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PREFACE. 


Many  of  the  explanations  usually  given  in  a  preface 
will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  following  work. 

This  Biography  has  swelled  far  beyond  our  original 
contemplation.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  more  than  half  a 
century  conspicuously  before  the  American  people.  His 
official  j>ositioD8  were  numerous,  furnishing  not  only  a 
large  mass  of  facts  which  cannot  be  passed  over  in  a 
history  of  his  life  aiming  at  any  degree  of  fullness,  but 
his  discharge  of  these  trusts  caused  him  to  do  acts  or 
express  opinions  which  have  the  force  of  precedents 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  range  of  topics  in  our 
nationo-federative  system. 

During  the  seventeen  years  he  survived  his  retire- 
ment ftom  pubUc  life,  he  remained  a  dose  observer, 
and  continued  to  express  his  opinions  in  his  corres- 
pondence, on  all  the  leading  political  questions  which 
engaged  pubUc  attention.  We  have,  therefore,  a  com- 
plete record  of  his  views  for  more  than  sixty  years — 
from  a  period  preceding  our  national  independence  to 
one  which  found  our  peculiar  institutions  tested,  deter- 
mined in  their  nature,  and  fixed  in  their  prescribed 
channels. 
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When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son  is  the  conceded  founder  of  that  party  which  soon 
obtained  undisputed  control  in  our  General  Government, 
and  which  consequently  affixed  its  own  interpretations 
to  our  federal  Constitution  j  when  it  is  remembered  that 
his  example  and  opinions  are  still  quoted  as  authoritatiye 
by  a  decided  majority  of  the  American  people,  the 
importance  of  having  that  example  and  those  opinions 
clearly  understood,  must  become  obvious  to  all  reflecting 
persons. 

His  correspondence  also  discloses  his  views  on  a  great 
variety  of  important  extra-political  topics.  Like  his 
political  ones,  they  betray  vigorous  thought.  They  are 
often,  too,  clothed  in  that  felicitous  diction  which  is  apt 
to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  ear  as  well  as  that  of  the 
understanding ;  nay,  which  may  captivate  the  former  at 
the  expense  of  the  free  exercise  of  the  latter.  It  would 
be  unusual  to  converse  half  an  hour  on  great  political  or 
social  problems  with  an  inteUigent  American — and  par- 
ticularly among  the  rural  classes,  who  talk  around  their 
firesides  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  august  fathers  of 
the  Republic — without  hearing  some  lofty  thought  or 
ringing  phrase  quoted  from  Jefferson.  There  was  a 
sympathy  between  his  heart  and  the  great  popular 
heart,  which  nothing  ever  did,  ever  can,  shake.  His 
mission  was  leadership.  Without  an  effort  on  bis  part, 
expressions  from  his  lips,  that  from  other  men's  would 
scarcely  have  attracted  notice,  became  thenceforth 
axioms,  creeds,  and  gathering-cries  to  great  masses  of  his 
countrymen.  Thus  far,  at  least,  his  ideas  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  succeeding  generations  without  any  apparent 
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diminution  of  their  influence.  We  are  presented  with  the 
remarkable  spectacle  of  a  reputation  more  assailed  by 

class  and  hereditary  hate  thau  any  other,  and  all  others, 
belonging  to  our  early  history — ^scarcely  defended  by  a 
page  where  volumes  have  been  written  to  traduce  it — 
yet  steadily  and  resistlessly  spreading,  until  all  parties 
seek  to  appropriate  it — until  not  an  American  man 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  dare  place  himself 
before  a  popular  constituency  with  revilings  of  Jefferson 
on  his  lips.  Two  great  names  are  embalmed  before  all 
others  iu  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Cue  beiouged  to  the 
SwoBD,  and  the  other  to  the  Pen  of  our  country  I 

There  was  another  field,  hitherto  nearly  a  blank, 
which  we  have  felt  bound  to  improve  admirable  oppor- 
tunities for  exploring  before  it  should  be  too  late  j  and 
we  were  not  willing  to  throw  away  the  results  of  our 
exploration  from  the  apprehension  of  making  too  volu- 
minous a  work. 

Mr.  Jefiferson  has  a  number  of  surviving  grand- 
childreny  who  lived  from  ten  to  thirty  years  under  the 
same  roof  with  him.  They  had  ample  opportunities  for 
observing  him  in  nearly  every  relation  of  private  life — 
as  the  father,  the  master,  the  neighbor,  the  friend,  the 
companion  under  all  circumstances,  the  farmer,  the  busi- 
ness man,  etc.  From  the  lips  of  their  parents — ^Mr. 
Jellerson's  two  daughters — they  constantly  heard  him 
described  as  the  son  and  the  husband.  Their  recollec- 
tions were  generally  rendered  precise  and  minute  by  the 
intense  interest  with  which,  from  infancy,  they  regarded 
everything  connected  with  one  revered  as  few  men  were 
ever  revered  in  their  families.  And  these  recollections, 
whether  their  own  or  derived  firom  their  parents,  were 
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supported  by  contemponmeous  memoranda  made  by  Mr* 
Jeflfersonor  themselves,  by  contemporaneous  correspon- 
dence, and  by  various  other  family  records. 

None  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  descendants  have  ever  chosen 
to  write  his  biography.  They  preferred  to  leave  that 
duty  to  those  who  could  not  have,  nor  be  supposed  lo 
have,  consangiiineal  attachments  or  hereditary  hostilities 
to  iuflueuce  their  pens. 

In  a  few  years  death  would  quench  personal  recol- 
lections but  in  small  part  recorded,  and  scatter  the 
manuscripts  we  liave  referred  to  among  a  multitude  of 
inheritors.  Some  of  these  manuscripts  would,  in  all 
probability,  become  destroyed  in  the  ordinary  train  of 
casualties,  and  others  would  be  hopelessly  lost  trace  of, 
because  no  biographer  would  know  of  their  existence, 
and  consequently  where  to  institute  a  particular  search 
for  them.  Every  writer  of  experience  knows  that  any 
other  search  is  seldom  rewarded.  And  at  best  the  manu- 
scripts, books,  papers,  etc.,  far  too  extensive  for  trans- 
cription, and  scattered  over  a  continent,  would  be  the 
subject  of  too  many  wills,  to  stand  any  probability  of 
being  all  delivered  up  for  scrutiny  and  collation  by  one 
person. 

The  materiab  we  have  collected  from  these  sources 
•  comprise,  we  should  say,  not  far  from  one-third  of  these 

volumes. 

We  have  preferred  in  all  cases  to  give  Mr.  Jefiferson's 
words  at  least  once  on  every  important  question — and 

oftener  if  he  materially  changed  his  views — instead  of 
attempting  to  convey  the  substance  in  any  briefer  synop- 
sis of  our  own. 

We  have  pursued  the  same  course  towards  his  con- 
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spieuouB  adversaries,  where  we  have  given  their  opinions ; 

or  we  have  distinctly  cited  the  work  and  the  page  where 

those  opinions  are  to  be  found. 

We  have  desired  in  no  case  to  take  refuge  from 

responsibility  under  loose  generalities,  and  have  sacri- 
ficed severely  in  ease  and  flowingness  of  style  to  make 
our  important  statements — especially  those  conveying 
censure — bo  definite  in  respect  to  time,  place,  and  mat- 
ter, that  they  will  present  a  tangible  issue  to  inquirers 
who  would  investigate,  or  to  opponents  who  would 
refiite  our  views.  The  leering,  sneering,  dodging  way 
of  making  charges  by  implication,  and  insulting  by  innu- 
endo— -which  has  been  so  extensively  practised  hy  early 
and  late  calumniators  of  Mr.  Jefferson — ^is  not  to  our 
taste.  A  fair,  straight-forward  blow  against  an  adver- 
sary is  legitimate,  and  becomes  sometimes  an  unfortu- 
nate necessity  to  convey  the  genuine  lessons,  and 
vindicate  the  truth  of  history.  But  he  who  strikes 
should  manfbUy  stand  up,  like  Friar  Tuck,  and  abide  the 
counter  buffet,  whether  the  hand  that  deals  it  be  gauut- 
leted  or  not. 

It  is  a  pity,  in  our  judgment,  that  the  world  would 
not  agree  to  consider  that  witness — as  he  really  is  in 
four  cases  out  of  five — a  conscious  liar,  who  will  not 

«  Aje  free  iff  bia*  Uf  ttoiy  tell,*> 

80  that  every  important  adverse  assertion  he  makes  or 
insinuates  can  be  specifically  met,  and  specifically  corro- 
borated or  refiited. 

And  he  who  brings  forward  old  anonymous  personal 
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charges  or  imputations  made  in  partisan  newspapers  or 
pamphlets  during  periods  of  violent  controversy,  never 
proved,  and  scarcely  credited  by  reasonable  men  of  any 
side  when  made — gives  them  countenance  by  repeating 
them — presents  them  as  quasi-historical  allegations,  with- 
out distinctly  exposing  the  flimsiness  of  the  authority 
on  which  they  rest — adds  the  spirit  of  a  slanderer  to  that 
of  a  falsi£er. 

In  quoting,  whether  for  praise  or  censure,  we  have  not 
in  all  cases  been  able  to  ^ve  the  entire  context.  Some- 
times it  would  lead  but  to  repetition  or  ampHhcation,  and 
sometimes  to  matter  irrelevant  to  the  particular  point 
under  investigation.  It  has  been  our  anxious  wish  to 
avoid  garbling  either  in  the  letter  or  spirit.  But  in 
common-placing  extracts  from  a  multitude  of  books, 
perhaps  a  sound  judgment  has  not  always  been  exer- 
cised, on  the  brief  consideration  allowed,  as  to  what 
should  be  retained  or  what  omitted.  We  have  attempted 
to  indicate  chasms,  or  the  bringing  together  of  discon- 
nected clauses,  by  marks  which  all  readers  understand. 
We  have  aimed  to  taJce  no  liberties  with  quotations 
beyond  occasionally  changing  the  person  of  a  noun,  or 
the  tense  of  a  verb,  for  grammatical  convenience,  or  by 
introducing  italicization.  The  latter  is  to  be  always  con- 
sidered our  own  unless  it  is  otherwise  stated. 

Yet  we  cannot  but  sincerely  hope  the  context  of  our 
quotations  will  be  examined,  as  often  as  is  practicable,  by 
every  reader.  There  may  be  errors.  The  weary  hand 
and  eye  are  not  always  true  to  their  office.  Typogra- 
phical mistakes  sometimes  elude  detection,  and  inde- 
pendently of  this,  there  may  be  facts,  or  shreds  of  facts. 
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which  though  not  suffidenfly  relevant,  or  separately 
unportant  for  quotation,  would,  on  a  general  view,  tend 
to  somewhat  modify  conclusions.    It  is  never  to  be  for- 
gotten that  the  accuser  acts  ex^parie,  and  that,  however 
fair  his  intentions,  he  may  be  unconsdously  warped  by 
prejudice  both  in  the  selection  and  the  conclusion.  The 
reader  owes  it  to  the  accused,  and  the  intelligent  reader 
owes  it  to  himself,  to  thoroughly  test  the  good  faith 
and  general  accuracy  of  this  important  kind  of  evidence. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  have  diligently 
sought  accuracy  in  all  particulars,  as  a  matter  of  poUcy, 
if  nothing  else.  But  on  so  broad  a  canvas,  spread  over 
with  so  much  that  is  minute  and  specific,  we  can 
scarcely  hope  to  have  avoided  errors.  We  expect  to  be 
held  responsible  for  them  in  all  cases.  And  if  they  intrin- 
sically, or  in  the  light  of  the  spirit  which  pervades  the 
work,  fairly  convey  the  impression  that  they  were  inten- 
tional, we  take  it  for  granted  that  our  accountability  will 
be  made  that  to  which  the  &be  witness  everywhere 
deserves  to  be  held. 

Our  deepest  and  warmest  acknowledgments  are  due 
to  the  family  of  Mr.  Jefferson,*  for  their  cotmtenance 
and  aid,  in  preparing  this  work.   They  welcomed  our 
undertaking  witli  a  prompt  and  graceful  expression  of 
cordial  approbation.    They  laid  before  us  their  stores  of 
private  manuscripts,  never  before  opened,  without  reserve 
— ^transferring  to  us  a  large  and  important  collection 
of  newly  discovered  ones,*  without  preliminary  perusal. 
They  furnished  us  their  full  recollections  and  opinions 

*  JUs  decendants  and  their  wives  and  husbands. 

•  See  ToL  1,  p.  16,  note. 
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on  every  class  of  topics.  They  labored  for  us  assidu- 
ously in  collecting  materials  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  surviy- 

mg  friends  in  Virginia ;  and  they  asked  his  friends  in 
other  States  to  in  like  manner  contribute  their  assistance. 
They  permitted  us  to  select  purely  at  our  own  discretion 
from  the  materials  of  every  kind  they  were  able  to  frir- 
nish— and  to  use  their  statements,  either  in  the  words 
or  in  the  substance,  and  quote  the  family,  or  our  parti- 
cular informant,  as  our  authority.  Even  the  younger 
generation,  those  not  bom  until  after  Mr.  Jefferson's 
death,  have  made  themselves  busy  collectors,  copiers,  etc. 
where  they  could  thus  render  us  any  assistance. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  specify  all  the  other  personal 
sources  from  which  we  have  received  valuable  aid  in  the 
communication  of  manuscripts,  facts,  opinions,  explana- 
tions, or  authorities  not  otherwise  easy  of  access. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  even  know  who  have  been  the  indirect 
contributors  of  many  valuable  documents,  and  ancient 
printed  records  from  Virginia,  nor  can  we  delay  this 
volume  to  make  the  requisite  inquuries  of  those  through 
whom  they  have  been  received. 

Special  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  late  Hon. 
Joseph  0.  Cabell,  the  Hon.  Hugh  Blair  Grigsby,  and 
Professor  John  B.  Minor,  of  Virginia ;  to  Dr.  Robley 
Duii^lison,  lion.  Edward  Coles,  Professor  George 
Tucker,  Hon.  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  Hon.  George  W.  Wood- 
ward, and  Gkorge  M.  Conilrroe,  Esq.  of  Fennsylvauia ; 
to  the  late  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky  ;  to  Colonel  Hayne, 
of  South  Carolina  ;  to  Richard  Randolpb,  Esq.  of  the 
district  of  Columbia;  to  Hon.  Jared  Sparks,  Hon. 
Edward  Everett,  and  J.  C.  Gray,  Esq.  of  Massachusetts : 


to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fraucb  Wayland,  of  Rhode  laland; 

to  General  Tench  Tilghman  and  General  John  Spear 
Smith,  of  Maryland  ;  and  to  the  late  Hon.  William  L. 
Marcy,  Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  General  John  A.  Diz, 
the  late  Dr.  Theodoric  Rome3m  Beck,  Hon.  Gkorge  W. 

Clinton,  Hon.  Addison  Gardner,  the  late  Hon.  Henry 
P.  Edwards,  Rev.  Mr.  May,  Hon.  John  J.  Taylor,  Dr.  S. 
B.  Woolworth,  Dr.  J.  G.  Cogswell,  of  New  York. 
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Logan's  Speech— Public  Powder  abstracted  by  the  Governor's  Orders— Albemarle 
Volunteers  ask  Wa-^hington's  Advice — Disturbances — Henry  advances  with  a  Military 
Force  on  Willinniaburg — The  Governor  succumbs — Lord  North's  Conciliatory  Proposi- 
tion— Jefferson  succeeds  Randolph  in  Congress— Remains  to  draw  up  the  Answer  of 
Virginia — Its  Contents-  Final  Rupture  between  Lord  Dunmore  and  the  House — Over- 
throw of  Bojai  Oovernmeat  in  Virginia,  77 

CHAPTER  IV. 

im 

Jefleraon  entera  Congresa — Jonmcy— Cangea  of  cUatingulshcd  Reception— J.  Adams'a 

Statements — .T.  Adams's  Description  of  his  Character  as  a  Mombrr — Address  on  Causes 
of  taking  up  Arms — Jcfforaoii's  Artiofi  in  it — His  Modesty  and  Suavity — Public  and  I*ri- 
vate  ElTects  of  these—The  Address  adopted— Ilis  Portion  of  it  given — Chairman  of 
Committee  on  Lord  North's  *'  Conciliatory  Proposition" — Extracts  from  the  Report — 
Congreaa  adjourns — ^^^rgima  Convention— Jefferson  rc-cboacn  to  Congress— Attorney- 
General  John  Randolph — Jefferson's  Finst  Letter  to  him — Second  Letter  to  him — Jeffer- 
Bon'g  and  John  Adams's  wishes  for  Iteconciliation — When  Independence  was  first  aimed 
at — J.  Adams's  Statements — Judge  Jay's  and  Mr.  Jefferson's  Statements — When  lirst 
openly  advocated  in  Congress — Patriotism  vindicated  at  Expense  of  Veracity — Wirt's 
Error  in  retranl  to  Henry — Not  wonderful  that  Independence  was  not  aimed  at  sooner 
— Cnrioog  Entry  in  Jefferaon'a  Account  Bo>>k— An  oM  Cr.ntr;ict — Violin  playing— Do- 
meatic  Memoranda — Jeflferaon  returns  to  ('ongrcss — Proceedings  <if  that  Body — Jeffcr 
ton  goes  Home — Death  of  his  Mother — Action  of  Congress  in  his  absence — King'a 
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flpeech— Parliament— Ttig  Prnhfb!tory  Act— Kngland  employs  Mercenaries — Pabllca- 
tioQ  of  Common  S^'rine  " — Thomas  Paine  an<l  John  Adams — Proccedingw  in  Congresa 
-~The  Colonial  Les''^i'>tares — Their  Movcmcnt-t  towards  Iiidcpcndencp — decisive  Action 
of  Virginia — JeCTcraon'g  sappoaed  connection  with  it — He  raifles  Powder  Money  and  Re- 
lief Money  for  Boston — Cause  of  his  long  Abi^once  from  Congrci^j* — Takej  his  Scat  May 
L')th— R.  IJ.  Lee  moves  the  Itcsolation  fur  luilL'pcmlencc— Action  of  Con>:rcs3 — Hoasons 
ar^>-d  fur  l>'''..iy — Coinm.ttee  appuinto  J  to  jiropiire  Dt'i-larution  -  JorT-r-^oti  Cliairman 
instead  of  K.  H.  Lee— Mitrshall's.  Lce'.s,  and  Tm  ki  r'.-<  Statement  of  Reasons — J.  Adams 
pronooncea  them  Erroneoua — His  Three  St.Uonicnts  Kxamined — Factiona  in  Congress 
— ^Virginia  Memberadiyjded— The  "  AdanisL-^  and  Lees  "  accoaed  of  Hostility  to  Waah' 
lagton — Knox,  Hamilton,  and  Lafayette  on  the  Subject — Extracts  from  J.  Adams's 
Writiags — Adams's  Treatment  of  Harrison  and  others.  Quarrel  between  the  Lees  and 
John  Jay — J.  Adams's,  Jay's,  and  Jefldraon's  Remarks  thereon— Jay's  Statement  of  the 
Hostility  to  General  Washington— Jefferson  not  considered  an  Enemy  of  Lee's— Proofs 
ofthi* — >fntu:il  Fri'^Ti'Nhip  between  JefTerflon  and  Wa'^binirto!! — Jcff^Tson's  fJooil  Will 
for  IUrn--oii — Treated  L.-c  as  a  Friend- Charles  F.  Ad.niis's  liiiiutmdoes— .Teffcrson's 
Friends  snstained  Lee  in  YlrginiA  Legislature — ^Yoted  for  Lee  to  present  the  Indepen- 
dence Resolution — Always  considered  Leo  overrated — Afterwards  alienated  from  him, 
bnt  neveran  Enemy — JeCTorijoa befriended  byall  Factions— The  Koasons — K.vplanations 
of  proceedings  >>ri  Chi  lire  of  Committee— Why  this  Subject  i^  ripp'' 1  up — A  Division  of 
Talent  and  Labor  in  the  Itevolution— No  Supernatural  Men  cngugeil  in  it — Benefits  of 
reducing  Mytha  to  Natural  Proportions — A  Biographer's  Duty— How  the  Revolutionary 
Leaders  would  have  desired  to  be  treated- Humanity  more  attractive  than  Myths^ 
Course  that  will  be  pursued  toward  JegTerson— Some  Pccaliaritics — His  Precision  of 
Deportment  anfortanate  for  a  Biographer,  Ill 

CHAPTER  V. 

i77r. 

Jelferson  desired  by  Colleagnea  to  draft  Declaration — J.  Adams's  Statement  of  a  Snb- 

Committee — .Jt-fferson's  Correction — His  (.'i>iitciin)<iratief'tis  Xoti'< — Suslaiiu-d  i)y  the 
Original  Draught— Adanih's  inaccuracy  as  a  Writer— Jefferson's  Habitual  Accnracy  in 
Factj — Authorship  of  Declaration  undisputed— C.  F.  Adams's  extraordinary  Comments 
— Proceedings  in  Congress  on  Independence  Resolution — Proceedings  on  the  Dcclara- 
tiun — JelTerson's  Rom.trks  on  the  Amemliii'Tit-t — Lord  John  niis-jcU's — The  Deeiaration 
ftilopteil— Signing  the  Deelnration— F'ac-;>imile  of  the  Draught — The  Draught  and 
Amendment'^ — Where  the  Declaration  was  written — The  Writing  Dct»k — .Jefferson 
dnrintr  ttie  Debate— John  Thompson,  ttie  Hattey — Tlie  Entries  in  the  Account  Hook- 
Meteorological  Register — J.  Adams,  the  Champion  of  Declaration — Jclferson'a  Com- 
memoration of  it — J.  Adams's  great  Speech — This  not  preserved — Webiitcr's  ''  Restora- 
ration  "  of  it — Webster's  and  Wirt's  "  l^?^^torations  "  iinegiul  to  Originals — The  Meagre 
History  of  the  Debates — The  probable  Speakers — Jefferson's  Description  of  S.  Adams 
— Nelson,  Harrison,  and  McKean — flcrry,  Sherman,  and  others— Franklin's  Influence 
on  the  Question — Jefferson's — Declaration  as  a  Literary  and  Political  IVodnction — Its 
Orijin.tlity  examined — J.  Adams's  and  ll.  If.  I.ci''s  Views — J.  Adams's  Assertion  that 
it  rept-at.s  a  itcport  of  his — Unfortunatcness  of  the  Claim — How  far  it  was  borrowed 
from  Otis  or  Locke — Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence — Contemporaneous 
Reception  of  Xational  Declaration — Effects  on  the  Public  Mind — Effects  on  the  Loyalists 
— On  the  Whigs — Tlcception  in  Southern  and  Middle  States — In  New  England — Jeffer- 
ton's  Appointmenta  in  Congress  after  the  4th  of  July— Letters,     ....  164 

OnAPTER  VI. 

^70— 1779. 

Jefferson  drafts  >  Constltotion  for  Virginia— What  became  of  It— Virginia  Delegates 

in  Congre&a  chosen — ^Factions — Jefferson  declines,  but  is  chosen — Again  declines— 
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Hie  Double  Reaaona— Leaves  Congretw— Appointed  a  CommfagioDer  to  France— 
Reasons  for  declining — Takes  hia  St  at  in  the  Virginia  Hoaae  of  Delegates — Leader  of 
the  Reform  Party — Principal  CoaJjutors,  Mason,  Wythe,  and  Madison— Principal 
Opponents,  Pendleton  and  Nicholas — HIIIh  introdnccd  liy  JeffcTKon.  and  their  Fate- 
Bill  ti)  ali'ili.-li  Kntui!~— EITei  t  of  tlii^  uii  Virginia  crin.-itlored — Crvatt'- u  I'arly  hostile 
to  JelTtT'^oii— MiH  Hill  to  naturalize  Foreigners — Bill  to  remove  the  Scat  of  dovorii- 
ment — That  to  at)o!i?-li  Hiitaila  passcil — Hill  for  a  Oenoral  Revision  of  the  Lawg — Thia 
pa-'-^e^,  anil  the  Rcvisura  a[)point'Ml — Hill  to  ilciiiie  Treason — Hill  to  rc.uMilato  the  Laws 
of  Succession — Bills  on  other  Subjects — The  Committee  on  Religion — Their  Proceed- 
ings— The  existing  Church  Establishment — Its  results — Jen'erson  reporta  his  Dills  to 
establish  Courts— Obtains  Leave  of  Absence — Sununary  of  further  Proceeilings — Pro- 
ject for  creating  a  Dictator — Patrick  Henry  propoacd  for  Dictator — Wirt'a  Exculpation 
of  htm — How  the  Project  was  crushed — JeflcTson'a  View  of  it — ^tceting  of  the  Law 
Itevisers— Their  General  Plan — Allotment  of  their  Parta — Meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1777 — Parties — Jefferson's  Legislative  Dispatch — Brings  in  various  Bills — 
The  Church  Question— Called  Home  by  Illness  of  his  Wife— Contest  of  Particit— R.  IL 
Lee's  De-feat— Subsequently  vindicated — lIi-<  Letter  to  Jefferson — .Tetlerson's  Attitmle 
_  between  tlio  Parties — Aiijmirniiu'tit— Xatimi.tl  Events-  Fall  Si'>-i(»ii  of  CciierLtl  A'-eni- 
bly — Jefferson's  Bills  to  cstabhsh  Courts — Elections — JcfTersou's  Appointment  on 
Committees — Contest  between  the  two  Houses — Final  Struggle  on  Bills  to  establish 
Coorts — Jcffcrson'a  Bill  to  sequester  Priti>h  I'ropert}- — Report  of  the  Law  Revisers — 
How  ami  by  whom  the  Work  was  executed— Anecdote  of  Mr.  Wickham— Extent  of 
tlie  Revitiion— How  certain  Principles  in  it  were  settled— A  Sentimental  Anecdote 
exploded — Jefferson  opposed  to  the  Principle  of  Retaliation— His  Bill  for  establishing 
Religious  Freedom — Original  and  amended  Copy — His  other  Religions  Bills — History 
of  Religious  Dills  continued — Washington's.  Henry's,  and  R.  IL  Lee's  opinions  in  favor 
of  Compulsory  Church  levies— The  Struggle  completed — Jefferson's  three  Educational 
Bills — Copy  of  Preamble  of  his  Free  School  Dill — Analysis  of  its  Provisions — Further 
History  of  the  three  Dills — Slavery  Laws — Jefferson's  Penal  Code— General  Analyi-ia 
of  it — His  View  of  the  effects  of  the  Revision — Ultimate  Fate  of  the  Revision — I.«etter  to 
Franklin—Chasms  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  Correspondence  explaiiicil— His  warm  Appeal  foi 
British  Prisoners — Correspondence  with  English  and  German  Ufliccrs — Philips,  de 
Rtcdesel,  do  Geismer,  etc. — Letter  to  Philips  and  to  de  Ungcr— Courtesica  to  the 
Prisoners— The  Baroneaa  dc  Ricdeael— How  Jefferson  was  repaid  by  tho  English  and 
German  Officeni,  194 

on  AFTER  VII. 

Tefferaon  chosen  Governor  of  Virginia— John  Page  hU  Competitor— Gloomy  ConditioD  of 
Afiaira — Particularly  so  in  the  South— Weakness  of  the  three  Sontli'-rn  States— Statis- 
tical and  Natural  Causes  thorefor— The  Hriti-h  pian— War  transferre.l  to  t!ie  South— 
War  changes  in  its  S;'irit — Hritish  ("'unnnissioners  to  Hribe  Americans — Their  Strange 
Manifesto— Condition  of  Virginia-  Her  N'atP.ral  Kxposure  to  the  Enemy — No  Fortitica- 
tiotM — Her  Militia  without  Arms — A  Nursery  of  Men  and  IVovisions — How  freely  yhe 
sauplicd  these  to  the  Cause — But  wholly  destitute  of  defensive  Strength— Washington 
Responsible  for  her  Military  Policy — Never  was  State  so  exposed  to  Invasion— General 
Matthew's  Invasion  before  Jefferson's  Accession— Colonel  Lawson'a  Acconnt  of  it~ 
Dangers  in  the  West— Hamilton.  British  Governor  of  Detroit — His  Atrocities  to  Ame- 
rican Prisoners — His  projected  Campaign  of  1779 — Colonel  Clarke  had  taken  Kask as- 
kiaa — His  Winter  March  against  Hamilton— Increilible  Hardships — Takes  St.  Vincenne 
and  captures  Hamilton — Randolidi  compares  Clarke  to  Hannibal— Hamilton  placed  in 
Irons — General  Phillips  interferes — Jefferson  consults  Wa.shington — Washington's 
Reply — Retaliationa  menaced  on  both  Siiles— Was  lietalijtinn  by  Americatm  expe- 
dient?—Machinations  in  and  out  of  Congress — Virginia  ratiflea  French  Treatiea — Spain 
declares  War— Jefferson  takea  Poaaeaaion  of  Western  Coantry— Anecdote  of  Colonel 
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Clarke— Territorial  Claims  of  VIrgioia  opposed  ia  Congress -State  Riglits— Coant 
d'&taing  arrivea  on  the  Coast— French  and  Americana  attack  S.ivaiiimli— Webster 
and  other  British  Otticer» — Clinton  takea  Charleston— LoK»e8  of  VirKiiiia— Losses  at 
Monk's  Cornera»— Britifh  Advance- Tarlcton  cut«  BuforJ  to  Pieces— De»cription  of 
Tarieton  and  his  Ix-giup— I>;e'.H  StatcmenU  respecting  British  Crueltica— A  theory  on 
the  Subject — Canipaign  suspended— De  Kalb  sent  South— Kncr>fetic  ProvisionH  of  Vir- 
ginia— A  Fatal  l^ck — Efforta  of  the  Virginia  Ladic?; — Governor  Jefferson's  Activity — 
Letter  to  Washington— Im|)res.-<ment  as  a  Subtstitute  for  Mone)-— Jeffcrfog's  Unsec- 
tional  Spirit — Ills  Letters  to  Washington,  Gates  and  Stevens— He  adheres  to  Wa.shing- 
ton — Uattle  uf  Camden— SLameful  Conduct  of  Virginia  Militia — Sunipter  surprised  by 
Tarletop — Cornwalli.-i  kept  inactive  by  Illnesa  of  his  Troops — Gloom}"  Tro^'peotx  of  the 
South — JetTer^on'w  Letters  to  Washington,  Stevens,  uiiil  Gutcs—Virginia  Militia  dosert 
— Governor's  Pro'  tHdiiics  th«  rcon    His  fiirtln  r  l.t  ttors — G.ttos  rc'iucsts  no  more  Mi-n 
sent— .lL-ircr:-<»u'n      ply— Optratious  in  Western  Virginia — I'rojcct  againvt  Ikiroit — 
Governor  c«msult.s  Wgshingtou — Gives  Clarke  an  Option~C!arke  scourges  the  Hostile 
Tribes — Border  Heroism— Project  against  Detroit  renewed— The  Goveriior  asks  Aid  of 
General  WaaihiDgtt»a — Survey  of  the  Mouth  of  the  James— Governor  applies  to  have 
the  French  Fleet  Winter  in  the  Chesapeake— An  Error  of  Girardin— Proceedings  of 
Yirgini*  Legiglature — Comwallis  advances  on  North  Carolina— Clinton's  infamous 
Proclamation — Fally  carried  out  by  Comwallis — Cornwallis'g  intercepted  J!)ettcr— His 
ConiiU'-t  considered— Con--*cqniniceH  of  it— Battle  of  King's  Mountain— Tories  hnng 
— (jatos's  Itcinarks  tiu  r<'ii;i — )ii>t  netaliutiori    It-:  EfTt-ot  Good-  Kl!'.  rt  of  tli  '  H:itili^  ot 
King's  Mountain— (iatcs  hiiper-iduJ  by  (irecnc,  23S 

OHAPTER  VIII. 
1780—1781. 

SirH.  f!linty^ti*«  Plana  in  Fall  of  1780— fiends  I^slift  to  Pnrtsmonth— Goveriu.r  .Tf  fT.  rsnn'. 

Preparationa — Convention  Prisoners  removed— Ix^slie  Abandons  Portsmonlli— Unpre* 
paredncs**  of  Virginia  to  resist  Invasion — The  State  now  Forewarned — Wus  it  put  in 
Preparation? — Pliy!<ical  ami  Pecuniary  Impossibility  of  this — Troops  and  Money  raised 
by  the  State — Governor  accused  of  doing  too  Much— But  his  Efforts  expended  out  of 
the  State — Congresfi  and  (icneral  Wx-<hlngton  urge  this  Policy- — Was  it  sounil  ?— Virginia 
cedes  Xorthwei^tcrn  Territory' — Expedition  against  Detroit  resumed — Wasliington 

notifies  Jcffirrsun  of  Iliiti^h  Kmbarkatioii— Tl'^  liid  not  inti  nti  to   s|  i.tlly  alarm 

Virginia — Judge  .M.u-li.tll's  Statements — Washington  to  Steuben — Wliy  Virginia  waa 
not  alarmed — 'VV:t-liin;;ton  foresaw  this — Arnold  enters  Cho«a]>i'!ik<'  Po'-oinUi  r  Wth — 
GovtTiuir'H  M''.i-'uri~ — ^Lv^i'l.ttui''  !i!joiirn-< — Arpol<i  latiils  iiml  uilvain-r-  on  llich- 
mond — Governor's  Mfa-^iircs  and  rersonal  Movements^  -Arnold  cntt-rs  Hit  hniond — His 
Proposals  c'lntcinptuoiisly  njccteil  by  the  Governor — The  most  valuable  Public 
Stores  saved— Amount  of  the  Public  Losses— Arnold  retires— The  Governor  nnaidi'd 
by  other  Public  Functionaries— Militia  assembled— Arnold's  Fortnitous  Escape— Harry 
Lee's  Misreprc-enlntion  of  tliis  Affair — Lee's  f'lmractfr  as  a  Writi-r— S -'iiic  of  his 
Statements  «-.\itmin«'il  —  Ani  i'il  iiitrem  hr^  hiin-<  lf  at  T'lrtsinoutli  — ArraiiiT'  iiiirU  of 
Militia — Jctferson's  Vitw-i  of  Future  I'ro^pocts— Sends  Siiccors  ti>  sav»-  Greene — 
Attempts  to  tH-i/.e  Arnold's  Person — Strikes  the  Hostile  Cliorokees — Battle  of  <,'owpcns 

 Comwallis  pursues  Greene — Greene  reaehes  Virginia — Correspondrnre  between  him 

tnd  J«'^<Tsou — r^ee  cots  off  the  Tories  on  Haw  River — Battle  <t  Guilfcril  (.  iit  Hf>u8e — 
View  of  Greene's  Biographer  of  Jefferson's  Services — Greene's  Written  Vi<  ws  of  same 
— A  Virginia  Party  cf  n-i.ro  JelTe rson'a  Policy — It  was,  in  reality,  Washington's  Policy — 
Wa-hin;:t<.n's  l)iM  h»raii<iiH  on  thf  S-ilij.-i  t  His  L.-itors  to  Jefferson  and  Steuben— Not 
wirprised  at  Arnold's  Success — Madison  not  surprised  at  same — Wasliinffton  urges  Jcf* 
ferson  to  persevere  in  his  Policy — Cornwallis's  ami  Clinton's  View  of  that  Policy — D«g' 
Till'-v's  Expedition  to  Porl-iinonth — l)i>stiMi<  h«'S  ^ails  for  the  Clu-sapi  aki- — His  Action 
with  ArNiit!ni«>t  .nid  H'  liirti  -M.ivfiiirtit  nf  Vir|riiiia  Militia  to  aid  the  French — Wash- 
ington now  aerioualy  alarmed  for  the  South,  283 
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Proccediugfl  of  Virginia  General  AsHcrobly— Amount  to  N'othing — Clinton  detacher 
rhillips  to  Virginia — Governor  Jcfleri^ou'a  Lettera  to  t^reaidcnt  of  Congress — Phillipa 
invades  Virginia — Devaatatca  the  Country — Arnold  destroys  the  State  Marine — Commo- 
dore O'Bricn'tj  Statement  of  the  AfTair — Itriti;*h  aJvuncc  on  Richmond — Exploits  of  the 
••T(jl)acco  War"  uiisiuiit — I.;ifi>yelt«'  at  UirluinitKl — ritillip-j's  Titrcat:* — Tart  Correa- 
|»jiiilt>iu;o — IMtiliips  TL'tiri'S — Met  >s  ith  I >i-l'at^■L^^!^  (roiii  C'liiuu itliis — Ucturii.s  to  I't-torri- 
burg — Cornwalliit  after  Buttle  of  Guilford  Court  IIou-»e — Greene  marches  to  South 
Carolina — General  Consequences  of  this  Measure — Terrible  Con^'cgucncca  to  Virginia — 
Greene'8  Juatiilcation — Curiiwallia  advances  unresisted  on  ^  — I'hillips'B  Death 
— ^Lafayette's  refusal  to  correspond  with  Arnold — American  I'riwoners  threatened — 
Governor  Jefferson's  Proclamation  concerning  Parole;! — Legislature  meet  and  adjourn 
— The  Governor's  Personal  Movements — Ills  noticeable  Letter  to  Washington,  May  28th 
— Washington's  Itcply  and  Personal  Acknowledgments — CornTvallis  reaches  Petera- 
burg — His  Complete  Superiority  of  Force — Fluslicd  with  his  Prospects — Pursues 
Lafayette — Merccr'.s  timely  Arrival— "The  Boy"  K?capcs — Simcoe  dispatched  to  the 
Point  of  Fork— Steulieii's  l!eti eat— Tark'toii's  att<  nu'ts  to  M-i/e  GoveriiiT  aiul  I.v);i.-<- 
lature — A  Detachment  procueds  to  MouticelUj — I'ruparutioiis  of  the  (iovernor,  and  hia 
Retrpat — Coniluct  of  two  Slavfs— HaiidHoinft  cimduct  of  Biitisli  at  Monlicolio— Tarlft. 
ton's  Orders  on  the  Subject— Cornwallis's  at  another  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Estates — Devas- 
tation and  Butchery — List  of  Jefferson's  Losses  fi'om  Farm  Book — The  dying  Slaves— 
Jefferson's  Pnivoi-ations  to  such  Treatment — Cornwallis's  costomary  Atrocities  and 
Kobbcries — Wiiy  theni;  TliiiiK^  t^iiouM  be  remembered — Jeflfergon  resolves  to  decline  a 
Reelection — Continental  Officers'  Qpiniona  of  his  Military  Administration— Differences 
between  Civil  and  Military  Officers  in  the  Revolution— Legislature  meetd  at  Staunton — 
''Another  I'anio  " — Another  Dictator  Project— Necessity  of  ])Utting  Jefferson  hurs  dt 
Cimbat  ^Resistance  justly  ariti>  i[mti'il  frmn  liiiii — ('luirLM-il  wUli  Olliei.il  M is'  iuniuct  — 
Proposed  Inquiry  supported  by  his  Friends — Dictator  i'ruject  a^^ain  reliiinuished  from 
fear  Jefferson  tiien  openly  declines  a  Roeiection — Votes  of  his  Friends  still  required 
to  prevent  liis  Reelection— Hig  Moyeuients  after  retreating  before  Tarleton — Inqolry 
into  his  Conduct  not  an  "Impeachment" — Inquiry  deeply  regretted  by  Friends  of 
the  Mi>ver—Tlie  "Objections"  and  *' Answers" — Character  of  the  Obje<tions— The 
Fli'jjlits  "  cuii'iilered — Krn)r  in  Coii^^ress  Kdilj.'it  of  Mr.  Jetler^uu's  Wmks — Jellersoa 
enters  the  Legislature  to  meet  the  Inquiry — Inqoiry  dropped— Upanimoaa  Vindication 
of  Governor  Jefferson— George  Nicholaa'a  Reparation.   321 

ohaptt:r  X. 

1791— 17g4r 

Mr.  Jefferson  again  appointed  a  Plenipotentiary — Reasons  for  declining — Hia  Wife'g 

sliattered  Healtti  — His  UelireiiuTit — An  A' i-jib  nt —Writes  Xntc'^  on  Virginia— Tfow  he 
Cullected  Materials — ('liara(  tcr  df  the  Work — Bnfl'on's  aiul  ILiyiial's  Tlicoiies — An 
Arithmetical  Argiiutetit  coiisitkred  —  Jell'er.son's  EthnoluL'ieal  Remarks  —  Slavery  — 
Reli^nun — Geology — Letter  to  Lafayette — To  Edmund  Raiidoliih — To  General  Wash- 
ington— De  Chastcllux's  Visit  to  Monticello — Comments  on  his  Narrative — Jcfferson'a 
Mechanical  Tastes — Declines  to  attend  Legislature— Madison's  Comments — Monroe'a 
Letter  to  him — JeflTeraon's  morbjil  SciLsibility— (")cca-ion  of  it — Hte  Wife's  Decline — 
Closing  Scenes — Jefferson  refuses  to  appeal  to  Sympathy — His  Wife's  Death — Hia 
Daughter's  Description  of  what  followed— His  Family  Register — Mementos  of  the 
Dead — Small  pox— Mr.  Jefferson  appointed  Plenipotentiary  third  time— Rcnsons  for 
Acceptance — I'roposed  as  Seeretary  for  Foreiirn  Affairs— R>'{iairs  to  Philadelphia- 
Letter  to  Waahington  and  Reply— Awaita  an  Opportunity  to  sail  to  Earope — Reaaona 
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for  Dot  proceeding— Letters  to  Eppes— Elected  to  Congress -Home  Occapatioi»-- 
A  Serieg  o/  h  amily  Lcttera  commcncca— Three  Letters  to  Martha  Jeflerson— Congresa 
meei— VVa.-,hington  M  ];f MguaUon-Jene neon's  Koport— Chairiiiag  of  Cuminittce  on 
Treaty  ui  i>-u.ce  — lUix.rt-,  u  Ir.inniittce  of  States— The  Plan  fail»— Reports  a  Money 
Uuii  aiiJ  ti  Cuiuage— Kcporiri  lu  favor  oi  toiumi-aiopfrs  of  Treasury— Kcports  on 
PnbUc  IndebtetlneaM,  etc — Cession  of  Morthwest  Territory— Reports  I'.an  of  Govern. 
meat  tor  Wc^^t.-rTi  Territory --I'rocecilinp^  uf  Congress  tLcreJn- -Ut-j.urt.s  I'laii  f''r 
locating  ami  di-^posing  of  t'uhlic  Lan()^—llep(jrt.s  Instructions  fur  F.  reitiri  Miuister»— 
Leaves  Congress-- Hia  umli-<piitca  k-aJorsliip  in  it — \Va><  he  a  rruetical  Man— DitI  he 
ride  or  gtii.lc  tin-  Curreiit--rriU'  isms  of  UptHinent.-— rroofs  furni-hej  l.y  hi..  Hj-itory-l 

llis  .^lanDerH  a  source  uf  Lrror— His  peculiar  Habits  of  Convcraation—Au  Anecdote  

A  Dcacriptiog  by  hi:?  Grandson— Clarcndou'a  Description  of  Hanipdcu—Jcfferson'g  Cor- 
respondence with  WaahingtoD— On  Virginia  Intcrtial  Improvements— Waahlngton  $Aa 
Jener-on  s  Advice  conocrning  Cincinnati— JoRcrson's  Answer— Their  Personal  InterT 
Tiewis — Two  Lett€ra  to  Martha  Jeffersoa— Du  Simitiere  ami  Rittenhouge,     .      .  381 

C  H  A  P  T  E  U    X  f  ■ 

1784—1786.  ! 


JetfeTBon  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary— Preparations  f.-r  Departure— HLs  Voyage 
—Personal  Arrangements  in  Pans— Action  of  Anicrican  Ministers-Jeflerson  printl  his 

giotes  on  Virginia — Driven  to  permit  I'uttlication — Commercial  Xegotiationa  of  17S4  

Dr.  Franklin'a  return  Home— Jefibrsoii  Miuitfter  to  France— Sources  of  his  Popularity 

there- The  exi-iting  Political  fondition  of  France— The  Patriotic  Party  Jefferson's 

liu,'  with  it— ills  Standiri::  with  the  People  and  GoTemmeiit — His  position  between 
Adams  and  Franklin— Mr.  and  Mr^.  Adama's  Personal  Feelings  towanls  him— Progress 
of  .Nf-zi'tiation-^  in  1  V^.'»— Pifflculties  with  the  Harhary  States—Adams  for  Tribute,  JcF 
fersui  for  War — Jefferson's  Views  on  a  Navy— On  ])roiier  Objects  of  Xational  Indiis^ 
try— On  Questiorts  before  Congreaa — On  Virginia  Matters — Subjects  of  his  Correspond- 
cnct  ^li^  Impresiiions  of  France — i)n  Advantage  of  European  Education  to  Ameri- 
caas— His  Letter  to  Peter  Carr— Changes  his  Residence  in  Paris — His  Rooms  at  Car- 
thasian  Monastery — Onin  il  Correspondence  of  17st;— N'>-ci>tiations  with  French  Gov» 
eroment — The  Farmers  (»encral— Correspondence  with  Washin^^non— Furnishes  matter 

for  Encyclopedic  Methodique — His  proposed  Remedy  f>»r  American  Overtrading  Vicwa 

oo  ''Annexation" — A  Ramble  of  the  Earthquake — John  Ledyard— Jefferson  sent  for 
by  Mr.  Adams — Letter  to  Martha — Journey  to  London— ycgotiations  with  Portugal 
and  Barbary  States — Offer  of  Commercial  Treaty  to  Englnpd— Jefferson's  Presentation 
at  Coort — Hia  and  Mr.  Adama's  Statementa  comparedjyelferBon's  Impressions  of 
Enflfland— Visits  various  Classic  Bcenc!y-His  Jogrnal-^Tlls  lack  of  Sentiment— With 
Mr.  Adams  at  Stratford  upon-Avon- At  Battle-field  of  Worcester— Jefferson  as  a  Prac- 
ticalist  and  Idealist— Occupation  on  return  to  France— Another  Contest  with  the  Far- 
merg-General— Arranges  a  League  against  Barbary  States— Why  it  fell  through^iew 
of  Europe  after  another  icar  s  Stay— (Jorrections  to  Mr.  Soules  Work  on  .Viilerica^ 
Lafayette's  Rubt  placed  in  Hotel  de  Ville — Jefferson's  and  Lafayette  s  lielation.s— An 
Unlocky  Phraae— Lord  Bolingbroke  borrowed  from— The  Order  of  Bernis— Accident 
to  Je<&r»on — His  Tetter  to  Washington  on  Cincinnati— His  first  View  of  the  (iovernT 
ment  to  be  formed  by  Convention  of  17S7— Other  Correspondence— Misunderstanding 
Willi  Robert  Morris- -A  Day  Pn-ain— .Maile  Dim- tor  of  Laws — Hemark-s  on  >ltay"3  luaurreC' 
tion—Waa  Jefferaon's  Democracy  ^*  French  Democracy  ?"   .      ,      .      .  .411 
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Cansea  which  led  to  Convening  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  In  France— Death  of  the 
Coant  dq  Versetincs — Jefferaon  to  Carrington  on  Shay's  Insurrection— Sketches  thr 
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Character  of  Adams, 'I^fajrctte,  etc.,  to  Madisoti'^oUrcs  of  hus  Journey  to  Sooth  of 
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(Mary)  in  England— Mra.  Adam-j's  Description  of  her— Martha  and  Mary  Jefferson — 
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Declaratinti-i  coni-eriiinp  him    Throatminc:  ln(jirali<iiis  rife  in  Europe-  Pari-*  in  Com- 
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motion— A  Lull  in  AffairH— All  of  Jelferson'H  Objerts  attained  yllis  Ilellections  on  the 
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178t>-'JO— Private  Correspondence  in  1787— Daniel  Webster's,  ^necdote  of  him— A 
Federal  Ideal  of  Jefferson — The  Blunder  of  a  Convcrsationalist-<niow  far  did  Jefferson 
borrow  his  Piiliti'-'.  Morals,  anil  Reli^Mon  from  France? — What  iiriiliTrtood  by  tbc 
Imputation  of  "French  Religion  "Vchnracter  of  French  Intidclity — Wlien  have  we 
a  Right  to  inquire  into  Private  Roligi<A»'s  Beliefs  ? — Wc  un(|uestionabl  v  have  that  Right  in 
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cftscotially  different  Question— The  Iteligioaa  laaue  between  the  living  Jefferson  and  his 
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178B— 1789. 

First  Official  Arts  in  17'^A— Paul  Jones — Pecuniary  Dl/BcnUies  of  United  States — Jefferson 
repairs  to  Holland — With  Adams  effbots  LoanftoCTour  up  the  Rliinc — Mathematical 
Formula  for  shaping  a  Plow— State  of  Paris  at  ]m  Return— I^ictter  to  (Jeneral  Washing- 
ton— Proposes  transferring  French  Debts  to  Holland — Gives  Brissot  Letters  of  Intro- 
duction— Outfit — New  Consular  Convention — Annoyed  by  French  Creditors  of  United 
States — Repulses  Impertinence  of  General  Armand — Asks  Leave  of  Absence— Nobody 
to  grant  it — Miscellaneous  Correspondence  of  tlie  Year — Questions  a  Theory  of  New- 
ton— Disregard  of  mere  Authority  in  Science — Newton.  Buff'n.  and  Lavoi-^ier — Blundera 
of  the  Learned— Ciirtain  <lrops  on  Poor  Ledynrd— His  Warm  AflVftion  for  Jefferyon — 
.Iefr.T<iin  d  't'lines  joining  Soei.'ty  for  Almlition  of  Slave  Trade  —  Kn'-;li'h  Judii  i.il  I'ecl- 
sions  in  America — Ix?ttcr  to  General  Wa-liington — Inside  Views — 0]>inion  on  Female 
Influence  in  French  Politics — Furtlier  History  of  French  Affiiirs  Famine  in  the  Winter 
of  nHi-^-q— Relief  from  America— Recall  of  French  Minister  in  America  asked— Gover- 
near  Morria'g  Secret — Extracta  ft-om  Letters  and  Diary  of  Morris— Speculations — 
France  on  Morris's  Phonldern — .Tefferson's  Views  of  Proper  Objects  of  the  Patriots- 
Sack  of  Reveillon'a  House — Opening  of  Statea-Gcneral — Disputes  between  Orders— 
Lafayette's  Tnstructiong  and  Jefferson's  Advice — Progress  of  Events — Jeflfbrson's  Let- 
ter to  St.  Etienne— Proposes  a  Charter  of  Rights — Patriota  demand  too  much  and 
lose  all — Character  of  Necker— Teffersnn  nnd  Mirabean— Further  Events— '-Let  the 
People  eat  Qrtias" — The  Issue  of  HI  jo  1  in  ide  up  -Jefr'T-ou  betwe.n  .he  ililit.iry  and 
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the  People — Different  Acconnta  ot  the  Fray— Attack  on  the  Ba^tile— Another  Chance 
for  ComprorQi--e  thrown  uway — JcffiTsnii'-i  Ojiiiiinii  uf  tlu-  Kiiij  mul  Qucon — He  ia 
IPTitcd  to  As.-ist  in  furtnin;:  a  Cun^litiitiui)— Hi-  Kca.'ioiis  for  di  rljuinK— Con>titution 
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tory  to  France — Some  Review  of  Lis  Dii»lomatic  Labors — DiBcharge  of  Minor  l)utie>i — 
Attentions  to  Americans  Abroad— Hid  Course  towanla  Young  TravellcrB — Hia  Strong 
Partiality  for  Yoang  Men— Other  UnofBcial  Dntie^^Ability  of  hia  Dlapatchea— Political 
Prophesying — His  Diplomatic  Career  commands  Universal  ApplaiiHe— Mr.  Jay's  Test!- 
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Martha  Jefforaon'a  Xarrative  of  Joamcy  Home— Danger  at  Xorfolk- Reception  at 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
1799—1790. 
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Judge  Mar^^hall's — With  General  Knox's — With  Colonel  HumphrevH'— With  John  Jay's 
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of  17?7 — Ilia  Speech  in  favor  of  Monarchy — Olijectious  to  Madison's  Itcport  of  Speech 
examined — ('lovcrneur  ^iorris's  Speech  in  the  Convention — I'n'Jrct  <-f  niakini;  Hi-hop 
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Budohih  Cahinct  politically balanced  "—Flo  w  far  otlierwisc  balanced— Its  Mode 
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President  to  Rhode  Island — Cabinet  Qaeationa  in  regard  to  Lord  Dorchester — Jefferson's 
Apflwer—Hiiiniltfin's— President  concurred  with  Jefferson— Jefferson  visits  Ilomc— Nine 
Letters  to  Lis  Daughters — Energetic  Advice  to  President  on  Knjjlish  Affairs — His  Advice 
adopted— Import  and  Excise  Bill — Symptoms  of  Publio  r>i?^salisf.n  tion— MaJi'<on's 
Course  and  Motives— United  States  Bank  Bill  passed— Cabinet  Opinions  on  it — Presi- 
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ed Government — Was  a  Theorist  and  a  Projector— Was  an  able  Executive  Man— The 
Qnalitica  which  consiiired  to  produce  tliis — He  was  earnest  and  honest  in  his  Princ  iples 
— Comparative  Frequency  of  aacli  men  aa  Jcffcraon  and  Hamilton,      .      .      .  59i 
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CHAPTER  I. 
1743—1764. 

Topojrraphy  of  Virfrinia—The  Birth-place  of  Mr.  Jt'lft-rson— Early  Settlement  of  the  8tat« 
— Large  i-^iaies  acquired  by  the  Lowland  Pruprietors — Their  Style  of  Living,  Manners, 
HaMtB^  and  Charmoter-Oliwr  Soeial  Strata^llr.  Jefferson's  Anesstors— His  Grand- 
ftttior   "Fnrlj   History  of  his  Father,  Colonel  Petfr  Jefferson — Colonel  Jefferson's 
Ertato— Ue  marries  June  Randolph— Ueucsiogy  of  the  Uandolph  Family— Its  SetUe- 
MBt  and  Orest  Bnoesss  teVTrgtufs  Tsham  Baadolpli,  Ihe  Falher-iii-law  of  ColoMl 
Jsfferson — Colonel  Jefferson's  first  Civil  OfBces — Birth  of  Thomas  Jefferson— Colonel 
Jeffen^on'B  Uemoval  to  Tockahoe — Assists  in  surveying  Boundary  Line  and  construct- 
ing Map  of  VirgintaF-ini  RetarB  to  Albemarle—Appointed  Colonel  of  his  Cotmtf-. 
Elected  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Bargcssea — His  Death  and  Character— His  Training 
of  his  Sod,  and  Influence  in  forming  his  Character — Mr.  Jefllbrson's  Mother — Her  Cha- 
racter— Family  Becord — Childhood  of  Mr.  Jefferson — His  Religious  Training — His 
Buly  Education  and  Amusements— First  meets  Patrick  Henry— Enters  College— His 
Relatires  at  WilliamMburg — HIh  Habiti  of  Study — His  Morals  ami  Sti\ndard  of  Action — 
Influence  of  Dr.  Ssnall— Second  Year  in  College— Attainments  and  Favorite  Branches-^ 
Braachss  which  were  not  Favorites  -Ifartal  Charaoteriatios— FaTorite  Antiiors— 
Studies  Law  with  Mr.  Wythe — Iiititnaoy  with  Governor  Fauquier-  TTr> bit ?i  n<*  a  haw 
Student— First  Love— Penonal  Appearance,  AcoompUshinents,  Conversational  Powers 
fsmper,  eto«— BMonae  of  Agt. 

A  GLANCE  at  the  map  of  Virginia  shows  that  the  territoiy  of 
that  State  is  divided  about  midway  by  several  ranges  of  monn- 
tUDS,  c  'IK  ctivelv  taking  the  name  of  Appalachians  or  Allc<^ha- 
uleS)  whicli  extend  tliroiigh  it  from  tlie  southwest  to  tho  north- 
ea-^t,  nearly  parallel  with  its  Atlantic  shore.    From  the  ocean, 
about  luilf  the  distance  to  the  most  eantern  of  these  ranges — tlic 
Bine  Ridge — stretclies  tlie  low,  and  often  marshy  Tertiary 
plain,  through  which  the  tides  extend  up  the  sluggish  rivers ; 
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and  hence  it  is  called  the  "  tide-water  country."  From  its  west- 
ern limit,  the  surface  rises  more  rapidly  and  brokenly,  but  still 
very  gradually,  to  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge ;  and  this  second 
plain,  known  in  Old  Virginia  statutes  as  the  "  Piedmont  Coun- 
try," is  more  fertile  and  salubrious  than  the  lower,  and  as  it 
neai*s  the  mountains,  is  excelled  in  these  particulars  by  few 
countries  on  earth.  Detached  hills  of  no  great  elevation  ooca- 
eionally  break  its  surface  ;  and  parallel  with  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
about  twenty  miles  east  of  it,  a  continuous  chain,  from  six  hun- 
dred  to  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  known  now  as  the  Southwest 
Ran«re.  extends  from  James  River  to  the  southern  head-waters 
of  the  Rappahannock.  South  of  the  village  of  Charlottesville, 
the  space  between  these  outliers  and  the  Bine  Kidge,  is  mostly 
filled  with  a  cluster  of  irregular  heights,  still  lower  than  the 
former,  called  the  Bagged  Moimtaiiis ;  but  north  of  Oharlottee- 
Tille,  the  broad  valley  stretchee  away  as  Dur  as  the  eye  will 
reach  to  the  northeast,  presenting  a  mixture  of  fields  and  wood- 
lands and  running  streams,  combined  into  a  landscape  of  quiet 
but  uncommon  beauly. 

From  the  slopes  of  the  Blue  Bidge,  west  of  CharlottesYiUe, 
spring  two  streams  which  unite  to  form  the  Bivanna,  the  prin- 
cipal northern  tributary  of  the  James ;  and  alter  their  conflu- 
ence, they  find  iheir  way  through  a  gap  in  the  Southwest 
Bangs,  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  chain,  in  Albemarle 
county.  This  opening  through  the  hills  is  about  a  mile  in 
breadth.  A  little  more  than  a  mile  from  its  eastern  outlet,  on 
one  of  those  gentle  swells  into  which  the  riyer  banks  are  here 
CTery where  broken — ^in  Uie  midst  of  a  now  cultivated  field — 
stand  two  plane  and  two  locust  trees ;  and  hard  by  is  (or  was 
in  1851)  a  cavity,  nearly  filled  by  the  plow,  indicating  to  the 
passer,  by  the  bits  of  broken  bricks  and  plaster,  and  remnants 
of  chimney-stones,  fire-cracked  and  vitrified,  which  lay  in  and 
about  it,  that  here  once  had  been  the  cellar  of  a  human  habi- 
tation. A  Vilginia  farm-house  formerly  occupied  the  site.  It 
was  of  a  story  and  a  half  in  height ;  had  the  four  spacious 
ground  rooms  and  hall,  with  garret  chambers  above,  common 
in  those  structures  a  hundred  years  since ;  and  also  tlie  usual 
huge  outside  chimneys,  planted  against  each  gable  like  Gothic 
buttresses,  but  massive  enough,  had  such  been  their  nse,  to  sup- 
port the  walls  of  a  cathedral,  instead  of  those  of  a  low,  wooden 
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cottage.  In  that  home  was  bom  TboiiAa  Jbwbbbov  ;  the  plane 
and  locust  treos  were  planted  by  his  hand  in  his  twenty-fint 
year. 

The  spot  commands  a  delightful  Tiew.  On  the  east  and 
M»lh,  the  eye  wanders  over  a  rolling  plain,  bounded  onlj  hy 
the  horizon.  West  and  north,  it  rests  on  the  wooded  folds 
and  waving  summit  Ime  of  the  Southwest  Bange.  The  first  of 
these  eLevatione  south  of  the  Riyanna — a  hill  six  hundred  feet 
in  height,  and  approaching  nearer  to  a  hemispherical  than 
oonical  form,  overtopped  on  the  south  by  Garths  Mountain, 
and  on  the  north  dropping  down  in  rocky  cliffii  to  the  river's 
brink — is  Monticello.'  Through  the  Rivanna  gap,  the  eye, 
after  traversing  a  portion  of  the  valley  west  of  the  hills, 
encoonters,  on  the  left,  the  broken  and  picturesque  summits 
of  the  Ragged  Mountains,  while  beyond,  and  to  the  right,  the 
Blue  Ridge  lifts  up  its  towering  barrier — as  if  typical  of  the 
SOU  and  climate,  of  the  rich  hue  of  the  ripe  blue  wild-grape* — 
against  the  western  sky. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  Virginia,  the  inhabitants  found 
the  river-bottoms  of  the  tide-water  region  more  fertile  tliau  the 
intervening  sandy  ridges;  and  the  rivers  themselves  for  a  long 
period  furnished  the  only  convenient  means  for  transporting 
heavy  products  to  or  from  the  seaboard.  The  population, 
therefore,  dun^  to  their  banks,  each  new  wave  of  foreign  emi- 
gration, or  yonnger  and  spreading  generation  of  the  inhabitants, 
advancing  higher  towards  their  sources.  Lands  were  obtained  ^ 
on  easy  conditions  from  the  Government  and  otherwise ;  and 
provident  individuals  secured  vast  estates.  Tliis  was  jiarticn- 
larly  tlie  case  on  James  Itivcr,  where  the  most  enterprising  and 
wealthy  of  the  earlier  eini;:;raiit8  established  tlieinselves.  Some 
of  these,  men  of  particular  mark  and  energy,  acquired  posses- 
sions vying  in  extent  with  those  of  the  proudest  nobles  ot 
their  native  land.  Those  were  perpetuated  in  their  families  by 
entails,  the  laws  regulating  which  were  ultimately  rendered 
more  stringent  in  Virginia,  than  in  England  itself.  As  their 
lands  rose  gradually  in  value,  the  great  lowland  proprietors 
began  to  vie  with  English  nobles  in  wealth  as  well  as  iu  terri- 

•  From  the  Italian,  sifrnifjring  "Little  Mountain." 

«  IteTCrlTi  the  early  historian  of  Virginia,  speakiog  of  the  wild  grapes,  when  left  10 
mtmm  fa  ttA  clearinRa,  sayg :  1  have  seen  in  this  C«M  more  grapes  upon  oM  riVgl* 
^  tlr^-  would  lo*d  ft  LoiMloii  OMt."— HMofv  «f  PSryM^  Book  iL  dtap.  22. 
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torj.  Many  of  them  lived  in  baronial  splendor.  Tlieir  abodes, 
it  is  true,  were  comparatively  mean,  iis  the  country  did  not  yet 
famieh  permanent  building  materials,  except  at  vast  cost,  nor 
did  it  fornifih  practiced  architects  to  make  use  of  them :  *  but 

their  spacious  grounds  and  gardens  were  bravely  ornamented ; 
their  tables  were  loaded  with  plate,  and  with  the  luxuries  of 
the  Old  and  New  World numerous  slaves,  and  white  persons 
whose  time  tlioy  owned  for  a  term  of  years,'  served  them  in 
every  cap{icity  wliich  use,  InxTiry,  or  ostentation  could  dictate  ; 
and  when  they  travelled  in  state,  tlicir  cumbrous  and  richly 
appointed  coaches  wore  draj^^i-ed  ])y  six  liorsea,  driven  by  three 
postillions.  But  usually  the  mistress  of  the  household,  with 
her  cliildren  and  maids,  appropriatcMi  this  veliicle.  Tlic  Vir- 
ginia fjentlemun  of  that  day,  with  much  of  the  feelin<jf  of  eai  lit-r 
feudal  times,  wlu-n  the  spur  was  the  badge  of  kniglitliood, 
esteemed  the  saddle  tlie  most  manlj^,  if  not  the  only  manly, 
way  of  making  use  of  the  noblest  of  brutes.  He  accT>rdingly 
performed  all  his  ordinary  journeys  on  horseback.  AVhen  ho 
went  forth  with  his  wli(*le  household,  the  cavalca<le  consisted 
of  the  mounted  white  males  of  the  family,  the  coach  and  six, 
lumbering  through  the  sands,  and  a  retinue  of  mounted  body 
servants,  grooms  with  spare  led  ii-uve?',  etc.,  in  the  rear. 

In  their  general  tone  of  character,  the  lowland  aristocracy  ot 
Viririnia  resembled  the  cultivated  landed  jrentrv  of  the  mnthcr 
country.  Numbirs  of  them  were  highly  educatetl  and  accom- 
plished, by  foreign  study  and  travel ;  and  nearly  all,  or  cer- 
tainly much  the  largest  portion,  obtained  an  excellent  educa- 
tion at  William  and  Mary  College,  after  ita  establishment,  or 

•  Yet,  If  thej  iBcked  the  baronld  dRm  of  England,  they  dtd  not  lack  eoofortsble 

r('fi(lcuoL-«.  n  vrriy  (writing  abont  1720,  we  tbink)  sa\>>  that  several  Kcntlt'tnen  of 
Williuin-*l)iir>r  li;ivo  "  hiiilt  thftiiselvcs  larpc  tirick  hoasen,  of  many  rooran  ou  a  floor; 
but,"  ho  add--*,  "they  don't  citwi  to  niake  tht  rn  lofty,  having  e.xtent  enough  of  ground 
to  build  upon;  and  now  and  then  they  arc  visited  by  winds  which  would  incomniodc  a 
towering  fabric.  Thev  love  to  h.ivo  iarije  roonin,  that  they  may  be  cool  in  suuinior.  Of 
late  thev  have  made  their  stories  much  higher  ttuui  formerly,  and  their  windows  larger, 
and  sasht  with  crratal  glass ;  adoroiug  their  apartments  w'ith  rich  furniture.  All  their 
dnadnriea  of  cookery,  washing,  dairiea,  etc.,  are  peifonaed  in  otftcea  apart  Arom  the 
dweUing-hoosei,  irlilcb  by  this  meaiM  are  kept  more  coot  ud  nraet."  Hue  deocriptiott 
would  apply  equally  to  the  belter  teildeiicea  CD  the  JtaMii  oxoept  that  maaj  of  the  laV 
ter  were  conRtructtd  of  wood. 

'  "The  families,"  says  Uevorly,  "  bcfnir  altogether  on  country  seats,  they  have  their 

Sazier><,  seedsmen,  gardeners,  brewers,  bakers,  butchers,  and  cooks  within  themselves; 
ey  h:i\<-  ii  },'reat  nieuty  ami  variety  of  pruvision-*  for  thi  ir  t.iMf  ;  and  as  for  ftpicery, 
and  other  thingH  the  country  don't  produce,  they  have  cooatant  aappliea  of  'em  from 
England.  The  gentry  pretend  to  have  their  Tiotoala  dmt  aad  aorfod  op  aa  nleelj  aa 
Hbn  best  tables  in  liondon." 

*  Being  apprenticed,  to  pay  their  pasiuige  money. 
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respectabJe  acquirements  in  the  classical  schools  kept  in  nearlj 
every  parish  bj  the  learned  clergy  of  the  EetabliBhed  Church. 
As  a  class,  they  were  intelligent,  polished  in  manners,  high- 
toned  and  hospitable — and  sturdy  in  their  loyalty  and  in  their 
adherence  to  the  national  Church.    Tlieir  winters  were  otl:en 
spent  in  the  f^aieties  and  festivities  of  tlie  provincial  capital ; 
their  suminers,  when  not  connected  with  the  public  service, 
principally  in  supervising  their  immense  estates,  in  vi-^iting 
each  other,  and  in  such  amusements  as  country  life  atiurded. 
Among  tlie  latter,  the  chase  held  a  prominent  place.  Born 
alino.-t  to  the  saddle  and  to  ilie  use  of  tire-arms,  they  were  keen 
hunters;*  and  when  the  chase  was  over,  they  sat  round  groan- 
ing boards,  and  drank  confusion  to  Frenchman  and  Spaniard 
abroad,  and  to  lioundhead*  and  Prehitist  at  home.    Wlien  the 
lurking  and  predatory  Indian  became  tlie  object  of  pui-suit, 
no  strength  of  the  Red  man  could  withstand,  no  speed  of  his 
elude,  this  fiery  and  gallantly  mounted  cavalry.    The  social  ^ 
gulf  which  separated  this  from  the  common  class  of  colonists, 
"became  about  as  deep  and  wide,  and  as  ditlicult  to  overleap  in 
marriage  and  other  social  arrangements,  as  that  which  divided 
tiie  gentry  and  peasantry  of  England.    Such  were  the  Carters, 
the  Carys,  the  Burwells,  the  Byrds,  the  Fairfaxes,  the  Ilarri-  > 
sons,  the  Lees,  the  Randolphs,  and  many  other  families  of  early 
Virginia. 

Tarions  floeial  strata  intervened  between  the  great  lowiand 
proprietors  and  the  lowest  class  of  whites.  Midway  in  this 
scale,  of  ooDceded  respectability  and  of  a  fortune  neitlier 
large  nor  mean,  stood  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Jefferson, 
residing  at  Oabome's,  on  the  James,  in  Chesterfield  county.  His 


1  For  ■atafttod  pletiim  of  fhne  daiUng  riden,  hnntiiig  bean,  door,  ud  **  TtmliM 
dni^ng  captared  woIvch  aUvv  ill  fhoir  Iuhmm' tU^  **  IMM  lUtonng  in  ttt^ 

BeTfrir,  Book  iv.  chap.  21. 

*  ^V'e  do  not  propos?©  tn  enter  upon  the  question  wliffher  the  Cavalier  nr  PuritMl 
blood  preilominated  amoiiK  the  early  lowland  arutocracy  of  Virginia.    It  will  not  jirDha- 
bly  be  (lisputed  by  any  that  ihU  tJaia  were  genenilly  decided  ioytiJht»,  whatever  their 
oeidigrte.    Perhaps  we  should  Htate  the  question  which  han  been  raised  more  acouratelj 
wjing  it  is  whether  the  "lowland  gran>lee8"  of  Virginia  were  fiprung  from  the 
kigber  or  lower  ela— w  ia Eogland.  Our  opiiiicM  is  that  there  liave  been  deei<ie.i  ex  i^- 
feratione  fn  tihe  extreme  statements  on  both  tides.  If  weU-presenred  and  proi)erly 
eonoected  family  traditions  and  record*!  mn  be  relied  on,  not  a  few  of  the  earlier 
fettlem  belonged  to  English  f.irnilies  of  rank,  particuUirly  thoM  which  were  reduced 
fr"ra  afHiifnr«;  to  comparative  pnvcrty  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charlo«  1.'?*  tinif.    On  the 
Other  hand,  we  »:'nt<-rtaia  no  douht  that  many  of  the  mor*t  opulent  and  <ii>tiMir'ii-li<  d 
Jhmiiiea  of  the  Old  Dominion  sprung  from  enterpri;4inyj  emigrantn  without  any  -^luh 
>iis.   Bat  esteeming  the  subject  of  no  sort  of  coaae%iience,  we  will  not  stop  t« 
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ancestors  had,  according  to  family  tradition,  emigrated  from 
near  Mount  Snowden,  in  Wales  ;  and  they  were  among  the  first 
settlers  of  Virginia.    One  of  them  was  a  representative  of 
Flower  de  Hundred  in  the  Colonial  Assembly  convened  by 
Governor  Yeardley,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1619,  in  the  choir  of  the 
church  at  Jamestown* — ^the  first  legiBlatire  body  of  Europeans, 
we  think,  that  ever  asBembled  in  the  New  World.  This  was 
twelve  years  after  the  first  colonizatioii  of  Virginia,  and  one  year 
before  the  Mayfiower  reached  the   wild  New  England  ahore." 
Yirginia  contained  at  the  time  but  six  hundred  white  inhabit- 
ants, men,  women,  and  children.  The  first  Jefferson,  of  whom 
any  particular  accounts  are  preserved,  residing  at  Osborne's  aa 
already  mentioned,  had  three  sons,  Thomas,*Field,  and  Peter. 
Thomas  died  young.  Field  emigrated  to  a  place  on  the  Boanoke, 
a  few  miles  above  the  pouit  where  the  river  enters  North  Caro- 
lina, where  he  lived  and  died.  He  had  a  numerous  family,  sev- 
eral of  whom  were  competent  and  sncoessfnl  men  in  their  avoca- 
tions.* The  third  brother,  Peter,  was  bom  Febmaiy  29th,  1708. 
His  early  education  had  been  neglected,  but  possessing  a  strong 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  great  energy  of  character,  he  subse- 
qnently  made  up  for  the  deficiency  by  study  and  reading.  Like 
a  celebrated  contemporary,  twenty-four  years  younger,  Qeorge 
Washington,  he  started  his  business  career  as  a  STurveyor,  and  it 
was  probably  in  this  capacity  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  Bandolph  family.  If  so,  business  relations  speedily  ripened 
into  the  most  intimate  social  ones,  for  he  soon  became  ^e  bosom 
friend  of  William,  the  young  proprietor  of  Tuckahoe,  and  the 
preferred  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  oldest  daughter  of  Isham 
of  Dungeness,  Adjutant-General  of  Virginia.   In  1785  he  pre- 
pared to  establish  himself  as  a  planter,  after  the  usual  manner 
of  yovnger  sons,  by   patenting  "  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  at 
the  cast  opening  of  the  gap  where  the  Bivanna  passes  through 
the  Southwest  Bange.  His  tract  lay  mostly  on  the  plain,  but  it 

I  The  record  of  this  MMmblue  only  exists,  so  far  as  we  knoir,  In  the  nriti<sh  Stnt« 
Paper  Office,  where  it  ^aa  seen  by  Conwfty  Robiniion,  K«q..  of  Virginia,  in  lK\-.  He 
copied  the  naiiu's  of  the  burgenses.  Emign  Ro<i8inghain  also  reiirost  nttMl  Flower  <U>  Hun- 
dred. Thi^.  we  are  informed,  was  Sir  Cleorge  Yeardlev's  scttleiuetit,  next  below  (and  oa 
tli<>  ii|ipi>-ib-  side  of  the  JaiiK-s  }tiv>T)  Sliirli-y  Hundred,  whi<dlWM  UXt  ImIoW  BsmudA 
Uandred,  at  the  couflucnce  of  the  Appomatox  and  Jatne»«. 

*  A  short  iiwtrament,  in  the  baDdwritiog  and  bearing  the  sSgmtare  of  one.  and  we  b«- 
Uevs  the  oldMt  of  hi^  sons,  Thomas,  U  berore  vs.  It  betnm  »  pnolieed  hand  aad  has  ■ 
Simtlj  Iflcenass  ■  verv  decided  one  in  the  sigutue  and  m  fhe  nuenle— to  eUn^ 
gr^T  of  a  aem  eetobnted  eonsiii  of  the  snw  name. 
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alao  «ztended  up  the  declivities  of  tlie  hilla,  embmcing  the  entire 
one  afterwards  named  Monticello.  His  "  patent "  was  joined  on 
the  east  by  another,*  of  two  tliousand  four  hundred  acres,  made 
a  few  days  earlier  by  his  friend  William  Randolph.    Not  long 
afterwards,  Peter  Jefferson    purehaaed,"  as  the  family  laud-roUa 
specify,  four  hundred  adjoining  acres  of  the  other's  tract — pro- 
bably to  obtain  a  preferred  site  for  hie  reaidencc,  for  it  was  on 
this  portion  of  hia  land  he  subsequently  conatructed  it.    But  an 
anthenticated  copy  of  the  deed,  now  in  the  possession  of  a  great 
grandaon^  ehowa  that  the  consideration  paid  for  the  four  hundred 
acres  was  "  Henry  Weatherbourne's  biggest  bowl  of  arrack 
punch !"    This  was  somewhat  characteristic  of  the  times,  and 
entirely  cliaracteristic  of  all  the  intercourse  between  these  de- 
voted friends.    To  his  whole  farm  Peter  Jeffereon  gave  the  name 
of  Shadwell,  after  that  of  the  parish  in  Loudon,  where  hid  wife 
was  born.     lie  was  married  in  173S. 

The  Ilaii<ioli>]is  had  been  for  ai^cH  a  family  of  consideration 
in  the  rnitUaud  counties  (tf  Warwick  and  Nortliampton,  iu  Eng- 
land, and  they  claimed  among  tlieir  ancestors  the  powerful 
Scotch  Earls  of  Murrav,  connected  bv  blood  or  alliance  with 
manv  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  the  English  and 
iscotch  ]-)eerage,  and  with  royalty  itself.  Many  were  tlie  eminent 
statesnien,  warriors,  churchmen,  and  scholars,*  who  sprung  from 
this  etock.'    Wiiliain  Baudolph  of  Warwickshire,*  the  son  of  a 


>  Now  Rljjebill.  the  seat  of  Colonel  Thoma.1  Jefferson  Randolpli. 

*  A  in 'Tiu' the  latter  the  render  of  early  Ent'linh  poetry  wi!!  not  fri^ct  the  wit  and  poet, 
9homa>-'  Uaudolph,  whom  Ben  Jonson  thought  worthy  to  be  curnlleil  !iiui>np  hiHailnpted 
■OD^.    Ue  was  the  great  uncle  of  William  Randolph,  the  founder  of  the  Virginia  family. 

*  Mr.  JeSSeraon,  m  hte  autobiographical  Memoir,"  remarlu:  Thejr  [the  fiandolplMj 
Inee  «Im^  pedigree  flurback  in  Kngtand  and  Scotland,  to  wUch  let  eTwry  <««  nerftw 
die  fkith  and  merit  he  cbooseH."  We  have  learned,  with  Bome  astonishment,  that  the 
playful  flinj?  at  lanf;  pedigrees  generally,  contained  in  the  close  of  this  sentence  (made 
obvi<>ii>l_v  to  pr>  v»'iit  the  imprt^-^sion  that  ht  attached  any  undiic  iiupnrtanco  to  the  f:ift 
jtt»(  named  by  him,  thi»t  is,  that  hit  maternal  pedigrcu  extemled  far  bark  in  Kngluinl  and 
S'otland).  hart  been  con-tnicl  into  a  Sf-rioii-'  iiit''iition  to  «li-<rredit  the  iH>lii:r»'e 
"  traced  "  by  hia  maternal  relatives !  Apart  from  the  que^^tionable  tante  there  would  i>e  la 
tdteUDg  each  an  occasion  to  make  tbU  isHue  with  hia  maternal  relatives  (when  ho  could 
frite  la  wHj  hmwt  pMMd  over  the  topic  in  sQeoc*),  ve  chaawe  to  know  that  it  wm  tbe 
eoraoB  o^nvtMidnK  of  Us  flunflr  that,  if  he  attached  no  epeeial  iraportanoa  to  Ui 
long  m.itemal  pedigree,  he  never  direampd  of  throwing  any  discredit  on  Its  accoracjr  in 
point  of  fact — ^tnongh  perhaps  he  thought  all  pedifH'ees  ronning  back  through  agea^  a 
cla««  of  records*  to  place  iraplirit  i  (  ,>i(i.l,>iK  e  in  which  re<inir«'<l  a  pretty  strong  exercise 
of ''faith!"  Thin  was  what  he  meant  to  express,  and  all  he  meant  to  exprefW,  in  the 
remark  we  have  qtiotcd. 

*  He  waa  the  third  of  three  sons  (John,  Richard,  and  William),  sons  of  William  Ran 
it^tpk  («)  born  Oct.  18,  1607,  and  his  wife  Dorothy  Law,  widow  of  Thomu'^  Wc^t  and 
^aoghter  of  Richard  Law.  William  Randolph  (a)  waa  the  ion  of  William  lUndulph  (6) 
bora  1573,  and  hia  wife  Elisabeth  Smith,  daoghter  of  Thomaa  Smltii.  Their  iasue  were, 
1  Thomas  (the  poet) ;  i.  WilUam  (a) ;  8.  Robert ;  i.  EUzabeth.  WUUam  Bandolph  {b} 
vwtkaaon  of  BolMVtBandirfphandltoaeBoberti,  etc.,  etc 
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cavalier  whose  fortunes  liad  been  broken  in  the  civil  wars,  on 
arriving  at  man's  estate,  or  a  little  earlier,  emigrated  to  Virginia 
about  the  year  1C60,  and  established  himself  at  Turkey  Island,* 
twenty  miles  below  TJiclmioud,  in  James  liiver.  He  married 
Marv,  dauarhter  of  Henry  and  Cjitherine  Isham  of  Bermuda 
Hundred,  Virginia,  of  the  tamily  of  Lluun  in  Northam]>ton- 
shire,  England,  baronets.  He  brought  with  him,  it  is  believed, 
some  amaW  remains  of  a  former  family  fortune,  and  being  a 
man  C)f  f-ngacity  and  enterprise  he  ra}>i<lly  increased  it,  and  con- 
tinued to  add  possession  to  possession  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  IHh  of  April,  1711.  He  was  a  man 
of  decided  mark  and  consideration  in  the  colony  ;  was  made 
colonel  of  his  county  ;  was  one  of  the  Trustees  named  in  the 
charter  to  William  and  Mary  College,  granted  by  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  held  several  other 
public  positions  of  consideration.  While  preparing  to  leave  a 
large  fortune  to  each  of  his  numerous  children,  he  had  the  wis- 
dom to  confer  upon  them  a  more  substantial  benefit,  in  advance, 
in  that  finished  education,  which,  in  addition  to  their  natural 
talents  and  their  nnmbers,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  remark- 
able fhtnre  celebrity  and  inflnenee  of  his  family.  He  saw 
teTeral  of  hie  sons  established  on  their  estates  before  his  death, 
and  with  the  paternal  solicitade  and  determined  energy  which 
marked  his  character,  went  in  person  with  his  slaves  to  make 
the  commencement  of  their  improyements,  and  even  to  aid 
them  in  the  erection  of  their  buildings. 

His  children  were  William,  of  Torkey  Ishind ;  Thomas,  of 
Tnckahoe ;  Isham,  of  Dnngeness;  Richard,  of  Curies ;  Si)r  Johsi 
of  Williamsburg,  knight ;  Heniy,  who  died  unmarried ;  Edward, 
who  resided  in  England;  Hwy  and  Elizabeth.  These  held 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  offices  in  the  colony,  aa  did 
their  children  and  their  children's  children,  in  that  and  in  the 
Itepublican  Oommonwealth  which  succeeded  it.  The  family 
prolificacy  also  continued ;  and,  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  few  distinguished  families  or  individuals  could  be  found 
in  Yiiginia  who  did  not  claim  kindred  with  the  Bandolphs.* 

>  Now  a  poJnt  of  land,  rather  than  an  ifllnnd  (roys  the  Virj^nla  m^rfcal  Rf^pioter), 
IjrioR  bftwccn  theJaines  and  Ttirkoy  l!»land  Creek,  where  the v  come  together.  The  lat- 
ter divide^  H.-nri<  o  from  Oiarl.-i  City  C<>m»ty,  "  and  Turkoy  fsland"  is  in  Henrico. 

'  1.  William  Randolph  (the  secoDd  of  that  name  of  Tarkey  bland)  was  aBoval  CooD- 
eiUorof  State,  ud  tiro,  At  kMt,€f  hit  KnlMMVi^vflleldpod^      S.  Ibobh^  of 
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Tlie  only  traces  now  visible  of  this  once  prond  race  at  Tar* 
key  Island — the  headquarters  of  the  ancient  family — are  a  por- 
tion of  the  iiiaoFion-liou^o  erected  by  tlie  firr^t  proprietor,  and 
the  family  burial-phice.    The  massive  walls  of  the  former  (hnilt 
of  imY>orte<l  brick),  originally  two  stories  ]n<;h,  surrounded  by 
porticos  on  tliree  sides,  surmounted  by  a  large  tine  dome  called 
"the  bird  ciiu^e,"  by  the  early  navigators  of  the  J;uue>,  front 
the  great  number  of  birds  seen  hovering  and  singing  about  it 
the  whole  of  such  choice  construction  that  it  required  seven 
years  to  complete  it,  insomuch  that  a  joiner  commenced,  and 
served  his  entire  apprenticesliip  in  one  of  its  elaborately  finished 
rooms,  "learning  more  of  his  trade  than  one  could  now  do  in 
building  or  helping  to  build  a  hundred  houses,"  is,  at  the  pre- 
sent lime,  l>ut  an  unsightly  ruin,  stripped  by  fire  of  its  porticos 
and  interior  ornaments,  reduced  to  a  single  story,  and  roughly 
furnished  for  a  negro  quarter!'     Such,  or  a  more  com{)lete 
destruction,  has  been  the  mournful  fate  of  nearly  all  tlie  ancient 
mansions  of  the  early  great  families  of  Virginia!    And  there 
are  but  few  inatances  where  those  families  themselves  uow 


Tock&hoc,  was  the  father  of  Colonel  William  (of  Dangcness),  the  friend  of  Peter  Jefltar 
•on,  and  hia  aon.  Colonel  Thomas  Mann,  wa««  a  member  of  the  Houfle  of  BiirgesseB,  4lf  ttM 
Committee  of  Safetv,  etc.,  and  his  son  of  the  same  name,  of  EdgeluUl  (who  narrtod 
Martha,  danghter  of  Thomas  Jeflbnon),  was  Member  of  Congress,  Colonel  of  the  90lh 
Regiment,  in  the  war  of  1812|  QoTemor  of  Yirsinia,  eto.  One  of  Thomas  of  Toekahoe's 
daughters  married  PrenMent  William  Stith,  the  historian ;  uiother.  the  Rev.  William 
Keith,  by  whom  nhf  ha-l  Mary,  frrandmother  of  Chief  Justice  Marniiall.  3.  Miam,  of 
Dtmjtt^'DeHO.  wa.s  a  M>'iiibtr  of  th<>  HotiJo  of  HurgcKHCH,  and  Adjutant  (Ji  iu  rul  of  llio 
C'll-Hiy.  S..'Vt'r;il  of  hi.^  male  dc!*<  i  n  i  int-.  ln  l  i  nflicial  po-^itiuuH.  aiiil  he  was  grandfather, 
in  Iht;  maternal  line,  of  PreMident  .Ji'll'T-iori  und  (iovernor  Jam'M  I'luo-^ants.  4.  Colonel 
Richard,  of  Curie.-*  (married  to  Jane  Boiling,  great  granddaughter  of  l*i)<"ahont.x>i).  was 
Itea«irer  of  the  Colonyi  ttc.  He  wan  the  grandfather  of  Joan  Bandoljph,  of  AoanokOi 
•Dd  on  the  mother's  me,  of  Qorernor  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  of  BdgehilL  6.  Sir  J<dm 
of  WUliamsborg.  He  was  seat  to  Snglud  In  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  charter 
ef  Wniiam  and  Mary  CoUege^and  retaraed  1mf|rhted.  He  was  Attorney-General,  Speaker 
of  th.'  rfiiLi<o  of  BiirjjcsHCH,  Treasurer,  etc.,  of  the  colony.  Ills  eldest  son,  PL-vton,  was 
also  Atlrinu'V-Gerieral  ami  Speaker  under  the  Crown,  and  first  Prenidcnir  of  the  U.  S. 
Conker-  -- s.  Hi-i  fH'Cond  "on,  Juhu,  wan  AttoriHjy  Gfuoral  under  the  Crown,  and  went  to 
England  on  the  iin^nking  out  of  the  lievolution.  This  laMt  John's  son,  Edmund,  was 
Aide-de-Camp  of  <  I •■rK.Tal  Washington,  Governor  of  Virginia,  Attorney-General,  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  etc.  6.  Henry  died  unmarried.  7.  Edward 
became  a  captain  in  *<he  British  navy,  and  married  an  English  heiress  of  large  fortune. 
8.  Mary  married  C^taia  John  Stita,  and  their  onlr  cUldiWiUiaai,  Rector  of  Henrioo 
parish,  wa.<t  made  Preddent  of  WDHain  and  Mary  Ooffege.  He  wrote  the  History  of  Yir- 
ginia.  ^.  Kli7.;ibcth  married  Theodoric  Bland,  by  whom  she  had  Richard  Bland,  the  f  de- 
Srsted  revo!utiou;iry  writer  and  leader,  memfjer  of  the  first  Congress,  etc.,  and  a 
dtogbtor.  who  the  mother  (we  think)  of  Richard  H.  l^ee. 

^ftiis  uitetcU  does  not  probably  enumerate  half  of  the  oSicefl  held  by  the  first  three  or 
Ibor  ffenerationii  of  the  Virginia' fiandolpbs,  or  of  tiie  distinguished  men  who  were  off- 
shoot* of  the  family  in  the  maternal  line.  We  have  merely  seised  upon  the  most  aocess- 
fble  faets  for  the  purpose  of  giving  m  deer  tmpreMion  of  Mr.  Jeflbreon's  social  starting- 
point,  aii'l  to  ahowjMe  degree  of  ooBMigiiinl^  to  a  good  aai^^  foy  dear  IHendi)  and  a 
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occupy  their  original  poMoaoiona,  or  retain  any  approack  to 

their  ancient  importance! 

Isham  Randolph,  the  third  son  of  "William,  of  Turkey  Island, 
married  Jane  BogeiV}  in  London,  England,  in  1717.  Their 
iMue  were  five  eons  and  six  daughters.  Jane,  the  eldest  child, 
except  a  son  who  died  in  infancy,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1720, 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  married  Peter  Jefferson.  Isbam 
Randolph  shared  fully  in  the  prosperity  of  his  family.  His 
seat,  DungeuesB,  lay  in  Goochland,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
James,  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Rivanna;  and  it 
was  the  abode  of  retinement  and  elegant  hospitality.  A  hun- 
dred servants,  it  was  said,  waited  in  ami  about  it.  Its  possessor 
was  a  well  educated,  intelligent  and  generous  man.  As  such, 
and  as  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  men  of  science  and 
merit  in  the  Colonies  and  in  England,  honorable  mention  is 
made  of  him  in  the  Memoirs  of  Bartram,  the  naturalist.*  He 
died  in  1742,  and  his  monument  is  yet  extant  at  the  iamiljr 
bnrial-place  at  Turkey  Island. 

Peter  Jefferson  established  himself  at  Shadwell,  and  com- 


*  Q.  T.  by  Wn.  DMiiogtoo.  M.D.  LLJ>.  Philadelphi*,  1849.  To  gtrv  *  glfmpie  of  IGr. 
IMmon**  antanMl  gnodlMicr,  tad  of  ^rginia  manners  at  that  tey,  we  willBabJoin  » 
few  extracts  from  thb  work,  prinoiptUy  written  hj  Bertram's  patron,  the  celebrated  old 
Peter  ColUnson,  who  leems  to  have  been  a  perRonal  aoqaaintaoMandeomewhat  parttoo* 
lar  friend  of  laham  Randolph.  Ue  thne  wrote  Bartraa  a  17S7,  whan  ha  vaa  aboot  tak- 
ing VirifiMia  in  his  field  nf  bulaniciil  ex]»lorations  : 

'•  Wild)  ihop  priM  »'p<l-i  home,  I  know  lu)  j)erBon  will  ma1v»>  tine  more  wplcnmc  th&n 
Isbiioi  liaudolph.  He  lives  thirty  or  furty  uuleri  above  the  faiU  of  James  River,  in  Goocb- 
land,  above  the  other  settlementfl.  Now,  I  take  hia  booM  to  be  a  very  Buitable  place  to 
make  a  settlement  at,  for  to  take  aeveral  days'  excorsiona  all  round,  and  to  retorn  to  hia 
boose  at  night."   P.  89. 

Something  of  the  style  of  the  appointmenta  of  tha  waaHfay  Virginians  of  that  day, 
as  well  as  the  sapposed  defloienciea  of  a  portion  of  them  in  more  important  particnlara, 
tre  thus  hit  off  by  thin  quaint  old  writer : 

"  Uue  tiling  I  must  dofire  of  thee,  and  do  in«iKt  that  thee  oblige  mc  therein  :  that  thou 
make  up  that  drugget  olothrs.  to  go  to  Virginia  in,  and  not  :i])iK'ar  to  iii«L,'raoe  thyself  or 
me ;  for  though  I  fhouid  not  esteem  thee  the  lew  to  come  to  me  in  what  dress  thou  will, 
yet  these  Virginians  are  a  very  gentle,  well  drefwed  people,  and  look,  perhaps,  more  at 
»  man's  ontaide  than  kia  inaida.  For  theaa  and  otlier  raaaona  pray  ao  rery  oleaot  neaty 
and handaomely draaaad to l^tginia.  NofaridBdllff «la«haaslinuaaBdaiof«aiiolte 
yw."  P.  89. 

Bartram's  reception  by  bbam  Baadolpk  aeena  to  hava  baoB  ivliat  UsfHend  ColttBaoB 

anticipatei],  f.  r  (  "ullinaon  writes  him  : 

"  As  for  my  friend  Isham,  who  I  am  also  peroonnlly  known  to,  I  did  not  doubt  hA 
eiTility  to  thee.    I  only  wish  to  have  been  there.  ;in,]  -h m  1  it  with  thee."    P.  11.3. 

Bartram's  8ub»cuuent  impressions  of  his  boat,  as  well  as  a  lively  idea  of  the  facilitiaa 
of  intereommnnication  between  tha  dlftNllfc pailB  Of  flw  Ooloslaa  1d  tk«t  day, ara  gif«A 
Uk  a  letter  to  CoUinson,  in  1738 : 

*'  Our  ftiend  Una  Randolph  (a  generoos,  good-natared  gentleman,  aadwallraBpaetod 
by  meet  who  ara  aoqaaintad  with  him),  hatk  agread  wHk  me  to  have  a  oorreaiKMBdaiMa 
together ;  bat  ean't  tall  well  which  way  to  carry  ft  on— whether  back  of  the  raomtalna 
bythe  wav  of  Schenendoah,  or  below  the  mountains,  wc  can't  yet  t*  fl."   P.  122. 

After  the  death  of  Isham  Randolph,  we  tind  (Jolliuiiou  writing*  Burtram,  that  the  good 
MA iigoiM to UiloBff bona, audi doabt Botha ia happy."  JP.IM. 


menced  his  preparations  to  make  it  his  residence,  two  years 
anterior  to  his  marriage.  He  was  the  third  or  fourth  white 
settler  within  the  space  of  several  miles,  and  the  trails  of  the 
hostile  Monacans  or  Tiiscaroras  were  yet  fresh  on  his  lands  and 
tlurough  the  adjacent  hills.  In  a  small  clearing  in  the  dens^e  and 
primeval  forest,  he  erected  his  house  ;  and  his  young  wife,  bred 
UY»  among  surroundings  so  ditferent,  took  up  her  abode  in  it 
8<>on  after  her  marriage.  Their  oldest  son  and  third  child, 
Tliomas  Jefierson,  the  future  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
born  on  the  second  day  of  April,  1743,  O.  S. 

Shad  well  wiks  then  included  in  Goochland,  but  it  fell  within 
the  limits  of  Albenuirle  when  that  county  was  erected  in  1744. 
Peter  Jefiersori  was  a^'pointed  one  of  the  three  original  Justices 
of  tlie  Peace  for  the  new  county.  It  was  an  office  then  only 
held  by  gentlemen  of  the  first  consideration,  as  the  Justices 
composed  the  County  Court,  which  exercised  almost  unlimited 
jnribdietion,  and  controlled  various  important  county  tiffairs. 
He  was  made  County  Surveyor,  an  oftice  also  of  the  first  trust, 
as  it  wu»  las  duty  to  survey  and  describe  the  lands  sold  by 
Goveriiiuent,  and  to  discharge  certain  important  administrative 
functions  in  other  cases. 

In  1745,  Colonel  William  Randolph,  of  Tuckahoe,  died^ 
entreating  his  eurly  friend  to  assume  die  execntonhip  and  per- 
sonal charge  of  his  estate,  and  of  his  only  and  infant  son,  Hiomas 
Mann  Bandolph.  Peter  Jefferson  aoecffdingly  removed  to 
Tnekafaoe,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  James,  a  few  miles  above 
Sichmond,  and  he  remained  there  seven  years.  With  a  ehival* 
ronaneaa  of  feeling  which  ehaUengee  our  admiration,  if  not  onr 
Bnrpriae,  be  evinced  his  recollection  of  early  hindneesee  and  the 
fervor  of  his  friendship,  by  refusing  to  accept  any  other  com- 
pensation for  discharging  this  long  and  laborions  trust,  than  his 
support  while  he  lived  on  the  estate.  This  distinctly  appears 
from  his  acconnt  as  an  executor,  lying  before  us.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson was  two  years  old  when  the  family  exodus  took  place, 
and  he  used  to  mention  as  his  first  recollection,  his  being  handed 
up  and  carried  on  a  pillow  by  a  mounted  slave,  as  the  train  set 
fit  down  the  river  towards  Tockahoe. 

In  1749,  Joshua  Fry,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  William 
and  Hary  College,  and  Peter  Jefferson,  were  associated  in  a 
commission  to  meet  a  like  one  from  North  Oarolina,  to  survey 
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tlie  line  between  their  respective  States,  from  the  point  where  it 
ii;id  bcfii  K'ft  by  Colonel  Byrd  and  his  associate  commissioners, 
in  ITi?"^.  They  commenced  at  Peter's  Creek,  one  of  the  upper 
tributaries  of  the  Dan,  and  continued  from  thence  west  over  the 
Blue  Ividge,  and  through  the  wildernet^s  beyond,  to  "  Steep-rock 
Creek,'-  a  distance  of  ninety  miles.  They  were  fi\ibst'<pieiitly 
employed  to  construct  a  map  of  the  State — the  first  one  founded 
on  much  beside  mere  cc»njectural  data— and  they  completed  it 
in  1751.  A  copy  of  it  is  before  us,  and  though  inaccuracies  of 
course  would  bt>  exjK'cted  in  a  map  not  made  exclusively  from 
actual  survey,  and  though  a  portion  of  it  is  only  conjectural, 
it  is  a  hi<^hly  creditable  production,  all  thint^-s  considered.' 

Soon  atier  Peter  Jelferson's  return  to  his  former  residence  in 
Albemarle,  lie  w;is  appointed  to  the  Colonelcy  of  tlic  county,  an 
office  always  regarded  as  of  the  tirst  honor  and  im])ortance 
under  the  Colonial  Government,  and  particularly  so  when,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  it  conferred  military  command  over  au 
extensive  portion  of  Indian  frontier,  and  when,  we  may  add,  a 
war  for  territorial  dominion  with  the  French,  ou  this  very  fron- 
tier, was  regarded  as  imminent.  Several  years  after  Colonel 
Jefiersou^s  appointment,  we  find,  among  his  manuscripts, 
accotmts  of  dSsbniBementB  by  him  to  militaiy  forces  sent  to 
range  against  the  Indians  in  Angnsta,"  the  adjoining  county 
on  the  west 

He  was,  however,  regarded  with  pecnliar  respect  and  yene* 
ration  by  the  Indians  far  and  near,  and  his  house  was  a  favorite 
stopping-place  for  friendly  chiefs,  and  for  embassies  on  thdr 
way  to  and  ih>m  the  colonial  capitaL  A  great  many  years 
afterward  (in  1812),  his  son,  Thomas  Jefferson,  wrote  a  friend : 

"  So  much  in  answer  to  yonr  inquiries  concerning  Indians,  a  pcoplo  with  whom, 
in  the  early  jiart  of  my  life,  I  was  very  familiar,  and  acquired  impressions  of  attuch- 
mcQt  and  coiumiseratiou  fur  them  which  have  never  been  obliterated.  Before  the 
Berolntioii,  they  w«re  In  the  hebit  of  coming  often  end  in  greet  nmnben  to  the 
kl  it  of  government,  where  I  wu  very  much  with  thera.  I  knew  much  of  the  greet 
Ontassetc,  the  warrior  and  orator  of  the  Cher(>U<'fs ;  lie  was  always  the  puest  of 
my  father,  on  his  journeys  to  and  from  Williamsburg.  I  was  in  bis  camp  when  he 
made  his  great  farewell  oration  to  his  people,  the  evening  before  hie  departure  for 
Snf^d.  The  moon  wee  in  fiill  iplendor,  end  to  her  he  eeemed  to  addrises  hinueU 
ia  Idi  pfBjere  for  hie  own  lafety  on  the  Toyege,  end  that  of  hii  people  daring  hie 

*  There  is  a  copy  of  this  map  (nombered  112)  in  the  New  York  State  Library  at 
llheay. 
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*b*ence ;  his  sounding  roioe,  distinct  nrtiriil.ition,  animated  action,  and  the  solema 
■ilence  of  his  people  at  their  several  tires,  tilled  me  with  awe  and  veneratioOf 
dthougb  I       not  midentand  a  word  be  vttend." ' 

In  1T'>5,  Colonel  Jefferson  was  a  member  of  tlie  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses.    How  long  he  retained  this  position  does 
not  appear,  but  in  all  probability  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
Already,  as  we  may  conclade  from  his  civil  and  military  com* 
missions,  the  most  prominent  man  of  his  connty — and  cTideno- 
ing,  by  the  celerity  of  his  rise  after  his  retnm  to  Albemarle, 
that  ability,  and  standing  both  with  the  governmeDt  and  the 
people,  wMch  promised  greater  fdtnre  honors  and  nsefulneas— 
he  was  suddenly  cnt  off,  August  17th,  1757,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age. 

Many  well  attested  &ct8  and  anecdotes  are  yet  extant  of  the 
life  of  the  father  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  which,  thongh  too  deeol- 
torr,  and  separately  nnimportant,  to  be  embodied  into  a  con- 
nected narration,  give,  taken  together,  a  clear  insight  into  his 
character.  They  all  show  that  he  was  no  ordinary  man.  He 
owed  none  of  his  success  to  good  fortune  or  ingratiating  man- 
ners. He  waa  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and  strength— plain, 
and  aTerse  to  display— he  was  grave,  tadtum,  slow  to  make, 
and  not  over  prompt  to  accept,  advances.  He  was  one  of 
tfaoee  calmlj  and  almost  sternly  self-relying  men,  who  lean  on 
none — who  desire  help  from  none.  And  he  certainly  had  both 
muscles  and  mind  which  could  be  trusted  I  He  could  simulta- 
neously "  head  up  "  (raise  from  their  sides  to  an  upright  posi- 
tion) two  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  weighing  nearly  a  thousand 
poTiTHls  apiece  1  He  once  directed  three  able-bodied  slaves  to 
pull  down  a  ruinous  phed  by  means  of  a  rope.  After  they  had 
again  and  agun  made  the  effort,  ho  bade  them  stand  aside, 
seized  tlie  rope,  and  dragged  down  the  structure  in  an  instant* 
IraditioDS  have  come  down  of  his  continuing  his  1ino^;  as  a  sur- 
veyor through  savage  wildernesses,  after  his  assistants  had  given 
out  from  famine  and  fatigue,  subsisting  on  the  raw  flesh  of 
game,  and  even  of  his  carrying  mules,  when  other  food  failed, 
sleeping  in  a  hollow  tree  amidst  howling  and  screeching  beasts 

•  Letter  to  John  Adam,  Jane  llth,  1811.— OongMii  edition  of  Jelbnon't  Worki^ 
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of  prey,  and  thua  imdauDtedly  pushing  on  until  his  taek  was 

accomplished. 

Ilis  mind  wtis  of  a  corresponding  texture.  He  had  the  same 
love  of  mathematics  which  afterwards  characterized  liis  son — 
and  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  same  remarkable  facility  in  under- 
standing its  processes.  His  judgment  was  swift  and  solid.  His 
neighbors  souglit  his  advice  ;  his  friends  soon  learned  to  esteem 
it  unerring.  His  mind  once  made  up,  no  danger  could  turn  him 
aside — no  obstacles  thwart  his  iron  will,  and  calm,  but  resistless 
energy.  And  he  acted  for  another,  in  these  particulars,  as  he 
acted  for  himself.  Ilis  probity  was  so  conspicuous,  that  other 
wealthy  tViemls  besides  William  Randolph,  desired  him  to  act 
as  their  executor,  and  in  one  or  two  other  instanced  he  con- 
sented. 

"When  the  foregoing  traits  of  character  are  considered^t  be- 
comes easj  to  understand  the  nature  of  that  strong  bond  of 
alliance  which  subsisted,  from  the  outset,  between  Colonel 
Jefferson  and  the  Bandolphs — to  understand  why  that  prond 
fiunily  so  readily  took  the  yonng  smreyor,  without  fortune  or 
finished  education — a  comparatiTe  adyentorer — to  their  close 
fiunily  allianoe  and  friendship.  Those  shrewd  and  practiced 
men  of  the  world  were  not  slow  to  discover  that  this  stately 
young  man'wonld  prove  a  tower  of  strength  to  fiiends,  and  a 
bulwaik  to  be  relied  upon  against  foes.  And  the  eye  of  woman 
rarely  looks  down  with  indifference  on  such  a  union  of  mental 
and  physical  power. 

Bat  so  massively  moulded,  he  had  a  gentler,  softer  side. 
He  was  a  tender  husband,  a  devoted  father.  His  tastes  ap- 
proached to  the  elegant,  in  his  own  household.  After  the 
wearisome  and  often  stirring  events  of  a  day  of  border  life  were 
passed,  he  spent  the  evening  in  reading  historians,  essayists,  and 
even  poets.  Addison,  Swift,  and  Pope  were  prime  favorites 
with  him — ^but  Shakspeare  was  his  great  favorite  1  His  well- 
worn  and  fine  old  edition  of  tlie  work  is  yet  extant'  This 
speaks  volumes  concerning  the  tastes  of  the  man. 

Colonel  Jefferson  was  a  stannch  Whig,  and  he  adhered  to 
certain  democratic  (using  the  word  in  its  broad,  popular  sense) 
notions  and  maxims,  which  descended  to  his  son.  His  leanings 
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as  a  magiatrate  were  to  the  popular  side.   He  was  unpretendiiig 
in  his  equipage  and  address.   A  cardinal  maxim  with  him  was, 
"  Never  ask  another  to  do  for  y<m  what  you  can  do  for  your- 
self."   Ho  held  that  it  is  the  strong  in  body  who  are  both  the 
strong  andyV'd^  in  mind — a  text  his  son  often  afterwards  preachad 
from.     His  attempts  to  fonn  the  character  of  his  son  corre- 
8|M. Tilled  with  his  theories.     He  died  when  the  latter  was 
fourteen  years  old,  but  he  had  already  taug^ht  him  to  sit  his 
horse,  fire  his  gun,  boldly  steoi  the  Kiyaniia  when  the  swollen 
river  was 

"BoUing  r«d  from  bra*  to  biue,* 

and  press  his  way  with  unflagging  foot  throng  the  rocky  aam- 
mita  of  the  contignoiia  hilla  in  pniaiiit  of  deer  «nd  wild  tur- 
keys. Bat  his  attention  was  not  limited  to  physical  training. 
Though  his  son  was  kept  constantly  at  school,  in  the  evenings 
he  put  good  books  into  hie  hands  for  reading,  tanght  him  to 
keep  accoants,  instrncted  him  in  hia  own  beautiful  penmanship,* 
and  impressed  upon  his  mind  lessons  of  system,  ponctoality, 
eneigy,  and  perseverance.  Thomas  Jefferson  always  possessed 
a  particular  veneration  for  the  memory  of  his  father.  Young 
as  he  was  when  the  latter  died,  we  think  his  mind  had  been 
obvionaly  impressed  with  his  instructions  and  example ;  for  we 
trace  a  manifest  analogy — a  family  likeness,  modified  only  by 
circumstances  and  more  in  degree  than  kind — ^between  their 
political,  social,  and  domestio  ideas.  There  was  some  physical 
resemblance  between  them.  According  to  tradition,  the  calm, 
thoughtful,  firm  eye  of  the  son,  and  the  outlines  of  his  £sce,were 
those  of  his  father ;  his  physical  strength,  too,  was  beyond  that 
of  ordinary  men ;  bat  his  slim  form  and  delicate  fibres  wero 
those  of  his  mother's  family.  His  mind,  too,  gave  evidence  of 
both  parental  stocks — of  the  auspicious  combination  of  new 
strength  with  old  courtly  culture,  of  the  solid  with  the  showy, 
of  robust  sense  with  the  glitter  of  talent ! 

It  would  seem  singular  that  Mr.  Jefferson  spoke  no  more 
fully  of  his  father  and  mother  in  his  biographical  Memoir.  To 
the  intellectual  ]>u\vers  and  judgment  of  the  former,  he  j^ays  a 
brief  pasfein^  tribute  ;  and  of  the  latter,  he  hut  records  the  dates 
of  her  birth,  marriage,  and  death.    He  mentions  none  of  the 
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public  ein})luyinent5  of  his  lather  but  those  to  run  the  boundary 
line,  and  coiistruct  the  map  of  Virginia;  but  as  lio  mentions 
tliem  to  show  how  much  liis  father  had  made  amends  lor  his 
eariy  defective  education,  wliy  did  he  not  mention  his  col'Mielcy, 
his  election  to  the  House  of  liui  <j:esses,  etc.,  in  the  same  connec- 
tion ?  Wo  liave  sometimes  conjectured  that  he  might  havejf^or- 
(jotten  those  facts  when  he  sat  down  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  to 
write  the  Memoir.'  But  this  would  not  be  a  necessary  inference. 
He  Wiis,  as  we  shall  have  other  occasions  to  observe,  singularly 
shy  in  speaking  or  writing  of  matters  of  family  history,  out  of 
his  family.  Where  females  were  the  subject,  this  shyness 
reached  to  positive  aversion.  His  silence  about  his  mother  was 
unquestionably  occasioned  by  this  feeling,  and  will  be  found 
consistent  with  his  course  on  analogous  occasions  where  other 
near  and  dear  female  relatives  arc  concerned.  His  mother  was 
erery  waj  worthy  of  his  highest  respect  and  deepest  lore,  and 
ahe  recoiled  them. 

She  Burrived  until  1TT6— A  year  so  memorable  in  the  history 
of  her  son — ^bnt  not  long  enough  to  witness  his  agency  in 
procuring  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  draughting 
the  manifesto  by  which  it  was  published  to  the  world.  She 
was  an  agreeable,  intelligent  woman,  as  well  educated  as  the 
other  Yirginia  ladies  of  the  day,  of  her  own  elevated  rank* in 
society — ^but  that  by  no  means  implying  any  very  profound 

>  During  ii  visit  made  to  Edgchill  by  HI  te  1861,  Colonel  Thoina-^  .1.  Randolnh— Mr. 
Jeflferson's  o/otMt  ^randsoo,  and  the  legatee  of  \\\»jutper» — diAoovcred  in  a  long  untcoqglit' 
of  nceptacle,  a  pile  of  old  books  in  iQanuscript,  a  part  of  which  neither  he  nor  ailjiBMl. 
ber  of  his  fatnll  j  had  Mj  recollection  of  ever  iiaving  aeea  before.  Amongtbem  were  ^ 
rloos  early  memoraoda  and  aceotmtB  of  Tbomaa  Jeflereon,  and  aeooontbooln  of  bisfbther, 
Peter  Jelienion,  kept  in  his  rapar  ity  oxpctitor  of  William  Randoh)h,  County  Surreyor, 
Colonel  of  the  county.  Meralu  r  of  tho  House  of  Bnrgefi«c<<.  etc.  The  accounts  are  con- 
tinuous, go  into  n>ii)utc  details,  are  drawn  n[>  with  admirable  prcri.sion,  and  in  his  own 
clear  beautiful  chirography.  Not  one  of  his  li\  in^r  descendants — thonph  they  had  lived 
varioualy  from  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  vf  irs  in  ttir  family  of  his  son  Tlnmi.t-^  (their 
gramlfatber) — ^knew  that  their  great  grandfather  had  ever  been  Colonel  of  his  eounty,  or 
a  member  of  the  Hmuw  of  Borgcascs.  And  the  manuscripts  disclosed  various  o(Aer  facts 
equally  unknown— some  of  wuch  settled  Umg  moaltd  qnestiona  in  family  tradition— and 
which  the  family  think  it  almost  eertain  that  fbefar  fn«ndfbtber  (Themas  Jeflbreon)  wonU 
have  menlion»'d  to  them,  had  hr  him%rJf  knoum  or  remtmhrred  them.  Mr.  JeflTerson's  (btbet 
died  when  he  was  fmitrrn  vt  ;irs  ftld.  He  was  immediately  sent  atpoy  from  hcmu  to 
school ;  then  followed  colleire  lifo^law  stuilie-;,  carried  on  liulf  the  time  at  the  capital- 
politics — office— a  stormv  and  biHV  life.  It  is  easy  to  supjjose.  therefore,  that  he  re- 
tained few  personal  recollections  or  the  offices,  etc.,  held  by  his  father.  We  slial!  find 
that  a  fire  occurred  when  he  was  a  young  niau.  which  destroyed  his  library  and  inor-t  of  his 

{trofeasional  and  private  papers.  He  wrote  a  friend  at  the  tune  that  all  of  them  perished, 
t  ia  venr  probable,  then,  that  these  old  accoont  books  were  ftaved  wUhatU  kU  knowUd^ 
in  the  bottom  of  some  trunk,  or  box,  or  drawer,  or  package,  stowed  away  amongat 
other  old  lumber,  and  there  lay  for  years  dnring  his  long  absences  and  busy  life,  nntO 
flnaliy  transferred  without  examination  into  tlie  depo.sitory  where  they  were  found,  and 
vhara  liiey  ilopt  whaX^  unknown  nnta  twenty^flTo  yean  ailar  hla  death. 
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aci^uirenrients — and  like  mo.<t  of  tlit;.  (]ini£!:;liters  of  the  Ancient 
Dominion,  of  every  rank,  in  tlie  oltlcn  time,  she  was  ii  notable 
hoiisekce}>er.  She  ])o.s>essed  a  most  amiable  and  atfrctionate 
disposition,  a  lively,  cheerful  temper,  and  a  great  I'und  of 
humor.  She  was  fond  of  writing,  particularly  letters,  and 
wrote  readily  and  well. 

In  Culoiicl  Peter  Jeffersctn's  l>0'>k  <>{'  Common  Prayer,  yet 
in  good  preservation,  are  the  following  entries  of  the  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  of  his  children,  recorded  in  the  hand- 
writing of  liis  Bon  Thomas : 

Births.  IfaanlailiL  IXemthi. 

Jane  Jefferson.  . .  .1740,  June  27   —  .1^661  October  1« 


Harjr  1741,  Oct.  1    ...  .170u,  June  24  — 

Thonws  174S,  ApiH  8  . . .  .1778,  Jan.  1  — 

Elizabeth  1744,  Xor.  4  . . . .        —        ...  .1778,  Juu  1. 

Marthii  n4«.  May  29  ....1765,  July  80  — 

Peier  Field  1748,  Oct.  16  ...  .        —         ...  .1748,  Nov.  29. 

A  son  1750,  March 9....        —        .  ...1750,  Uarcb  9. 

Luej  1758,  Oet  10  ... . 1769,  Sepi  18  — 

AnnaS^cott  >  1?W,  Octl. . . .  - 

Baadolph    )  '  (        —  — 


Thomas  JefTeraon'B  earliest  recollection  has  been  mentioned. 
His  second,  of  a  jear  or  two  later  date,  was  of  going  out  on 
one  occasion  when  his  dinner  had  been  nnnsnally  delayed,  and 
repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  thereby 
obtain  relief  to  his  hunger,  mils  shows  nothing,  except  that 
at  three  or  four  years  old  he  was  taught  to  repeat  his  prayers. 
His  religiona  education  was,  in  fact,  never  neglected  during  his 
boyhood.  It  was  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  which  his 
&ther  and  mother  belonged,  as  had  their  ancestors  before  them, 
and  into  which  he  and  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  bap- 
tised in  their  infancy.  It  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  due  to  this 
early  training  that,  during  all  periods  of  his  life,  he  retained  a 
&miliarity  with  the  Bible,  with  the  prayers  and  collects  of  the 
noble  Xitnrgy  of  the  Ohurch,  and  with  its  psalms  and  hymns, 
poBseesed  by  very  few  persons.  And  those  who  knew  him  best, 
beliere  the  natural  tendency  of  his  mind  was  devotional. 

At  five  years  old,  he  was  placed  at  the  English  school  at 
Tbckahoe.  At  nine,  on  the  return  of  the  family  to  Shadwell, 
he  went  to  the  school  of  IMr.  Douglass,  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
who  taught  him  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  His  after-recol- 
TOl*  1. — 2 
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lections  of  this  place — what  student  has  not  such? — were  of 
mouldy  pies  and  oxcrllont  instruction.  During  his  f'>urth 
year  liere,  his  father  died,  leavini^  directions  tliat  his  oldest  son 
receive  a  thoroui^h  chis'^ical  education,  Mr.  Jeti'ersun  olten 
spoke  ol'  this  dyiiiir  direction  with  deep  feeliii£r.  *' I  have 
often  heard  liini  say''  (Colonel  Tiiomas  J.  Randolph,  his  errand- 
son,  writes  us),  "that  if  he  had  to  decide  between  the  })leasure 
derived  from  the  chissical  education  which  his  father  had  given 
him,  and  the  estate  left  him,  he  would  decide  in  favor  of  the 
former."  This  idea,  too,  is  several  times  advanced  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  published  corrcsi)ondence. 

After  his  fatlier's  decease,  he  was  removed  to  tlie  school  of 
the  lic'V.  Mr.  Maury,  t'ourteen  miles  from  Sliadwell,  at  the  east 
base  of  Peter's  Mountain,'  tlio  hl^dlest  of  the  Southwest  Range. 
Mr.  Maurv,  whose  distinction  it  is  to  have  educated  a  number 
of  the  finest  scholai*s  that  Virginia  luis  ever  produced,  was 
himself  an  elegant  classical  scholar,  and  a  zealous,  thorough 
teacher.  His  pupil  liad  already  formed  habits  of  persever- 
ing application,  and  to  his  clear,  rapid  understanding,  acqni- 
sitlon  scarcelj  cost  an  effort  Snch  a  boy,  if  amiable  and 
oorrect  in  his  habits,  is  always  the  pride  of  a  teacher's  heart, 
and  no  pains  are  spared  on  him ;  and  thus  the  wind  and  tide  of 
school  life  work  together  to  accelerate  his  progress.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson 1008  singularly  amiable  and  correct  in  his  habits.  His 
pi  oficiency  accordingly  wholly  outran  his  years.  Golonel  Jef- 
ferson had  not  forgotten  his  son's  physical  education,  in  his 
dying  injunctions.  The  latter  spent  his  hours  of  recreation, 
daily,  in  hunting  on  Peter's  Mountain ;  and  he  thus  strength- 
ened and  knit  his  person,  which  was  now  rapidly  shooting  up 
tall  and  thin ;  and  he  fixed  into  a  habit  that  love  of  walking 
which  never  afterwards  deserted  him,  and  to  which  he  doubts 
less  owed  a  good  deal  of  the  healthfuluess  and  elasticity  of  his 
old  age.  His  favorite  amusement,  indoors,  was  playing  on  the 
violin,  and  be  was  already  a  proficient  on  that  instrument  for 
one  of  his  years. 

The  cp^t  of  instruction  in  the  classical  schools  kept  at  their 
"  parsonages,  by  most  of  the  Virginia  clergy,  at  that  day,  may  be 
a  matter  of  curiosity  to  antiquaries.   Golonel  Jefferson's  account 

>  The  parsonage  occapicd  the  site  of  the  preient  resideuce  of  Oeaeral  WflUam  F 
QordoB. 
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books  show  that  he  paid  the  Bev.  William  Douglass^  sixteen 
pounds  sterling  per  annnm,  for  teaching  and  bosrding  his  son. 
Those  of  his  ezecator  show  that  twenty  pounds  sterling  were 
snnnally  paid  to  the  Rev.  James  Manr  j.  The  mere  board  wss 
held  in  Tory  little  account,  and  ss  money  went  a  good  desl 
further  then  than  now,  these  sums  are  not  as  pitiful  as  thej 
ivoiild  at  first  appear. 

After  being  two  years  with  Mr.  Manry,  Mr.  Jefferson 
retamed  home,  and  it  would  soem  that  there  was  a  little  uncer- 
tainty about  the  time  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  enter  col- 
lie. His  own  wishes  on  tlie  subject,  and  his  reasons  for  them, 
are  disclosed  in  a  letter  to  his  then  guardian,  ]\fr.  John  Harrey, 
a  copy  of  which  we  are  favored  with  l)y  Mr.  Jefferson's  grand- 
son,  Mr.  George  Wythe  Randolph,  of  Bichmond : 

fmAVwmx,  JSiiMMlry  ItfL  ITCO. 

SiK,— » 

I WM  Colo.  Peter  Baadolph V  about «  Fortnight  ago,  and  mj  Soliooling  fiJling 
into  Oiaeoaive,  ho  aaid  he  thought  it  would  be  to  my  Advantago  to  <:n  to  theCol> 

lege,  and  was  deairoun  I  should  go,  as  indood  I  am  niy-«df  for  s>M-i'rul  lloasons.  In 
ibe  tirst  place,  as  long  as  I  stay  at  the  Mouutain,  the  loss  of  onc-lburlh  of  my  Time 
b  iaaviti^le,  by  Company's  coming  here  and  detaining  me  from  St^iool.  And  like- 
viae  my  Abeenoe  will  in  a  great  measnre,  pot  a  Btop  to  ao  much  Company,  and  by 
that  Means  lessen  the  Expenses  of  the  K.^tate  in  Iloii-ickcopiiig.    And  on  the  other 
Hand  br  going  to  the  College,  I  shall  <:<:t  ii  nioit!  univ.Msal  Acquaintance,  which 
may  hereafter  be  serviceable  to  me ;  and  1  tjuppoiie  I  can  pursue  my  Studies  iu  the 
GreelL  and  Latin  ao  well  there  as  here,  and  Ukewise  learn  aometUng  of  the  Matfai^ 
anatiei.  I  ohall  bo  glad  of  your  oidnSon, 

And  remain.  Sir, 

your  most  bumble  servant, 

TaoiuB  jBrrsBSOM,  Jr. 

To 

Mr.  John  fiorrey, 
at 

Bellemont. 

It  would  be  difficnlt  to  understand  why  jnnior"  is  attached 
to  his  name,  if  we  did  not  in  some  of  the  account  books  catch 
glimpses  of  another  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  had  some  business 
relations  with  the  estate  or  its  representatives,  and  who  was 
therefore  probably  a  resident  in  Albemarle  at  this  time.  It  is 
rery  likely  that  it  was  his  cousin  already  mentioned,  the  son  of 

1  We  preoolTO  the  capHaKsaium,  as  the  pHnten;  term  it,  of  the  orig^fnal. 
*  Hia  motlior'o  coosiQ,  the  son  of  the  Moond  William,  of  Turkey  Islaad. 
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Field  Jcffoi-soii,  and  that  Thomas,  of  Sliadwell,  being  the 
jounger,  assumed  the  aliovo  distinction. 

It  was  deteiiuined  that  he  shonhl  enter  college  when  he 
desired,  and  he  did  so  in  17<^»^.  On  his  way  tliere,  he  spent 
the  Christinas  liolidavs  at  the  ro:;ideiicc  of  Colonel  Nathan  Dan- 
dridi^e,  in  Hanover,  one  of  those  ohl-fashioned  seats  of  Vir- 
ginia ]iosj>itality,  where,  on  these  nnerry  occasions,  a  circle  of 
young  and  old  often  assenihled  to  pass  from  a  week  to  a  fort- 
Dight — the  seniors,  in  amusements  becoming  their  yeai's — the 
juniors,  in  junketing,  dancing,  and  higli-jinks  of  all  sorts.  Here 
Mr.  Jeflerson  met  for  tJie  first  time  a  yonng  man  destined  to  act 
a  cons})lcuous  ]»art  in  tlie  future  history  of  his  country — with 
whom  his  own  future  rehitions  were  to  he  most  cliequcred  in  all 
but  personal  good-will— at  limes  a  powerful  coadjutor,  at  times 
advocating  widely  opposite  views — possessing  in  some  respects 
transcendent  powers,  and  in  all  unquestionable  integrity ;  but, 
partly  from  the  lack  of  all  solid  training,  and  a  little  perhaps 
from  a  natural  want  of  stability,  liable  sometimes  to  mistake  the 
impulses  of  his  fervid  natiire  for  the  promptings  of  settled  views 
— jet  with  his  inconsistencies  and  errors,  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant,  at  one  time  useful,  and  at  all  times  popular,  men  of  whom 
Yiiginia  has  ever  boasted.  He  was  a  near  neighbor  of  Colonel 
Dandridge's,  a  broken  merchant,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  or  four,  had  dissipated  his  patrimony  by  miscalculations 
and  incorrigible  idleness.  His  gaunt,  slightly  stooping  lignro 
was  coarse  and  ungainly.  His  bloodless  face  lacked  every 
curve  of  beauty;  but  the  deep-set  grey  eye  gleamed  like  a 
diamond  under  t^e  shaggy  brow,  and  there  was  a  play  in  its 
expression,  and  in  the  movements  of  the  mouth,  whidi  bespoke 
a  soul  whose  depths  had  not  yet  been  either  stirred  or  sounded. 
His  manners,  dress,  and  even  his  pronunciation  were  broadly 
provincial.  He  talked  like  a  backwoods-man  about  men's 
naUeral  parts  being  improved  by  lamin — about  the  ffwiiky  etc.* 
But  the  voice  which  uttered  these  rustic  sounds,  without  being 
musical,  was  deep  and  sonorous;  and  when  in  the  revels  he 
raised  it  suddenly  to  its  full  leonine  roar,  the  welkin  rung  again, 
and  the  whole  air  was  filled  with  its  treniehdous  vibrations. 
Men  of  profound  knowledge  were  in  the  circle  at  Colonel  Dan- 

'  Governor  Page,  of  Virginia,  ai»ed  to  relate,  on  the  teistimony  of  his  ovra  ears,  that 
•Boh  wu  the  pnmoiMitetlon  of  tin  Mbjwt  of  tUa  iketeli. 
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dridge's,  but  he  sought  not  tlieir  coinpauy.     "  ITis  pas.-ion,*' 
laid  Mr.   Jeffe  rson,  describing  tliis   scene  after\vard>,  was 
fiddling,  dancing,  and  pleasantry."    In  tlie  last  he  excelled. 
Noae  could  tell  a  story  witli  so  bIj-  a  Inmior — none  act  a  prac- 
tical joke  80  cleverly.   There  was  no  end  to  his  i>verflo\ving 
good  hamor  and  rollicking  gaiety.   He  was,  therefore,  the  prime 
fiiyorite  with,  the  youngsters ;  and  oddly  as  it  would  seoni,  con- 
sidering their  almoet  total  difleimilarity  of  character,  he  and 
Jefferson  strack  up  aa  intimacjr  and  friendship,  the  latter  of 
which,  we  think,  lasted  their  whole  lives;  at  all  events,  it  did 
on  Jefferaon's  part  Aiid  this  friendship  most  essentially  modi- 
fied  the  conrse  of  some  important  fatore  events.  Kotwithstand- 
ing  their  disparities,  there  were  pointe— eome  of  those  deep, 
under-lying  ones  which  tinge  the  whole  character—wliere  they 
were  cloeely  alike.  These  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter.  They 
formed  the  inatant  and  mystic  bond  of  union  between  them. 

Not  far  from  three  months  from  this  time,  Patrick  Henry— 
for  the  young  broken  merchant  and  boon  companion  was  he 
called  on  his  friend  Jefferson  at  Williamsburg,  and  informed  him 
that  he  had  in  the  meantime  studied  law,  and  was  now  at  the 
capital  to  obtain  his  license  1 

Though  bat  seventeen,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  entered  in  an 
advanced  daas  at  William  and  Mary  College.  Williamsburg 
was  then  the  seat  of  the  Colonial  Court,  which  in  Virginia 
affected  pecnliar  splendor.  It  was  filled  in  winter  with  govern- 
ment officials,  and  with  the  families  of  the  lowland  grandees. 
Among  both,  Mr.  Jefferson's  maternal  relatives  ranked  in  the 
fir^t  class.  His  own  reception  by  his  relatives  was  flattering; 
but  it  was  somewhat  noticeable  tliat  Colonel  Archibald  Caiy,  of 

Ampthiir — afterwards  so  celebrated  in  Virginia  history  was  * 

foremost  in  his  attentions,  inasmuch  as  the  fiery  cavalier  was  at 
mortal  feud  with  Colonel  Peter  Jefferson — as  dauntless  and 
unbending  an  antagonist  as  himself— at  the  time  of  his  death 
Cary  immediately  sought  out  the  son,  introduced  him  to  the 
intimacy  of  his  family  and  friends,  and  here  another  friendship 

»  Colonol  Cary  married  Marr,  dangbter  of  Richard  Rarnlnliih,  of  Cnrlp^  (fourth  '*on  of 
flr-t  Wiilium  Kandolph.  of  Tnrk<>y  lulaml).  and  onti<*ci|utMitly  a  coimin  of  Mr.  Ji-ffer- 
6»>n  -  motli.T.  Otio  of  (\iry'H  .Liu-liti  rs  in  irri.-,!  Tlioma-*  Uiwulolph,  Mrs.  Pctor  .h'fl"cr-«)irrt 
br.  tlu  r.  ana  another,  Thomns  Miian  Uandoiph,  of  Tackaboc,  the  ward  of  Colonel  Peter 
Jf>QV-r-on,  an<l  th<-  fathKf  of  Thnnu^  MaimBudolph,  ofEdgdliQ  (whoiAtrwai^ 
y>rtii«^  daaahter  of  Thomas  Jeffenoa). 
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Sj^niii^  up  between  widely  clis^iinilar  men,  dc-^tined  to  be  last* 
iug,  and  to  produee  im}>ortant  public  and  private  consequences. 

The  <:ay  and  elegant  society  of  the  capital,  into  which  he 
was  generally  introduced,  did  not  weau  the  young  student  from 
his  books.  Taste  and  habit  bound  him  to  them,  and  his  appli- 
cation Continued  unremitting.  A  plear>ant  anecdote  is  j)re8erved 
of  him  and  his  guardian,  then,  we  think,  Colonel  Walker. 
"When  the  sum  of  his  first  year's  college  expenses  was  ascer- 
taini'd,  it  struck  him  as  large  for  one  who  was  living  for  the 
time,  in  common  with  his  brother  and  sisters,  on  the  proceeds 
of  an  estate  of  which  they  had  inherited  less,  and  he  therefore 
wrote  Colonel  AValker,  re<]uesting  him  to  charge  the  entire 
amount  of  his  expenses  to  his  separate  share  of  the  property. 
Tliat  sensible  man,  reileetlng,  perhai)s,  that  Tliomas's  portion 
was  actually  furnishing  a  proportionate  share  of  the  jprooeeds^ 
made  answer :  No — if  you  have  eowed  your  wild  OfttB  thus, 
the  estate  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  biliP  These  expenses 
were  incnrred  in  a  little  too  showy  style  of  living — particularly 
in  the  article  of  fine  horses.  His  general  habits  and  morale  con- 
tinued as  at  Mr.  Maury's.  In  reference  to  this,  and  to  the 
experiences  of  this  period,  he  long  afterwards  wrote  a  grandson, 
who  also  was  away  from  home  at  school,  and  no  better  occa- 
sion will  occur  than  this  to  transfer  this  beautiful  morsel  of 
personal  history  and  advice  to  these  pages : 

WAnnoTOB,  2fowmb0r  84. 1808. 

Mr  Dbar  JimtMoir, 

•  »•>«•«•«• 

Your  situutlon,  thrown  ut  such  a  distance  from  us,  and  alone,  cannot  but 
give  us  all  great  anxieties  for  you.  As  luucb  has  been  secured  lor  you,  by  your 
pMticaUtf  potition  and  the  MquaintanM  to  which  70a  haT«  been  raeoninended,  m 
could  be  done  towardi^  shielding  you  from  the  dangers  which  nnrround  you.  Bat 
thrown  on  a  wide  world,  among  pntiro  Ptmnpors,  witho\it  .1  fiH'nd  or  piiardian  to 
advise,  so  youag,  too,  and  with  so  littio  experience  of  mankind,  your  dangers  are 
great,  and  stiU  your  safety  must  rest  on  yoursdf  A  determination  nerer  to  do 
what  is  wrong,  prudence  and  good  hwn<nv  8®  ^  towards  aeooring  to  yon  the 
estimaUon  of  the  world  Wla-n  I  reeotteet  that  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  whole 
care  and  dirertion  of  invsclf  was  thrown  on  niy.xclf  entirely,  without  a  relation  or 
friend,  qualitied  to  advice  or  guide  me,  and  recollect  the  various  sorts  of  bad  com- 
pany with  which  I  associated  from  tine  to  time,  I  am  astonished  I  did  not  tnm  olT 
with  some  of  them,  and  becom*'  ^^  >rthle.s.s  to  society  as  they  were.  I  bad  the 
pood  fortune  to  beeonio  acquainted  very  early  with  some  characters  of  very  high 
standing,  and  to  feel  the  incessaat  wish  that  I  could  ever  become  what  they  were. 
Under  temptations  and  dUBcoltiee,  I  would  ask  myself— what  would  Dr.  Small,  Mr. 
Wythe,  Peyton  Bandolpb  do  in  this  situation  t  What  tonne  in  it  will  insure  mo 
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tlMir  ftpprolMkUon  f  I  am  trnttSn  that  this  mode  of  deciding  on  mj  eondiiet, 
tended  more  to  correetaett  than  any  reaioning  powera  I  poeaeaaed.   Knoiring  the 

eren  and  dtgn»fie<l  line  thej  pursued,  I  conid  never  doubt  for  a  moment  which  of 
two  courses  wonl<l  be  in  charactfr  for  thiTii.    Whereas,  seekint;  the  «:»me  ohjt  ot 
through  a,  procc^  of  uoral  reasouiug,  and  with  the  jauudiced  eyo  uf  ^oulh,  1  should 
eflen  imw  erred.    IVob  the  eirenmataneea  of  n j  position,  I  waa  often  thrown  Into 
the  Bocietsp  of  hors^e  rac«n,  card  player),  fox  hunters,  scientific  and  profeaaiocuU 
mon.  an<^  of  diprnifit'd  men  ;  ftn<i  many  a  time  have  I  asked  myself,  in  the  enthoai- 
a>!io  m<»nn'nt  ol"  the  death  of  a  fox,  the  victory  of  a  favorite  horse,  the  issue  of  a 
quedliou  vlot^uently  argaed  at  the  bar,  or  io  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  Well, 
ebich  of  theee  kind*  of  repntation  ahould  I  prefer  Y  That  of  a  horae  Jockey  t  a  fos 
hunter?  an  orator?  or  the  honest  advocate  of  my  couniry'-i  ri^'lits?    Ho  ns'^ured, 
my  dear  .li  tV<'r>'oii,  thnt  dio^e  little  return'!  into  oiir->  Ivi.-<,  this  ^t-lf-iattchi'jiiig 
h&\iit,  i.-i  not  trifling  nor  ujicloiis,  but  \ads  to  the  prudent  selection  and  steady  pur- 
aait  of  «hat  is  right.' 

Wise  forethought  this,  "  uiidor  toinptations  and  difficulties/' 

in  "the  enthusiastic  in  omen  t "  of  the  hunt  and  tlie  hov^c  race, 
in  a  youn  ir,  niicontn»llod,  wealthy  and  flattered  orphan  I  Two 
of  the  individuals  he  refers  to  as  rlic  c  hosen  models  of  his  con- 
duct, vrerc  indeed  to  exert  a  marked  intluence  over  his  fntnre 
life.    Doctor  W^ilham  Small  was  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and 
became,  soon  after  ^fr.  Jefferson's  entrance,  Professor  per  interim 
of  Philosophy  in  William  and  Mary.    He  was  a  Scotchman  {aU 
of  Mr.  Je^erson's  previous  instnictors  had  been        ^    /i*)  of 
elegant  manners,  general  culture,  anl  of  a  peculiarly  liln  nil  and 
comprehensive  mind.    As  an  instructor,  lio  had  the  happy, 
if  not  rare,  art  of  making  the  road  to  knowledge  hoth  easy 
and  agreeable.    Attracted  by  the  correct  and  modest  deport- 
ment of  young  Jotforyon,  struck  with  his  siiiirnlar  j»rolicicncy 
and  his  enertry  of  thought,  he  ni>t  only  instruetod  liiin  with 
pecnliar  zeyt  t*n<m  the  profe;;sorial  chair,  but  he  made  liim  the 
friend  and  companion  of  his  leisure  hours;  and  ho  did  much 
t'»  create,  or  rather  to  encourage,  in  him  that  thirst  for  a  general 
culture — thooG  enlarged  views  of  "  the  expansion  of  scie  nce  and 
of  the  svsteTTi  of  things  in  which  we  are  placed" — for  which  his 
pupil,  sixty  years  afterwards,  covered  with  honors  and  renown, 
poured  out  his  fervid  acknowledgments.*    Lideed,  ^[r.  Jetfci'son, 
wifJi  some,  we  cannot  but  think,  of  that  exaggeration  with 
which  generous  minds  are  prone  to  regard  the  services  of  early 

>  For  Ae  ren^nder  of  fUa  adndrable  letter,  aee  eitter  <he  Oongrenrional,  or  Ul 

•rands^on's  coition  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Work",  nt  thp  'late  indtotttad. 
a         we  may  add,  clergymen  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
•  floelfoAoir. 
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benefactors,  declared  in  his  Memoir  that  it  was  Doctor  Small's 
instruction  and  intercourse  that  "probably  fixed  the  destinies 

of  hiB  life." 

His  second  year  in  college  was  more  diligently  employed 
•  tluiii  the  lirst.  Coni[)any,  the  riding-horse,  and  even  the  favorite 
vi<»lin,  were  nearly  discarded.  lie  habitually  studied,  as  he 
often  afterwards  declared,  fifteen  hours  a  day.  The  only  time 
he  took  for  exercise,  was  to  run  sharply  a  mile  out  of  the  city 
and  back  at  twilight.  J  To  left  college  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  a  profound  and  accomplished  scliolar  for  one  so  young. 
Few  probably  have  been  better  educated  at  the  same  age; 
and  lie  had  a  good  and  broad  foundation  laid  for  that  super- 
strncturo  of  learning  which  he  continued  to  erect  on  it  through- 
out his  life. 

He  nnited,  what  is  not  common  among  students,  a  decided 
taste  for  hoth  mathematics  and  the  classics.  TOie  first  was 
perhaps  at  this  period  of  life  rather  the  favorite,  and  intricate 
mnst  be  that  process  in  it  which  "  he  conld  not  read  off  with 
the  facility  of  common  discourse."'  He  maintained  his  famili- 
arity with  this  science,  kept  up  with  its  advances,  and  made 
a  practical  nse  of  it  in  all  the  concerns  where  it  is  applicable, 
through  life.  In  later  years,  we  shall  find  him  giving  the  most 
attention  to  the  classics.  He  was  a  fine  and  even  a  critical 
Latin  and  Greek  scholar.  The  most  difficult  authors  in  those 
languages  were  read  by  him  with  ease— were  habitually  read  by 
him  as  recreations,  snatched  from  official  and  other  labors,  and 
they  became  the  most  prized  solaces  of  his  old  age.  Of  French, 
as  a  written  language,  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge.  His 
acquaintance  with  Anglo-Saxon,  Italian  and  Spanish,  have  been 
assigned  to  his  college  period;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  unless 
so  far  as  mere  rudiments  are  concerned.  He  studied  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  during  his  law  studies,  to  enable  him  to  dip  for  himself 
into  the  ancient  fountains  of  the  English  Common  Law.  The 
Italian  was  taken  up  immediately  after.  The  impressions  of  his 
family  were,  that  he  did  not  study  Spanish  until  he  went  to 
France  in  1784;  and  confirmatory  of  this,  we  find  an  entry 
in  one  of  his  account  books  of  the  purchase  of  a  Spanish  die- 

I  H«  wrote  Colonel  Wintam  Thiane,  October  1, 1S19 1  "When  T  mui  younir.  natiie' 
mBAieswas  tho  pa-i-<ion  of  my  lift'.  The  same  pwion  has  rptnrnrd  upon  tru'.  but  with 
noequal  power.  i'ruccMWS  which  I  then  read  off  with  Um  facility  of  commou  liuicoardo. 
BOW  eoflt  BM  labor  and  tioM  and  alow  Javntlgatton." 
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tionarj  as  he  was  on  ibe  point  of  embarking.  He  probably 
fonnd  it  neceaaarj  to  vm^rom  his  knowledge  of  Spanish  at 
diat  period  ;  but  a  remark  in  John  Adams's  Biarj  shows  tbat 
he  was  thmtght  to  understand  it,  when  he  was  in  Oongresa  in 
1775;*  and,  what  is  far  more  decisive,  he  repeatedly  and 
fainiliarly  quotes  Bon  UUoa,  in  the  original,  in  his  Notes  on 
Virginia  (written  in  1781),  which  assuredly  he  wonld  not  have 
done,  if  ignorant  of  the  langoage.*   Tliis  includes  the  list  of 
languages  with  which  ho  ever  became  familiar ;  bnt  he  probably 
picked  up  some  knowledge  of  German,  for  among  his  mana- 
ecripts  are  several  interwritten  literal  translations — apparently 
student's  exercises — ^like  the  following : 

Falle        docii       auf       Doris*  augenlieder 
fUl  «hl  oo  DoiV  lyiB* 


Holder  schlaf 

leicht 

walleud 

saaft 

beruieder 

OwUa  itoep 

ll^bt 

Mil 

dOWB 

Drucke  doch 
Aoft  ok 

da 

geber 

giTtr 

susser 

mhe 

Jetz    das  paar 

der 

Bcbdosten 

augea 

za 

Wott      lh«  pdr 

Hr.  Jefferson's  attainments  in  belles-lettres  appear  in  all  his 
early  writings.     His  early  acquirements  in  natural,  political, 
and  statistical  science  are  indicated  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia. 
In  a  word,  there  was  no  grand  doi)artnieut,  and  scarcely  a 
brancli  of  liberal  learning  then  taught,  in  wiiich  he  was  not 
comparatively  well  versed  ;  and  he  peenis  to  have  relished  them 
all  with  two  exceptions — ethics  and  nietaphyjiics.    lie  greatly 
approved  of  remling  works  calculated  to  luster  the  moral  sense, 
and  strongly  recommended  a  favorite  nephew  to  read  Epictetus, 
Xenophontis  Memorabilia,  Plato's  Socratic  Dialogues,  Cicero's 
Piiilosopbies,  Antoninus  and  Seneca.    lie  repeatedly  expresses 
his  unbounded  admiration  of  tlie  teachings  of  Christ,  putting 
them  above  all  other  written  moral  systems.    But  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  as  a  «cuince,  he  derided  ethics.   His  theory  on 

*  The  rcmftrtc  is  worth  oaottng.  It  ooom  under  diito  of  OetolMr  15th,  1775^hea 
]£r  Jefferson  wan  »  snbj«a  of  onrkMity  M  »  new  member.  AdfliM  writeo:  **l>iiM« 
MrV  that  j«  (rt-r»«on  is  the  greatest  rnbber-off  of  dnet  that  be  baa nwt  with;  that  la  haa 
learned  Fr.  n<  h.  It^Uian,  Spanish,  an<1  wanta  iol««inGaniail.''--Xii^  oatf  ITorfo  4f<AM 
JUiama,  by  lii^  ffrandson.  vol.  ii.  p.  430. 

•  Becao:te  it  wouM  itii])ly  i)rft«'n>iuD.  and  because  it  woulj  ^Tolfa  the  alMNlhUlj  Of 
j^iLiuLjiiiiy  ibe  m—**  of  hia  readers  better  linguiata  than  bimaelf. 
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tlie  subject  was  contained  in  u  letter  to  the  same  nephew  ju£t 
alluded  to: 

• 

*'  Moral  Philosophy.  I  tliink  it  lost  time  to  attend  lectures  on  this  branch.  He 
who  made  lu  would  have  boon  a  pitiful  bungler,  if  he  had  inudo  tlio  rules  of 
our  moral  conduct  a  matter  of  science.  For  one  man  of  licieiicti,  there  u  Uioimnds 
who  are  not.  What  would  hare  become  of  them  t  Man  waa  destined  for  eocietj. 
ffil  morality,  therefore,  was  to  be  fomiod  to  this  ot  j*  ct.  lie  wiut  endowed  with  a 
8en9e  of  right  and  wrong,  merely  relative  to  this.  This  sense  in  a.-<  unidi  n.  part  of 
his  nature,  as  the  sense  of  hearing,  seeing,  feeling  ;  it  is  the  true  foundittioii  of 
moralitj,  and  not  the  to  KAAOSi,  truth,  etc.,  m  fanciful  writers  have  imagined.  The 
moral  sense,  or  conscience,  is  as  much  a  part  of  man,  as  his  leg  or  arm.  It  is  givea 
to  all  human  beings  in  a  stronger  or  wcak(>r  *logrce,  a3  force  of  members  is  given 
tlic  ui  in  a  greater  or  Icps  degree.  It  may  be  .strengthened  by  exercise,  as  may  any 
particular  limb  of  the  body.  This  fictisc  ia  submitted,  iuUeed,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  guidance  of  reason ;  but  it  is  a  troall  slodi  which  is  requiiod  for  this :  eren  a 
Umb  one  than  what  we  call  eomnioa  aeiiieb  Btato  a  moral  case  to  a  plowman  and 
a  professor.  The  foniier  will  decide  it  as  well,  and  often  better  than  the  latter, 
because  ho  lias  not  been  led  a.stray  by  artificial  rules.  In  tlii-^  branch,  thereforp, 
read  good  books,  because  they  will  eucourugc,  as  well  as  direct  your  feelings.  The 
writings  of  Sterne,  partienhrly,  form  the  best  course  of  morality  that  ever  was 
written.  Besides  these,  read  the  books  mentioned  in  the  incloso<l  pai^^r  ;  md  above 
all  thin;;'*,  lo-^e  no  occasion  of  exercising  your  dispositions  In  be  grateful,  to  be 
generous,  to  be  charitable,  to  be  humane,  to  be  true^  ju*t,  firm,  orderly,  couragcoui, 
etc  Conaider  every  act  of  this  kind,  as  an  ezeroise  which  will  strengthen  your 
mmal  Acuities,  and  increase  your  worth.**  * 

No  one  will  probably  complain  of  this  manner  of  stating,  or 
applying  tboor>'  of  tbo  moral  sense,  already  advanced,  accord- 
ing to  our  recollections,  not  only  by  its  proposer  Sluiftesbury,  but 
by  Hutchinson  and  Keid,  and  which  afterwards  receivc<l  the 
endorsement  of  Stewart  and  Brown.'  And  if  such  an  exalted 
estimate  of  the  author  of  Tristram  Shandy,  the  Sentimental 
Journey,  and  the  Scniions  of  Yorick,  as  a  moralist,  is  not  con- 
curred in,  it  will  not  at  least  be  forgotten,  that  seventy  years 
ago  the  range  of  selection  in  this  class  of  reading  was  much  le«8 
extensive  than  now. 

Mr.  Ji'tferson  does  not  perhaps  express  himself  so  ]>ointodly 
on  any  oecasi<»n  against  the  study  of  metaphysics,  but  lie  evi- 
dently had  little  relish  for  it.  Ilis  mind  was  rather  ol)jective 
tlian  subjective  in  its  tendencies.   lie  was  eminently  perceptive. 

1  Letter  to  Peter  Carr,  Angnst  lOtb,  1787. 

*  Wo  IAmA  the  publication  of  Beid's  views  preceded,  and  that  of  Stewart  and  Brown 
followed  the  date  of  this  letter.  But  the  wnole  sentence,  eren  to  the  views  of  the 
writers  named,  we  write  merely  f^om  memory.  We  do  not  mean  to  sav  that  all  these 
writers'  theorieit  of  the  moral  scaiM)  preciuly  corresponded.  Hatohinsoa  s  view  is  not, 
llw  oawple,  that  of  Btewart  and  Brown. 
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He  studied  the  actual,  and  his  philosoj'hy  had  in  it  a  strong 
dash  of  utilitarianism.    Recondite  speculation,  having  no  con- 
nection with  practical  questions,  and  especially  with  jtractical 
interests,  could   not  long  interest  his  attention.     Tlimigh  not 
destitute  of  imagination,  and  even  fond  of  its  higher  ohjfctivc 
creations,  as  for  example  in  the  Greek  poets,  lie  coulil  not  tol- 
erate its    intrusion  in  svstems  designed  to  inlluence  the  sober 
realities  of  life,  «>r  the  solemn  questions  of  the  hereafter.  And 
from  faculties   so  i)eculiarly  sharp  and  alert,  it  was  not  easy 
to  disguise  the  boundaries  between  the  real  and  unreal — between 
the  terra-tirma  of  reason  and  the  eloud-land  of  hypothesis. 
A  great  gulf  separated  them,  which  no  t'og  of  words  could 
bide;  and   th<»ugh  the  rainbow  played  on  that  fog,  the  stern 
practicalist  looked  through  and  spurned  what,  to  him,  was  the 
abasement  of  self-delusion,  or  the  criminality  of  intentional 
deceit.    We  may  remark,  in  })assing,  that  it  was  precisely  fur 
such  reasons  as  these,  tliat  a  line  Greek  scholar  and  a  profound 
intellect,  was  -j-uiltv  of  that  lieresv,  in  most  scholars'  eves,  which 
aj'pears  a  score  of  times  in  Mr.  Jetferson's  correspondence — of 
expressing  unmitigated  contempt  for  Flato  and  his  writings! 

Mr.  JciferBon's  early  reading'  wfis  wide  and  various,  in- 
cluding, in  chosen  departments,  most  of  the  standards  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English  tongues,  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  of  the  French  and  Italian.  He  was  more  partial  to  the 
Greek  than  the  Homan  Uterature ;  and  among  the  Greeks,  the 
Athenians  were,  in  all  respects,  bis  ehosen  people.  In  the 
dense  logic  "  and  burning  declamatioii  of  oratoiy,  he  placed 
Bemostbenes  immeasnrably  above  Cicero;  bat  he  ranked  the 
phOoaophies  of  the  latter  with  those  of  Socrates,  and  above  those 
of  Epictetas.  Among  the  ancient  historians  he  gave  a  decided 
preference  to  Thncydidea  and  Tacitns.  Plntarch  was  first 
disliked,  bnt  afterwards  liked  hj  him.  Among  the  modems, 
he  admired  Hnme's  style,  but  from  his  Yery  first  pemsal  of 


*  Onr  tkei»  on  thii  mlijeet  tr«  drawn  ntafnly  from  the  reeon«etimii  of  hta  flmiljr,  and 

e^fcially  of  one  of  its  mcmbcr-j.  who  was  for  many  year*  hw  frequent  secretary  and 
»ai»micn%i-*.  an«i  hi^^  almont  ron-«taiit  library  companion.    It  was  his  wont  to  eonvenie 

vcrv  frt-i-lv  with  thi-*  companion  mi  I  k- ;  ami  m  lu'  sliapi  tl  hi-r  odiication  and  read- 

fngl  ho  oft«a  referred  to  his  own  at  a  parallel  period  of  life,  HlatiiiK  hi;*  early  prefirfncca, 
Od  bow  far  be  bml  retained  or  aliandoned  them.    We  have  spenl  a  pood  nianv  Imurii 
Jb mitiag  doWD  from  the  mouth  of  the  narrator,  distinctly  preserved  rccoUcctixi'S  nf 
Ibow  And  A  r*pid  cynopab  of  them  appears  above.   We  prepared  it  mxn  h  more  fully 
t»r  thM»  p«a«*»  ^       Quitted  illor  fear  tli*t  ii  would  oe  cooeidered  tedious  by  Uw 
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him  detested  his  political  sentiments,  and  tlierefore  preferred 
the  older  and  less  elegant  liistorians  of  England.  For  fiction, 
he  had  so  little  taste,  that  nearly  every  work  he  ever  read  of  thig 
class  could  here  be  stated.  The  list  now  embraced  little,  pro- 
bably nothing,  beyond  the  works  of  Sterne  and  Fielding,  a  part 
of  those  of  Smollett,  Marmontel's  Tales,  Gil  Bias,  and  I)(^n 
Quixote.  The  last  was  perhaps  tlie  oidy  novel  he  ever  read  the 
second  time,  or  ever  very  keenly  relished.  He  disa]>proved 
of  much  novel  readinj^  for  tlie  youno: — but  his  own  abstinence 
was  ibunded  on  pure  disinclination,  lie  was  afterwards  wont 
to  ridicule  the  morbid  taste  for  the  mysterious  and  horrid 
school,  which  rose  in  his  day  (Mrs.  Radcliffe's  school),  by 
declaring  that  when  a  young  man  he  often  passed  sleepless 
nights,  until  he  hit  npon  the  excellent  expedient  of  mentally 
composing  a  **loTe  and  murder"  novel — lliat  whenever  he 
was  sleeplessi  he  took  it  up  where  he  had  left  it  off,  and  that 
so  capital  an  opiate  was  it,  that  before  getting  three  pages  he 
was  always  sonnd  asleep  I 

In  the  cognate  branch  of  poetry — somewhat  strangely  it 
might  seem,  in  view  of  the  preceding,  and  of  his  utilitarian 
tendencies — he  was  a  pretty  general  reader.  His  particular 
lavorites  among  the  classics  were  Homer,  the  Qreek  Drama- 
tists, and  Horace;  and  of  later  times,  Tasso,  Holi^,  Shak- 
speare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  the  old  English  ballad,  pastoral 
and  lyric  -writers,  and  lastly  Ossian.  He  admired  Virgil  and 
Dante,  but  read  them  less.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Comeille, 
in  contrast  with  Molidre.  (He  had  a  decided  taste  for  pure 
comedy.)  Petrarch,  ever  ringing  his  changes  on  Laura,  was 
not  to  his  taste.  Metastasio  was  enjoyed  by  him  in  lighter 
moods,  perhaps  quite  as  often  as  Tasso.  He  loved  the  dulcet 
melodies  of  several  of  the  minor  Italian  poets,  and  neatly  written 
copies  of  some  of  their  songs,  in  his  early  handwriting,  are  yet 
preserved.  This  song-copying  seems  not  to  have  been  an 
unusual  amusement  with  him.  Lying  before  ns  thus  traced  are 
"Lovely  Peggy,"  *<  Tweedside,"  <<l£iy  of  Tweed,"  an  English 
Pastoral,*  etc,  etc  Scrape  of  Shenstone  are  scribbled  on  some 

•*It  ralnt.  It  mlns,  mr  fair, 
Coiiir  itrh-tf  your  vrhtU;  sheep  pMk} 
Lel'i  U>  my  •bed  repair. 
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of  Ills  carl}'  mn.iui5cripts,  but  lie  admired  the  author  of  the  Lea- 
iowcs  more  than  of  the  pastorals  ! 

Ossian  may  be  tliought  in  company  in  the  above  list. 

It  wa.-^,  we  believe,  the  very  year  that  Mr.  Jeffei>^ou  entered 
c<^llei^e  that  Macpherson  publislied  his  Keuiains  of  Ancient 
Poetry.     Tlie   second  or  third  year  after,  apj)eared  Fingal, 
Temora,  and  tlic  trnialler  Ossianic  poems.    The  splendid  career 
of  this  bold  imposture,  as  well  as  the  actual  merits  of  tliese 
remarka])le  j^oenis  (Jonathan  Oldbuck  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing) are  well  known.     Productions  which  attracted  the 
marked  admiration  of  Hume,  and  of  some  other  of  the  finest 
writers  and  scholai*s  of  England — which  in  Cesarotti's  Italian 
costume,  "formed  almost  the  whole  poetical  library  of  Napo- 
leon"*— were  hailed  with  deep  enthusiiism  by  the  young  Vir- 
ginia student.     There  was  something  in  the  high-wrought 
objective  descriptions,  in  the  wild,  grand  imagery,  that  capti- 
vated hira,  and  for  once  oar  pracUcalist  and  ntilitarian  came 
almost  to  see  like  bis  Cherokee  friend,  Qntassetd,  the  forms  of 
heroes  in  donds,  and  to  hear  their  clashing  shields  in  the 
elemental  strife  t  With  a  characteristic  disregard  of  labor, 
where  a  mental  gratification  was  in  view,  be  at  once  resolved  to 
stady  the  Ghielic  or  Erse,  to  enable  him  to  read  the  originals  of 
MacpheiBon'a  wonderful  collection;  and  be  actually  wrote  a 
relative  of  that  gentleman  in  Scotland,  who  bad  formerly 
resided  in  Tirginia,  to  procure  him,  if  possible,  a  Gadic  gramr 
mar  and  diaUona/ry^  and  to  request  the  soi-disant  translator's 
leave  to  have  a  mantuerijpit  copy  taken  of  the  original  poems  I 
He  desired  his  correspondent  to  spare  no  expense,  *'tbe  glow  of 
one  warm  thought"  being  "wordi  more  than  money.*'  *<He 
was  not  ashamed  to  own  that  be  thought  this  rude  bard  of  the 
North  the  greatest  poet  that  bad  ever  existed."*  The  reply,  if 
any  ever  reached  him,  has  not  transpired.  This  admiration  of 
Ossian — ^fairly  outheroding  Hector  Mclntyre*s — was  long  in 
cooling.    As  late  as  1781  or  1782  we  shall  find  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  a  celebrated  French  traveller  (Major-Gteneral  the  Marquis 
de  Chastellux)  reciting  passages  from  it  with  particular  gusto, 
one  evening;  ronnd  a  punch-bowl  at  Monticello  I  Long  enough 

<  go  oars  Sir  Jamet  Macilrintfwh. 

•  tbia  curiooa  letter,  datea  at  late  as  Feb.  16, 1773,  will  ba  fooad  in  «ha  Cteognai 
•dftfoa  of  Us  Wotfcft. 
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before  his  dealih,  however,  he  ceased  to  think  it  the  production 
of  the  greatest  poet  that  ever  existed  "-^r  to  often  name^it, 
or  ever  take  it  from  the  shelf. 

Soon  after  leaving  college,  Hr.  Jefferson  entered  upon  the 
Btndy  of  the  law.  He  says  in  his  Memoir: 

"  He  [Dr.  Small]  returned  to  Europe  in  1762,  having  previously  filled  up  the 
measure  of  his  guoiluess  to  me,  by  procuring  for  me,  from  hia  most  intimate 
Mend,  George  Wjthe,  a  reception  u  a  student  of  law,  under  hie  direction,  and 
introduced  me  to  tlie  acquaintance  and  familiar  table  of  Governor  Fauquier,  the 

ahlf!=t  mm  wlio  had  ever  filled  that  office.  With  hira,  and  at  his  lnl»le,  Dr. 
Small  and  Mr.  Wythe,  his  amici  otnnium  horarum,  and  myself,  lonncd  a  partie 
guarrce^  and  to  the  habitual  conversatioos  on  these  occasions  1  owed  much 
instruedon." 

Mr.  Wythe  was  one  of  the  purest,  ablest  and  most  profoundly 
emdite  lawyers  ever  produced  by  a  State  which  has  been 
particolarly  famous  for  good  lawyers ;  and  probably  there  was 
something  in  the  care  he  manifested  in  his  students'  progress 
and  in  the  general  regulations  of  his  office,'  which  made  Mr. 
Jefferson  esteem  Btiidying  under  him  so  desirable — while 
Peyton  and  John  Kandolph,  the  sons  of  his  great-uncle,  Sir 
John,  were  also  both  practising  law  in  Williarasburg — were 
both  of  sufficient  distinction  in  their  profession  to  become 
Colonial  Attorney-Generals — ^and  were  both  intimate  and 
attached  friends  of  his  own,  so  there  could  have  been  no  doubt 
of  their  willing  reception  of  him  as  a  law  student,  had  he 
desired  it. 

Francis  Fauquier,  Governor  of  Virginia  at  this  period,  is  thus 
described  by  the  historian  Burk:  "With  some  allowance  he 
was  everything  that  could  have  been  wished  for  ])y  Virginia 
under  a  royal  government.  Generous,  liberal,  elegant  in  his 
manners  and  acquirements,  his  example  left  an  impression  of 
taste,  refinement,  and  erudition  on  the  character  of  the  colony, 
which  eminently  contributed  to  its  present  high  reputation  in 
the  arts.'" 

There  was  something  peculiar  in  a  young  law-student,  not 
yet  twenty-one  years  old,  being  made  the  chosen  and  habitual 

1  Our  impression  is  that  Mr.  Wythe  took  extraordinary  painn  with  the  feir  stodrati 
boreoaiyed,  having  them  make  careful  abstracts  of  all  they  studied — practising  thmnto 
moek  oourta— freefy  eivin^r  his  ooiaioiw  to  tlwni  wid  otimrwiw  instrootiiur  them. 

*  Bark's  WA.  of  Virginia,  vol  ffi.  ]p.  8SS. 
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fourth  of  mseh  a  <*p«rtie  quarr^;"  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  fact, 
undeiBtates  his  intimaej  at  "the  palace,''  as  the  Goyernor's 
house  was  then  styled.  Kot  onlj  was  he  invited  to  all  its 
parties,  little  and  large,  bnt  he  belonged  to  ^  small  band  of 
musical  amatenrs,  of  which  the  Governor  was  one,  who  assem- 
bled weekly,  to  perform  on  their  soTeral  instroments  and 
indnlge  in  die  most  ^miliar  private  intercourse.  He  was, 
therefore,  the  Govemor's  ".fnend  of  all  hours  "--seTions  and 
gay— even  more  literally  than  Dr.  Small  and  Mr.  Wythe.  This 
would  seem  to  show  the  estimate  placed  on  his  social  and 
intellectual  qualities,  and  probably  the  expectations  formed  of 
hb  future  career,  by  an  able  and  experienced  observer  and 
a  practised  man  of  the  world.  Apart  from  the  intellectnal 
improvement  derived  from  such  an  intercourse,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
it  is  said,  owed  that  polish  of  manner  which  distinguished  him 
through  life,  to  liis  habitual  mingling  with  the  elegant  society 
which  Governor  Fauquier  collected  about  him. 

But  with  these  good  gifts,  according  to  the  late  John  Baa- 
dolph  of  Roanoke,  came  more  questionable  ones.  Governor 
Fauquier  was  a  di^clplr'  of  Shaftesbury  and  Bolingbroke,  and 
he  was  pa-sionately  addicted  to  gaming.'  "While  it  is  conceded 
that  Mr.  Jeiferson  escaped  the  contamination  of  his  vices,  Mr. 
Kandulph  conjcctm-ed  that  he  did  i^nt  that  of  his  religions 
views.'  But  a  far  more  impartial  and  discriminating  witness — 
one  vastly  better  acquainted  with  and  capable  of  appreciating 


>  B'irk.  in  ^tatiniB:  the  "allowance'* to  be  made,  in  c'timatini?  Fatiqtiior'n  hi-rh  sorvk'M 
to  Vii  ifiriia  (*ec  precP'linjr  page),  drsirsthe  following  in.  laiicholy  i>irtiire:  It  \*  «tated, 
on  evi.|<Mice  piiiflici«  iifl  v  authLiitic,  that  ou  the  return  of  AiHun.  from  hi'*  cirruiiin.u  i^Mticjo 
of  Uie  eiirtb,  h<*  a;-'  i'l>'ntally  fell  in  with  FatKjuier,  from  whom,  in  a  HinRle  night'?*  pliUr, 

won  ftt  car<N  tli<-  whole  of  hin  patrimony:  that  ufterwanN,  lieing  rapVivatt'd  by  tos 
f^flring  gnces  uf  this  geuUemaa'a  pursion  and  couversalioD,  he  procured  for  him  tliegOT* 
anuMiit  of  Virginia*  Unieclaimed  by  the  former  Bubversioa  of  hi*  fortone,  he  intro> 
daced  the  same  fatal  propenltijr  to  gaming  into  VlD^inia ;  and  the  exunple  of  so  rnenj 
Tirtut--4  ami  accompltAinmto  elloyed  liirt  by  a  single  vice,  WM  bat  too  snrcesaf^l  m 
ext«ii-liiitr  the  inlluence  of  this  pernicious  anil  ruluons  praoti.-o.  Ho  fniind  anion;?  the 
p«ople  «»f  hi"*  new  ^rovcrnnifnt.  u  i  liaraeter  compounded  of  the  -;ime  elemi  nt-i  hirt 
own:  and  he  found  Utile  .lifTirulty  in  reiniering  fx-ihiouahle  ii  iinictirc  whi<  h  had,  hoforo 
hi*  arrival,  alre;uly  prev.ii,ea  to  ati  ularmint,'  exleut.  During  the  reces:*  of  the  coitrt.s  of 
Jodicatare  an<l  aH-fiublie'*.  he  visited  the  most  di-.tinarui.*hed  landholders  in  the  Coloniee, 
Aod  tike  cage  for  playin!^  deep,  r«cklcM)  of  time,  health,  or  money,  spreail  like  a  contagion 
OMMtgacMSS  pri>verl)ial  for  Uieir  hospitality,  their  politeness,  and  r»ndne«9  of  expcmM. 
In  everrthicur  D«side,  Fauqaier  was  the  onuunenk  and  the  delight  of  ViriEnnia.''— [ JOiiiory 
•f  %^ir^ia7yo\.  P-  333.]  This  pietare  of  Virvinla  eooiety  safBcieatly  explains  "the 
bad  romfaiiv."  **  the  temputioiw  and  difflonlties.  '  to  which  Hr.  Jeflbnott  State*  ha  vta 
earlv  expos^nl.  in  the  letter  to  hin  jn^fidson.  already  quoted. 

9' Pi-of^<,,i^or  TiK'l^'"''  mention-*  thi"  a-^  an  oral  «t.it'-iii<'tit  to  himself  by  th  it  tri^n 
tieman    H  if'  o/^  Jtfftrian.^  voL  L  p.  41.]   It  waa  made,  then,  looa  after  the  fuuntaina 
of  John  Bandolpb**  Utter  heart  w«m  tamed  to  gall  against  hii  earliw  fHend  and 
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the  particular  structure  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  mind,  as  well  as 
more  fiuniliar  with  his  opinions — Jumes  Madison,  "gave  no 
credit  to  this  sappoeed  influence." ' 

Doring  Mr.  i^fferBon's  law  course  of  five  years,  he  usually 
spent  the  summer  months  at  home,  at  ShadweU,  where  the  rest 
of  the  family  continued  to  reside.  The  systematic  industry  of 
his  college  life  continued.  Notwithstanding  the  time  given  to 
company,  he  contrived  to  pass  nearly  twice  the  usual  number 
of  hours  of  law  students  in  his  studies.  He  placed  a  clock  in 
his  bedroom,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  distinguish  its  hands  in 
the  grey  of  the  summer  rooming,  he  rose  and  commenced  his 
labors.  In  winter,  he  rose  punctually  at  five.  His  hour  of 
retiring  in  the  summer,  in  the  country,  was  nine — in  the  winter, 
at  ten.  At  Shadwell,  his  studies  were  very  little  interrupted 
by  company.  He  usually  took  a  gallop  on  horseback  during 
the  day,  and  at  twilight  walked  to  the  top  of  Monticello.  An 
hour  or  two  given  to  the  society  of  his  family,  and  the  favorite 
violin,  completed  the  list  of  interruptions,  and  still  left  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hours  for  study  and  reading. 

With  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  lover  succeeded  the  schoolboy  in  the 
due  and  time -honored  order,  as  laid  down  by  the  "  melancholy 
Jaqnes."  The  only  record  of  this  affair  is  to  be  found  in  a 
series  of  letters  addressed  by  him  to  his  friend,  John  Page, 

'  Pi  ofcsnr  Tucker  states  this  on  the  pcrAonal  anthority  of  Mr.  Maili-^on.— [/".i/f  o/ 
Jtfferson.  vol.  i.  p.  41.]  The  only  glimpse  we  get  of  Mr.  Jeflren»oiv"s  e:irly  rcligiim-*  non- 
timents  from  himself,  appcrtr?  dnring  the  height  of  hi«  intimacy  w  ith  (loverntfr  Faiiqnier, 
In  a  letter  to  Jubu  Page,  July  16tli,  17G3.   It  vmn  Heriou<<ly  written,  and  rouHt  t^pcak  for 

Perfect  happineti,  I  believe,  was  never  intended  bv  Uie  Deltj  to  be  the  lot  of  one 
of  hit  creatures  in  this  world :  btit  that  he  has  very  mocD  pot  fn  oar  power  the  neamcM 

of  onr  approaches  to  it,  is  what  I  have  t«t(^a(ira«fl y  believed.  The  nio)<t  fortnnate  of  us, 
in  otir  journey  through  life,  frequently  nu-ot  with  "  alainities  and  misfortunes,  which  may 
gn-ally  afflict"  us:  and,  to  furtity  our  minds  apaiii^t  the  utlackn  of  these  calamities  and 
misfortunes,  should  be  one  ol  the  principal  stii«lies  and  endeavors  of  our  lives.  The  only 
method  of  doing  thi.^  is  to  assume  a  perfect  reeignation  to  the  Divine  will,  to  consider 
whatever  does  happen  must  happen ;  and  that  by  our  uneasiness,  we  cannot  prevent  the 
blow  before  it  does  Ml,  bat  we  nay  add  to  its  force  after  it  has  mllen.  These  conMidcr- 
aticms,  and  others  snch  as  thsMi  may  enable  ns  in  some  measnre  to  Munoont  the  difBcnl- 
ties  thrown  in  onr  way:  to  bear  np  with  a  tolerable  deg^ve  of  patience  nnder  this  bnr> 
then  of  life  ;  and  to  proct  cd  with  n  pinus  and  unshaken  resignation,  till  we  arrive  at  our 
journey's  end.  when  wc  in  ay  di-livt-r  up  our  tni-^t  into  the  hands  of  him  who  gave  it.  and 
receive  such  reward  us  to  hiuj  shall  seem  i)rf>]Mirtioi)<'(l  u>  our  merit.  Such,  dear  Page, 
will  be  til-'  lanL"ia?<'  of  the  man  who  considers  his  situation  in  this  life,  and  such  t^bould 
be  the  language  d  every  man  who  would  wish  to  render  that  situation  as  easy  a.H  the 
nature  of  it  will  admit.  Few  things  will  disturb  him  at  all :  nothing  will  disturb  hira 
nineb.  ST  letter  was  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  of  our  gay  acanaintancc,  your 
corre<*pondent  and  his  solemn  Mtions  would  probably  be  the  snbjecto  of  a  great  deal  of 
mirth  and  raillerv.  but  to  von  I  fliink  I  can  Tcntare  to  tend  ft  If  is  In  eflbot  a  eonttnu^ 
tion  of  tile  Tti  iity'conv.T^atioiH  we  have  had  on  ^^ihjecte  of  fhb  kind;  ukd  I  benrtSywU 
we  could  continue  these  convcrsatiuus  face  to  lace." 
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commencing  iiiiniediately  after  he  loft  college,  and  extending, 
at  intervals,  tlirougli  the  two  t^ucceeding  years.    These  are  to 
be  found  at  length  in  the  Conrrress  edition  of  his  AVorks,  and 
also  in  his  Life,  by  Profot-sor  Tucker.    They  possess  some  inte- 
rest, perhaps,  in  relation  to  tlieir  subject  matter,  but  niotit,  as  the 
earliest  specimens  of  tlieir  author's  epistolary  writing  which 
have  been  preserved.    Thou<;h  they  display  something  of  that 
easy  command  of  language — that  "running  pen" — for  which 
he  was  at'terwards  so  celebrated,  they  exhibit  no  peculiar  grace 
of  style,  or  maturity  of  thought.     Perhaps,  however,  these 
would  scarcely  be  expected  in  the  careless,  off-liand  elfusions  of 
boyish  intimacy.    It  causes  a  smile  to  see  the  future  statesman 
^'sighing  like  farnace"  in  a  first  love;  concealing,  after  the 
approved  fashion  of  stadeot  life,  the  name  of  his  mistress  under 
awkward  Latin  pnna  uid  Greek  anagrams,  to  bury  a  secret 
which  the  world,  of  coarse,  was  supposed  to  have  ft  vast  interest 
in  discovering;  deHghtedly  describing  happy  dances  with  his 
« Belinda"  in  the  ApoUo  (that  room  of  tiie  Raleigh  taTem 
where  we  shall  soon  find  him  acting  so  different  a  part); 
rowing  the  cnatomaiy  despairing  vow,  that  "if  Belinda  w£U 
not  accept  his  service,  it  never  shall  he  offered  to  another ;"  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter — in  the  well-beaten  track  of 
immemorial  prescription.  The  object  of  his  attachment  was  a 
IGss  Bebeoca  Bnrwell  (called  Belinda,  as  a  pet-name,  or  by 
way  of  concealment),  whom  tradition  q>eakB  of  as  more  distin* 
goished  for  beanty  tfian  cleverness. 

flis  proposala  seem  to  have  been  dogged  with  the  condition 
that  he  mnst  be  absent  for  two  or  three  years  in  foreign  travel 
before  marriage.  He  several  times  expresses  this  design,  speei- 
ffing  England,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Egypt,  and  a 
letam  throngh  the  northern  British  provinces  in  America,  as 
his  propoeed  ronte.  Why  he  gave  this  np,  does  not  appear. 
Whether  for  this,  or  becanse  her  preferencee  lay  in  a  different 
direction.  Hiss  Bnrwell  somewhat  abmptly  married  another 
mao,  in  1764^ 

Mr.  JTefferson  was  generally,  however,  rather  a  favorite  with 
the  other  sex,  and  not  withont  reason.  His  appearance  was 
engaging.  His  face,  though  angular,  and  far  from  beautiful, 
beamed  with  intelUgence,  with  benevolence,  and  with  the  cheer- 
fdl  vivacity  of  a  happy,  hopeful  spirit.   His  oomplexion  was 
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ruddy,  and  dclicutt'ly  fair;'  his  reddLsh  cliestnut  hair'  hixuriaut 
and  silken.  His  full,  dee])-«et  eyes,  the  pievailiiii^  color  of 
whicli  was  a  h"ght  hazel  (or  flecks  of  liazel  on  a  groundwork  of 
grey),  were  })eculiarly  expressive,  and  mirrored,  as  the  clear  lake 
mirrors  the  cloud,  every  emotion  which  Wiis  passing  through  liis 
mind.  lie  stood  six  feet  two  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  and 
tliongh  very  slim  at  this  period,  his  form  was  erect  and  sinewy, 
and  his  movements  displayed  elasticity  and  vigor.  He  was  an 
expert  musician,  a  fine  dancer,  a  dasliiug  rider,  and  there  was 
no  manly  exercise  in  which  he  could  not  play  well  his  part. 
His  manners  were  unusually  graceful,  but  simj)le  and  cordial. 
His  conversation  already  possessed  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
that  chunii  which,  in  after  yeai-s,  was  so  much  extolled  by 
friends,  and  to  which  enemies  attributed  so  seductive  an  influ- 
ence in  moulding  the  young  and  the  wavering  to  his  political 
viewsi  There  was  a  frankness,  earnestness,  and  cordiality  in  its 
tone — a  deep  sympathy  with  humanity — confidence  in  man, 
and  a  sanguine  hopefulness  in  his  destiny,  which  irresistibly 
won  npon  the  feelings  not  only  of  the  ordinary  hearer,  but  of 
those  grave  men  whose  commerce  with  the  world  had  perhaps 
led  them  to  form  less  glowing  estimates  of  it — of  anch  men  aa 
the  scholarlike  Small,  the  sagacious  Wythe,  the  courtly  and 
gifted  Fauqtiier.  Mr.  Jefferson^s  temper  was  gentle,  kindly,  and 
forgiving.  If  it  naturally  had  any  thing  of  that  warmth  which  is 
the  usual  concomitant  of  affections  and  sympathise  so  ardent, 
and  it  no  doubt  had,  it  had  been  subjugated  by  habitual  control. 
Yet,  under  its  even  placidity,  there  were  not  wanting  those  indi- 
cations of  calm  self-reliance  and  couj  age  which  all  instinctively 
recognize  and  respect  There  is  not  an  instance  on  record  of 
his  having  been  engaged  in  a  personal  rencontre,  or  his  having 
Buffered  a  personal  indignity.  Possessing  the  accomplishments, 
he  avoided  the  vices,  of  the  young  Virginia  gentry  of  the  day, 
and  a  class  of  liabits,  which,  if  not  vices  themselves,  were  too 

>  It  bad  that  pccaliar  raddineM  prodaced  bj  a  very  thin  skin  filled  with  minate  ex* 
pofled  veins.  The  cuticle  WM  M  fun  and  fti^  that  tt  peetod  off  tHw  tk*  lUghtMt 

exposure  to  eon  or  wind. 

*  It  hiM  been  genernlly  mentioned  m  raii.  It  wu  not  eo— at  least  in  the  lente  la 
which  that  deiignation  i»  ordinarUv  nnderatood— though  it  had  a  decidedly  reddish  or 
*'8andy"  tinire.  Rafr  of  Ita  color  is  often  denominated  "auburn."  In  France,  a  few 
rare  white  hair^  inti  rmixcd  with  it;  during  hia  presidency,  those  bci-amc  abundant 
enouph  to  corisiilerabl y  iiiodify  Ihp  oriLMnal  hue  ;  at  the  time  of  hi-  d>Mth.  it  was  mach 
whitciiril.  but  n  taiiifd  tiie  "ainly  liufiv  vi-ry  porroptibi V.    A  I'u  ki  t,  ntntaiiiiii^  his  hair 

at  all  these  periods,  lies  under  our  eye  as  we  write,  thette  are  but  minutiw,  but  what- 
•TwiiwoitnMUiiigiiWflilbt0lHiig  lomnMj, 
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often  made  rlic  preludes  to  them.  Ho  never  gamltled.  To 
avoid  importunities  to  games  which  were  generally  acconipanied 
with  betting,  he  never  learned  to  distinguish  one  card  from 
another  lie  was  moderate  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  table;  to 
strong"  drink~>  lie  had  an  aversion  which  rarely  yielded  to 
any  circumstances  ;  his  mouth  was  un])olluted  by  oaths  or 
tobacco  !  Though  he  speaks  of  enjoying  "  the  victory  of  a 
favorite  horse,"  and  the  "  death  of  the  fox,"  he  never  put  but 
one  horse  in  training  to  run — never  run  but  a  single  race,  and 
he  very  rarely  joined  in  the  pleasant  excitement — he  knew  it  to 
be  too  }>leasaiit  for  the  aspiring  student — of  the  chase.  With 
such  qualities  of  mind  and  character,  with  the  favor  of  powerful 
friends  and  relatives,  and  even  of  vice-royalty  to  urge  him  on- 
ward, Mr.  J eflerson  was  not  a  young  man  to  be  hghtly  regarded 
by  the  young  or  old  of  eitlier  sex. 
He  became  of  age  in  1701. 

>  Wis  grtmd«<m,  OoL  Ihaaw  J.  Budolph,  taAfiM  wftal  etnb  mn  nmr 

fa  kit  house. 
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Wr*  JiAtsod's  Earliest  Political  OpinioDs — Opposition  to  the  Views  of  his  RalrtlTW 
The  DecUuratorjr  and  Stamp  Acts— Patrick  Ueory's  Be«olutioD8  against  tbe  Stamp  Aol 
— JelRmon  preMot  at  the    Bloody  Debate'*— HIa  Deiciiption  of  it— Mr.  THrt'i 

Hemorando— Death  of  Jeflcrson'»  Sister— Family  Dctaila— Oa  Garden,  Farm,  and 
Pocket  Account-Books,  etc. — His  Prci  ision  and  FondncM  for  Details — Kxamplea— > 
MeuUtl  Characteristics  indicated — A  Peculiar  ilubit  in  Conversation — Juuruey  Nortli— 
M acta  Qerry— Adniltod  to  FnelffM  tftw  in  the  General  Covt— Hia  Itete  for  his  Pro* 
feaalon — Extent,  Character,  and  Profits  of  his  Practice— Porlinea  Colonel  Nicholas's 
Business — His  Erudition  and  Ability  as  a  Lawyer — Uis  Adaptation  to  the  Profession — 
Hia  Qoalilleatioiia  for  an  AdToeate— Hia  Zeal  fn  eoUeetlBg  Ancient  BtatirteB-a>Letler 
gi\  inu'  ;i  Cotir«e  of  Reading  and  Study  for  a  Lawyer — Appoint^'d  a  Justice — Elected  to 
the  Uouiie  of  Burgesaes— Session  of  1769— Dissolved  by  Lord  Botetourt— Association 
of  the  Membera  Bhadwell  burnt— Jeflbraon  takea  np  hla  Beaidenee  at  MontteeUo— 
Britiiih  Imposts  of  1767  repealed— Tea  Tax  retained— Virginia  Politics  from  1770  to 
1773 — Jefferson's  Plana  for  embellishing  his  Estate— Extracts  from  his  Early  Writings 
— His  Marriage — Family,  Character,  and  Appearance  of  his  Wife — Anecdote  of  Rivals 
— Annoying  Adventures — Death  of  Jefferson's  Father-in-law — His  and  hia  Wife'a 
Piitrininny— LonHcs  on  British  Pebtt* — His  Providenco  in  Money  Mattcrfi — Hi?  Esta- 
blibhmcut— Table  for  Horses — Uis  Horsemanship — Uld  Wonuley's  Recollections — 
^eeimena  of  the  Qard«ihBook. 

The  misiiuderstandiugg  with  the  parent  country,  which  led 
to  the  Beyolntionaiy  struggle,  though  long  accumulating,  first 
began  to  wear  an  immediately  menacing  aspect  at  about  the 
close  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  minority.  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  was  a 
Whig  both  by  inheritance  and  by  the  natural  constitution  of  his 
'mind.  And  when  that  transient  gleam  of  joy  which  broke  over 
the  Colonies  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1763)  faded 
into  gloom ;  when  the  Colonists  found  that  British  triumphs 
were  not  their  triumphs ;  when  they  found  that  new  exactions 
were  their  only  requital  for  bearing  so  much  more  than  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  burthens  of  the  late  war,  and  con- 
tributing so  essentially  to  its  success ;  and  when  a  few  of  their 
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bolder  spirits  <^]etennined  to  resolutely  oppose  those  exactions 
by  every  constitutional  method — their  number  did  not  include 
one  wlioso  viows  were  more  decisive  and  uncompromising  than 
the  young  Williamsburg  law  student,  whose  biography  we  are 
writing.    Til  this,  he  went  counter  to  the  feelings  of  some  of  his 
mo.-t  Influential  relatives  and  friends,  and  far  ahead  of  those  of 
them  even  who  professed  Whig  principles.    "Wealth  and  rank 
are  usually  conservative  and  slow  to  embark  in  violent  opposi- 
tion to  constituted  authority.    The  political  chasm  between  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  a  portion  of  his  kinsmen  was  destined  to  widen 
until  it  l)eciiine  one  of  total  and  permanent  separation;  but 
with  another  portion,  it  was  destined  to  be  obliterated — and 
though  more  cautious  at  the  <»utset,  those  kinsmen  were  to 
nobly  vindicate  the  fidelity  of  their  patriotism  at  tlie  council- 
board  and  in  the  battle-field. 

When  the  news  of  the  Declaratory  Act — declaratory  of  the 
power  of  the  British  Parliament  to  tax  the  American  Colonies — 
reached  Virginia,  in  the  spring  of  17G4,  it  called  forth  a  remon- 
strance from  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  the  form  of  an  address 
to  the  King  and  a  memorial  to  Parliament,  in  which  tlie 
asserted  right  was  denied,  and  its  exercise  deprecated  in  earnest 
though  perhaps  rather  supplicatory  terms.  The  famous  Stamp 
Act  was  advanced  on  its  passage  through  Parliament,  when 
these  papers,  and  similar  ones  from  aoTml  other  Colonies, 
reached  England;  and  thejrwere  not  aoffielent  to  preTent  its 
eonsommation.  It  became  a  law  in  Jannazy,  1765,  to  take 
effect  the  ensuing  KoTcmber.  The  news  of  this,  when  it 
reached  Yirginia,  produced  a  panse  among  the  old  Whig 
leaders.  There  was  a  wide  difference  between  remonstrating 
against  an  obnoxions  proposition,  or  even  takmg  theoreticaL 
gronnda  against  its  constitntionality,  and  making  a  ftctions 
opposition  to  law.  The  spring  session  of  the  Borgessea  was 
therefore  within  three  days  of  its  close,  before  the  Stamp  Act 
was  mentioned  on  its  floors  t 

The  broken  merchant  whose  acqoaintance  we  have  made  at 
Colonel  Dandridge's,  was  in  the  body,  a  representative  from 
Lonisa.   His  appearance  and  manners  were  as  rostic  as  ever. 

"The  forest-born  Demoeihenes,* 
WboM  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  the  eeu," 

>  Lord  BtjTOBio  tamed  Henr;,  though  tke  nieiBblMMt  belweeB  the  lattv  tad  At 
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sat  with  a  barning  heart  to  see  if  none  of  the  old  "Whig  leaders 
would  propose  to  the  House  to  take  some  step  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  their  country.  As  the  session  was  about  closing,  on 
the  30th  of  May  ho  took  a  blank  leaf  from  "  an  old  Coke  upon 
Littleton,"  and  penned  five  resolutions.  They  assumed  the 
common  ground  that  the  colonists  brought  with  them  to  Ame- 
rica all  the  W^/i^.?  of  British  sithjeds — that  the  taxation  of  the 
people  by  themselves  or  their  representatives,  was  "the  distin- 
guit^hing  cliaracteristic  of  British  freedom" — tluit  all  power  to 
lay  taxes  was  in  the  Colonial  Legislature — and  they  concluded 
by  spiritedly  declaring  tliat  every  attempt  to  vest  such  power 
in  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  the  General 
Assembly  aforesaid,  had  a  manifest  tendency  to  destroy  British 
as  well  as  American  freedom."  Henry  otiered  these  resolu- 
tions, and  then  broke  suddenly  upon  the  astonished  House  with 
that  torrent  of  burning  and  vehement  declamation,  thus  de- 
scribed by  Jefferson  in  his  Memoir : 

'*When  the  fionoiui  Resolutions  of  1766,  against  the  Stamp  Act,  w«ra  prapooed,  I 

was  yet  a  student  of  law  in  W^illianishurf^.  I  attended  the  debate,  howeT«r|at  the 
door  of  the  lobby  of  the  IIou»e  of  Burgesses,  and  heard  the  pplendid  display  of  Mr. 
Henry*!  taleuts  as  a  popular  orator.  They  were  great  indeed;  such  1  have 
MTer  heard  fVon  wy  other  man.  He  appeared  to  me  to  epeak  as  Homer  wroto. 
Hr.  Johnson,  a  Lawyer,  and  member  from  the  Northern  neck,  sccondeil  the  reaoln* 
tiona^  and  by  him  the  learning  and  logio  of  the  eaae  wore  ohiefly  maintained." 

In  narrating  the  same  scene  to  Mr.  Wirt  he  gave  these 
further  details : 

Henry  movod,  and  Mr.  Johnson  seconded  these  rasolations  soooesslTely. 
They  were  onMsed  by  Messrs.  Randolph,  Bland,  Pendleton,  Wjftht^  and  all  the  old 

member*,  whose  influence  in  the  House  harl,  till  then,  ficcn  iinVroken.  They  did 
it,  not  from  any  question  of  our  ri^ht",  but  uii  tlio  provuui  that  the  same  Beiitiineiila 
bad  been,  at  their  preceding  session,  exprc&>ed  in  a  mure  coociliatorj  form,  to 

which  the  answers  were  not  yet  recelTed.** 

He  then  mentioiiB  that  ihe  last  resoliition  was  carried  but  bj 
a  Bingle  vote — ^that  the  debate  on  it  was  most  bloody  " — ^that 
Peyton  Bandolph,  the  Attoraey-Gteneral,  coming  to  the  door 
where  he  was  standing,  said  as  he  entered  the  lobby,  "  By  Qod  I 

Atlionlan  orator  doe«  not  extend  beyond  their  rnmmon  pnwi  r  to  innvo  tlio  /cf/inc^j  nf  their 
auditors.  It  would  be  diflieolt  indeed  to  meutiun  two  men,  of  what  majr  be  termed  the 
esne  vooation,  more  nnllka. 
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I  would  have  g^ven  five  hundred  guineas  for  a  Fingle  vote,"  (for 
that  would  have  made  a  tie,  and  the  Speaker,  RobinsoQ,  would 
bare  negatived  the  resolution) — that  Mr.  Henry  left  town  that 
evening — tliat  Colonel  Peter  Randolph/  then  of  the  Ck>uncil, 
came  to  the  House  next  morning,  and  looked  over  tiie  joumala 
to  find  a  precedent  for  expunging  a  resolution — that  as  soon  as 
the  House  met  a  motion  was  made  and  carried  to  expunge  it." 
In  another  letter  to  Wirt,  he  said,  in  addition  to  the  preceding 
enumeration,  that  the  resolutions  were  opposed  by  Robinson 
"an<l  all  the  cyphers  of  the  aristocracy." 

It  \v  as  on  this  occasion  that  occurred  the  incident  thus  nar- 
rated bj  Wirt: 

**  It  was  ID  the  mtdst  of  tUt  magaificcDt  debate,  while  he  [Henry]  was  descant> 
ing  on  the  tyraimy  of  the  obnoxious  act,  tbet  he  ezdaimed,  In  n        of  thunder, 

■ad  with  tUe  look  of  a  god,  '  Ciosar  bad  his  nrutus — Charles  the  First  liis  Cromwell 
— aii'l  Giorg<»  the  Tliird  ' — ('Trea.«on!'  cried  the  S[M;aker — 'treason!  treason!' 
echoed  i'rom  everj  pari  of  the  House.  It  was  one  of  those  trying  moments  which 
is  dectrive  of  ehareeter.  Henxy  filtered  not  mn  Instsnt ;  bat  rising  to  e 
attttude,  and  fixing  on  the  Speaker  an  eye  of  the  most  determined  Are,  he  finished 
hit  sentence  with  the  firmest  emphiisis)~*iiMy  jm;^  hjf  tMr  nampU,  If  iMt  be 
tieaaon,  m^e  the  most  of  iu'  **  * 

When  Mr.  Ilenry  sat  down,  the  real  leadership  of  the  oppo- 
ntion  had  passed  away  from  the  Fendletoos,  the  Wythes,  the 
Elands,  the  Randolphs,  and  the  Kioholases  ;*  and  the  forest' 
bom  Demosthenes"  was  the  idol  of  the  people-^he  head  of 
that  daas  of  Whf gs  who  (whether  thej  had  yet  formed  resoln 
tions  on  the  euLj  ct  or  not)  were  sure  to  mi^e  their  opposition 
to  tyranny  commensurate  with  the  neeeaaity.  Mr.  Jefferson 
afterwards  modestly  and  liberally  said  of  the  old  leaders  we 
hare  mentioned : 

"Tlie^e  were  honest  and  able  men,  had  begun  the  opposition  on  the  same 
grotmds,  but  with  a  moderation  more  adapted  to  their  age  and  experience.  Sub- 
seqgent  events  fnTored  the  bolder  spirits  of  Henry,  the  leee,  Pagee,  Mason,  kc^ 
nttt  whom  I  went  in  alt  jmnt».  Sensible,  however,  of  the  importanee  of  nnanimity 
tmoog  onr  constituents,  alt!iout:h  we  often  wislioil  to  have  pone  fa«ter,  we  slaek- 
eoed  our  {>ace,  that  our  less  ardent  colleagues  miglit  kt't  j)  up  with  us;  and  they,  on 
tbeir  part,  difTering  nothing  fmm  US  in  principle,  quickened  their  gait  somewhat 
beyond  thet  which  thdr  pmdenoe  night  of  itself  have  adrised,  and  thus  eonsoli- 

'  Son  of  tbo  «*cconfl  William  Pandnlph.  of  Turkey  Inland. 

•  For  the.HC  Btattmeiif-^.  s>m  \\ Ui's  i.ii,.  (,f  Putrirk  Henry.  7th  edition,  Now  Toil^ 
ML  o*  in  i  sjul  JefTenon  to  Wirt,  iu  hin  published  correepoddeiice,  Atu.  14, 1814. 
»^inxVm  life  of  Boniy,  p.  8S.  «  Jefhison  to  Wirt,  Ang.  U14. 
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dated  the  phalanx  which  breasted  the  power  of  Britain.  By  thia  harmony  of  th« 
bold  with  the  csolioiu,  we  AdTwoed  with  oar  oonatitueDta  in  midiTided  mMii  and 
with  fewer  exunplee  of  aeiNUKiion  thmn,  perinn  <n      other  peri  of  the 

Union."* 

Mr.  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  who  resided  at  Monticello  the  last 
two  or  three  years  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  lifei'  kept  dailj  memo- 
randa of  conTersations  held  with  the  latter,  always  reeording 
them  the  same  day,  and  nsoally  the  same  hour  they  took  place. 
These  jottings  disclose  an  obvioas  attempt  at  that  literal  and 
precise  fidelity  which  those  who  know  the  writer  need  not  be 
informed  marks  his  character.  We  are  kindly  fivrored  with  the 
nse  of  these  papers,  and  shall  haye  not  nnfreqnent  occaaon  to 
quote  them.  Here  is  an  extract  giving  some  remarks  of 
Jefferson  in  regard  to  Henry,  which  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est: 

'*Wirt  saya  he  [Heurj]  reed  Flnttreh's  Lives  once  a  year.  I  dou'i  believe 
be  erer  read  two  volnieee  of  them.  On  hie  Tirite  to  oonrt,  A«  mHfefapsya  t0fnU  «p 
triik  MM.  On  one  oecaflion  of  the  breelcing  up  in  November,  to  meet  again  in  the 
sprinp,  a<;  ho  w.iR  departing  in  the  morning,  he  looked  among  my  books,  and 
obeerved,  '  Mr.  J.,  I  will  take  two  Tolumes  of  lluuie'a  Elssajs,  and  trj  to  read  them 
this  winter.*  On  bis  return  he  brought  them,  saving  he  bad  not  been  able  to  get 
half  waj  into  one  of  them. 

nis  great  delight  was  to  put  on  his  bunting-ehirt,  colleot  a  parcel  of  overseers 
and  such  like  p(>oplc,  and  spend  weeks  together  hunting  in  the  'piny  woodSi* 
camping  at  night,  and  cracking  jokes  round  a  Ught-wood  fire. 

**  «MM  to  Aim  thai  w$  wen  mieUed  for  IA«  nmmimUjf  that  f/maihd  mmomg 
Ml.  He  would  address  the  assemblagce  <tf  the  people  at  which  he  was  present,  in 
Buch  ptniin.^  of  native  eloquence  as  Homer  wrote  in.  I  never  heard  anytliinir  that 
de^crvi  (]  to  be  called  by  the  same  name  with  what  Uowed  from  bimj  and  where  be 
got  thiii  torrent  of  language,  is  inconceivable. 

*'  I  haTe  frequently  ahut  my  eyee  while  he  epoke,  and  when  he  was  done  aeked 
myself  what  he  had  said,  without  being  able  tO  veoolleot  a  word  of  it  He  was  no 
logician.  He  wa^*  truly  n  great  man,  however,  one  of  enlarged  views.  (Oct.  11, 
1824.  This  was  said  to  Mr.  Leavit  Harris,  U.  S.  Ck)iisal  or  ex>Consul  at  St.  Petere- 
barg,  then  on  a  visit  lo  the  United  Statee.)** 

Some  interesting  letters  from  Jeflcrson  to  "Wirt,  in  respect  to 
Mr.  Henry,  which  arc  not  inchided  in  either  edition  of  !Nfr. 
Jefferson's  published  Works,  will  he  found  in  Kennedy's  Life 
of  Wirt. 

In  tlie  autumn  of  1765,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  called  upon  to 
experience  a  seyere  domestic  bereavement,  in  the  death  of  his 

t  Letter  to  Wirt. 

*  HemaniedVizfhdaJeflbtiettBiadidph.agnnd'da^i^Merorifr.  JeAtiea^ 
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oldest  and  favorite  sister  Jane.  She  died  on  the  Ist  day  of 
October,  twentj-five.    She  had  been  her  brother's  con- 

Btant  companion  when  at  home,  and  the  confidant  of  all  hia 
youthful  feeling.    He  ever  regarded  her  as  fully  his  own  equal 
in  underBtanding,  and  there  was  a  depth,  earnestness,  purity 
and  simplicity  in  her  high  nature  which  made  an  impression 
on  his  mind  which  was  never  effaced.    More  than  half  a 
century  afterwards  he  continued  to  occasionally  speak  of  her 
to  his  grand-daughters  in  terms  of  as  warm  admiration  and  love 
as  if  the  grave  had  but  just  closed  over  her.   It  wjis  listening  to 
church  music  that  oftenest  struck  the  chord  of  these  memories. 
She  had  been  a  singer  of  uncommon  skill  and  sweetness,  and 
both  were  particularly  fond  of  the  solemn  music  used  by  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  Psalms.    He  carried  through  life  a 
strong  partiality  for  the  Psalms  and  Psalm-tunes,  regarding 
hymns  as  "  far  lees  suited  to  the  dignity  of  religious  worship." 
Ilis  sister  Jane  excelled  in  this  dt'Scri])tiou  of  music,  to  the 
e.xt  cution  of  which  she  brought  the  fervor  of  a  deep  religious 
devotion  ;  and  many  a  winter  evening,  round  the  family  lire- 
side,  and  many  a  soft  summer  twilight,  on  the  wooded  banks  of 
the  Kivanna,  beard  their  voices,  accompanied  by  the  notes  of 
his  vi«»Iin,  thus  ascending  together.    Among  some  of  liis  earliest 
merrioraiula,'  arc  two  different  plans  of  a  family  cemetery,  and 
two  epitapiis — one  intended  for  his  sister.    It  runs  as  follows : 

"Ah,  JoanDa,  paenamm  optiOM, 
Ah,  aevi  virentis  fiore  pnmpta| 
Sit  tibi  terra  laDvia; 
LoDge,  loDgcqae  Ttbtol" 

The  loss  of  this  sister  was  more  deeply  felt,  from  vacancies 
which  bad  already  been  made  in  the  household.  Mary,  the 
second  sister,  had  been  married  several  years  previously  to 
TliOTnmi  Boiling;  and  Martha,  the  fourth,  in  the  preceding 
July,  to  I>abney  Carr,  and  both  had  moved  away  to  tlieir 
husbands'  residences.  Tliere  was  nothing  in  the  minds  of  Elizsr 
beth  or  Lucy  to  commend  them  to  the  companionship  of  theii 
gifted  brother ;  and  the  two  youngest  children  were  not  yet 
much  advanced  beyond  the  period  of  infancy. 

In  the  spring  of  1766,  Hr.  Jefferson  commeDced  keeping  a 

*  Hereafter  to  be  giren. 
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garden  book  which,  escapin^^  fire  and  other  acciiletit.-s,  was  con- 
tinued, with  tlie  chasms  occasioned  by  absence,  to  I'^^l.  And 
we  niav  as  well  here  mention  8ome  other  ot*  the  books  tV)und  in 
the  old  receptacle  mentioned  in  a  preceding  note,  to  which  we 
shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer.  Among  them  was  Mr. 
Jefferson's  farm  book,  commenced  in  177-i,  and  which  con- 
tinned,  with  the  same  chasms  as  the  preceding,  down  to  the 
same  date.  The  list  also  included  pocket  account  hooks,  con- 
taining all  his  personal  expenses,  and  heads  of  liis  larm,  official 
and  all  other  accounts,  covering,  with  the  exception  of  ,two 
years,  the  period  from  ITTl  to  1803  ;  books  of  fii>ecial  accounts, 
as  for  example,  expenses  of  the  Presidential  mansion,  profits 
and  losses  in  several  manufacturing  undertakings,  accounts 
kept  a>  an  executor,  etc., — a  law  register  (extending  from  17G7 
to  1774)  giving  the  titles  of  all  the  cases  in  the  liigher  courts 
in  which  he  was  ever  employed,'  with  memoranda  of  his 
proceedings  in  them — and  some  other  books  hereafter  to  be 
noticed.*  All  of  these  contain  passing  memoranda  on  other 
subjects  than  the  principal  one— many  of  them  preserWng 
important  dates  and  incidents  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  life.  The 
reader  will  understand  them*  also  as  the  source  of  a  multitude  of 
new  minor  facts,  presented  in  these  ▼olnmes,  a  separate  citation 
of  our  authority  for  stating  which,  in  every  instance,  would 
appear  frivolous. 

All  the  manuscripts  of  Thomas  Jefferson  present  a  striking 
and  persistent  coincidence  in  one  particular — and  it  is  one  of 
the  first  ones  which  the  examiner  notices,  partly  from  its  own 
prominence,  and  partly  because  few  out  of  the  circle  of  his 
immediate  friends  are  prepared  for  the  fact  it  discloses.  It  is 
his  remarkMeprecinon  down  to  minute  details — ^liis  apparent 
fondness  for  ddaUs,  Never  was  there  a  more  methodical  roan 
from  great  matters  down  to  the  merest  seeming  trifles — never  so 
diligent  a  recorder  of  them  t  We  will  present  some  specifica- 
tions. In  his  garden  book,  for  example,  the  times  of  planting, 
sprouting,  coming  to  the  table,  or  ripening  of  his  multitude  of 
esculents  are  severally  noted ;  the  plots  of  ground  containing 
them,  the  rows  of  plants,  and  sometimes  the  separate  plants  in 

'  Ho  occasionally  pavo  pmfi  --idnal  atlvice  Rnl»soquon11y.  All  such  memoranda,  and 
those  in  rt'f»'ii  :u  r  i..  inforior  <  i>iii  t-  c'^  intit  tin-  poclo  t  ni'i'ouiit  ImokH. 

•  It  will  out  be  uaderetoodUmt  allUic^  were  eQUrely/orgottcn  books,  like  Peter  Jef- 
fenoa's  tcooinits.  SoiMortlimlttdfoiuidUtdrwafiBtotlMoldduknMptMlelitar. 


^.  ^^^^^^ 

^AJu/^Ujd  IS/ 
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each  row  are  numbered ;  diagrams,  as  neaUj  drawn  as  engrftT- 
ings,  present  the  difforent  plots  or  beds  collectively  to  the  eye, 
and  display  their  annual  rotations.    Meteorological  observa- 
tions, recorded  pnnctnally  at  three  different  periods  of  the  day, 
extend  through  a  long  course  of  yean,  and  through  some  of  the 
busiest  ones  of  his  life.  The  podcet  account  books  include  the 
minutest  items  of  his  daily  expenditure,  down  to  two  or  three 
pennies  paid  for  a  shoe  string,  or  tossed  into  a  beg^^ar's  hat  in 
Paris — ^and  we  think  we  remember  one  or  two  entries  of  a  single 
penny,  to  make  the  inexorable  cash  book  balance  eeoaeUy  I  The 
object  of  the  disbursement  is  generally  specified.  Account 
books  kept  thus,  present  a  curious  history  of  a  man's  life ;  and 
Mr.  Jefferson's  tcdl  whore  he  went,  and  what  he  bought  every 
day  for  thirty  years.   AVhen  he  is  away  liom  home  his  monthly 
expenses  are  ofte  n  talmlarizetl,  so  as  to  separately  exhibit  the 
aggregate  expenditure  for  each  principal  article — as  for  meat, 
bread,  wine,  etc. — and  thic 's  habitually  done  where  official  posi- 
tion required  him  to  keep  an  expensive  establishment.  His  rcgis- 
terof  law  cases,  and  table  of  fees  will  be  referred  to  hereafter.  lie 
makes  memoranda  of  minute  economical  facts  of  every  descrip- 
tion.   Tliose  in  regard  to  farming  and  gardening  are  innumera* 
ble.    Even  household  details  do  not  escape  his  attentitwi.  We 
often  tiud  how  much  of  this  or  that  it  will  take  to  supply  the 
wants  of  a  pei'son  or  family — how  much  oil  will  supply  a  lamp 
for  a  certain  number  of  hours — comparative  cost  of  lamps  and 
candles,  etc.,  etc. 

In  everything  pertaining  to  natural  history,  we  have  a  series 
of  almost  miscroscopic  observations.     Tho:-e  condensed  and 
generalized  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  are  not,  with  tlie  excep- 
tion of  the  meteorological  observations,  before  us — but  we  have 
a  multitude  of  new  ones.    They  do  not  need  to  be  liere  speci- 
fied ;  but  we  will  natne  one,  which  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  department  of  economico-natural  history  (a  department  in 
which  he  gcems  to  have  ^i^ecially  delighted),  exhibits  something 
which  it  is  hard,  at  the  lirst  blush,  to  define.    Tliis  is  a  tabl^ 
beautifully  drawn  up,  giving  the  average  earliest  and  latest 
appearance  of  ih'trt y-sevtn  varieties  of  vegetables  in  the  Wash- 
in'^'fon  market  during  the  whole  eight  years  of  his  pre.->idency  \ 
To  tliink  of  a  leader  of  a  great  civil  revolution — the  fountler  of 
a  new  party^  and  creed — the  statesman  engaged  iu  the  presBiD^r 
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cares  of  a  nation — watching  with  a  green-grocer's  assiduity,  and 
recording  with  more  than  a  green-grocer's  precision,  the  first 
and  last  appearance  of  radishes,  squashes,  cabbages,  and  cauli* 
flowers  in  the  market — suggests  a  carions  train  of  reflections  I 

Those  reflections,  ve  confess,  are  not  at  first  farorable  to 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Some  of  these  minntiss  might  seem  to  show 
an  over-solicitude  on  the  subject  of  money.  And  taken  together, 
we  are  disposed  to  aak  if  a  mind  so  constantly  intent  on  small 
subjects,  can  have  much  taste,  or  time,  orpower^  to  master  large 
ones.  We  are  inclined  to  feel  as  the  visitor  of  a  celebrated 
cardinal  did,  when  triumphantly  informed  by  him  that  he  had 
done  all  his  writing  for  a  specified  term  of  years,  with  the  same 
pen  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  visitor's  reflection  was,  ^  after  all, 
this  man  is  a  trifler."  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  not  even  a  leaning  towards  avarice,  as  will 
abundantly  appear  throughout  the  record  of  his  life.  That 
he  thought  great  thoughts — ^that  he  embodied  them  in  imperish- 
able words — that  he  performed  great  achievements — ^will  now 
scarcely  be  denied  by  his  most  illiberal  foes.  If,  then,  he  was 
little  and  frivolous,  he  was  also  concededly  great. 

But  on  deeper  reflection,  do  the  facts  involve  that  anomaly? 
Dr.  Johnson  said :  "  The  truly  strong  and  sound  mind  is  the 
mind  that  can  embrace  equally  great  things  and  small."  Does 
the  most  transcendent  mind  of  wliich  we  can  possibly  fom  a 
conception — that  mind  which,  while  guiding  rolling  worlds 
in  their  orbits,  suffers  not  a  sparrow  to  fall  to  the  groxmd  without 
its  notice— disdain  9mdU,  things?  The  ordinary  great  mind 
has  only  time  and  room  for  great  things.  The  master  mind, 
that  comes  but  once  in  a  century,  is  stamped  with  universality. 
It  bids  its  servants,  the  senses,  collect  all  knowledge  that  is 
good  I  It  will  not  overlook  or  throw  away  anything  tliat  is  use- 
ful to  humanity  !  It  has  vigor  to  collect  all,  without  becoining 
over-wearied  or  frittered  away  in  the  pursuit — it  has  capacity  to 
enibnice  all,  without  being  overloaded  with  its  stores,  or  suffer- 
ing thutu  to  fall  into  confusion — it  lias  the  exhanstless  energy 
wkich  can  kc(^p  cvorv  physical  and  intellectual  faculty  con 
stantlj  strained  and  in  full  play,  each  one  a  conduit  which 
is  i)ounng  knowledge  into  the  soul.  Tlie  eye  of  such  a  man 
looks  at  nothing,  hi;*  car  hears  nothing,  his  hand  t<'uche3 
nothing,  without  coliectiug  some  of  those  facts  which  liualiy  are 
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grouped  into  systems,  to  establish  great  trnths  in  seiesee  or 
social  econonij.    If  half  the  men  who  firet  and  bnstle  in  brief 
importance  in  public  or  private,  would  each  devote  themBelves 
for  life  to  the  constant  observation  of  a  single  plant,  or  insect,  or 
in  perfecting  the  manipulatiobs  of  the  most  trivial  economic 
process,  and  record  the  result  of  their  observations,  they  wonld 
unquestionably  effect  more  good,  and  therefore  live'  to  better 
purpose,  than  thej  now  do.   Any  discovery  that  brings  the 
sm^est  appreciable  gain  to  the  individual,  brings  a  stupendous 
gain  to  mankind  in  the  aggregate,  and  especially  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  mankind  through  all  coming  ages.  Who  is  above  such 
labor  f   And  when  he  who  performs  well  his  part  in  every 
ordinary,  social,  political  and  other  relation — ^nay,  far  surpasses 
most  of  his  fellows  in  them — can  still  find  time  to  add  some- 
thing useful  to  the  stock  of  eveiy-day  human  knowledge — 
though  it  be  not  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but 
one  grew  before,  but  only  making  five  grow  where  four  grew 
before — shall  bis  pursuit  be  ridiculed  by  those  who  spend  the 
same  time  in  vacuity  or  mere  sensuous  employment  t  Above 
all,  shall  a  man,  whose  great  deeds  fill  the  trump  of  fame,  be 
pronounced  a  small  man  for  condescending  to  be  also  useful  in 
small  things! 

One  source  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  small  facts,  not  mentioned, 
ciilh  tor  notice,  for  it  discloses  a  persistent  habit  of  his  life. 
CoL  Thomas  J.  Bandolph  writes  us : 

"  flu  powers  of  coaTenation  were  great,  yet  he  always  turned  it  to  subjects 
most  UttSUMT  to  thoM  «4th  vhom  he  conTeraed,  whether  laborer,  mechaDic,  or 
oUur;  And  If  thej  dtopbyad  loaiid  JadgoMiit  ud  »  knowledge  of  the  snbject, 
entered  the  information  they  gave  under  appropriate  head^  for  rcfcrenoe,  embody 
ing  thu  ft  OMM  of  fitcts  apoa  the  practical  details  of  everj-daj  life." 

Tliat  thi3  desire  for  information  was  blended,  a  little,  with 
the  desire  to  give  pleasure  to  those  he  conversed  with,  \>y 
allowing  each  man  to  canter  liis  own  hobV>j,  is  very  possible. 
A  most  intelligent  and  dignified  Virginia  matron  of  the  o\d 
echool,  and  fainous  for  her  cui^in^^ — whose  guest  Mr.  Jeflerson 
often  was,  and  whose  acquaintance  and  friendship  followed  hitn 
tliroiigh  every  step  of  his  career — was  wont  to  boast  that  ho 
never  failed  to  inquire  with  great  particularity  how  her  best 
didieti  were  compounded  and  cooked.      I  know  this  was  huU' 
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to  please  me,"  she  would  smilingly  say,  "  but  he's  a  nice  judge 
of  tilings,  aud  you  may  depend  upon  it,  he  won't  throw  awaj 
anything  he  leams  worth  kaowing." 

The  remark  about  his  entering  information  nnder  ^*  appropri- 
ate heads,"  suggests  to  ns  to  say,  that  he  obeenred  this  nile  in 
regard  to  all  facts  thought  worthy  of  record.  Hius  his  agricnl- 
tnral  observations  are  ultimately  arranged  under  seventeen 
general  heads,  and  these  into  upwards  of  fifty  subdivisions. 
Everything,  even  to  his  expense  accounts,  has  a  paged  index, 
made  by  himself.  We  look  in  vain  for  an  illegibly  scrawled 
word  or  figure— though  we  shall  find  him  on  one  occasion,  hj 
and  by,  making  all  his  entries,  for  two  or  three  months,  witli 
his  left  hand,  owing  to  a  broken  wrist  He  could,  therefore, 
turn  at  a  moment's  warning  to  any  fact  in  his  possession.  It 
was  thus  he  combined  his  facts  into  systems,  deduced  rules  and 
made  practical  applications. 

In  May,  1766,  Mr.  Jeffenou  made  a  journey  north  to  Anna- 
polis, Philadelphia  and  New  York.  He  was  in  Annapolis  when 
the  people  were  celebrating  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  In 
Philadelphia,  he  stopped  to  be  inoculated  for  the  small  pox  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  8hippen.  To  this  point,  at  least,  he  made 
his  journey,  in  a  one-horse  chair,  and  his  adventures  by  field 
and  flood,  equalling  those  which  would  now  attend  a  trip  to  the 
Kooky  Mountains,  are  duly  chronicled  in  a  letter  to  Page.  At 
New  York  he  put  up  at  the  same  house  with,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of.  El  bridge  Gerry/  a  young  man  of  about  the 
same  age,  a  traveller  from  Massachusetts — destined  to  be  a  con- 
spicuous co-actor  in  the  drama  of  coming  events. 

In  1767,  Mr.  Jefierson,  now  twenty-four  years  old,  was 
introduced  to  the  practice  of  tlie  law,  at  the  bar  of  the  General 
Court  of  Virfrinia,  by  "  his  faithful  and  beloved  Mentor  in  youth, 
and  most  aft'ectiouate  friend  through  life,"  Mr.  Wythe.  If 
sufliciontly  decisive  indications  of  the  attainments  which  he 
carried  witli  him  into  his  profession,  are  not  made  to  appear  by 
his  success,  they  are  furnished  by  his  writings. 

A  partisan  historian,  wlio  lias  as  s'gnally  failed  in  depicting 
the  private  aa  the  public  character  of  Mr.  Jeft'erson,  and  who 

*  He  mentionii  Uiis  in  a  letter  to  Cony,  Jone  11th,  1813,  but  erroneovBljr  ptooe*  the 
period  of  the  visit  ia  IT9L  Be  .innot  refer  to  another  and  fneaibtg  tIhI,  for  Ui 
vmriooa  nenonadft  in  our  poieeMioa  clearly  prove  that  he  nede  nooe  eaok 
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Ipparently  never  liesitatcs  to  substitute  a  coiijecttirc,  or  vai^tie 
impress'uin   drawn   tVoni  iieNV??[)aj)or  statemeiitii  (and  generally 
hostile  ones)  tor  tacts,  in  regard  to  that  private  character,  says: 
'•lie  [Jeliers<.>n]  had  been  educated  to  the  law,  ])ut  lie  had  little 
taste  for  the  technicalities  and  chicanery  of  that  jwofission."* 
Literally,  this  is  true.    But  the  S]»irit  of  tlie  remark,  naniely, 
that  be  had  little  taste  for  law  j*ractice  jvs  lie  found  it  in  the 
courts  iA'  Viri:;inia,  is  unsupported  by  a  particle  of  authority. 
And  tbi:^  conjectural  coniplinient  (for  so  it  apj)ears  desii^ned), 
at  the  expcniie  of  his  profession,  would  have  probably  been 
quite  as  ollensive  to  the  subject  of  it,  as  th»^se  equally  conjectu- 
ral cahiiunicfe,  from  the  same  source,  to  which  it  was  doulitless 
desi^ied  as  some  offset,  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  claim  to 
impariialiiy  !'    Mr.  Jefferson  was  neither  iterant  enough,  nor 
prejvidiced  enough,  to  conBider  the  fixed  and  adjudicated  forms 
of  Englisli  law,  then  practised  in  Virginia,  "  technicalities,'*  as 
the  same  author  elsewhere  remarks,   in  nine  caaee  ont  of  ten, 
obstacles  to  justice,''  nor  fiur  practice  under  those  forms,  chi- 
canery."  He  loTed  his  profession^-keenlj  relished  the  study 
and  the  practice  of  it—and  eontinned  both  with  unabated  ceal, 
until  the  Golonifd  Oonrts  were  dosed  bj  the  Revelation. 

His  register  of  cases,  already  refen^  to,  shows  that  he  was 
employed  in  sixty-eight  cases  in  1767 ;  in  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  in  1768 ;  in  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  in  1769 ;  in 
one  hundred  and  twen^-one  in  ItTO;  in  one  hundred  and 
thirty^ven  in  1771 ;  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  in  1772 ;  in 
one  hundred  and  twenty-scTen  in  1778 ;  in  twenty-nine  in  1774, 
On  the  11th  of  August,  the  latter  year,  he  gave  up  Ids  bnsiness 
to  Edmund  Bandolpk*  The  above  being  confined  to  the  Gene 
rsl  Court,  does  not  indicate  the  whole  amount  of  his  business. 
In  one  of  the  pocket  acconnt  books,  it  appears,  for  example, 
that  he  was  retained  as  attorney  or  counsel  in  no  less  than 
four  hundred  and  thirty  cases,  in  all,  in  1771,  and  in  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-eeven  in  1772.  In  the  account  book  of  1771,  the 


•  Hildrath's  Htelory  of  the  Unit^'d  States.  2<1  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  549. 

•  The  cnrions  rea/ler  who  wouM  hoc  every  contemporaneooa,  bitter,  personal,  and 
pdHieal  attack  on  Mr.  Jefferson,  made  in  times  of  high  party  heat,  M  wefully  pro- 
mmd  » the  dead  waapft  in  an  entomologic&l  cabinet,  will  Ana  it  don*  eon  gtuto  in  the 
pi*e«  of  Hildreth.  ^      ,  ,  , 

■  The  son  of  Attonmpwmnl  John,  and  grandson  of  Attomejr-CMikenl  Sir  John. 
Edmund  waa  afterwtfdi  Qofemor  of  Virginia,  Attoraej-General  and  Soorttarjr  of  Statt 
aflhi  Vattad  Of  tMj  tto. 
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atitiual  amount  of  his  fees  to  that  year  is  given — tlie  ]>r<>portion 
of  each  fee-bill,  j^aid  and  unpaid,  stated — and  each  entry  is 
carried  out  with  characteristic  exactitude  to  pence  and  half 
pence.  To  enable  "  the  profession "  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  ante-ReTolntionary  scale  of  fees,  we  subjoin  these :  The 
"total  profits"  of  1767  were  £293  4*.  6^ ;  thoee  of  1768, 
£d04  8«.  Bd.;  those  of  1769,  £370  lU;  those  of  1770, 
£421  68,  lO^d.  The  incresae  during  the  remaining  four  years 
must  have  been  proportionably  rapid,  for  his  executor  informs 
us  that  his  average  annual  profits,  for  his  whole  term  of  practice, 
reached  three  thousand  dollars.  With  the  y&pj  low  rate  of  fees 
then  paid  in  Virginia,'  this  was  a  deddedlj  successful  practice 
for  a  young  lawyer,  or  indeed  for  a  lawyer  of  any  age,  unless 
possibly  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  of  the  greatest  old 
luminaries  of  the  bar,  like  Wythe,  Pendleton,  Peyton  and  John 
Bandolph,  and  Nicholas. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  marked  position  in  his  profesaion,  admits  of 
no  question.  He  was  employed  in  important  causes  by  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  colony,  and  not  unfrequently 
by  gentlemen  of  standing  in  the  other  colonies  and  in  England. 
Among  his  Virginia  clients  appear  in  the  re^ster  such  names 
as  those  of  the  Blands,  Bnrwells,  Byrds,  Carters,  Careys,  Harri- 
sons, Lees,  Nelsons,  Pages,  and  Bandolphs.  The  list  embraces 
several  Boyal  Councillors  of  State,  and  other  crown  officers— 
the  foremost  of  the  lowland  grandees— the  most  prominent  men 
of  the  colony  in  all  particulars,  who  were  not  themselves  law- 
jets.  We  find  him  in  various  instances  associated  in  the  trial 
of  causes  with  Mr.  Wythe,  Mr.  Pendleton,  or  Peyton  Kandolph ; 
and,  in  one  case,  retained  as  associate  counsel  witli  the  Attor- 
ney-General, by  Colonel  Corbin  (the  Receiver-General),  who 
himself  acted  as  the  attorney^  in  a  suit  brought  by  Ex-Governor 
Dinwiddle,  then  in  England,  against  a  citizen  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Wirt,  in  his  Life  of  Henry  (page  95),  says : 

"I  find  that  in  January,  1773,  Rob<»rt  C.  Nicholas,  who  had  cnjoypd  the  first 
practice  at  the  bar,  aud  who,  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  Treaaarer,  was  forced  to 
reltnquiah  that  practice,  committed,  by  a  public  adTertlaementi  his  imltoiahed  bn^ 
DaMto  Mr.  Henry— ft  itep  which  ft  maa  to  remarlubly  ■enipaloiit  in  tiw  diaehaq^ft 

•  The  entries  in  the  Rcffister  show  thi*— aud  the  «!irae  fact  is  statod  by  Hpiming,  Wft 
think,  in  bia  Btatotea  at  Large  of  Yirginia.  At  least  there  is  no  doubt  of  tlie  fact. 
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of  erery  moral  duty,  would  not  have  taken  had  there  been  any  incompetency  on 
the  part  of  hia  substitute." 

This  was  not  done,  however,  until  two  yean  after  Oolonel 
ISQcholas  had  offered  hia  unfinished  bosiueea  to  Hr.  Jeiferson, 
and  nntil  the  latter,  after  having  actnallj  taken  it  on  hia  handa 
for  a  few  months,  relioqniahed  it — ^probably  from  the  preaanre 
of  hia  own  practice,  and,  we  make  no  donbt,  in  favor  of,  or 
recommending,  Mr.  Henry  aa  hia  ancceaaor.  The  following  ia 
an  entry  from  his  register: 

"  1T71,  Oct.  31. — Robert  Carter  Nicholas,  Esq.,  having  retired  from  the  bar,  pat 
hi«  bufltaess  into  my  hands,  to  be  tinished,  about  April  last.  J^'inding  myself,  hoir> 
•vet,  ander  the  neoMtitf  of  declining  it,  I  make  no  entelM  of  oaiee,  nor  charge 
ujttiaf  bni  wimt  1  Mlnatly  received,  vUeh  has  been  aa  foUowa :  [Then  follow 

the  titles  of  a  few  Ciisos,  and  the  sums  receivrd  in  tlicin.]  Sec  entriea  of  theM 
apart  by  themaelTe^  ou  the  corer  of  rough  memoraaduu  book  for  1771.** 

It  appeai-s  froiri  tliis,  tluit  Mr.  Wirt  was  mistaken  as  to  the 
time  of  Colonel  Nicliolas's  retirement — if  he  means  to  be 
understood  that  it  took  plaee  in  1773 — or  else,  and  this  is  a  very 
probable  solution,  Mr.  Jeftersoii's  reHn([\iishment  of  Nicholas's 
business  induced  the  latter  to  a^ain  take  tiie  closin*j:  np  ol"  it  on 
his  own  liauds,  until  he  found  a  successor  for  ]\Ir.  J«  fror>on  in 
Mr.  llcnry.  Tlie  office  of  treasurer,  which  Mr.  'SVivi  mentions 
as  the  cau^e  of  Mr.  Nicholas's  retirement,  was  conferred  on  him, 
we  believe,  in  1766. 

Of  Mr.  Jetierson'a  erudition  and  ability  as  a  lawyer,  the  most 
sabstantial  proofe  remain.  Thej  are  to  be  found  in  his  portion 
of  the  revision  of  the  lawa  of  Virginia — and,  we  may  add,  in 
the  actual  post  of  pre-eminenee  aaaigned  him  in  that  re^iaion 
hj  aach  coUeagnea  aa  Wythe  and  Pendleton— in  hia  Reporta  of 
tibe  Decisions  of  the  General  Oonrt  of  Virginia — in  hia  Notea 
on  Virginia — ^in  hia  written  opiniona  and  papers  as  Secretary  of 
State — ^in  his  Parliamentary  Mannal— 'in  hia  paper  pixpared  for 
the  nae  of  counael  in  the  Battnre  caae — in  hia  correspondence— 
and  in  a  multitade  of  citationa  and  annotations,  acattered 
through  his  books.  Of  several  of  the  ahoTe  prodnctiona,  there 
will  be  occasion  to  apeak  more  fully  when  they  are  reached,  in 
the  ehranological  order  of  thia  narrative.  Taken  together,  no 
intelligent  inTeetigator  will  preanme  to  deny  that  they  ahow 
him  to  hsTe  been  one  of  the  moat  learned  and  discriminating 
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lawyers  of  a  period  when  wide  and  profound  erudition  was 
probably  more  conunun — or,  at  least,  more  universal — at  the 
American  bar  than  now.  The  law  was  then  (Mr.  Henry *s  case 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding)  an  aristocratic  profession  in 
Virginia,  to  which  few  aspired  who  did  not  possess  education, 
if  not  also  fortune ;  and  to  enter  upon  it  without  long  and 
profound  preparation — to  expect  eminence  in  it  without  Black- 
Btone's  IttcubraHcnea  viginU  anmorum^^WBB  a  thing  rarely 
dreamed  of)  unless  by  some  such  spirit  as  Henry,  whose  genius 
enabled  him  to  trample  on  all  ordinary  rules.  It  is  not  to  be 
understood,  we  suppuac,  that  Kr.  Heniy  was  licensed  to  prac- 
tise in  the  superior  courts  on  tiie  wonderfully  short  novitiate 
which  has  been  named ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  even  his 
genius,  with  his  idle  habits,  ever  placed  him  in  a  high  rank  at 
the  Yirginia  bar,  in  any  other  department  but  that  of  an  advo- 
cate. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  mind  and  habits  eminently  fitted  him  for  a 
great  lawyer  in  (as  the  exact  contrast  of  Henry)  every  other 
department  but  that  of  an  advocate.  With  that  grasp  of  under- 
standing which  at  once  led  him  to  seize  all  the  strong  points  in 
his  case — ^with  that  mental  discipline  which  taught  him  to  readily 
combine  them  in  proper  order  and  marshal  them  for  the  beet 
effect — ^with  that  portentous  diligence  in  collecting  and  classi- 
fying facts  down  to  a  feather's  weight,  and  in  hunting  prece- 
dents through  whole  wildernesses  of  books — ^who  could  be  better 
fitted  to  prepare  a  cause  for  trial  before  bench  or  jury  t  He 
was  disqualified  from  being  a  very  successfal  advocate  by  a 
jicculiarity  in  his  articulation.  Hie  voice,  if  raised  much  above 
the  loudness  of  ordinary  conversation,  began,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' efibrt,  to  **  sink  in  his  throat " — ^in  other  words,  to  become 
hnslgr  and  inarticulate.  Such  was  the  reason  assigned  for  hie 
never  speaking  (beyond  a  few  sentences  at  a  time)  before  legis- 
lative and  popular  bodies,  by  ^Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Wirt.'  The 
first  declared  that  he  had  heard  him  address  a  court,  and  tliat 
he  did  it  fiuently  and  well.  This  all  may  be,  and  doubtless  is 
true,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  this  natural  impediment  may  have 
increased  a  natural  distaste,  or  incapacity,  for  addressing  public 
bodies.   But  it  was  not  half  the  physical  difiiculty  that  Demos- 
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thenes,  and  a  good  many  other  orators,  overcame — men  who 
felt  they  had  the  gift  of  oratory  in  them  (as  much  a  horn  one  as 
the  poet's  in  our  judgment,  in  spite  of  a  great  authority),  and 
who  were  determined  to  bring  it  out.   The  structnreB  of  a  great 
writer's  and  a  great  orator's  mind,  rarely  coincide — or,  to  vary 
the  expression,  the  qualities  that  fit  for  one  do  not  fit  for  the 
other ;  and  the  v  rarely  go  together.  The  precision  in  matter  and 
form,  the  sedtilonsnoss  of  accnracyy  the  cr.ndonsod  expression, 
which  should  belong  to  the  former,  would  hani^^  like  clogs  on  the 
soarino'  winj;  of  tlie  latter.    Tlie  man  who  lias  written  mach 
and  well,  finds  it  difficult  to  abandon  himself  to  those  careering 
iinpnlses  of  th'>iii;lit  and  pas^-ion,  without  which  oratory  never 
ri^es  to  its  true  lyrical  "jraudeur  and  its  masterinj;  gwav — with- 
out  which,  it  is  but  spoken  essay,  or  reasoniu-:;  thrown  into 
declamatory  forms.    Tlic  ]»<)\VL'rl'ul  writer,  with  his  })en  <»ut  of  his 
hand — his  paper  not  spread  bef  ore  him — acting  on  a  new  physi- 
cal base  of  (»pcrations,  nanudy,  his  ^feet — may,  after  sufficient 
]»ractice,  state  his  case  eloquently  aiul  rear^oii  profoundly  ;  but 
few  have  been  the  instances,  where  he  has  reached  the  tjualiry 
of  true  oratory.'    And  it  often  happens  that  the  writer  spoils 
the  orator — that  previously  acquired  re)>utation  in  the  first  line 
j>revents  its  possessor  tVoin  ever  resorting  to  sufficient  practice 
in  the  last.    lie  is  unwilling  to  speak  against,  or  to  speak  down, 
his  own  repntatiun.     A  master  of  one  of  the  methods  of  addres- 
siuiT  men,  he  is  not  willin^r  to  exhibit  himself  anion;;  tvros, 
stammering  and  stumbling  through  a  hundred  or  two  prepara- 
tory elfurts ;  for,  but  in  one  case  out  of  ten  thousand,  does  the 
throe  end,  or  is  the  result  ])ronght  forth,  as  many  persons 
fancifully  suppose,  after  half  a  dozen  attempts. 

We  have  wandered  from  the  point,  for  Mr.  Jefferson  might 
have  been  an  able  and  fluent  public  speaker,  withoat  being  a 
great  orator.  But  to  the  former,  the  same  remarks  apply  in 
part— particularly  those  which  refer  to  talking  against  one's 

'  Our  deBnitioa  of  the  word  may  l>e  conHidored  peculiar — and  \vc  will  not  itop  to 
attempt  it—  but  an  example  or  two  will  siifficicntlv  iH'-^i  nt  our  iil(  a.    Caniilli-  I>i"Hmoa- 
jiija^  wbcB  i»e  Horaag  upoa  a  taljlo.  uiid  >iiouted.  "  firi  tlircii.  -hall  wo  dio  like  laiuli-*  in  the 
llgH^  of  the  DUtcher:"  and  lerl  the  roused  j»ii|m!a<  t"  over  tli>'  liui/irou  ot  ruil  war, 
WM  SO  amlWr    Mirabeau  was  an  orator — and  then;  were  many  such,  whose  uaiues 
aopear  momentarily  — noir  thoaghtorUke  the  phauia.'iiii.s  of  a  terrible  dream— glimmer- 
hi  over  the  black  and  raiding  ware  of  tiie  French  Uevolution.  Jamaa  Otia  was  aa 
crjtor  ■  Johu  Adama  was,  ffOHufimet,  and  Patrick  Heary  o/ioc^  aa  ontor.  Logaa  and 
Kt  l  Ja'  kt:t  were  orators.   Fox  was  a  great  debattr,  Thm  Pitia  WON  niagnMtoeitf 
iviaimer*.    I>aniel  Webster  was  ao  etoquenl  rta$cner. 
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own  re]Mttation.  "We  Bliall  pee — we  have  already  seen — tliat 
Mr.  Jcticrson  became  early  conFpicuoup  for  marked  ability,  in 
more  respects  tlian  one,  lie  ac(iuiretl  an  immediate  re})Utation 
as  an  ''olHce  lawyer."  His  mental  taste  did  not  lie  in  the  lino 
of  an  advocate.  His  natural  habits  had  not  tended  to  tit  him 
for  it — and,  in  our  judjrraent,  his  mental  qualities  were  not 
suited  to  it.  He  was  too  mathematical,  too  precise  in  matter 
and  form,  too  unimaginative  to  make  a  ready  and  felicitous 
public  speaker — though  we  can  conceive  of  particular  topics 
on  which,  after  the  uecessary  traiuing,  he  might  have  proved 
himself  eloquent. 

But  for  a  lire,  by  and  by  to  be  alluded  to,  in  which  most  of 
his  books  and  papers  perished,  we  should  doubtless  now  have 
before  ub,  among  Mr.  Jefferson's  manuscripts,  digests  and  sylla- 
boses  without  number  of  legal  authorities,  beginning  with  his 
student  life,  and  ending  only  when  he  threw  np  his  profession. 
He  kept  a  conunon-place  book,  and  has  himself  presenred  a 
remarkable  sample  of  it  written  when  he  was  a  stndent,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Cooper,  dated  Febmary  11th,  1814.*-  We  would 
advise  law  students  of  the  present  day,  who  regard  themselyee  as 
particularly  well  read  in  their  profes.4on,  to  consult  that  letter ! 
His  taste  for  the  iuTestigations  of  his  profession — for  tracing 
authorities— prompted  him,  in  long  after  years,  to  do  a  most  for^ 
tunate  piece  of  service  for  his  native  State.  To  his  zeal  as  a 
collector,  Yiiginia  owes  the  preservation  of  most  of  her  earlier 
statutes,  the  records  of  which  became  scattered  before,  and 
especially  during 'the  BeTolution.  The  diligence  and  labor 
required  to  make  this  collection — ^the  great  pains  necessary  to 
preserve  its  crumbling  materials — and  its  extent  and  value,  will 
be  gleaned  from  a  letter  from  him  to  3£r.  Wythe,  of  January 
16th,  1796,  and  from  the  preface  to  Henning'e  Statutes  at  Large 
of  Virginia.  Host  of  the  earlier  materials  for  the  latter  work 
were  obtained  from  this  source. 

Before  dismissing  this  topic,  we  are  tempted  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  furnished  us  by  Mr.  George  Wythe  Randolph,*  of 
Eichniond,  and  believed  by  Mr.  Jeflerson's  family  to  be  hitherto 
unpublished.    It  appears  in  neither  edition  of  his  published 

I  Ani\  iignin  in  a  letter  to  Major  John  CartwiMlk,  Jane  5,  1^24. 
>  A  sraacbon  ol  i'reudeut  JeQureoa,  beiag  flfu  ton  Mid  tenth  cttiid  of  Got.  T.  M.  Ban- 
Mplh    Eds«kill,  and  kis  wifiB  lUrUift  JefhzMO. 
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^Torks.  The  br>Jy  of  it  wiw  written  uiuety  years  since,  and  in 
its  aullior's  early  practice.  It  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the 
legal  profession,  as  furnishing  tlie  writer's  idea  of  a  proper 
course  of  law  reading,  and  what  he  considered  a  "  re8|»ectal)Ie  " 
starting 2>aint  in  the  profession  ;  and  hy  others  as  marking  out 
a  proper  course  of  rea<Hng  for  all  young  men.  It  comprises 
substantiiillv  the  course  wliich  ^fr.  Madison,  Mr.  Monroe,  and 
niany  other  distinguished  gentlemen  pureued  in  their  studies, 
under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Jefi'ersou  : 

MomoBxo,  Auff.  am,  1814 

Dl&ft  Sir, 

I  have  at  Icn^tli  found  the  paper  of  which  you  rcquostofl  n  copy.    It  waa 
vritteD  near  fiftj  jcar^  ago,  for  the  use  of  a  young  friend  whose  course  of  reading 
«M  eooMed  to  in« ;  and  it  fomcd  a  bMb  for  tbe  sUuUm  of  oCben  sabicqucutly 
plaeed  under  my  directloo,  but  curtailed  for  each  io  proporUon  to  Us  previoiii 
aeqoiremwitt  snd  futut^  views.    I  <>hall  p^ve  it  to  you  without  chnng*',  except  as  to 
the  books  recotnmended  to  be  road  ;  later  puhlications  enabling  me  in  some  of  the 
depattoientB  of  science  to  substitute  better,  for  tbe  less  perfect  publications  wbicb 
«« then  poHMnd.   In  Ihli  tho  modem  itadent  hat  great  advantage.  I  prooeed 
i»theeo|ij. 

Tnoiui  Jnviiaoir  to  Bbmamo  Mooai. 

Before  7on  enter  on  tlie  etndy  of  tiie  lav  a  mSdent  grovndwoik  meat  be  Ldd. 

For  this  purpose  an  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  French  languag<^<4  !<■  absolutely 
neces-ary.  The  former  you  have ;  the  latti'r  iiiusl  now  be  acquirt'J.  MiithoniHticA 
Slid  Natural  rhilosophy  are  so  usclul  in  tlic  moat  iamiliar  occurrences  of  life,  and 
■re  10  pectiliariy  engaging  and  delightfol  aa  wnnld  indnee  every  one  to  wish  an 
acquaintance  with  them.  Besides  this,  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  like  the  members 
of  thf  body,  are  Ptrenpthened  andJni[)rov<'il  by  cxfrcise.  Mathi-iimtiral  rca-oninps 
and  deductions  are  therefore  a  line  preparation  for  investigating  the  ab!ttru!«e  specu- 
lations of  the  law.  In  theee  and  the  analogous  branches  of  science  the  following 
booki  are  reeonunended : 

Mtihematics. — Beyzont,  Cours  do  Hath^matiques — the  best  for  a  itndent  ever  pdb* 

Ii.«hed  ;  Montucia  or  Bosj-ut,  Hixtoiro  di  s  Miitli^matiquei. 
Astronomy. — ^Ferguson,  and  le  Monuier  or  do  Lalande. 
O'eo^ra^Ay.— Ffakkerton. 

Nid.  PkUoaatplky, — Joyce's  Scientific  INalognes;  ]lartln*s  FhiloeopUa  Briiannlea, 

Muschenbroek's  Conrs  de  Physiqno. 

Tliis  fountlation  being  laid,  you  may  enter  regularly  on  the  Btudy  of  the  law, 
taking  with  it  such  of  its  kindred  sciences  as  will  contribute  to  eminence  in  ita 
attafainient.  Tbe  principal  of  theee  are  Pbyrioe,  EthfcRi  Religion,  Katoral  Lav, 
Belles  Lettree,  Criticism,  Rhetoric,  snd  Oratory.  The  carrying  on  several  studies 
at  a  time  is  »ttfnded  with  advantage.  Variety  relieves  the  mind  as  well  a»  the  eye, 
pa!!e<l  uith  too  long  attention  to  %  single  object,  but,  with  both,  transitions  from 
one  object  to  ano4her  may  be  eo  frequent  and  traneitorj  as  to  leave  no  hnpreedon. 
The  nenn  in  therefore  to  be  steered,  and  a  eompetent  ipaee  of  time  allotted  f; 
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each  branch  of  "tudy.  Affain,  a  great  inequality  is  observable  in  the  rigor  of  the 
mind  at  ditVcrctit  periods  nf  the  day.  Its  powers  at  these  periods  should  tlierefore 
be  attended  to^  in  nMrahelling  the  bnsinen  of  tbe  dey.  For  tbeee  reeeone  I  afaoald 
recommend  tbe  following  Retribution  of  jour  time: 

lUl  Eight  o*doek  in  tk»  monUnf^  tmph/g  yoHm(f  i«i  Phjftie^  StvdiM. 

Etiiics,  Religion,  mtnrel  end  eeetarien,  end  Nntonl  Law,  reading  the  fidlowing 

books : 

Agrietdiuf*. — ^Dickson's  Husbandry  of  the  Ancients;  TuU's  Hone-hoeing  Hna> 
bandry;  Lord  Kamee*  Gentleman  Fanner;  Tonng'e  Band  Boonomy;  Hale'k 
Body  of  Husbandry ;  De  Serrcs's  Theatre  d' Agriculture. 

Chemistry. — Lavoisior,  Converyutions  in  Chemistry. 
Anatomy  — John  uud  James  Bt'U'a  Anatomy. 

Zoology. — ^Abrig6  dn  Syttime  de  ht  nature  de  Lfam4  par  OiUbert;  Ifanvd  d*ffie- 
toire  Naturelle  by  Blumenbach,  Boflbn,  indnding  HootbeUiard  and  La  OepMe; 

Wilson's  American  Ornithology. 
^oMny.— Burton**  Elements  of  Botany;  Turton's  Linueus;  Fersoon's  Synopsis 
FUntarum. 

Bihin  Mtd  Katmrai  JMj^io«.~Loeke*«  Bssay;  Loeke*e  Conduct  of  the  Mind  hi 

the  Search  after  Truth  ;  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind ;  Enfield's  His* 
tory  of  rhilosophr  ;  Condorcet,  Progrcs  dc  TElsprit  Humain;  Cicero  de  Officiis, 
Tusculanae,  de  Seuectuie,  Somnia  Scipionis ;  Senecae  Philosophica ;  Ilutchinson's 
Introdnetion  to  Moral  Philosophy  ;  Lord  Karnes*  Natural  Religion ;  TraitA  El^ 
Mentaire  «k  Morale  et  Bonhenr;  La  Sagene  de  (%arron. 

SMgion  Sectarian. — Bible  :  New  Testament,  Commentaries  on  thero  by  Hiddleton 
in  his  Works,  and  by  Pricstlcv  in  his  Corruptions  of  Christianity  and  Eariy  Opi- 
nions of  Christ ;  The  Sermons  of  Sterne,  Massillon  and  Bourdalouc. 

JITalura/  Zaw^Tattd,  Droit  des  Own;  Bayne^al,  Inititationa  dv  Droit  de  la 
Nature  et  des  Gene. 

Pnm  Eight  to  Tmdoo  road  Zum, 

The  general  course  of  this  reading  may  be  formed  on  the  following  grounds. 
Lord  Coke  has  given  us  the  fitet  ^ews  of  the  whole  body  of  law  worthy  now  of 

being  studied ;  for  so  much  of  the  admirable  work  of  Bracton  is  now  olmolote  that 
tbe  students  should  turn  to  it  occasionally  only,  when  tracing  the  history  of  parti* 
eular  portions  of  the  law.  Coke's  Institutes  are  a  perfect  digest  of  the  law  In  Ue 
day.  After  this,  new  laws  were  added  by  the  Leghdature,  and  new  developments 
of  the  old  law  by  the  juHpes,  until  they  had  become  so  voluminous  as  to  require  a 
new  difjest.  This  was  ably  executed  by  Matthew  Bacon,  although  unfortunately 
under  an  alphabetical  instead  ot  unalylicul  arrangement  of  matter.  The  same 
process  of  new  laws  and  new  decisionB  on  tbe  old  laws  going  on,  called  at  lengtii 
for  the  same  operation  again,  and  produced  the  inimitable  Commentaries  of  Black- 
itone.*  In  the  department  of  the  Chancery,  a  similar  progress  has  taken  plaoe. 

>  This  must  be  understood,  with  some  qualification,  as  applying  to  the  skfllftil  manner 
in  which  Blaokstone  handled  bia  sabject.  He  was  not,  as  we  ahaU  again  and  again  have 

occadoQ  to  see,  a  favorite  of  Mr.  Jefferaon  as  a  law  expounder— as  authority— at  least 

on  certain  preat  leading  theories  he  maintain?*  of  the  British  Con-stitiition.  Mr.  J.  fferson 
looked  ijprtn  him  among  law  writers,  a'^  he  fli-l  on  Hume  umouit  historian;* — a~  a  iii.iri  whc 
brought  jircil  abililii  -i  and  an  a«lmiru1)!r  ^<t\ie  and  manner  to  the  support  of  uumund 

Silitieal  principles.  Mansfield,  as  a  law  writer,  was  included  in  the  same  categorjit 
oke  was  his  great  fkivorits. 
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Lord  Kaiues  bad  given  lu  the  first  digest  of  tlic  principles  of  that  branch  of  our 
jurii>prad«&ce,  more  ▼alaable  for  the  ftrrangement  of  mtter  than  for  ita  exact 
conforoiiiy  with  the  EngUah  deeinona.  The  reporters  from  the  etriy  tiouM  of  tliet 
branch  to  that  of  the  same  Matthew  Biicon  are  well  digested,  but  alphabeUcallj 
also  in  the  abridgment  of  the  cases  in  equity,  the  second  volume  of  whiih  is  said 
to  be  done  bj  Litu.    This  was  followed  bjr  a  number  of  able  reporters,  of  which 
FonUenqoe  baa  giTon  as  a  imniurj  digest  by  eommenteries  on  the  text  of  the 
earlier  work,  ascribed  to  Bellow,  entitled  *  A  Treatise  on  Equity. '   The  oooraeof 
reading  recoriinicn<led  then  in  these  two  branches  of  law  is  the  following: 
C^ovuMMt  Ixufi. — Coke's  Institutes ;  Select  Cases  from  the  Subsequent  Reporters  to 
die  time  of  Matthew  Baeoo ;  BaeoD*a  Alwidgoient;  Sdeot  CSasea  fh>n  the  Sub> 
aef|«ent  Reporters  to  the  Kceent  Day;  Seleet  Traete  on  Law,  among  whieh 
tboj»e  of  BaroD  Gilbert  are  all  4^  the  first  merit;  the  Yiiginia  Lawa ;  Beporu  on 
them. 

Ckat^etry. — Lord  Kamea'  Principles  of  Equity,  3d  edition ;  Select  C^es  from  the 
Chancery  Reporters  to  the  time  of  Matthew  Bacon;  tlie  Abridgment  of  Ohss 
in  Equity  ;   s.  icct  CSasea  ftom  the  Sobseqnent  Reporters  to  the  Present  Day; 

Fonblaiiqiie's  Treati-!?  of  Ennity. 

BUckstuac's  Commentaries  (Tucker's  edition)  as  the  best  perfect  digest  of 
both  branches  of  law. 

I9  reading  the  Reporters,  enter  In  a  eommon-plaoe  book  avery  case  of  valne, 
condensed  into  the  narrowest  corapaM  possible,  which  will  admit  of  presenting 
distinctly  the  principles  of  the  case.  This  operation  Ls  doubly  useful,  insomuch 
as  it  obliges  the  student  to  seek  out  the  pith  of  the  caiie,  and  habitoates  him  to  a 
oondenaaUon  of  thought,  and  to  an  aoquisidon  of  the  most  Tsloable  of  ail  talents, 
that  of  Mver  using  two  words  where  one  will  do.  It  fizea  the  case,  too,  more 
IndeBbly  in  the  mind. 

tVmn  I'weltfe  to  Om  read  Folitiet. 

FMHu,  OtntraL — ^Loeke  on  OoTemment,  Sidney  on  OovemmeBti  Priestly*s  First 
PMndplee  of  GoTemment,  Review  of  Mont(  >i)iiiru's  Spirit  of  Laws.  Dc  Lolme 
mr  le  constitution  d'Anplcterre ;  De  Burghs  Political  Disquisitions;  IIat»eirs 
Precedeutd  of  tbe  House  of  Commons  \  Select  ParUamcuUry  Debates  of  £ng> 
land  and  Irdand ;  Chipman*s  Sketdies  of  the  Prineiples  of  GoTemment ;  The 
Fedemlist. 

Politifol  Efon€rmi/.  \)'^  Economie  Politique;  >riilthus  on  the  prlix  iples  of  Popu» 
ktioo ;  de  Tracy  's  work  on  Political  Economy,  now  about  to  be  printed,  1814. 

In  fAs  AJUmoct^  nod  Eiriefjf* 

Hittory,  Ancient. — ^The  Greek  and  LaUn  Originals;  Seleet  histories  from  the  Dui- 
▼enal  ffiatory ;  Gibbon's  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  ffistoire  andenne  de 

Mi'.lot. 

j/oderu. — ni<«toire  modeme  de  Millot ;  Boaaers  History  of  Modem  Sorope ;  Robert" 
eon's  Charles  V. 

£yJi«A.— The  original  Ustoriana,  to  wit:  The  History  of  Bdward  Snd,  by  K  F. ; 
Habingtoii*s  Bdward  4th  ;  More's  Richard  8rd ;  Lord  Bacon's  Henry  7th  ;  Lord 
H«ibert*s  Henry  8th ;  Goodwin's  Henry  8th,  Edward  7th,  Mary ;  Oamden'a  Eliia* 
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iMtb,  James,  Ludlow ;  Macaulav  [CaiharincJ ;  Fox ;  Bolsham ;  Baxter's  Uutory  of 
SoglaDd ;  Huom  repnUioMiised  and  abridged ;  Itobert0on*8  History  of  Scotland. 
Amtrican. — Robertaou'a  History  of  America ;  GorJon'd  Uistory  of  the  Indepen- 
dence  of  the  U.  S. ;  Ramsay's  History  of  the  American  Ri'volutinn  ;  Biirk's  His- 
tory of  Virginia  i  Coutinuation  of  do.,  bj  Jones  and  Girardin,  nearly  ready  for 
the  press. 

Belles  Let irca i  Criticism;  Bhctoric;  Oratory,  tomt: 

Bttt»  LtUru, — Bead  Hw  bMt  ^  the  poets,  epic,  didactic,  dramatic,  pastoral, 
lyrie,  eto.;  but  among  th«ae,  Shakapeare  moat  be  singled  ont  by  one  who  widiet 

to  learn  the  full  poircrs  of  the  Enf;llsh  language.  Of  him  we  must  declare  as 
Horace  did  of  the  Grecian  models,  *  Yos  exemplaria  Grseca  noctumi  Tersate 
mauu,  versatc  diurua.* 
CWfieMni.— Lord  Kamee'  Blemente  of  Critidsm;  Tooke*s  DiTerrions  of  Purity. 
Of  Bibliographioal  critidsm,  the  Sdinbnrgh  Reriew  Aumiahes  the  finest  models 
extant. 

^ie^oric— Blair's  Rhetoric;  Sheridan  on  Elocution;  Mason  on  Poetic  and  Frosaio 
Numbers. 

Oratory. — ^This  portion  of  time  (borrowing  some  of  the  afternoon  when  the  days 

arc  long  and  the  nightti  short)  is  to  be  applied  also  to  acquiring  the  art  of  writing 
and  fiiM'aking  corrootl y  by  the  following  exorcises  :  Criticise  the  style  of  any  book 
wbalisoever,  comuiittiug  the  criticism  to  writing.  Translate  into  the  different 
Styles,  to  teit,  the  elerated,  the  middling,  and  the  fimiliar.  Orators  and  poets 
will  furnish  subjects  of  the  first,  historians  of  the  seoond,  and  epistolary  ud 
comic  writers  of  the  third.  Undertake,  at  first,  short  compositions,  as  themes, 
letters,  etc.,  pnyiug  groat  attention  to  the  elegance  and  correctness  of  your  Ian- 
guage.  liead  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cieero ;  analyze  these  orations, 
and  examine  the  oorreetaess  of  the  Aspodtion,  langnage,  figures^  state  of  the 
osses,  arguments,  etc. ;  read  good  samples  also  of  Englidi  eloquence.  Some  of 
thofe  may  be  found  in  Sniairs  American  Speaker,  and  some  in  Carey's  rrimirial 
Becorder ;  in  which  last  the  defence  of  Eugene  Aram  is  distinguished  as  a  model 
of  logic;  condensation  of  matter  and  elissienl  purity  of  style.  Bxeroise  yovnelf 
afterwards  in  preparing  orations  oo  feigned  oases.  In  this,  obserre  rigoroody 
the  disposition  of  Blair  into  introduction,  narration,  etc.  Adapt  your  lanf^uage 
to  tho  several  parts  of  the  oration,  and  suit  your  arguments  to  the  audience 
before  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  delivered.  This  is  your  last  and  most  important 
exernse.  Ko  tronbla  abonld  tlierefore  be  spared.  If  yon  have  any  person  in 
your  neigliborhood  engaged  in  the  same  stndy,  take  each  of  you  different  sides 
of  tin-  satiic  cause,  and  prepare  pleadings  according  to  the  rustom  of  the  bar, 
where  the  pluiutifl*  opens,  the  defendant  answers,  and  the  plaintiff  replies.  It  will 
fhrther  be  of  great  serrioe  to  prononneo  jonr  oratimi  (having  before  you  only 
short  notes  to  aarfsl  tl|e  menMHry)  in  the  presenee  of  some  persmi  who  may  be 
eoasidered  as  yonr  Jndge. 

Van, — Under  each  of  the  preceding  heads,  the  books  are  to  be  read  in  the  order 
fai  wbiob  they  are  named.  These  by  no  means  eonstitnle  the  whole  of  what  might 
bo  naefally  read  in  each  of  these  branches  of  science.  Tbti  mass  of  excellent  works 
giring  mora  into  detail  is  great  indeed.  But  those  here  noted  will  enable  the 
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ttadent  to  select  for  himsrlf  such  others  of  detail  aa  mav  suit  hlf  particular  ricwa 
tad  dfispositioDS.  They  will  give  hira  a  respectable,  an  useful  and  satisfactory 
degree  of  knowledge  in  these  br&acbed,  and  wiU  tbemseUes  form  a  valuable  And 
nBeiciit  Hbnry  fbr  a  lawyer  who  to  al  the  auM  time  a  lerer  of  tdeiioe.** 

80  frr  tiM  paper,  which  I  send  70a,  not  for  its  merit,  for  it  botrap  sufTiciontly 
it?  juvenile  date,  but  because  tou  have  asked  it.  Your  own  experience  in  the  more 
modern  practice  of  the  law  will  enable  you  to  give  it  more  coufunuitj  with  the 
fTMCM  eouree ;  and  I  know  yov  wiU  receiTe  It  kindly  with  all  its  imperfeotioai^  M 
•n  evidence  of  m  j  great  respect  for  your  widtei,  end  of  the  lentimente  of  eetaem 
•ad  friaadahip^  of  which  I  tender  yoa  ainoere  aanraaoea 

iBOJua  JamnaoM. 

As  a  sequel  to  this  letter,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  examine 
those  of  January  16th,  1814,  to  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  and  of 
February  *20th,  1821,  to  Dabney  Terrell  (published  in  the  Con- 
gress edition  of  Ji  tiVrson's  Works),  in  regard  to  a  coursf  of  law 
studies.    Anotlicr  course  of  reading — one  intended  jmrticiilarly 
tor  feint ih  s,  will  be  found  (in  the  same  edition)  in  a  letter  to 
"N.  Burwell,  March  14tli,  ISIS.     This  la.st,  however,  will  be 
pnV)li?hed  in  this  work,  when  reached  in  its  chronological 
order. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Jeflferson  attained  his  majority,  he  had  been 
put  in  the  nomination  of  justices  lor  his  county,  and  at  the  first 
general  election  thereafter — namely,  in  17G9,  was  chosen  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.    This  body  convened  in 
Mav  that  year.     Lord  Botetourt   had   succeeded  Governor 
Fauquier,  and  this  was  the  tir^t  t^ebsiou  called  by  him.    On  the 
roce{>tion  of  the  Governor's  speech,  it  was  customary  to  move 
re!?olution.s^,  tus  heads  for  an  addrct^s  in  reply.    At  the  request  of 
3fr.  Pendleton,  Mr.  Jefferson  drew  the  resolutions^,  and  the 
JfoUfiie  accejited  them.    He  was  then  placed  on  the  eoniniittee 
with  Mr.  Pendleton,  Mr.  Nicholas,  and  some  others,  to  prepare 
tije  address.     Uis  colleagues  desired  him  to  make  the  draft,  and 
he  did  so;  but  Colonel  Nicholas  objected  to  it,  that  it  "  pursued 
too  closely  the  diction  of  the  resolutions,  and  that  their  subjects 
were  not  nutficiently  amplified."   Nicholas  was  then  requested  * 
bv  his  colleagues  **to  draw  one  more  at  large,  which  he  did 
with  ainplificatioii  enough,"  and  it  was  accepted.  This  afforded 
6ome  mortification  to  the  new  legisLatorl ' 
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The  Hoofio  proceeded  to  pass  spirited  resolations  in  regard 
to  the  joint  resolations  .and  address  to  the  King  which  were 
adopted  by  the  British  Parliament,  in  Febmarj,  on  the  subject 
of  the  proceedings  in  Massachnsetts.  The  Burgesses  re-asserted 
the  exclusive  right  of  self-taxation — a  right  to  petition  for  a 
redress  of  grievances,  and  to  procure  the  concnrrence  of  other 
Colonies  therein — ^the  latter,  the  very  measure  on  the  part  of 
Massachusetts,  which  had  most  particularly  incurred  the  repro- 
bation of  Parliament  They  also  remonstrated  in  becoming 
terms  against  the  recommendation  of  Parliament  to  the  King  to 
transport  persons  accused  of  treason  in  the  Colonies  to  England 
for  trial,  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  SSth  of  Henry 

vin. 

Lord  Botetourt,  though  liberal  in  his  views  as  a  politician, 
and  a  most  amiable  man,  did  not  even  wait  for  an  official  notifi- 
cation of  these  decided  proceedings  before  he  dissolved  the 
Assembly.  The  following  day  the  members  convened  at  the 
Apollo— the  long  room  of  the  Raleigh  tavern — and  entered  into 
an  association,  pledging  themselves,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  act  for  raising  a  revenue  in  America,  not  to  itnport,  nor, 
after  the  ensuing  1st  of  September,  purchase  various  kinds  of 
British  merchandise,  which  they  specified;  and  they  recom- 
mended the  same  course  to  their  constituents.'  Among  the  sig- 
natures to  this  instrument  were  those  of  Washingtoti,  R.  H. 
Lee,  Henry,  Jefferson,  Peyton  and  Richard  Randolph,  R.  C. 
Kicholas,  and  Archibald  Cary.  It  affords  a  marked  proof  of 
the  vigor  with  which  the  pulse  of  popular  patriotism  beat  in 
Virginia,  at  this  epoch,  that  every  member  of  the  dissolved 
House  who  signed  the  association,  was  reflected.* 

At  this  his  first  session,  Mr.  Jefferson  introduced  a  bill  giv- 
ing owners  the  right,  whidi  the  laws  did  not  then  allow  them, 
to  manumit  their  slaves.  It  was  defeated,  nor  was  such  a  right 
given  before  1782. 

On  the  1st  day  of  February,  1770,  that  accident  occurred 
already  hinted  at,  which  deprived  Mr.  Jefferson  of  the  books 
and  papers  of  his  early  life.  The  family  mansion  at  Shadwell, 
where  he  resided  with  his  mother,  brother,  and  unmarried 
sisters,  was  burned  to  the  ground,  with  nearly  all  its  contents. 

<  Bark'9  TTi^tory  of  Virginil,  ToL  liL  p.  M6,  aoto, 

•  JelliBnua'a  Memoir. 
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He  wrote  that  he  lost    eveiy  paper  he  had  in  the  world, 

and  almost  every  book."'  He  said  the  ooet  of  the  books 
horned  was  eqnal  to  two  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  he 
^woald  to  GK>d  it  had  been  the  monej,  and  then  it  had  never 
ooet  him  a  sigb."   Bnt  the  letter  is  filled  with  quite  the  usual 
amonnt  of  those  facetious  sallies  which  mark  his  eai'lier  corres- 
pondenee  with  the  same  gentleman.  Meet  of  his  father's  little 
library,  and  his  papen  also,  perished  in  the  flames — a  matter 
more  to  be  deplored  than  the  preceding,  because  the  materials 
of papers  cannot  be  replaced.   Mr.  Jefferson  used  to  tell,  in 
alter  years,  with  great  glee,  an  anecdote  connected  with  this 
fire.   He  was  absent  from  home  when  it  occurred,  and  a  slave 
arrived  oat  of  breath  to  inform  him  of  the  disaster.  After 
learning  the  general  destruction,  he  inquired:  ''But  were  none 
of  my  books  saved!"  *'No,  master,"  was  the  reply,  '^bnt" 
(with  a  look  of  truly  African  satisfaction),  *^v>e  mmd  the 
fiddUr 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  fortunately  begun,  the  precediDg  year, 
the  preparation  of  a  residence  for  himself  on  the  summit  of 
Monticello.  It  appears  from  the  garden  book,  that  in  the  spring 
he  had  planted  a  great  variety  of  fruit  trees  on  the  souliieast 
slope  of  the  hill,  and  towards  fall  erected  a  brick  story  and 
a  half  bnildlDg,  containing  one  good-siaed  single  room — ^the 
eamc  structure  which  now  forms  the  southesstem  ''pavilion" 
(at  the  extremity  of  the  south  "terrace'')  of  the  mansion. 
On  the  destruction  of  Shadwell  he  removed  thither,  the  rest 
of  the  I'uiuily  finding  cramped  quarters  in  the  overseer's 
house. 

In  1 770,  X»ord  North  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
he  carried  a  bill  through  Parliament  repealing  the  duties  im- 
posed bv  the  Act  of  1767  on  American  imports,  except  tea. 
The  tea  duty  was  retained  by  a  decisive  vote  avowedly  to  main- 
tain the  principle  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  Colonies. 
Yet  this  concession — perhaps  construed  into  a  permanent  sur- 
render of  all  but  the  principle — seems  to  have  partiully  lulled 
to  sleep  in  Virginia  the  heroic  spirit  which  dictated  the  reso- 

1  Jeflhtaoa  to  Joliu  1':t(;e.  Feb.  21, 1770.  This,  with  all  the  earlier  letters  to  Page* 
Mnj^fa  tlMr  n^PF^^^^-  notlaliiignndMB*t«dltfoiiof  IriiiroilGk  TlMjvtrdllnl 
JS^bjPrafbMOi  Tucker. 
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latioDs  of  the  House  of  Bnrgeflses  in  1769.  Mr.  Jefferson  said 
df  tbe  eyents  between  1770  and  1778,  in  his  Memoir : 

"  Nothing  of  particular  excitoniont  occurring  for  a  conaiderablp  time,  ovr 
countrymen  seemed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  inscnsibilitT  to  our  situatioo ;  the  duty  oa 
te«>  not  yet  repealed,  and  the  declaratory  act  of  a  right  in  tbe  BriUah  Farliaiuent, 
to  bind  vtlqr  tbeir  laws  ia  all  osms  whatwwvw,  8^  Mapended  Ofw  ns.** 

Bat  according  to  the  hietorian  Burk,  this  insensibility " 
was  very  far  from  being  complete — and  iinplied  anything  but 
acquiescence  in  the  "  principle  "  reasserted  by  Parliament.'  It 
would  seem  rather  the  sullen  lull  of  tlie  tempest,  when  the  ele- 
ments pause  as  if  to  gather  strength  for  a  tiercer  strugcrle. 

The  pocket  account  book  for  1771,  shows  that  Mr.  Jeffenoa 
was  then  busy  in  forming  plans  for  his  future  residence  and 
grounds— and  that  like  most  other  young  projectors  at  that 
precise  point  (particularly  where  they  possess  the  means,  and 
perhaps  we  should  add,  when  they  are  on  the  point  of  marriage)^ 
he  was  tracing  a  good  many  fanciful  schemes,  sure  never  to  be 
carried  out  From  the  place  (that  is,  in  the  book)  where  they 
appear,  they  were  not  probably  written  at  home ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  guess  they  were  the  cogitations  of  unfilled  hours  on  circuit — 
perhaps  to  wear  off  a  dull  eyening  at  a  country  tavern.  Here 
are  some  specimens : 

*'  BCRTINO  pr.Aric. 

"Choose  out  for  a  burying  place  aome  unfrequented  vale  in  the  park,  where  is 
*  no  sound  to  break  the  ctillneas  but  a  brook,  that  bubbling  winds  among  tbe  weeda ; 
no  mark  of  any  hmnaii  ihape  ihat  had  been  Chm,  anlen  the  skeleton  of  aome  poor 
wretehi  who  sought  that  plaoo  oat  to  despair  and  die  in*  Let  it  be  among  ancient 
•  and  venerable  ouks  ;  intersperse  some  gloomy  pvorf^reons.  The  area  circnhir,  ahout 
sixtv  fiM't  iliametor,  encircled  with  an  untriinnied  hedge  of  cedar,  or  of  stoue  wall 
with  a  hull)-  hedge  on  it  in  the  form  below.  In  the  centre  of  it  erect  a  small  Gothic 
temple  of  antique  appearaneo.  Appropriate  one  half  to  the  use  of  mj  own  family, 
the  other  of  Btrangen,  serrantai  etc.  Erect  pedestals  with  urns,  etc.,  and  proper 
inscriptions.  The  passage  between  tli«^  walls,  fotir  foot  wide.  On  the  grave  of  a  fa- 
vorite and  faithful  servant  might  be  a  pyniiuid  ereett  d  of  the  rough  rockstone ;  the 
pedestal  made  pUttu  to  receive  an  inscriptioti.  Let  the  exit  of  the  spiral  at  (a)*  look 
on  a  small  and  Astant  part  of  the  Blue  Monntaina.  In  the  middle  of  the  temple  aa 
altar,  the  rides  of  turf^  the  top  a  plain  stone.  Very  little  light,  perhaps  none  at  aD, 
save  only  the  feeble  ray  of  an  half-extinguished  lamp." 

[Here  is  inserted  the  epitaph  for  Mr.  Jefferson's  sister,  already  given.] 

»  See  Burk's  History  of  Vin^inla,  vol.  lil.  p.  360,  note. 

*  On  margin  is  a  tj^stl  of  two  eqni-distant  lines  Just  completing  one  T<daUoii. 
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•*  AT  nw  spinia  ox  tbm  mowtB  kdi  w  nu  vaiik. 

A  lie  w  feet  below  tbe  spriog  Icvd  die  groud  for^  or  fifty  feet  aqprnn.  Let 
weter  £dl  from  the  epring  in  the  upper  level  over  e  terrue  in  tlie  form  of  a  cascade. 
Then  conduct  it  elon|p  the  foot  of  the  tfrrat  e  to  the  western  side  of  the  love),  where 
h  tnaT  fall  into  a  cistern  undor  a  fcrnplc,  Irom  which  it  may  go  off  by  the  western 
border  till  it  lalls  over  another  terrace  at  tbe  northern  or  lower  side.  Let  tbe  Una- 
pie  be  eueed  two  feet  for  the  flnt  floor  of  etone.  Under  tbia  is  the  dBtein,  vhiflh 
■ej  be  a  bath  or  nnytlring  ebe.  Tbe  fint  story  ereheo  on  three  sides;  the  b^lt 
or  western  side  being  close  because  the  bill  there  comes  down,  and  also  to  earrj  np 
stairs  on  the  otitside.  The  second  story  to  hare  a  door  on  one  side,  a  spacious  win- 
dow in  each  of  the  other  sides.  Tbe  rooms  each  eight  feet  cube  ;  with  a  small  ta* 
Ue  end  oonple  of  ebMrsL  Tberoof  majbe  Chineee,  Orseien,  oriathetaste  of  the 
Imem  of  Denaosthenoe  at  Athens. 

**Tbo  gvovad  junt  about  the  spring  smoothed  end  tnrfed ;  close  to  the  !>pring  a 
deeping  figare  reeUned  on  a  pidn  marble  slab,  sorronnded  with  twf ;  on  the  slab 
this  inscription : 

*  Htijiu  Dyropba  loci,  sacrl  coBtodla  fontb 
]>ormlo,  dutn  blaiidn  scntlo  murmur  aqua 
Pare«  Beam,  quisquin  tangli  cava  mariBorai  Mnaaen 
Bmpert ;  •!  blbu,  tive  lavere,  taea.*  . 

"  Near  the  sprinj^  also  inscribe  on  stone,  or  a  metal  plate  fastened  to  a  tree,  these 
fises:  *  Deatua  ille  qui  procul  negotiis,  Ut  prisca  gens  niortalium,  Paterna  rura 
hobes  exercet  euis,  eolntos  omai  ftienore;  Fonunque  yitat  et  superba  civiam  Po< 
tendomm  Umina.  I«ib«t  jaeere  mode  sub  andqua  iKeei  mode  in  tenad  graadne: 
Itebnntnr  altie  interim  ripis  aqas ;  Queruntur  in  »\\v\i  avea;  Font('.'<(|ue  IjmpUs 
ob«trepunt  manantibiif,  somnos  quod  invitet  loves.'  Plant  trees  of  beech  and  aspen 
aboQt  it.  0|>en  a  vista  to  the  mill-pond,  river,  road,  etc.  Quert,  If  a  view  of  the 
aeigbboring  town  would  bave  a  good  effect?  Intersperse  in  this  and  everj  other 
psit  of  the  grotmd  (ezoept  the  environs  of  the  burjlng-gronnd)  abundance  of  Jee> 
ssfldae^  booeysncklc,  sweet-brier,  ete.  Under  tbe  temple,  an  iBolian  haip^  where 
It  may  be  eonoealed  as  well  as  covered  from  the  weather. 

**Thiaw»iddheheitsr. 

"  Tbe  ground  abowe  the  spring  l>eing  very  steep,  dig  into  the  hill  and  form  a  cave 
srgnKtow  Btuld  op  tbe  aides  and  aroh  with  stiiTolay.  Gover  tliis  with  moss.  Span* 
^  it  with  trausluccnt  pebbles  from  Hanovcrtown,  and  beautiful  shells  from  the 

Aon  at  BurweU's  ferry.  Pave  the  floor  witli  pebbles.  Let  the  spring  enter  at  a 
comer  of  the  grotto,  pretty  high  up  the  side,  and  triclcle  dow^n,  or  fall  by  a  spout 
into  a  basin,  from  which  it  may  jmss  off*  through  the  grotto.  The  tigure  will  be  bet- 
tsr  plaeod  in  thia.  Fom  a  couch  of  moss.  The  English  inseriptf  on  will  then  bo 
pnper. 

*  Nymph  of  the  grrti^  these  sacred  springs  I  kMp^ 
ADd  to  the  murmur  of  tbeae  waters  sleep ; 
Jkhl  iparemj  •lombarat  f«at|]rtnad0ie«avel 
▲ad  dctnk  la  dlMMS^  ar  Ib  sitanet  lava  r 

"Thin  the  tr^es.  Cut  out  stomps  and  undergrowth.  Remove  old  trees  and  other 
libbish,  except  wbero  they  may  look  weU.  Cover  the  whole  with  grasa.  Imer 
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•perse  jessamine,  honeysuckle,  swoot-brior,  and  even  hardy  flowers  which  may  not 
require  attention.  Keep  in  it  deer,  mbbita,  peacocks,  guinea  poultry,  pigeons,  etc 
htH  it  tie  an  asylam  for  htrcs,  squirrels,  phmiMiti,  putridges,  and  vnrj  other  wild 
■idniel  (except  those  of  prey).  Court  them  to  it,  hf  lajinff  food  for  then  in  proper 
places.  ProcNU<e  abaek-elk,  to  be,  as  it  were,  monarch  of  the  wood  ;  but  keop  him 
shy,  that  his  appearance  may  not  lose  it<i  ofli-ct  by  too  much  familiarity.  A  butT.iIo 
might  be  confined  also.  Inscriptions  in  various  places,  on  the  bark  of  trees  or  me- 
tal plate8,  suited  to  the  ehamcter  or  expression  of  tlie  perliailar  apoi 
**  Benoheeor  aeate  of  roek  or  twf. 

"  THE  OPXN  OROCKD  ON  THE  WEST — X  SHRDBBEBT. 

"Shrubs — (N'ot  exceeding  a  growth  of  ten  feet). — Alder — Bastard  indigo — Flower- 
iiif.'  A!iior{)ha  —  Harherry — Cassioberry — Caissine— Cliiuqiiapiii  —  Jersey-tea,  F. 
Ceaiioihua — Dwarf  cherry,  F.  Cerasua,  A — Clethra — Cockspur  hawtliorn,  or  haw, 
(^Uegus,  4 — Laurel— Scorpion  Senna,  Bmeme— Haid— Althea  F. — Callioarpa 
Rose — Wild  boneyaneUe — Sweet-brier— Joy. 

•*  JVf<.'!. — Lilac  —  Wild  Cherry  —  Do^'wood  —  Redbud — FTorso-chestnut — Catalpa  — 
Magnolia — Mulberry — Locust — Honeysuckle— Jessamine — ^Elder — ^Poison  oak- 
Haw. 

**  (Himbinjf  Skrvbhrjf  P/airfsi—Tnimpet-flower— Jasmine  -Honeyinckle. 
"  jSWr^«M«.~Holly—Jmiiper— Laurel— Magnolia — Yew. 

"  Hardif  Perennial  Flvtrem. — Snapdragon  —  Daisy — Larkspur —  Gilliflowcr— Sun- 
flower— Lily  —  Mallow — Flower-de-luce  —  Everlasting  pea  —  Piony  —  P>M'Py  — 
Pasque  flower — Goldy  luck,  Trullius— Aiicmouo— Lily  of  the  Talley — ^Priuuo&e— 
Periwinlde— Violet— Flag. 

On  the  1st  day  of  January,  177'2,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Martha  Skelton,  widow  of  Bathuret  Skelton,  Esquire, 
and  daughter  of  John  Wayles  of  '*The  Forest,"  in  Charles  City 
connly.*  Mr.  Wayles  was  born  in  Lancaster,  England,  in  1715. 
He  was  three  times  married,  and  his  last  wife  was  Mrs.  Martha 
Epes  (her  maiden  name  was  EpI)e^),  widow  of  Lewellin  Epes, 
of  Bermuda  Hundred.  Martha  Wayk  s,  the  issue  of  tliis  union, 
was  bom  in  1749,  and  was  married  to  Bathurst  Skelton.  Norem- 

»  Mr.  Lossinp.  in  his  very  intere««tin£r  Field  Hook  of  the  Revolution  (vol.  ii.  p.  443) 
gives  a  facniuiiii-  ut  Mr.  JcfferMtn'.s  nuiri li( fiise-boiid,  drawn  up  in  his  own  baud- 
Writing,  which  the  former  found  in  a  buudle  uf  old  ij.iixth  in  t'barlets  City  Court  House, 
WilOe  iearching  for  records  of  Revolutioriury  eventii.  Ah  a  curiositv  to  a  generation,  to 
most  of  whom  inBtrmneDts  of  tliis  kind  (inteoded  to  preTent  the  aolemniiation  ef 
illegal  marriages)  are  obsolete,  we  transerlbe  it : 

Know  alTniL'ii  by  t'.n^-e  i-ro«K?nt.-*,  that  we,  Thomas  JcfTiTHnn  and  Francis  Epprs,  are 
held  and  tirmly  bound  to  our  sovereijfn  lord  tlic  kiiij:.  his  hfirs  and  sacceRsorj*.  in  iln^  sum 
of  fifty  pounds  current  money  of  Virginia,  to  the  jtainaent  of  whii  h  well  and  !i  \  to  bo 
made  we  bind  ourselvea  jointiy  and  severally,  our  joii.t  aod  several  heirn,  executont  and 
administrators,  in  witness  whereof  we  have  hereto  ^et  oir  liandi^  aod  seaLn  this  twent]r> 
third  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hondred  and  seventy- 
one.  The  condition  of  the  above  obligation  is  saeh,  that  If  tiiere  be  no  lawftal  cause  to 
obstruct  a  niarria-.'''  intended  to  be  had  and  solemnized  between  the  above  botiiid  Thomas 
JelliBrson  and  Martha  Skelton,  of  the  Couut/  of  Charles  City,  widow,  for  which  a  license 
bdsslnd,  thenthlaoUlgatiMilitoheiniUaadTeld,  otherwise  to  remain  ia  (tall  force. 

**  ¥%UKm  Ani."  **  TixniAa  SwrmaoK, 
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ber  Sutli,  1766.  Mr.  Skelton  was  born  June,  1744,  and  died 
September  30ih,  1768.  John  Skelton,  their  only  iflsue,  died  in 
in  lane  J.* 

Mr.  Wayles  was  a  lawyer  of  extensive  reputation  and  prac- 
ti'oe.  Mr.  Jeflerson  remarks,  in  his  Memoir,  that  be  was  intro- 
doced  to  the  hitter  "  more  by  his  great  industiy,  punctuality, 
and  practical  readiness,  than  by  eminence  in  the  science  of  his 
profession" — that  he  was  a  most  agreeable  companion,  full  of 
pleasantry  and  good  humor,  an<l  welcomed  in  every  society." 
By  each  of  his  wives  he  had  a  daughter;  and  tliese  were  mar- 
ried respectively  to  Francis  Eppes  (the  signer  of  the  proreding 
license-bon<l,  father  of  John  W.  Eppcs  who  married  Maria, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Jefferson)  and  Fulwar  Skipwith,  afterwards 
American  Consul-General  in  France,  etc  Tlie  youngest 
daughter,  Mrs.  Skelton,  left  a  widow  when  scarcely  advanced 
beyond  her  girlhood,  was  distiniruished  for  her  beauty,  her 
accomplishments,  and  her  solid  merit.  In  person,  she  was  a 
little  above  mediam  height,  slightly  but  exquisitely  formed. 
Her  complexion  was  brilliant — her  large  expressive  eyes  of  the 
richest  shade  of  hazel — ^her  luxuriant  hair  of  the  finest  tinge  of 
anbum.  Bl&e  walked,  rode,  and  danced,  with  admirable  grace  and 
spirit — sang,  and  played  the  spinet  and  harpsichord  (the  musical 
UBtruments  of  the  Virginia  ladies  of  that  day)  with  uncommon 
skiU.  The  more  solid  parts  of  her  education  had  not  been  neg- 
lected. She  was  also  well  read  and  intelligent;  conversed 
agreeablj ;  possessed  excellent  sense  and  a  lively  play  of 
fiuicy ;  and  had  a  frank,  warm-hearted,  and  somewhat  impubive 
disposition.  Last,  not  least,  she  had  already  proved  herself  a 
'  true  daughter  of  die  Old  Dominion  in  the  department  of  hotise- 
wifeiy.*  With  such  traits— with  rank  and  wealth  (if  the  last 
can  be  supposed  to  have  had  any  influence  on  the  men  of  the 
olden  time  I)  it  is  not  wonderful  diat  Mrs.  Skelton  was  a  favorite 

*  Wc  the»e  details  from  rccorclo,  IjiBg  btfin*  IH,  in tbfl  butdwrtting  of  Hmhbm 

Mbnaa, furni^hecl  by  his  family. 

*  We  suppose  very  few  need  be  told  that  nowhere  Ott  etrfhtre  fbeee  qnallties  eo 
necesnrj.  or  -io  they  die^Ua  UiemNlTee  to  so  good  pnrpose,  m  in  •  greet  hooeehold  of 
BUre?:  and  in  V'irf?ini».  eneienflr  end  io  e  confriderable  extent  now,  the  mistrem  of  the 

hou*eh')!ii  •'ii|n»rvi-'C.-*  a  '  iTt.iin  cIa-i  of  afT.iirs  fur  the  whole  ]>l.uitati(in.  The  -ick  .slave, 
the  anfortunate  sluv**  i«»  particular,  rolit-s  on  her  intervention— her  eoiHtant  kindly 
office^-— end  he  never  fiiils  to  receive  them.  Sho  is  apt,  tlieroforo,  to  he  j«raeticallv  thp 
h^riPrt  flsTe  on  tbib  pUututioa.  Mrs.  Skelton  had  oeen  trained  to  be  what  i«  called  e 
kukm  voniMi.  "Brmn  after  her  marriege,  she  methodicallT  kept  her  household  aeeoontik 
llMjof  thMe  V       extent,  writtoa  out  aociiretelj,  end  in  e  neet  bend. 
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with  the  other  sex — ^that  her  hand  was  sought  by  wooers  iar  and 
near. 

Tradition  has  preserved  one  anecdote  of  the  contest.  It  has 
two  renderiiigF,  and  the  reader  may  choose  between  thera.  The 
first  is,  that  two  ot*  Mr.  Jefterson's  rivals  happened  to  meet  on 
Mrs.  Skelton's  door-stone.  They  were  shown  into  a  room  from 
which  they  heard  her  harpsichord  and  voice,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Jefierson^s  violin  and  voice,  in  the  passages  uf  a  touching 
song.  They  listened  for  a  stanza  or  two.  Whether  something 
in  the  words,  or  in  the  tones  of  the  singers  appeared  suggestive 
to  them,  tradition  does  not  say,  but  it  does  aver  that  they  took 
tlieir  hats  and  retired,  to  return  no  more  on  the  same  errand  I 
The  other,  and  we  think  less  probable  vemon  of  the  story,  is, 
that  the  tliree  met  on  the  door-stone,  and  agreed  that  they 
would  "  take  turns,"  and  that  the  interviews  should  be  made 
decisive ;  and  that  by  lot,  or  otherwipo,  "NFr.  Jefferson  led  off ; 
and  that  then,  during  his  trial,  they  heard  the  mosic  that  they 
concluded  settled  the  point  I 

Great  wore  the  festivities  at  the  Forest  at  the  bridal.  It  is  to 
be  supposed  the  llev.  Mr.  Davis,  the  officiating  clergyman,  tied 
the  knot  ettVctually ;  but  the  Rev.  W.  Gontts  (both  of  them 
being  of  the  Established  Church)  was  present,  and  shared,  at 
least,  in  an  equal  feel  Douceurs  to  fiddlers  and  servants 
occupy  a  i)age  of  that  never  silent  witness  the  pocket  account- 
book  !  The  bride  and  bridegroom  soon  set  out  for  Monticello— 
and  they  were  destined  to  meet  some  not  exactly  amusing 
adventures  by  the  way.  A  manuscript  of  their  oldest  daughter 
(Mrs.  Randolph),  furnished  us  by  one  of  her  grand^danghters, 
says: 

"Tliey  left  the  Forest  after  a  ftll  of  bdow,  light  then,  but  increasing  in 
depth  as  they  advanced  up  the  country.  They  were  finally  obliged  to  quit  the 
cuxMge  and  proceed  on  horseback.  Having  etopped  for  a  short  time  at  Blenheim, 
where  an  over<i  er  only  redded,  they  Ufl  it  at  suniet  to  pursue  their  way  through 
a  mountain  truck  rather  than  a  road,  in  which  the  snow  lay  from  t  ightoon  inches 
to  two  fiM't  d>'cp,  having  eight  miles  to  go  before  reaching  Monliccilo.'  Thov 
arrived  lute  at  night,  the  fires  all  out  and  the  servants  retired  to  tbcir  own  houses 
for  the  night  The  horrible  dreariness  of  such  a  house,  at  the  end  of  iooh  a  joni^ 
nex,  I  haTe  often  beard  both  relate.** 

*  Btenbeim  was  the  seat  of  Colonel  Carter,  and  wa5i.  as  ntated  in  the  text,  eight  milefl 
fromMonticeUo.  or,  to  emulate  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  J^ernm'B  ^'  table  of  distances,"  ita 
gate  was  S'Ol  miles  distant  from  bis  hoase. 
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The  only  part  of  the  house  then  hahitable  was  the  little 
paTflion  already  mentioned.  These  written  recollections  ought 
not  to  have  atopped  just  at  this  point — and  we  will  complete 
them  from  the  oral  ones  of  those  who  often  heard  the  sequel 
from  Mrs.  Sandolph's  and  Ifr.  Jefferson's  own  lips.  Part  of 
a  bottle  of  wine,  found  on  a  shelf  behind  some  books,  had  to 
senre  the  new-married  conple  both  for  fire  and  supper.  Tem- 
pers too  ennny  to  be  mffled  by  many  ten  times  as  serions  annoy- 
saoes  in  after  life,  now  fonnd  but  sources  of  diyersion  in  these 
ludierouB  eontre-4emp8,  and  the    horrible  dreariness "  was  lit 
up  with  song,  and  merriment,  and  laughter  I  An  entry  in  the 
fjudea  book,  inmiediately  after  (January  S5th),  states  that  the 
now  was  three  feet  deep,  and  mentions  it  as  the  deepest  ever 
leen  in  Albemarle. 

Mr.  Wajles,  Mr.  Jefferson's  father-in-law,  died  in  Hay,  1778. 
The  latter  says,  in  his  Memoir:  ''the  portion  which  came  on 
that  CTent  to  Mrs.  Jefferson,  after  the  debts  should  be  paid, 
which  were  yery  considerable,  was  about  equal  to  my  own 
patrimony,'  and  consequently  doubled  the  ease  of  our  circum- 
stances." Colonel  Randolph  writes  us  these  further  particulars 
—some  of  them  embracing  a  period  considerably  in  advance : 

• 

"He  (Mr.  Jefferson]  inherited  from  his  father  1,900  acres  of  land,  and  soflM 
D*gToe.«i.  He  coiniiK'ticfd  the  practice  of  the  law  soon  aftt'r  he  came  of  ape. 
When  he  married  in  bis  twenty -ninth  year,  he  had  increased  h'm  estate  to  5,<>0U 
acres,  all  paid  for.  Bit  aocoiintB  show  a  raoeipt  of  $3,000  a  year  (torn  bis  pr&ctice 
■t  tte  twr,  and  $3,000  from  hb  tumt,  a  large  income  at  that  day.  The  death  of  hie 
father*in>law  eii>  ;Iti^  soun  after  hh  marriage,  lie  acquired  a  large  addition  to  hie 
estate,  but  the  share  of  debt  which  fell  to  him  was  £3,74y  12«.  He  sold  property 
immediatelj  to  pay  it.  The  payments  for  this  property  were  made  in  paper 
Miey  which  he  depodted  In  the  Loan  OfBee,  and  reodlTed  it  back  again  at  a 
dapiedatioci  out  to  him,  of  one  to  fortj.  He  eold  agadn  In  1786*  and  1702  to  die- 
charge  the  debt  with  Ha  aeoanralaled  intereet  Thii  awept  nearty  half  of  hie 
Miaie.** 

The  nineteen  hundred  acres  left  him  were  among  the  finest 
lands  in  Virginia — embracing  his  father's  home  farm.  He 

»  Thin  worrl,  to  expres'?  the  prcciM!  fact,  oaght  to  be  property  instead  of  patrimony. 
Mr.  Jeflersoa  wa.^  prone  to  utuk  rrato  or  keen  out  of  siRht  his  own  success  iu  bu.sine*8. 
Hum  he  wrale  a  gentleman  in  I^OO :  "  that  hia  property  wait  all  patrimonial,  excepting 
abooteefen  or  eight  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  land,"  parchaaed  and  paid  for  by  himseli. 
Ifow  fhla  waa  literally  trne  in  respect  to  his  lands,  and  nerhaps  all  his  poaaeaBlona.  But 
in  pri^Kcntin;;  fnirh  a  Tiew,  he  deducted  all  the  lo»»e»  of  hia  life  from  hi*  eamingt  (at  least 
to  the  extent  of  those  eaminKs),  and  than  only  gave  the  halmce  remaining  on  the  aide  oi 
the  latt«T.  to  <how  whnt  be  h:v\  ofquini, 

»  We  think  thia  should  be  1787. 

VOL.  I.  5 
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inherited  probably  about  thirty  slaves.  Tlie  precise  number  in 
1774  was  lifty-two.'  His  wife  inherited  about  forty  thousand 
acres  of  land,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  slavesj.  The  land 
included  Poplar  Forest,  in  Bedford  county,  a  favorite  estate 
and  occasional  residence  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  to  the  time  of  his 
death — i?yrd  or  Elk-TIill,  on  the  James,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Rivanna,  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  associated  with 
some  disagreeable  Revolutionary  memories — and  other  farms 
called  Indian  Gamp,  Angola,  Guinea,  Bridge-quarter,  Liggon's, 
Forest,  etc. 

This  seems  a  proper  occasion  to  make  some  inquiry  in  respect 
to  his  early  character  as  a  business  man,  and  to  his  early  provi- 
dence in  money  matters.  That  he  could  acquire  has  been  seen  ; 
that  he  was  precise  and  methodical  in  keeping  accounts  has  also 
been  seen.  As  would  be  expected  from  the  latter  trait,  he  was 
habitually  punctual  in  all  business  engagements.  But  did  he 
lack  judgment  in  buying  and  selling  property  and  making 
investments,  as  might  certainly  bo  suspected  from  the  history 
of  his  British  debts?  This,  too,  has  been  a  constant  allegation 
or  insinuation  of  a  certain  class  of  his  foes,  in  his  after-life. 
They  dubbed  him  with  the  appellation  of  "JPhilosopher,"  and 
then  of  course,  attached  to  him  the  popular  derisive  idea  of  a 
philosopher,"  namely,  a  person  of  too  sublimated  mind  to 
undentand  aomfrum  affairs,  or  to  possess  any  judgment  in  such 
eveiy  day  practical  matters  i»  buying  and  selling.  The  ready 
anecdotists  to  be  found  in  eyerj  political  circle,  and  the  ingeniona 
newspaper  paragraphists,  did  not  fail  to  adduce  practical  exam- 
pies  of  this  want  of  what  onr  countrymen  generally  comprehen- 
sively sum  up  in  the  words  "common  sense."  Curious  were  the 
marvels  narrated  I  Endless  were  the  "  Philosopher's  "  absurdi- 
ties !  To  say  nothing  about  dry-dooks^  he  once  fairly  built  a  dry 
mill ;  that  is,  findiog  a  convenient  gorge,  having  a  sufficient  fsM 
(as  it  was  on  a  steep  hiU-side)  and  there  being  a  nice  place  to 
build  the  dam  and  convenient  materials,  he  did  build  a  dam 
and  an  expendve  mill,  never  once  stopping  to  think  that  not 
a  drop  of  water  flowed  throngh  the  gorge!  Was  this  story 
a  little  incredible  of  any  person  not  in  the  worst  ward  of  a  mad« 
house  I  Nothing  is  incredible  of  a  "  philosopher  P' 

*  His  brother,  Kandolph  Jefferson,  iaherited  aa  eaUte  on  the  Jamesi  c«lled  Snowdeo. 
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If  Mr.  JeffeiBon  ever  did  build  a  diy  mill,  or  anything 
else  as  chimerical,  we  stipiilate  the  reader  shall  be  informed 
of  it,  and  we  beg  him  not  to  arriye  at  the  conclusion  that  our 
Bubject  was  a  fool  or  a  thadman,  until  he  receives  this  proof  I 
We  have  now  but  to  do  with  his  early  life,  though  it  must 
be  conceded  earlj  business  habits  and  capacity  are  apt  to  be 
lasdng.    We  have  seen  that  without  the  help  of  any  "spec- 
ulations,'' or  a  rise  in  property,  he  contrived  to  about  double 
a  handsome  estate  before  he  was  thirty  years  old,  and  to 
put  himself  in  the  receipt  of  a  regular  income  of  $5,000. 
We  shall  hereafter  see  that  his  losses  in  paying  his  British 
debts  grew  ont  of  inevitable  eireumstaacesi  which  no  financial 
sagacity  oonld  foresee  or  avert.  He  was  successful  in  &rming 
and  in  his  law  practice,  the  only  kinds  of  business  in  which  he 
ever  importantly  engaged.  Ko  dollar  of  his  gains  was  wasted 
or  unwisely  invested,  unless  adding  to  his  lands  at  the  conunon 
prices,  was  an  nnwise  investment   He  carried  his  accomplished 
and  wealthy  wife  to  a  residence  which  would  not  be  too  large, 
or  too  elegant,  in  any  particular,  for  the  porter's  lodge  of  a 
modem  fine  establishment   He  drove  as  yet  bat  two  horses 
and  a  phaeton,  though  the  grandees  drove  six,  and  the  middle- 
men four.    It  was  this  modest  vehicle  that  stuck  in  the  snow 
when  he  was  bringing  home  his  bride  I   If,  with  his  head  full 
of  the  Leasowes,  and  Pope's  grotto,  and  marriage^  lie  devised 
Bome  very  fanciful  improvements  for  his  grounds,  he  did  not 
carry  them  out.    In  a  word,  it  is  impossible  for  auy  one,  up 
to  tins  period,  and  fur  years  to  come,  to  point  to  any  foolish 
venture  or  improper  expense.    His  personal  expenses  <>f  every 
kind  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  thirty  years,  as  exhibited 
in  Lis  account  books,'  afford  a  better  criterion  of  his  prudence, 
or  the  contrary,  in  that  respect,  than  can  be  derived  from 
niarvellons  stories  floating  through  newspapers  without  the 
sanction  of  anybody's  authority.    Those  expenses  serve  to  con- 
firm the  impressions  entertained  by  his  family,  and  the  entire 
circle  of  personal  friends  who  knew  liim  best:  and  these  are, 
that  he  was  generous  and  liberal  without  being  profuse,  and 
exact  without  a  trace  of  sordidness.    His  friends  always  re- 
marked that  lie  was  peculiarly  a  well-bred  man  in  his  expenses, 

*  jUtd  w«  hare  naA  cMry  «nfry  tiwy  oontain. 
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that  lie  intuitively  adapted  them  with  a  nic©  diecriiniuation 
to  the  occasion  and  to  his  own  position. 

We  had  like  to  have  forgotten  one  expensive  taste  of  his 
vonniror  vears — that  for  tine  horees,  and  it  lasted  through  his 
life — or  rather  it  would  have  been  an  expensive  taste,  had  he 
ruined  his  favorites  often  by  mismanagement,  or  been  afflicted 
with  the  mania  for  changing  tliom,  or  neglected  to  breed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  them  for  his  own  use.  He  rode  and  drove 
magnificent  horses.  When  younger,  he  was  finical  in  their 
treatment.  When  his  saddle-horse  was  led  out,  if  there  was  a 
Bj>ot  on  him  that  did  not  shine  as  faultlessly  as  a  mirror,  he 
rubbed  it  with  a  white  pocket-handkerchief,  and  if  this  was 
Boiled,  the  groom  was  reprimanded.  His  decided  preference 
was  for  the  Virginia  race-horse ;  he  did  not  ride,  and  was 
icarcely  willing  to  drive,  any  other.  Two  or  three  pages  of  his 
farm  book  are  devoted  to  the  pedigrees  of  liis  choicer  ones.  lie 
Dsnally  kept  half  a  dozen  brood  mares  of  high  quality :  and 
we  sliall  find  among  Lord  Cornwallis's  victorious  achievementB 
in  Virginia,  the  carrying  off  of  all  his  serviceable  brood  mareS) 
and  the  butchering  of  their  foals  1  Though  Mr.  Jefierson  was 
no  turfman,  and  though,  as  has  been  said,  he  never  ran  but  a  * 
single  race,  he  retained  the  partiality  of  a  Virginian  for  this 
sport.  He  rarely  lost  a  convenient  opportunity  of  witnessing  a 
promising  race.  When  President  of  the  United  States,  be  was 
not  a  few  times  seen  on  the  contiguous  race-courses.  As  riding- 
horses,  he  desired  not  only  powerful,  but  fleet  and  high  met- 
tled animals,  even  though  the  latter  quality  was  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  a  tameless  temper.   Colonel  Kandolph  writes : 

A  bold  and  fearless  rider,  you  saw  at  a  glance  from  bis  easj  and  confident 
seat,  thftt  be  wm  matter  of  bit  bone— whieb  was  nraallj  the  fine  blood  hone  of 
Tirginio.  The  only  impatience  of  temper  be  ever  exhibited,  was  with  liis  bone, 
which  he  snbduod  to  his  will  bj  a  fearless  application  of  the  whip  on  the  elighteet 
manifestation  of  restiveness.  He  retained  to  the  last  his  fondness  for  riding  on 
horacbacli ;  he  rode  within  three  weeks  of  bis  death,  when  from  disease,  debility 
asd  age,  he  mounted  with  difBcnl^.  He  rode  with  confidence,  and  never  permil* 
ted  a  aerrant  to  accompany  him.  He  waa  ibnd  of  aoUtary  lidea  and  muring,  and 
laid  that  the  presence  of  a  servant  annoyed  him.** 

T3iis  aversion  to  the  ordinary  Virginia  custom  of  being  fol- 
lowed bj  a  servant,  will  be  found  strikinglj  illustrated  here- 
after. 
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UntO  after  znid-life,  he  rarely  drew  rein  for  broken  ground ; 
«nd  when  in  baste,  nnheeitatinglj  dashed  through  the  Biyannai 
eTen  when  the  nsnallj  quiet  stream  was  swollen  into  a  wide  and 
rapid  river  hj  the  rain.  Instances  of  his  fearless  hoisemanship, 
and  anecdotes  of  his  snperb  horses,   CncnUin,"  ^  The  Qenend," ' 
"Wildair,"  " Oaractacus,"   "Tarquin,"  «Diomed»  "Arc- 
turns,''  "Jacobin,'*  "Oeler,"  "Eagle,"  etc.,  are  yet  rife  in 
fiunily  recollection  and  tradition.  The  fleet,  fiery,  but  gentle- 
tempered  Eagle  was  the  last,  and  was  ridden  by  him  when  he 
was  so  feeble  that  he  required  assistance  to  mount  him,  even 
from  the  terrace  side,  which  was  on  a  level  with  the  horse^s 
back.    Yet  this  animal  was  so  spirited,  that  when  a  young 
kinsman  of  Mr.  J^erson's  rode  him  with  a  company  to  meet 
Lafayette,  at  his  visit  to  Monticello  in  1825,  the  brave  old  horse 
became  so  ungovernably  excited  by  the  approaching  roll  of 
drum  and  trumpet — ^bounding  and  caracoling  in  the  air — that 
the  young  rider  was  fain  to  fairly  turn  tail  and  retire. 

On  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  was  old  and  decrepit — 
after  tlie  last  accident  to  his  wrists — a  messenger  arrived  to 
inform  liim  that  a  grandson  had  met  with  a  disaster,  and  lay 
gerionsly  injured  at  Charlottesville.  The  weather  was  dark  and 
lowering,  night  was  setting  in,  and  he  was  more  than  usually 
feeble.  He  directed  Eagle  to  be  brought  to  the  door.  His 
family  entreated  him  not  to  set  out,  at  least  on  horseback,  at 
Buch  a  time  ;  but  his  order  was  repeated  in  a  tone  which  brooked 
no  further  opposition.  The  moment  he  was  in  the  saddle,  he 
struck  the  noble  horse,  which  bounded  forward  at  full  run. 
His  family  held  their  breath  with  suspense,  expecting  he  would 
draw  bridle  at  the  "  notch,"  where  the  mountain  begins  to 
descend  abruptly.  But  the  clatter  of  hoots  from  the  rocky 
passes  showed  them  that  the  fearful  race  was  continued.  He 
swept  by  the  returning  messenger  like  an  arrow,  and  reached 
Charlotte.sville  in  a  time  that,  over  such  ground,  the  boldest 
rider  in  Virginia  might,  without  suspicion  to  his  courage,  have  , 
pronounced  appalling. 

On  a  beautiful  day  in  the  latter  part  of  February  (the  oj)en- 
ing  of  the  Virginia  spring),  1851 — the  author  rode  up  Monti- 
cello,  having  for  his  cicerone  an  old  manumitted  slave,  who  liad 
for  forty-five  years  belonged  to  Mr.  Jeflereon.  Wormley  had 
been  first  a  door-yard  servant,  and  sabse(][uently  a  gardener 
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He  had  dug  the  grave  of  his  master  and  others  of  his  household, 
and  now  was  the  oldest  living  chronicler  of  Monticello^  Like 
most  of  his  color,  he  had  a  strong  attachment  for  horses.  After 
a  few  minutes'  iuquiried,  his  taciturnity  gave  way  to  animation 
on  this  favorite  theme.  He  could  distinctlj  remember,  and 
described  the  points,  height,  color,  pace,  temper,  etc.,  of  eyeiy 
horse  as  far  back  as  Arctnms,  which  Mr.  Jefiferson  broDght 
home  from  Washington.  A  crag  of  serpentine  jatting  into  the 
narrow  road,  built  high  on  the  sides  of  a  steep  ravine,  was 
selected  by  the  iierj  stranger  horse  as  a  shying  bntt— as  if  con- 
scious that  his  rider  wonld  feel  it  daageroiis  to  administer  cor- 
rection in  snch  a  spot  Kr.  Jefferson  tolerated  thif  once  or 
twice,  bnt  on  its  being  repeated,  pnnished  the  rearing  and 
plunging  animal  with  whip  and  spur  nntil  he  was  "  glad  to  pnt 
his  fore  feet  on  the  rock  and  stand  stilL"  Higher  np,  Wormley 
pointed  ont  the  path,  or  rather  the  rong^  nntrodden  oonrse,  on 
the  side  of  Garter's  Mountain,  where  Mr.  Jefferson  rode  away 
when  a  detachment  of  Tarleton's  dragoons  were  sent  to  capture 
him,  bnt  not  till  the  white'  coats  were  climbing  the  monn- 
tain.''  An  inspection  of  the  deserted  and  dilapidated  stables, 
called  forth  other  incidents ;  and  finally  we  returned  so  as  to 
pass  Moore's  Creek  at  the  ford,  where  Mr.  Jefferson  was  throwi*. 
over  his  horse's  head  into  the  stream,  as  there  will  be  snbse- 
quent  occasion  to  relate.  We  shall  have  more  to  do  with  old 
Wormley's  recollections,  on  other  topics,  hereafter. 

We  perhaps  cannot  better  dose  this  chapter  than  by  giving 
some  specimens  from  the  garden  book,  which  wOl  illustrate 
several  of  the  mental  pecnliarities  and  habits  which  have  been 
mentioned.  Nothing  is  omitted  from  or  changed  in  the  copy. 
The  entries  to  which  an  asterisk  is  prefixed,  were  thus  marked 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  show  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  gar> 
den  record  proper,  and  were  to  be  copied  into  another  book — 
for  this  was  before  he  had  got  all  his  memoranda  classified  into 
their  several  subsequent  departments. 

1772.  KXTRACTS  rKOX  GARDEK-BOOK. 

/an.  i6.  The  dt^cpost  snow  wa  h*Te  erer  ae«ii.  In  Albemarle  it  vm  about  three 

feet  deep. 

Jfor.  80.   Sowed  *  patdi  of  later  peas. 

>  Tarleton's  cavalry  w«ie  nUte  oootB  (ftwed,  WO  tUak,  with  grtoo)  dotlBff  Ihefr 

■errice  in  Virginia. 
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Other  patches  were  sowed  aftenrards. 

Mjf  Id.     (.'uc umbers  came  to  table. 

FluDt4;U  out  celery. 

Sowed  patch  of  peaa  for  tha  foO. 

Planted  snap  beanB. 
22-    Had  tVio  la<t  i\\A\  of  our  spring  peaa. 
31.     Had  Iri>h  pot:itoo;i  from  the  garden. 
*  Julius  Shard  tilk  the  two-wheeled  barrow  in  3  minutes,  and  carries  it  SO  jards 
Id  1^  ninnlea  more.    Now  thla  la  four  loada  of  the  eominoii  barrow  widi  ono 
vbeeL   So  that  suppoae  tha  4  loads  put  in  in  the  same  time,  vis.,  8  minntea,  4  tripa 
win  take  4  X  1  ^  minutes  =  fi',  which  added  to     fillinc:,  is  =  9',  to  fill  ami  lan  v  the 
same  earth  which  wa^^  filled  and  carried  in  the  two-wlieoled  barrow  in  AV.    From  a 
trial  I  made  with  the  same  two-wheeled  barrow,  I  found  that  a  man  would  dig  and 
earrj  to  the  diataaoe  of  60  yarda  5  bnbical  yarda  of  aarth  in  a  day  of  It  bonnf 
laofCh.  Ford*a  Pl^  did  it^  not  oTorlooltad,  and  having  to  nonnt  lila  loaded  barrow 
npn  bank  two  feet  high,  and  tolerably  steep. 

AMg,  20.  •  The  wagon  with  four  horses,  and  the  driver  without  any  assistant, 
brought  about  300  ydsL  wood,  which  measured  4,  d,  aud  li>^  feet, 
t.  9^  naailj  6  wHm,  oalUng  a  cord  4,  4,  and  8,  in  one  daj.  It  took 
10  loada. 

•  TIjo  wagon  brings  28  rails  at  a  load,  up  a  steep  part  of  the  mountain. 

•  By.  Randolph's  mason,  cuts  stone  ul  R</.  the  «iiperficial  foot,  th»*  Mocks 

being  furnished  to  his  hand.    Provision  found,  but  no  atteadauce. 

•  Park  paling,  every  other  pale  high,  the  tall  palaa  to  bave  6  naila,  lSb»  lew 

one  4  naila,  ia  wortb  but  SO*,  tbe  100  Tirdi^  out  and  out.  Cyeu- 
lated  by  Skip  Harris. 

•  A  coach  and  six  will  ttirn  in  80  feet. 
Oct.  8.       Gathered  two  plum-peaches  at  Monticello. 

N«9.  12.  *  WiUiam  flillmn  aayi  it  wiU  take  a  bnahal  of  limestone  (which  he  aayi  ia 
o«|nal  to  two  boahda  of  alaoked  lime)  to  a  paroh  of  itonoi^rafk  1$ 

inches  thick.   But  Anderson  says  8  bushels  of  lime. 

•  In  oiaking  the  round-about  walk,  3  hands  would  rnnke  SO  yards  in  a  day 

In  the  old  field,  but  in  the  woods  where  they  had  stumps  to  dear, 
not  more  than  forty,  and  sometimes  26  yarda. 


177ti.  •  Gordon,  the  mill-wricht.  .«ays  wh^re  the  workman  is  found,  and  every- 
thing brought  into  place,  be  should  make  a  double-armed  water- 
wbed  for  12a.  tiie  foot,  and  tbe  oog^wbeel  for  19a  the  foot  In 
diameter,  and  the  diaft  and  gudgeon  supporters  into  tbe  bargain. 
And  a  sinplc-armed  water-wheel  for  20*.  the  foot. 
*  ]f rs.  Wythe  puts  one-tenth  very  rich  superfine  Malmesey  to  a  dry  Made^ 
ra,  and  makes  a  fine  wine. 
Jfar.  It.    Sowed  a  paieh  of  early  peaa,  and  anoUier  of  marrow-fota. 

SL    Grafted  five  French  chestnuts  into  two  stocks  of  eommon  chestnut 
Seat  Patrick  Morton  the  following  dipa  of  fttitta  from  Sand^  Point: 

Ko.  1.  Green-gage  plum. 
2.  Almonds. 
S.  Ctenatioii  obenj. 
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4.  Dakfldittrry. 
6.  Forward  pear. 

6.  Late  do. 

7.  Fine  late  large  pear. 

8.  Newtown  pippins. 
9*  Frradi  dMrtmit. 

lOi.  English  mulberry. 

11.  Broadnax's  cherrj. 

12.  Very  fine  late  cheny. 
April  1.    Both  patches  of  peas  up. 

Set  ont  atrawtMrriei. 
2     Planted  60  Tines  of  Tariona  kinds  from  the  Forest. 
8.     Sowed  a  patch  of  early  peas,  and  another  of  marrow-fats. 
Majf  22.    First  patch  of  peas  come  to  table.   Note,  this  spring  is  remarkablj  for- 
ward. 

*  %  hands  grabbed  the  grarejard  80  ftet  wqaan  s  M  of  aa  am  In 

hoars,  so  that  one  would  havn  dona  it  fai  9  hoiin»  and  woidd  grab  an 

acre  in  A'J  liourg  =  4  days. 

*  By.  Randolpli's  fcucing  chain,  weight  ^Ib.  per  foot,  and  is  8  feet  8  inches 

from  the  ground. 
*  AttielM for oontiaets  with  Ofmsseti: 

He  shall  let  hli  enployor  hun  Ids  sham  of  gnin  if  ho  ohooooi  it  at  a 
fixed  price. 

He  shall  not  have  his  share  till  enough  is  taken  out  to  sow,  and  then 

oulj  of  what  is  sold  or  eaten  bj  measure. 
AUow  on«*ha]f  n  ahara  for  amy  hoiM,  and  tho  same  for  a  ploughboy. 
To  hftTO  at  tlM  rate  of  a  share  for  tmtj  8  hands,  but  noTor  to  lutvo 

mora  than  2  shares  if  there  be  ever  bo  many  hands* 
Provision  4001b.  pork  if  .single  ;  5iK)lb.  if  married. 

To  be  turned  oiTat  any  time  of  year  if  employer  disapproves  of  his  con^ 
doet,  on  paying  a  proportion  of  what  shall  bo  mado,  aooordiug  to 
the  tbno  ho  has  stayed. 

To  pay  for  carrying  his  share  of  the  crop  to  maHtOt. 
To  pay  for  carriage  of  all  refused  tobacco. 
To  pay  his  own  levies. 

To  pay  his  own  diaio  of  liquor  and  hiring  at  harrast. 
And  noTor  to  blood  a  nograb 


1774. 

Jfor.  10.    Bowodabodof  early  audabod<rfnairow4htpeao. 

li.   Flanlod  in  tho  8L  W.  border  of  tho  gardon  tho  fidlowing  stones: 

No.  1.  A  Virginian  almond.   No.  2  to  18.    Almonds  frooi  tikO  Stialti. 

No.  14,  15,  16.  Apricots.    No.  16.    A  Filbert. 
16.    Sowed  the  following  seeds,  and  distinguished  them  by  sticking  nombomd 
•lioks  in  the  bods. 

AgUo  dl  Terracina,  GarBa 
No.  1 5.  Radicchio  di  Pistoia.    Succory  or  wild  Endive. 

20.  Cipolle  bianshe  di  Tockahoe.  The  Spanish  onion  of  Millar. 
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81.  Savojs. 

t4.  Cabbage. 

85.  Lfttuce. 

86.  Lettuce  (dilbieilt). 
S8.  Rftdishes. 

M.  FeppergnM. 

41.  SatfMtrdb  di  flit. 

42.  Sorrel,  Acetosa  di  Pisa, 

46.  Cochlearia  di  Pisa  (scurry  f^r&sa  or  perbapt  hOTM-ntdiah^ 

47.  CaTolo  Cappaccio,  Spagnolo  di  Fim. 

08.  Do. 
Jfcr.  SI.  Peas  of  Mar.  10  are  ap. 

Sowed  the  following  seeds  distinsruiffihed  by  niunbarad  aticka 
No.  12.  CluBter  peas,  or  Bunch  peaa. 
li,  Windior  baua. 
14.  Green  beana  from  Colo.  Bland. 
16.  Yeteb. 

87.  Spinace.  Spinach. 
45.  Carote  di  Pisa.  Carrots. 

48.  CaTolo  broocolo  Raneeae  diHaa.  Broooott. 

49.  Oarole.  Carrota. 

61.  Beans.  Dr.  Bland. 
64.  Lattiiira.  Lettuce. 

66.  Cipolle.    Ck>I.  Carj.  Oniona. 

67.  Parsnips.  CoL  Gary, 
n.  Pataidpa.  Mr.  Eppaii 

60.  Salmon  rafliliaa. 

61.  Carrots. 
72.  Siberian  wheat. 

Bowed  the  following  things  distingoished  by  numbered  ttioks. 
Ko.  8. 
ft. 

28.  Small  lentils!, 
gff.                     29.  Green  lentils. 

4.  Black-eyed  peas  which  yield  two  crops.  CoL  &.  Randolpbi 
rem  of  Orano  EidT«  from  Tnaoanj. 
Vo.  sa  Naatudnm  in  S6  little  Ulla. 

29.  Creases.  ^  ,  , 

In  the  meadow. 


^  I  Early  and  later  peaa  from  CoL  Oary. 


I 


28.  Celery. 

Badicchio,  the  aame  as  No.  16. 
sa  SoUd  edery  In  the  meadow. 

Vo.  IB.  AMptmgaa. 

6.  Beana.   Dr.  Clayton. 
Peach  trees  at  Monticello  in  general  bloom. 
SI.  Laid  off  ground  to  be  levelled  for  a  future  garden.    The  upper  aide  ia 
4tf  below  the  npper  edge  of  tlmBoand-aboat  and panlUttMfiio.  Ilia 
M8  feet  long,  80£  vido,  and  at  eacb  end  Ibrma  atriangle,  reelangilaraad 
of  which  the  lege  avo  80  Ibofc  aad  the  hypothonuae  118  fret 
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PUuited  the  following  tree?,  soeds,  eWj. 

Twenty-four  apple  trees, ) 
mneteen  oheny  trees,  ) 


from  tbe  moonUin  jAtixm. 


No.  &  A  doz.  Bweet  almonds  wHih  moofh  finds,  8  of  wUeh  were 

cracked,  the  others  not. 
6.  A  doz.  do.  with  hairv  riiid«i,  8  cracked,  the  others  nok 
'7.  A  dozen  do.  with  hard  shelis,  8  cracked. 
10,  Si.  Bitter  almondt,  SO  ertdied. 

IS,  20.  Ueliache  e  Albicocche  (8  dUbrent  kinds  of  spriooisX 

12  of  them  cracked,  the  others  not 
8,  4.  Ciricpo  cornicle  (a  particular  kind  of  cherry), 
1,  198.  Cherries  of  different  kinds  from  Italy. 
14.  About  1,800  oHto  stooos. 
44.  LamponL  Baspbsfrios  (tho  sseds)  in  S  rowi. 
80.  F^olo  Alpine.    Alplno  stmwberriss  (tfw  seods),  8 
rows. 

22.  Fragole  Maggese.    Hay  strawberries  (the    seeds),  8 
rows. 

48.  I^sgoloni  di  giardlno.  Large  garden  strawbeities  (the 

seeds'),  1  row, 
A  bed  of  parsley, 
62.  Red  cabbage. 


No.  68.  Turnips.    Dr.  Bland. 
25.  Fagiuoli  d'Anp^usta. 
19.  Do.  verdi  coll'  occhio  bianco.    D.  Hylton. 
^1.  Jkmuf-BmB*  Oole.  Bland. 
90.  Snap-beans.  Colo.  Bland. 
2.  Fagiuoli  coll*  occhio  dt  ProTensa, 

7.  Do.  bianchi  di  Parl^. 
6.  CetriuoU.    Webb,  9  monticinL 

8.  Do.      Eppes,  18  mootielnL 


i.  The  peas  of  Mar.  M  eoue  up. 

8*  Cucumbers ;  the  fame  as  No.  6,  only  tiiat  llieee  were  steeped  inmter  flpoai 
Mar.  81  till  this  day  when  they  were  sprouted.    10  hills. 
Do.  Same  as  No.  6,  only  soaked  as  before.    11  hills. 
Kft  08.  Piperone.  John  Wood, 
88.  Chyenne  pepper.  Dr.  BIsad. 
24.  Purple  bcuns.    Jas.  Donald. 
17.  White  and  poride  do.  Do» 
21.  Sugar  beans. 

1.  Fagiuoli  bianobi  di  Tosoana. 
66.  Hotepnrpeaa.  Montiesilo. 
66.  Marrow*fat  do.  Do. 
Planted  thirty  vines  just  below  where  the  nej^o  pfarrten  wall  will  run, 
towards  the  westermost  end ;  eight  of  them  at  the  westermost  end  of  the 
row  were  Spanish  Raisins  from  Colo.  Bland's ;  next  to  them  were  rixteen 
oallve  ^nee  from  Window^  In  New  Kent;  and  at  the  eeslermoet  end 
were  six  naUfe  vines  of  Menlioello.  They  wetepilantedbjBoaieT^ieoan 


Badishee. 

Apr,  1.  flowed  and  planted  as  follows ; 
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Tiencroas,  who  Cam*  OT«r  with  Mr.  MonL*  The  manner  wat  m 

follows  : 

A/tril  6.  A  trench  4  feci  deep  and  4  feet  wide,  was  dug.  At  the  hottom  wero 
put  small  green  busbeSf  and  on  them  a  thin  coat  of  duug  and  earth 
mixed,  whidi  rdied  the  bed  to  within  f  i  feet  of  the  aorfiMe.  Hie  eai- 
tingji,  which  were  frMft  tO  9  ftet  long,  and  which  had  been  hitheito 
buried  in  the  earth,  were  then  produced.  About  18  inches  of  their  roota 
were  dii)t  into  a  thick  paste  made  of  cowdung  and  water,  and  then 
planted  in  the  bottom,  the  Raiaios  3  feet  apart,  the  rest  about  2  feet, 
having  a  atidt  atuelc  hj  each,  to  wlileh  It  waa  boond  widi  beargraas,  in 
order  to  support  it,  while  the  earth  should  be  drawn  in.  Tlie  earth  waa 
then  thrown  in,  the  mould  first,  and  afterwards  the  other  earth  in  the 
same  order  in  whicii  it  wa-*  duL:,  loaviiif^  the  bottom  day  for  the  last. 
The  earth  was  thrown  in  very  loose,  and  care  was  taken  to  avoid  tramp- 
Bng  in  H.  The  to«aeh  waa  not  qidte  lined,  but  left  aomewbat  boOowiag 
to  receive  aud  retaiu  the  water,  and  the  iupeiflooiis-  earth  waa  left  on 
each  side  witliont  the  trench.  Then  the  «upportin{^  Htick.9  were  drawn 
out,  and  would  have  served  for  the  othor  row.i,  Imd  the  plantation  been 
to  be  continued.  In  such  a  case  the  rows  are  to  be  4  feet  apart,  so  that, 
in  ih«t,  the  whole  tnrlheelatalMnaptolbedeptb  of  4  Ibet.  The  beak 
way  of  doing  it  ia  to  dig  everj  other  trench,  and  la«Te  the  earth  wUoh 
ia  thrown  out  exposed  for  a  twelvemonth.  Then  the  vines  may  bo 
planted  at  nny  timo  from  the  middle  of  Norcnihor  to  the  first  week  in 
ApriL  Afterwards  dig  the  other  alternate  trenches,  and  leave  the  earth 
of  tiMoealaoozpoaedforatwelTemonth.  When  the  latter  tranchea  an 
planted,  leaTe  the  aapetinoaa  earth  in  tldgea  between  the  rowa  of  linea 
till  by  the  subsidence  of  the  earth  it  becomes  necessary  to  pull  it  into  the 
trenches.  If  any  of  your  f^nipos  turn  out  illy,  cut  off  the  vine  and  engraft 
another  on  the  stock.  An  acre  in  vines  where  they  are  2^  feet  apart 
in  Ibo  tow  will  admit  4,816  in  all 

V.  Bowod,  i^ted,  etc,  as  follows : 

Noi  1.  Ck»comere  di  Flatoia.  WateruelooB.  U  UIIb. 

2.  Cocomere  di  seme  Neapolitane.    87  hiUa. 
12.  Zatte  di  Massa.    rantcloupe  melons.    18  hills. 
18.  Foponi  Arancini  di  Pijitoia.   Muskmelona.    11  hilla. 
64.  In  the  meadow.  Rice. 
*t,  Zooehe  Manche.  White  pomplctna.  22  montleiid. 

8.  Zucchenere.       Blade      do.  iShiOii 

9. ^  Do.    di  monaoho.   8  montidnL 

10.  Do.     Lauri.    9  monticini. 

11.  Do.    da  Pescatori.    3  do. 
11.  *  Id  makmg  a  atone  wall  in  my  garden,  I  find  by  an  accurate  calctdation 

llint  7i  enbieal  feet  may  be  done  in  a  day  by  one  hand,  who  brlnga  bia 
own  atone  into  place  and  does  eTerytldng. 
25.  Sowed  four  rows  of  forward  peas. 

two  do.  of  — ^— — 

1  Hi*  gardeners  at  this  period  were  from  the  same  quarter,  and  this  aeeoonta  for  Lis 
nantnao  of  ItaUaananeatettegaidanraeocd. 
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68.  Red  beet    )  ^ 

69.  Scarlet  radiaheo.  TaokahM. 
Majf  2.  Sowed  Nb.  3.  Carrots 

0.  Spinach 

10.  Oarkdpanibj 

11.  P6M 

20.  Rape  }.  taa  Dr.  BrownV 

32.  Savoys 
98.  Coicworta 
is,  BMaooB 
40.  loelstUuM 

4.  The  blue  ndge  of  mounuins  covered  with  snow. 

ft.  A  frost  which  destroyed  almost  everything.  It  killed  the  wheat,  f)e,  oora^ 
many  tobacco  plants,  and  even  large  saplings.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  were 
entirely  killed,  and  all  the  shoots  of  vines.  At  Ifontioello  near  half  the 
froit  of  eveiyUnd      Idlled ;  end  befbretUs  no  Instance  lied  ever  oeeu^ 

rod  of  any  fruit  killed  here  by  the  frost.    In  nil  other  places  in  tiie  nel^ 
borhood  the  destruction  of  fruit  was  total.    Thi-i  frost  was  general  and 
equally  destrucUve  through  the  whole  country  and  the  neighboring  oolo> 
niea. 
14»  Cherries  ripe. 

16.  First  dish  of  peas  from  eaiVeit  patch. 

26.  A  second  patch  of  peas  come  to  tsble* 
.  iMM  4.  Windsor  beans  come  to  table. 

5.  A  third  and  fourth  patch  of  peas  oome  to  table. 
18.  A  fifth  patch  of  peaa  oome  in. 

•Ally  13.  Last  dish  of  peas. 

18.  Last  lettuce  from  Gehee's. 

23.  Cucumbers  from  our  garden. 

81.  Watermelons  from  our  patch. 
A^.  8.  Indhm  ooro  oomee  to  tdile. 

Black-eyed  peas  come  to  table. 
2fo9. 16.  This  morning  the  northern  part  of  the  Bine  BidfS    white  with  i 

17.  The  first  frost  sufficient  to  kill  anything 
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OHAPTEB  IIL 
1773—1776. 

Meeting  of  the  Honse  of  BorgMMs,  1773— raises  of  Irritation — Committee  of  Corres- 
poadence  appointed — Hoiue  dissolved  by  Governor  Dunmore— Claims  of  Virginia  and 
IbMehoMtte  to  the  Honor  of  origtaulbig  CoBUnKtOM  of  ComopoiMleBM— daiiiM  of 
E^vr.luttonary  Prccrdcnrc  Itctwccn  the  Colonies — Unjast  Imputations  on  some — Dabney 
Carr's  Cl&armcter — His  Intimacy  withMr.  JelbrioD,  Marriage  and  D«atb— His  Family— 
lb»\Sng  of  the  BnrgOMM  in  1774— Boston  Port  Ml— >FMt  Dty  Proclaimed— Hooao 
Dissolved — A  Convention  agreed  on — ProceedingH  of  Albemarle  Freeholders — Their 
Remarkable  K»'«'>lution<i  drawn  by  Jetferson — Hanover  Rosinlutioni* — Fairfux  Itesola- 
tiona — Conventiuu  Meeta — Delegates  to  Congress — Jefferson's  proposed  Instructiooa— 
IMr  Foto— Their  Novel  PooWom,  aoid  Bxtreordtoary  Oharaeter-Je Anon  plaeod  in 
a  Bi!!  of  Attainder--Tri'*trtirfions  adopted  by  the  Convention— Meotiiifr  of  Cnnprciv*— 
Tbe  Yirgini*  Conunittees  of  Safety— Jeftnon  Chairman  of  the  Albemarle  Committee 
— fhe  Seeond  Oonreotf on  of  Tirftaiie— Henry*!  PropooMon  to  wm  the  Colony— Hit 
Hoqnence — Richard  H.  Lee — Jefferson  chosen  P.  Randolph's  Subntitute  to  Congre**— 
Logan's  Speech — Public  Powder  abstracted  by  the  Governor's  Orders — Albemarle 
Tolnnteen  ask  Washington's  Advice — Disturbances — Henry  advances  with  a  Military 
Fetoo  on  WnUamsbarg — The  Governor  necnnlM— Lofd  North*!  ConelUitory  Propor- 
tion— Jefferson  succeeds  Randolph  in  Cnnirre-^  Remain-^  to  draw  up  the  Answer  of 
'?tigiiua — Ita  Cootentfl — Final  Rapture  between  Lord  Dunmore  and  the  Hoose— Over* 
ftrov  of  Boyal  QoTonmonk  In  Thigliiln* 

Whkn  the  Virginia  ABsembly  met  in  the  spring  of  1773,  an 
event  had  occnrred  to  lonse  them  from  their  torpor.  The  .intol- 
erable insolence  of  an  armed  government  yenel  (the  Gaspee), 
stationed  in  NarraganBet  Bay  to  enforce  the  revenne  lawB,  had 
led  to  its  being  decoyed  agroond  and  bnmed.*  This  called  out 
an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  better  secnriDg  his  Majesty's 
dockyards,  magaziDes,  ships,  ammnnition,  and  stores/'  by  which 
the  deatraction  of  the  least  thing  appertaining  to  the  British 
nary,  down,  as  the  historian  Gordon  remarks,  to  the  button 
of  a  mariner's  ooat,  the  oar  of  a  cutter's  boat,  or  the  head  of  a 

>  JVM  100,1111. 
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cask  belonging  to  the  fleet,"  was  made  punishable  by  death  ; 
and  the  accused  might,  at  the  pleasure  of  bis  Majesty,  be  trans- 
j)orted  to  any  county  in  England  for  trial.'  In  December 
(1772),  a  C(»mniist^ion  arrived  from  England,  appointing  several 
eolonial  oflicers  whose  servility  to  government  could  be  relied 
-  on,  as  a  Court  of  Inquiry  in  the  Gaspee  affair,'  and  intrusted 
with  the  power  of  deciding  wliether  tliose  whom  they  deter- 
mined should  be  placed  ou  trial  should  be  transported  to 
England. 

We  have  seen  that  the  claim  of  this  power  of  deportation  for 
trial,  under  an  ancient  statute,  drew  forth  the  indiLrnant  remon- 
strances of  the  Virginia  House  ot"  Burges-ses  in  ITtiU;  and  they 
now  met  incensed  by  the  now  statutory  enactment  and  the 
attempted  practical  enforcement  of  a  principle  which,  if  allowed 
to  go  jjeaceably  into  execution,  all  foresaw  would  soon  be  ex- 
tended far  enough  to  place  the  liberty  and  life  of  every  prominent 
colonist  who  sliould  dare  to  render  himself  obnoxious  to  govern- 
ment, in  the  hands  of  packed  and  prejudiced  foreign  tribunals, 
and  ''judges  predetermined  to  condemn."  But,  as  usual,  there 
was  a  difference  between  the  old  and  young  Whigs,  in  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  as  to  the  proper  measures  of  opposition  to 
be  adopted.  ^Ir.  Jefferson  (in  his  Memoir)  thus  describee  the 
action  of  the  latter : 

"Not  thinking  our  old  and  leadiag  members  up  to  the  point  of  forwardne«  and 
letl  which  the  times  required,  Mr.  Heofy,  Uchard  Henry  Lee,  Francis  L.  Lee,  Mr. 
Our,  ud  mjmSt  agrMd  to  BM«t  la  the  efeniag,  in  n  ptivtte  room  of  the  BnWgli, 

to  consult  on  the  state  of  things.  There  may  have  been  ft  member  or  two  mora 
wboni  I  do  not  recolh'ct.  Wo  were  all  sensible  that  the  most  urgent  of  all  roea* 
eures  was  that  of  coming  to  an  understanding  with  all  the  other  colonies,  to  con- 
sider the  British  claims.as  a  common  cause  to  all,  and  to  produce  a  unity  of  nctlen : 
nod,  Ibr  this  pupoee,  that  n  Committee  of  OorreepondeDoe  in  eech  oolony  wovid  bo 
the  best  instrument  Ibr  Intercommunication :  and  thet  thdr  flnC  meosnre  would 
probably  be,  to  propose  a  meeting  of  deputies  from  every  colony,  at  some  central 
place,  who  should  be  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  measurcii  which  should  be 
taken  by  all.  We,  therefore,  drew  up  the  resolutions,  which  may  be  seen  in  Wirt, 
pegeST.* 

ThttM  MolatiooB,  after  premising  that  the  minda  of  his 
MiyeeCy's  fidthfol  BubjectB  in  the  Coloniee  were  disturbed  bj 

t  Oerdon'a  History  of  the  Independence,  vol.  L  p.  8M> 

•  Holmes'  Annals  of  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  176. 

■  Pego  IW  in  the  7th  ac*Brath,  Bvgs  *  Oo.)  edHlon,  wUeh  we  QM. 
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rnraore  of  proceedings  "  tending  to  deprive  them  of  their 
ancient,  legal,  and  confltitutional  rights,"  proceed  to  designate 
"a  Standing  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  Inquiry,"  to 
obtain  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  intelligence  of  all  pro> 
ceedings  in  England  in  regard  to  the  Cktlonies ;  to  keep  up  and 
maintain  a  oorreepondenoe  and  commnnication  with  the  siater 
colonies,  respecting  those  important  considerations,"  and  report 
from  time  to  time  to  the  House;  and  specially  instructing  the 
Committee  without  delay,  to  inform  themselyes  particularly 
of  the  principles  and  authority  on  which  was  constituted  a 
Ooort  of  Inquiry,  said  to  have  been  lately  held  iaBhode  Island, 
with  powers  to  transport  persons  accused  of  offences  committed 
in  America,  to  places  beyond  the  seas,  to  be  tried."  The  desig- 
nated Committee  consisted  of  Poyton  Randolph  (the  Speaker), 
Robert  C.  Nicholas,  Richard  II.  Lee,  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Edmund  Pemlleton,  Patrick  Henry,  Dudley  Di^'^^'os,  Dabney 
Carr,  Archibald  Gary,  and  Thomas  Jcft'erson.  To  Mr.  Jefferson 
(who,  it  might  therefore  be  inferred,  drafted  or  suggested  them) 
it  was  proposed  to  move  the  resoluti<^ns  in  the  House;  but  he 
"urged  that  it  should  be  done  hj  Mr.  Carr,  his  friend  and 
brother-in-law,  then  a  new  member,  to  whom  he  wished  an 
opportnnity  should  be  given  oi  making  known  to  the  House  hia 
great  worth  and  talents.^' ' 

Mr.  Oanr  accordingly  moved  them  on  the  12th  of  March,  in 
a^eech  remarkable  for  its  force  and  eloquence,  and  was  sup- 
ported bjr  Mr.  Henry  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Lee.  There  was  nothing 
m  the  tenor  of  the  resolutions  that  the  moderate  party  could 
Teiy  well  object  to,  and  thej  passed  without  dissent.  The  Gov- 
enior,  the  Earl  of  Dnnmore — ^who  had  succeeded  Lord  Bote- 
tourt in  1772 — immediately  dissolved  the  House.  The  Oom- 
mittee  of  Correspondence  met  the  next  day,  and  prepared  a 
circular  to  the  other  Oolonies  containing  a  copy  of  the  resoln* 
tions,  with  a  request  that  they  might  be  hud  before  their 
membliee,  ''and  requesting  them  to  i^point  some  person  or 
persons  of  their  respective  bodies  to  communicate  from  tune  to 
time  with  the  said  [Virginia]  Oommittee." 

Mr.  Jefferson  persistently  claimed  for  Virginia  the  honor  of 
originating  the  Committees  of  Correspondence  between  the  Ugi^ 

>liMoir. 
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laiiKrea  of  the  different  Colonies ;  but  later  developments  seem 
to  render  it  certain  that  the  Massachusetts  Assemblj  appointed 
a  committee  for  the  eame  object|  in  1770.  This  last  bodj,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  have  itcUd — ^no  record  of  any  proceed- 
ings by  it,  we  believe,  is  preserved — and,  indeed,  Bradford, 
the  historian  of  Massachusetts,  ezpresslj  declares,  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  committee  wrote  to  the  other  Colonies,  as  a 
former  letter  to  them  from  Massachusetts  had  been  so  severely 
censured  in  England." '  The  fact  that  it  took  so  long  a  time  to 
prove  the  existence  of  such  a  committee  in  Massachusetts,  and 
'  that  it  was  discredited  by  Jeifei*son,  Wirt,  and  so  many  other 
either  actors  or  investigators  in  Revolutionary  history,  shows  at 
least  that  its  appointment  was  not  contemporaneously  made 
known  in  the  other  Colonies.  Nor  is  it  claimed  that  the  Mas* 
sachnsettB  resolution  requested  the  other  Colonies  to  appoint  sim- 
ilar committees — ^though  it  authorized  correspondence  with 
tliose  they  had  or  might  appoint"  The  distinction  may  look 
like  a  narrow  one,  but,  on  consideration,  it  will  be  found  impor^ 
tant  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Virginia  acted  spontaneously 
in  this  matter — ^that  she  went  farthest — ^that  she  first  actually 
oiganized  and  put  into  practical  execution  a  measure  whidi 
soon  led  to  ike  call  of  a  federative  Congress.  The  Massachusetts 
Committee  halted  on  the  threshold  by  reason  of  M^Ush  oenr 
wra;  on  the  other  hand,  Jefferson  always  declared  that  he 
and  his  co-actors  saw  that  the  first  measure  "  of  ihew  commit^ 
tee  ^  would  probably  be  to  propose  a  meeting  of  deputies  from 
every  Colony"  * — and  they  consequently  were  appohited  with 
that  for  their  primary  object  Under  all  these  circumstances, ' 
every  one  will  decide  for  himself  where  the  honor  of  the 
measure  should  principally  rest 

Bat,  in  truth,  there  is  little  need  for  attempting  to  settle  the 
question  nicely.  These,  as  well  as  some  other  of  the  Colonies, 
have  no  occasion  to  be  tenadons  about  an  occasional  stray  leaf 
of  the  broad  harvests  of  their  Revolutionary  laurels.  We  will 
not  aver  that  all  the  Colonies  acted  exactly  alike  in  the  opening 
of  that  struggle.  But  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  the  Wk  lgs  in  all  of 
,  them/4sK  substantially  alike — and  that  the  overt  acts  of  resistance 
were  generally  first  made,  when  the  practical  encroachment 

>  BMoiy  of  MuaMhoMtta  from  1784  to  1775,  pp.  237,  278.       •  Memoir,  d  A 
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was  tirst   attempted,  and  there  was  any  actual  capacity  for 
resistance.     It  was  for  this  reason,  that  the  curtain  of  civil  ww 
first  rose  in  ^Massachusetts,  and  next  in  Virginia.    Thej  were 
first  attacked,  as  the  oldest  and  strongest  of  the  American 
brotherhood — and  in  the  expectation,  doubtless,  that  their  over 
throw  or  submission  would  be  decisive  of  tho  result.   And  like 
brave  older  brothers,  they  advanced  in  front  of  the  younger  to 
the  Btem  conflict.    We  confess  we  sicken  at  arguments  and 
arrays  of  facts  to  show  where  the  credit  of  originating  the  idea 
of  resisting  English  oppreadon  beloiigB  I  It  originated  in  every 
manly  Whig's  bosom  (as  resistance  to  oppression  has  originated 
in  every  manly  bosom  from  the  foundation  of  the  world) — ^it 
making  not  a  particle  of  difference  of  what  precise  colony,  or 
spot  of  earth  in  the  thirteen  Colonies,  he  chanced  to  be  an  inhab- 
itant.   "When  the  time  came  and  the  cry  of  war  was  sounded, 
the  true-hearted  went  fortli  from  the  ocean  border  to  the  Alle- 
ghanies — amidst  the  green  hills  and  valleys  of  New  England — 
cm  the    bloody  and  debatable  ground  of  the  Mohawk" — from 
the  shores  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake — from  the  princely 
•eats  on  the  James — from  the  Cape  Fear  and  the  San  tee — from 
the  sands  of  Georgia  I    And  we  sicken  no  less  to  hear  oppro- 
brium thrown  on  this  Colony  or  that,  becanse  in  that  strife  some 
of  its  people  sided  with  the  mother  country,  and  thus  weakened 
its  means  of  resistance.   If  the   Tories'^  (loyalists)  committed 
any  crime  in  this  (a  question  we  may  by  and  by  ask)  was 
it  the  crime  of  the  Wltigs?   Nay,  did  not  the  latter  require 
the  more  cotirage  to  take  side  against  enemies  without  and  ene- 
mies within  ?    And  is  it  not  the  silliest  kind  of  child's  play  to 
perBonify  a  Colony  or  a  subsequent  State — ^that  is,  a  certain  num> 
ber  of  square  miles  of  insensate  earth— nand  talk  about  its  being 
disgraced,  or  it^  subsequent  inhabitants  being  disgraced — ^by  its 
having  produced  men  who  thought  differently  from  the  ma- 
jority of  their  countrymen  on  a  momentous  occasion.   If  this 
sort  of  dan  pride  and  clan  prejudice  must  ever  prevail,  let  it,  at 
least,  spare  the  heroic  age  of  the  Bevolution — ^let  its  foolish 
vaunts  and   more  foolish  recriminations  postdate  the  glory 
and  the  shame  which  were,  as  our  forefathers  called  their  con- 
gresses and  their  armies,  purely  continental." 

We  have  indulged  in  this  strain  of  remark  to  intimate,  in 
advaneey  that  these  pages  will  deal  with  men  and  their  actions, 
roL. 
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caring  as  little  whether  they  were  born  or  mirtnred  in  this 
Colony  or  that,  or  on  this  continent  or  that,  as  wliether  thej 
powdered  their  hair  alike,  or  wore  shoe  buckles  of  a  j)atteml 

Dabney  Carr,  the  gifted  young  delegate,  wlio  made  his  first 
appearance  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesiies,  in  moving  the 
resolutions  for  a  Committee  of  Correspondence,  was  a  lawyer, 
representing  the  county  of  Louisa.  It  apj)ear8  from  the  re- 
peated testimony  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  from  the  investigations 
of  Mr.  "Wirt  into  other  sources  of  information,  that  he  was  an 
extraordinary  young  man.   Mr.  Jefiferaon  thus  deacribed  him : ' 

"  I  wcU  remember  the  pleasure  ezpreiMd  in  the  countenance  and  coarersatioo 
of  die  membert  generally,  on  tUs  d&mi  of  Mr.  Our,  and  tbe  hopes  Obey  cmioeiTed 
as  well  from  fhe  talenta  as  the  p&triotiBm  it  manifeeted.  •   •  •  Hia  character 

waa  of  a  high  order.  A  spotlosa  integrity,  pound  judgment,  handsome  imapina- 
tion,  enriched  by  education  and  reading,  quick  and  clear  in  his  conc*»p(ions,  of 
correct  and  ready  elocution,  impressing  every  hearer  with  tbe  tiiuccriiy  of  the 
heart  from  which  it  flowed.  Hia  firmnesB  waa  inflexible  in  whateTer  he  thought 
waa  fif^t;  but  when  no  moral  principle  stood  in  the  way,  nerer  bad  man  more  of 
the  milk  of  human  kinilno«s,  of  indulgence,  of  softness,  of  pleasantry  of  conrcrsa- 
tion  and  conduct.  Tht-  number  of  his  rriond-),  and  the  warmth  of  their  affiBCtion, 
were  proofs  of  bis  worth,  and  of  their  estimate  of  it." 

Mr.  TVirtsayB: 

"Thw  peiitli  inan.  by  profession  a  lawyer,  had  recently  commenced  his  practice  at 
the  same  bars  with  Patriclt  Henry  ;  and  although  be  bad  not  yet  reached  the  meri. 
£an  i)i  life,  he  wsa  ecmridsnd  bj  ftr  the  most  Ibmidable  rival  In  forenric  elo- 
qoenoe  that  Mr.  Henry  liad  erer  jet  enconnteredL  He  liad  the  advantage  of  a  penwn 
at  onoe  dignified  and  engaging,  and  the  manner  and  action  of  an  accomplished  gen* 
tleman.  Ilis  education  was  a  fini.shed  one;  his  min«l  trnined  to  correct  thinking  ; 
his  conceptions  quick,  clear,  and  strong ;  be  reasoned  with  great  cogency,  and  had  an 
imagination  wliteh  enlightened  beandlvlly,  without  interrupting  or  diverting  the 
eonne  of  liis  argoment.  Bin  vdoe  was finelj  toned ;  liis  Ibelings  sovte;  his  s^ia 
free,  and  rich,  and  Tarious;  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  verging  on 
enthusiasm ;  and  his  qiirit  firm  and  nndaonted,  beyond  tiie  poasibiiitj  of  iMing  • 
shaken.**  • 

A  Bchool-boy  intunaej'  between  Garr  and  Jefferson  had 
ripened  into  that  firm  friendship  which  is  founded  on  kindred 
feelings,  tastes,  principles  and  pnrsnite.  They  were  insepar- 
able companions;  read,  stndied,  took  their  exercise,  practised 
their  mnsic,  and  formed  their  plans  together.  They  daily 
repaired  to  an  oak  near  the  smnmit  of  Monticello  (under  the 

>  Letter  to  DabB^  Our,  tteyonnger,Jiji.U^181l.    •  WMraBaoiyip.  108. 
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brandies  vii*  wliicli  they  both  imw  sliiniber),  wliure  they  had 
constructed  tbeiuselves  a  rustic  heat,  and  here,  in  the  deep 
\^oo.{-,  lar  away  trorn  the  siglit  and  hearing  of  man,  they 
together  pored  over  Bracton,  Coke  and  Matthew  Bacon  ;  read 
their  miscellaneous  reading;  discussed  the  present,  and  painted 
the  glowing  visions  of  the  future. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  17G5,  Carr  married  Martha,  the  fourth 
sister  of  Mr.  Jeflerson.  She  was  a  gifted  woman,  and  every 
wav  worthy  of  her  husband  :  and  their  married  lite  was  one  of 
peculiar  felicity.  Mr.  Jefferson  ha<l  written  Page,  in  1770, 
(February  21)  as  follows;  and  the  reader  will  understand  that 
^CnrruB''  was  the  Latin  nickname  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
applying  to  Carr : 

•  ••««!  too  UD  earfo  ImIw,  (Atrmt  bmt  w  Mit,  He  ipeaka,  thinki,  tad 
dretms  of  nothing  but  his  joung  sod.    This  friend  of  oun.  Page,  in  a  Tery  small 

house,  with  a  tuf)le,  half  a  dozen  chairs,  and  one  or  two  serrant",  if  tht^  hripjuest 
man  in  the  universe.  Every  incident  in  iiie  lie  su  takes  as  to  render  it  a  source  of 
pleasure.  With  as  much  benevolence  as  the  heart  of  man  will  bold,  bat  with  an 
itter  negleet  of  the  oostly  ^vparatns  of  life,  he  exhibits  to  the  world  a  new  [^mdo* 
MMm  In  pbikMophy— the  Senikii  aage  in  the  tub  of  the  eynie.** 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1773,  just  thirty-live  days  after  his 
first  and  last  speech  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  Dabney  Carr 
died  at  Charlottesville,  of  bilious  fever,  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  ajre.  The  courr^e  of  the  disease  was  violent  and  brief, 
insomuch  that  he  could  not  be  moved  liome,  nor  could  Mr. 
Jefferson,  who  was  absent  (at  Williamsburg,  we  think),  be 
summoned  to  return  before  his  death  and  burial.  He  was 
buried  at  Shad  well,  but  Mr.  Jeffersoii  caused  his  body  to  be 
disinterred,  and  removed  to  a  grave  beneath  their  favorite  oak 
on  Monticello,  where  it  had  been  agreed  between  them  that 
the  survivor  should  bury  the  lirst  which  died.  The  walls  of  the 
family  cemetery  now  surround  the  spot,  and  the  bones  of  the 
two  friends  lie  not  two  yards  asunder. 

Carrs  sudden  death  fell  with  stunning  force  on  his  wife. 
She  was  ill,  from  recent  contiiicnient,  when  her  hnsViatid  set  out 
cm  his  last  journey,  and  her  mind  was  perhaps  therefore  tilled 
xith  the  most  gloomy  presentiments  concerning  hira.  After  her 
last  farewell,  she  again  raised  herself  on  her  sick  couch,  to  catch 
a  parting  glance  of  liim  {is  he  rode  past  her  window;  but  she 
saw  merely  liis  moving  hat.   This  object  took  strong  hold  of  an 
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imagination  rendered  inor])id  hj  disease,  and  soon  to  be  fear- 
fully excited  by  an  almost  des^pairing  grief.  For  weeks  and 
months,  whether  in  the  bhize  of  noon  day  or  in  the  darkness 
of  night,  the  moving,  pliantoni}'  liat  was  ever  passing  before 
ber  eye.  For  a  period,  reason  tottered  on  its  throne.  Carr  left 
three  sons — Peter,  Sanmcl,  and  Dabney  ;  and  three  daughters — 
Jane,  Lucv,  and  Mary.  Mr.  Jetierson  took  liis  widowed  sister, 
and  her  entire  family,  into  liis  house.  He  brought  up  and 
educated  the  children  as  his  own.  Warmly  they  repaid  his 
kindness  and  attachment,  and  there  was  not  one  of  them  that 
would  not  have  laid  down  his  or  her  life  for  their  generous 
uncle. 

Peter,  to  whom  some  of  the  finest  letters  in  Mr.  JeffertJon'a 
correspondence  are  addressed — gifted,  accomplished,  noble  in 
bearing,  like  his  father — died  in  his  early  prime.  Colonel 
Samuel  was  a  respectable  planter,  and  once  held  a  seat  in  the 
State  Senate.  iJabney — so  well  known,  throngli  the  recently 
published  correspondence  of  his  intimate  friend,  Wirt  (in  Ken- 
nedy's life  of  the  latter,  published  in  1850) — rose  to  be  one 
of  the  Chancellors  of  Virginia,  and  he  subsequently  occupied 
a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  He  died  in  1837, 
in  the  language  of  Mr,  Wirt's  l)iographer,  "  leaving  behind  him 
the  fume  of  an  npright  and  learned  judge  and  a  truly  good 
man."  Jane  married  the  only  son  of  Colonel  Wilson  Miles 
Cary,  of  Carisbrook,  Fluvanna  county — a  gentleman  of  large 
property,  aud  of  great  social  importance  ])efore  the  Revolution. 

Lucy  married  Terrell,  and  removed  to  Kentucky,  where 

she  and  her  husband  died,  leaving  one  son,  Dabney,  to  whom,  in 
his  grand-uncle's,  Mr.  Jeffereon's,  correspondence,  is  addressed 
a  letti'i-  recommeuding  a  coarse  of  law  studies.'  Mary  died 
unmarried. 

Kcws  of  the  Boston  Port-bill  reached  the  Virginia  Assem- 
bly during  its  spring  sessit^n,  in  1774.  What  took  place  there- 
upon, we  will  leave  Mr.  Jefferson  to  describe  in  his  Memoir : 

**The  lead  in  the  Ilotm',  on  thc?c  sulijoct.'',  being  no  longer  loft  to  tbe  old  mora- 
ben,  Mr.  Henrj,  R.  H.  Lee,  Fr.  L.  Lee,  three  or  four  other  members,  whom  I  do 
not  fMsoUeet,  and  myMlf,  agreeing  that  we  mnat  boldlj  take  an  itneqaiToeal  atami 
Is  the  line  with  Maaaaohuaetts,  determined  to  meet  and  oonanit  on  the  propef 

<  Deled  Febraary  Mth,  Un. 
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BiMsiii«B»  In  the  oonncU  chamber,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ubrerj  In  that  room.  Wo 
•ere  under  conviction  of  the  neco.Hsity  of  arousing  our  people  from  tho  lethargj  . 
into  wliich  they  had  fallen,  as  to  pasainp  e%  enfs ;  ami  thouglit  llmt  llio  appoiat- 
lucut  of  a  dity  of  geacrai  (iuting  and  pra}«;r,  would  be  moiit  likely'  to  call  up  aud^ 
•lam  th^r  attention.  No  example  of  aoch  a  aolemi^ty  bad  existed  eince  the  daya 
of  our  distresses  In  the  war  of  *55,  linoe  which  a  new  generaUoo  had  grown  op. 
With  the  help,  therefore,  of  Rosh worth,'  whom  wc  rummaged  over  for  the  revolu* 
tionary  proced«'nt8  and  forms  of  the  Puritans  of  tliat  day,  preserved  by  him, 
we  cooked  up  a  resolation,  aomewbat  modcrniKing  their  phraae£>,  for  appuiutiug 
the  first  day  of  June,  on  whioh  the  Port  BiH  was  to  eommenoe,  for  a  day  of 
frsiing,  hmnilietion,  and  prayer,  to  implore  Heaven  to  avert  Aem  vs  the  evila 
of  civil  war,  to  inspire  ub  with  firmness  in  support  of  our  rigbt«,  and  to  torn 
the  hearts  of  the  King  and  rarliiiment  to  moderation  and  justiee  To  give  greater 
empha^iia  to  our  proposition,  we  agreed  to  wait  the  next  moruing  on  Mr.  Nicholas, 
whose  graTe  and  religious  ehsraoter  was  more  in  unison  with  the  tone  of  our  reso- 
htion,  and  to  solicit  him  to  move  it  We  accordingly  went  to  him  in  the  morning. 
He  moved  it  the  same  day;  the  first  of  June  was  proposed;  and  it  passed  without 
opposition."  * 

The  next  day,  Governor  Dumnore  applied  die  usual  remedy 
in  Eucli  cu;?es — a  dissolution;  and  this  time  lie  did  so  in  a  curt 
message  of  halt*  a  dozen  Hne^^,  hasiiirr  hij^  action  on  the  ground 
that  the  order  of  tlie  House  was  a  high  relk-ctiou  upon  Hia 
Majesty  and  the  rarliainent  of  Great  Britain!*    The  members 
also  resorted  to  their  usual  course  after  a  dissolution.  They 
met  at  the  Apollo :  aii<l  they  entered  into  an  association,  signed 
by  their  entire  number,  aii<l  by  several  clergymen  and  other 
prominent  citizen;^,  in  which  they  denounced  with  proper  spirit 
the  aggressive  course  of  England — declared  it  unpatriotic  to 
purchase  tea  or  other  East-India  commodities — avowed  that 
they  considered  an  attack  on  one  Colony  an  attack  on  all — and 
recommended  the  Corresponding  Committee  to  confer  with  the 
other  Colonies  on  the  expediency  of  holding  a  general  a/nmtal  < 
Ccngr€S8*    Before  dispersing,  they  further  agreed  that  a  con- 
Tention  should  be  held  at  Williamsburg,  on  the  Ist  of  August, 
to  learn  the  result  of  the  proposition,  to  the  other  Colonies,  for 
a  Congrcoo,  and  should  it  be  iavorable,  to  appoint  delegates 
thereto. 

The  Burgesses,  ou  their  return  to  their  homes,  incited  the 

>  i, «.  Bnahworth'A  Collection  of  Doonmsnts  rslatlTS  to  the  GIrfl  Wsr  between  Charlso 
ftsThitsiidliis  people. 
'  The  Pftesnble  and  Order  or  BssolilioBorihs  House  wfll  be  fovnd  in  W*rt'sHeni7, 

p.  112. 

'  !   r  the  MeHiMi^o,  oee  Bwll'a  HISt  Of  Ts.  VsL  fiL  B.  S78. 
*  Burk,  Tol.  iii.  p.  380. 
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clergy  of  their  counties  to  pertbrm  the  religions  ceremonies  of 
the  Fast-daj,  and  to  address  the  people  disconrseB  adapted  to  the 
occasion.  The  clergy  appear  to  have  discharged  this  duty  in  a 
most  patriotic  spirit,  for  Mr.  Jefferson  declares  that  "  the  effect 
of  the  day,  through  the  whole  Colony,  was  like  a  shock  of  eleo- 
«  tricity,  arousing  eyezy  man,  and  placing  him  erect  and  solidly 
on  his  centre." 

The  freeholders  of  Alhemarle  met  on  the  26th  day  of  July, 
and  chose  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Walker  members  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  and  deputies  to  the  Convention.'  The 
instnictions  to  these  gentlemen,  passed  on  the  same  occasion, 
are  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  from  their  identity  in  peculiar 
yiews  (as  far  as  they  go),  and  partly  in  language,  with  a  cele- 
brated production  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  will  presently  come 
under  examination,  no  doubt  whateyer  can  exist  that  they  were 
written  by  the  same  band.  They  were  as  follows : 

"  Jieitolved^  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  States  of  British  America  are 
■abjeet  to  the  laws  mhkk  they  adopttd  at  their  first  settleoieDt,  and  to  meA  otKtn 
M  have  been  mum  m«dt  bjf  tkdr  rttpteUtt  L^/klatmmt  dmfy  eetutUtittd  and 

ttppoinied  with  their  own  consent.  That  no  other  L(gUlature  "■l'ifri>er  eamrighlljf 
ereretHf  authorlft/  over  them  ;  and  that  tlioso  privileges  they  liold  as  the  common 
rights  of  mankind,  confirmed  by  the  poliiical  constitutions  they  have  respectifelj 
assumed,  and  also  by  sereral  charters  of  compact  from  the  CSrown. 

**  JU$ol9ed,  That  theie  tbdr  natural  and  legal  rights  have  In  fteqoent  inafancei 
been  invaded  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  particularly  that  thej  were 
so  by  an  act  lately  passed  to  take  away  the  trade  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Boston,  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  ;  that  all  such  assumptions  of  unlaw- 
ful power  are  dangerous  to  the  rights  of  the  British  empire  iu  general,  aud  should 
be  coniidered  as  iti  common  oanse,  and  that  we  wUl  ever  be  ready  to  Join  with  our 
fellow  subjects  in  every  part  of  the  same,  in  executing  all  those  rightful  powers 
which  ffO'l  has  pivcn  us,  for  the  re-e?tablif;hniont  arifl  piaranteeing  SUch  their  OOD* 
stitational  rights,  when,  where,  and  by  wbomsoeTcr  iuraded.** 

Here  the  ground  is  explicitly  taken  that  the  colonists  are 
subject  to  no  laws  bat  those  of  their  own  creation — that  Parlia- 
ment has  no  authority  over  them  in  any  case,  or  on  any  subject 
— that  they  possess  die  power  of  self-government  by  natural 
right,''  or   the  common  rights  of  mankind — ^that  tiiese  rights 

>  Mr.  JcS^rson  states.  In  Note  C,  to  his  Memoir,  that  "  it  had  been  a^^ed  that  the 
BurgcHses,  who  should  be  elected  under  the  wrfte  then  issuing,  should  be  rpqu<"ii<  il  lo 
meet  in  convention.*'  Thi**  inav  have  hccn  the  umlemtandinf^  ut  the  time,  for  wc  bi  lieve 
the  delegates  to  each  body  w«re  in  all  cases  the  same,  but  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ings in  varioiH  of  the  countien  are  before  us,  in  which  it  appears  that  they  made  the 
a^^intment  to  the  Canveafion  a  separate  act,  though  taking  pUce  immediately  after  the 
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have  been  invaded  by  Parliament  frequently,  and  particularly 
in  ihe  Boston  Port  Bill — ^that  the  inhabitants  of  AlbeiiuirU*  will 
ever  be  ready  to  join  in  executing  and  reoBtabliahing  these 
powers  "  by  whojn?oover  invaded  !" 

This  is  wliolly  different  ground  from  that  assnmcd,  so  far  as 
we  know,  by  any  other  constitoeney  at  that  period.   The  pro- 
ceedings and  instractionB,  on  the  same  occasion,  in  twenty-eight 
other  Virginia  conntiee,  are  before  us.    All  of  them  are  spirited, 
and  eoinc  of  them  point  as  plainly  as  tlic  forei^^cnng  towards 
forcible  resistance.  Several  deny  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
to  the  Colonies  under  any  circamstances ;  but  none  other  con- 
tains a  hint,  or  the  sliadow  of  a  hint,  that  the  Colonies  were 
wholly  independent  of  Parliament — free,  of  natural  right,  to  - 
enact  all  their  own  laws,  and  subject  to  none  other.'   All  the 
rest  tacitly  or  directly  take  the  position,  then,  indeed,  univer- 
sally  a'isurned  throughout  the  Colonies — and  asserted,  by  the 
by,  in  Mr.  Henry's  resolutions  against  the  Stamp  Act — that  the 
people  of  the  American  Colonies  were  subject  to  all  the  provis- 
ions, and  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  British  Constitntion, 
in  vike  manner  with  native  bom  subjects,  and  it  was  under  that 
constitution,  and  from  no  other  source,  that  it  was  claimed  that 
Parliament  could  not  tax  those  who  were  unrepresented  in  it 
In  other  respects,  the  legal  or  constitutional  rii^ht  of  Parlisr 
ment  to  legislate  for  the  general  concerns  of  the  Colonies  wa?^ 
nowhere  denied,  however  bitterly  the  abuse  of  that  right  might 
be  complained  of,  or  even  resisted. 

We  shall  presently  iind  Mr.  Jefferson  declaring  the  doctrine 
of  the  Albemarle  resolutions  more  pointedly,  and  on  a  more 
eonspicuons  occasion.  He  asserted  in  his  Memoir  that  such 
weve  his  views  from  the  first  dawn  of  the  question,  but  that 
he  had  never  been  able  to  get  any  one  [t.  e,  any  distinguished 
peraon]  to  agree  with  him  but  Mr.  Wythe.'*   He  adds : 

"Our  oth<^r  patriot?,  Rnndolph,  the  Lees,  Nicholas,  Ppndloton,  stopped  at  the 
hilf-wav  hoii>e  of  Jubu  Dickin^^un,  who  admitted  that  England  had  a  right  to  rcgu* 
late  our  commerce,  and  to  lay  dutiM  OH  It  tw  the  purposes  of  regulation,  but  not 
«f  raifdng  nvenna.  Bat  Ibr  tiib  grooad  llMre  wm  no  foandation  In  oompaeS,  in 
■ay  acknowledged  principles  of  colonization,  nor  in  reason  :  expatriation  Imng  a 
natoial  right,  and  adad  on  at  mob  by  all  nations,  in  all  agaa  " 

•  >  The  light  in  which  the  resolutions  speak  of  the  Americans  as    fellow  tubjeett"  will 
hfwtdhfUfV^*  aadawfDinaowajaoBlIotwtththetMMrorthaiMohitioBi. 
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Tlie  freeholders  of  Hanover  county,  tlie  constituency  of  Mr. 
Henry,  for  exjimple,  in  instructing  their  representatives,  on 
this  same  occasion  (the  Burgess  and  Convention  election  of 
1778),  while  they  very  pointedly  declare  against  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  tax  them,  and  foreshadow  resistance,  only  demand 
the  ''privileges  and  immunities  of  their  fellow  subjects  in  Eng- 
land," that  they  be  permitted  to  "  continue  to  live  under  the 
genuine,  unaltered  Constitution  of  England,  and  be  subjects, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  that  Constitution,  to  His  Majesty  and  his 
ilhistrious  house.''  * 

The  Fairfax  meeting,  presided  over  by  George  Wjishiugton, 
took  substantially  the  same  positions,  lleferring  to  tlie  power 
of  Parliament  to  regulate  American  trade  and  commerce,  itB 
resolutions  declared : 

**Sucb  a  power,  directed  with  wisdom  and  moderation,  seenu  necessary  for  the 
general  good  of  tbat  great  body  politic  of  wAieA  wtwa  pari^  although  in  Mnne 
degree  repagnant  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  Under  this  idea,  our 

ancestors  submitted  to  it  ;  fho  expcrioiicc  of  more  than  a  century,  during  tbo 
gOTemmeut  of  His  Miyesty's  royal  predecessors,  Aom  proved  iU  utilitjf"  * 

A  doubt  is  here  snggested  about  the  theoretical  propriety 
of  the  Navigation  acts,  under  the  principles  of  the  Britidi 
Constitution,  which  is  admitted  paramount,  but  even  this  is 
waived  on  the  plea  of  necessitj  and  utility  !  These  are  snffi* 
cient  specimens  of  the  resolutions  generally  adopted. 

The  Virginia  Convention  met  at  the  appointed  time  (Aug. 
1st)  at  Williamsburg,  a  purely  voluntary  body,  to  exercise 
quasi  legislative  powers,  and  thus  the  germ  of  a  Kevolutionary 
government  was  planted.  Finding  that  the  other  Colonies  had 
concurred  in  the  calling  of  a  general  Congress,  tliis  body  pro- 
ceeded to  appoint  delegates  to  represent  Virginia  in  it:  and 
they  were  Peyton  Randolph,  Kichard  H.  Lee,  George  Wash- 
ington, Patrick  Henry,  Kichard  Bland,  Benjamin  Harrison  and 
Edmund  Pendleton.  This  selection  was  controlled  in  part  by 
considerations  extraneous  of  the  talents  or  individual  qualifica- 
tions of  the  delegates;  in  short,  to  conciliate  dif!'erent,  and  to 
some  extent,  conflicting  interests,  views,  and  feelings.  Profee> 
sor  Tucker,  we  think,  veiy  fairly  states  these : 

• 

>  AmerieMiAi«yf«a(Fofoe's),4thMtjei,ToLL«ltt.        *  lUdM  vol.  i  6W. 
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"The  doputic.-*  chosen  to  represent  Virginia  in  the  ponertil  rongress  were 
•elected  with  great  care,  and  regard  was  had  not  onlj  to  their  talents  and  weight 
ef  dkancter,  bat  also,  it  it  add,  to  the  dtvenity  of  thdr  gndWIffiatloiii.  Thvf  Pejton 
Bandolph  waa  recommended  by  his  personal  dignitj  and  acquaintAnoe  with  tlM 
rule*!  ot*  order;  George  W^ihliiiiirfon,  hy  hi-*  military  talents  and  experionoo ; 
Richard  Ilt  nry  Ler-,  by  his  persua-^ive  onitory  ;  Patrick  Henry,  by  his  8pirit-«tirring 
eloqueuce,  and  becaui>e,  moreover,  he  waa  the  man  of  the  people.  Hichard  Bland 
VM  deemed  the  best  writw  in  tiio  colony.  Bdmvnd  PMidletoo  wm  choten  for  hii 
oOBsnmmate  pradeneo,  as  well  as  thorough  knowledge  of  law  ;  and  Bei|f«iiiin  Har* 
tkna,  M  fidriy  vepreaenting  the  feeliags  of  tbe  weelthj  pUntan.**  * 

The  lyeof^raphical  distribution  of  tlio  population  of  Virginia 
also  bad  soniething  to  do  with  the  selection.  So  imich  more 
densely  (and  we  might  add  injlaentiaUfj)  was  the  tide- water 
region  then  inliabited,  that  the  most  western  (k'K>gate  cliosen 
was  Mr.  Henry,  his  county  lying  about  midway  between  the 
Chesapeake  and  the  Blue  Ridge  ! 

Mr.  Jctierson  was  prevented  from  attending  the  Convention 
bv  a  severe  illness  (dysentery)  whicli  seized  him  on  his  way 
thither,  lie  had  prepared  a  draught  of  instructions  to  be 
offered  in  that  body,  for  the  direction  of  the  delegates  who 
Bhonld  be  chosen  to  Congress.  When  he  found  himself  unable 
to  proceed,  he  forwarded  two  copicvS  by  express,  one  to  I'eyton 
Kandolpli,  who  he  knew  would  be  called  to  preside,  and  the 
other  to  Mr.  Ilenry.  He  said  of  theee  proposed  inatructions 
in  the  Appendix  to  bis  Memoir : 

*•  Tliey  were  written  in  baatt,  iritii  e  nnmber  frfUanki^  with  aome  VBoartalntian 
and  inaccurndee  of  hiatorical  facts,  which  I  negleotad  at  tiie  iMnMnt^  inowlag 
thaj  eoidd  be  ren^y  aofteeted  at  the  meeting." 

He  thus  speaks  of  their  fate : 

"Whether  Mr.  Henry  disapproved  the  grotmd  taken,  or  was  too  lazy  to  read  it 
(for  he  waa  the  laziest  man  in  reading  I  ever  know)  I  novcr  Icnrned ;  but  hp  com- 
municated it  to  nobody.  Peyton  Randolph  informed  the  Convention  he  had 
received  such  a  paper  from  a  member,  prevented  by  sickness  from  offering  it  in  his 
plaee,  and  be  leid  it  en  tha  table  ttn  peruad.  It  waa  read  generally  by  the  mem- 
bera,  e|y|m>wed  by  many,  though  thought  tuo  bold  for  the  present  state  of  things; 
but  they  printed  it  in  pamphlet  form,  under  the  title  of  *  A  Summary  View  of  the 
Right*!  of  Itriti.-h  America.'  It  found  its  way  to  England,  was  taken  up  by  the 
opposition,  interpolated  a  little  by  Mr.  Burke  so  as  to  make  it  answer  opposition 
porpoaea,  and  In  that  form  ran  rapidly  throogb  aaveral  editions.  This  information 
I  had  from  Pwaon  Hnrti  who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  In  Londmi,  whifher  he 

>  Mmi'a  leflhnan,  ToL  L  M. 
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bad  gone  to  receive  clerical  orders;  and  I  waa  iufortned  afterwards  bj  Peyton 
Baadolpb,  that  it  had  procured  me  the  honor  of  having  mj  name  ineerted  in  n 
long  list  of  proacriptiotta,  enrolled  in  %  Mil  of  ntteindef  eommenoed  in  one  of  the 
Honiee  of  Parliament,  but  suppressed  in  embryo  bj  the  hasty  »top  of  cTenti^ 
which  wnnied  them  to  bo  a  little  cautious.  Montague,  agent  of  the  House  of 
BargeBMS  in  Eagland,  made  extracts  from  the  bill,  copied  the  names,  and  sent  them 
to  Pejton  Bendolpb.  The  nnmeoi  I  think,  were  about  twentf,  wliiehhe  lepeeted  to 
me,  bttt  I  reedlect  those  only  of  Hanoook,  the  two  Adaniee,  Pegrton  Bnn^ph 
bimieU;  Patrieic  Benrj,  and  njaelt" ' 

And  again : 

**  Of  the  llDnner  [oopy]  no  more  was  ever  heard  or  known.  Xr.  Henry  probably 
thought  it  too  bold,  as  a  first  measure,  as  the  majority  of  the  members  did.  On 
the  other  copy  being  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Convention,  by  Pfyton  Randolph,  as 
the  propo:jition  of  a  member,  who  waa  prevented  from  attendance  by  sickness  on 
the  road,  tamer  aentimenta  were  preferred,  and,  I  bettere,  wisely  preferred ;  the 
leap  I  proposed  being  too  long,  as  yet,  for  the  mass  of  our  dtiaens.  The  distance 
between  these,  and  the  instructions  actually  ado{>toil,  is  of  sonic  curio.city,  however, 
as  it  shows  the  inequality  of  pace  with  which  wo  iiiovcii,  and  the  [irudence  required 
to  keep  front  and  rear  together,  liy  creed  had  becu  formed  on  unsheathing  the 
sword  at  Lexington  "  * 

If  the  word  "  Lexington"  is  not  substituted  by  typofrraphi- 
cal  carelessness  for  Boston  ^'-^which  was  undoubtedly  the 
meanmg  of  the  author — we  have  here  one  of  those  cnrione  Blips 
of  the  pen  whicli  occasionally  creep  into  the  writings  of  the 
most  accurate  ;  for  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  not  fought  until 
the  18th  of  ^phl,  1775,  about  nine  months  after  the  date  of  the 
proposed  instructions  1"  To  show  how  easy  it  would  be  for  an 
author  to  thus  casually  substitute  one  word  for  another — or,  if  it 
was  a  typographical  error,  for  even  a  careful  proof-reader  to 
overlook  it,  we  may  remark  that  of  all  those  lynx-eyed  critica 
who  have  sifted  Mr.  Jeffereon's  writings,  almost  sand  by  sand, 
to  detect  contradictions  and  errors,  none,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  have  ever  noticed  this  one  I 

The  proposed  instructions  were  very  long.  Tliey  occupy  six- 
teen closely  printed  pages  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Works." 
This  document  is  a  most  remarkable  one — ^more  remarkable, 
considering  the  period  when  it  was  written,  for  its  boldness  of 
tone,  than  the  Declaration  of  Lidependence — ^and  though  lesa 
carefully  and  ornately  written  than  the  latter  paper,  quite  ita 

*  Memoir.  *  Kote  C,  to  Memoir. 

'  We  take  <he  t/pe  to  be  what  prfnten  term  Umf-frimer.  In  the  Comrsss  effilioB« 
tts  paper  is  printsa  m  a  siae  laigar.  lype,  and  eoma  twenty  pafss. 
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equal,  in  our  j  udgment,  in  the  abflitj  it  displays.  For  the  bodj 
of  th<)  docmnent,  we  must  be  content  to  refer  the  reader  to 
ICr.  Jefferson's  Works.'  It  has  nsnally  been  referred  .to  prind- 
^Ij  as  advancing  the  novel  and  startling  doctrine  (already  pre- 
sented in  the  Albemarle  resolutions)  of  the  entire  independence 
of  the  Colonies,  in  all  respects,  of  Parliament;  and  also  that 
the  imly  bond  of  connection  between  them  and  Great  Britain 
(which  shows  wherein  he  spoke  of  the  Colonists  as  fellow-«ti(> 
jccU^  in  the  Albemarle  resolutions)  is  declared  to  be  that  they  * 
are  under  the  ezecutive  government  of  the  same  chief  magis- 
trate, in  the  same  way  that  Great  Britain  and  Hanover  are. 
And  even  this  right  of  chief  magistracy  on  the  part  of  the  King 
is  not  admitted  to  rest  on  the  basis  of  aHeglance,  because 
the  Americans  emigrated  from  Great  Britain — or  on  any  principle 
whatever  of  the  British  ConstitntiGn ;  but  purely  and  nakedly 
on  natural  right — ^that  is,  because  the  colonists,  in  the  possession 
of  aU  their  natural  rights,  as  much  so  as  if  England  did  not 
exist,  had  seen  fit  to  choose,  or  what  amounted  to  the  same 
thing,  willingly  acknowledge,  the  Ejngs  of  England  for  their 
Kings.    We  cannot  forbear  to  give  enough  extracts  to  exhibit 
the  tone,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  style  of  reasoning  in  this  extraor* 
diaary  paper: 

**  JKtoolMd^  That  it  be  an  {natraetion  to  the  said  depatiee,  when  MwmUed  ia 

0«DermI  CongrMS,  with  the  deputies  from  the  other  States  of  Britiah  America,  to 
propo^  to  the  said  Congress,  that  an  humble  and  dutiful  adilres.^  be  presented  to 
bis  Majestj,  beg^ng  leave  to  laj  before  him,  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  BritUb 
enpire,  the  united  eoopbinte  tA  bis  Mi^csty's  subjccto  in  America ;  complaints 
vUeh  are  excited  by  manj  unwammtable  encroaebmenta  and  morpatioaa^  at> 
tempted  to  be  made  bv  the  Legislature  of  one  part  of  the  empire,  upon  the  rights 
which  God,  and  the  laws,  have  given  equally  ami  independtnily  to  all.  To  repre- 
sent to  bis  Misgesty  that  tbeK^  bis  Slates,  have  often  individually  made  humble 
appBeation  to  bis  Imperial  tlirone,  to  obtafai,  through  its  IntenrenUon,  soma 
ledtess  of  their  I^Jufed  rights ;  to  none  of  whieli,  was  ever  even  an  answer  oondo* 
•cended.  Humbly  to  hope  that  this,  their  joint  address,  penned  in  the  language 
of  truth,  and  divested  of  tho.-^c  expressions  of  servility,  which  would  persuade  his 
Ifsjestj  that  we  are  a*king  favort^  and  not  rlijhtu,  shall  obtain  from  big  Majesty  a 
■lore  respectftil  aoeeptanee;  and  this  his  Majesty  will  think  we  hsTO  reason  to 
eipeet,  vben  he  reflects  that  he  is  no  more  than  the  ohief  officer  of  the  people, 
apiMrinted  by  the  laws,  and  circumscribed  with  definite  powers,  to  assist  in  working 
the  jTTvat  niachino  of  (roTerament,  trteted/or  their  ond^  eoMScjatnl^y,  mdgm 
t»  tkcir  tujperintendenci.^ 

1  fu  Bondolph'o edMsn,  voL  Lp.  100;  in  Oongieas  edWon,  toL  t  m 
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The  naturul  right  of  expatriation  (with  the  concurrent 
implied  one  of  abjuring  personal  allegiance)  is  then  broadly 
asserted  ;  the  Anierican  emigration  compared  to  that  of  tlieir 
Saxon  ancestors  to  England  from  the  north  of  Europe — and  tho 
ground  taken  that  the  parent  country  retained  the  right  of  sov- 
ereigTitj  in  the  one  case,  as  much  as  in  the  other.  It  is  claimed 
that  America  was  conquered  by  the  efforts  and  at  the  expense 
of  individuals;  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain  had  ren- 
dered the  colonists  no  assistance  until  they  "  had  become  estab- 
lished on  a  Urm  and  penuanent  footing ;"  that  having  become 
valuable  to  Great  Britain  for  commercial  purposes,  assistance 
had  been  lent  them  "  against  an  enemy  who  would  faiu  have 
drawn  to  herself  the  benefits  of  their  commerce,  to  the  great 
aggrandizement  of  herself,  and  danger  of  Great  Britain;"  that 
the  Colonists  did  not  thereby  submit  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  latter,  any  more  than  did  Bortugjil,  or  any  otlier  allied 
State  which  had  received  its  aid ;  that  Great  Britain  may  be 
amply  repaid  by  giving  her  peo])le  '^such  exclusive  privileges  in 
trade  as  nuiy  be  advantageous  to  them,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
not  too  restrictive  to  ourselves."  Then  follows  the  celebrated 
proposition  that  the  adoption,  by  the  x\merican6,  of  tlie  "  system 
of  laws  under  which  thej  had  hitherto  lived  in  the  mother 
country,"  and  their  submission  ^<  to  the  same  common  sover- 
eign," were  pnrelj  volantaiy  acts  on  their  part.  The  paper  pro- 
ceeds: 

"  A  family  of  princes  wa«  then  on  the  Britiiih  throne,  whose  treatotutltU  crinut 
againat  thwr  people^  brought  on  them,  afterwmrda,  the  tXftrtioii  of  thoie  ater^i  umd 
909»reign  HghU     pimMimmU^  nMired  In  the  handa  of  tho  people  for  caeea  of 

extreme  necessity,  and  Judged  by  the  Constitution  unsafe  to  bte  delegated  to  any 
otlior  jiidicafure.  While  every  day  brought  forth  Home  new  hiuI  iitijustifiable  exer- 
tion of  power  over  their  subjects  on  tliat  side  of  the  water,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  those  here,  much  le«a  able  at  tiiat  time  to  oppose  the  designs  of 
despotism,  should  be  exempted  from  ii^ury.  Aoeor^ngly,  tUs  country,  wUdi  had 
been  acquired  by  the  lives,  the  labors,  and  fortun*-s  of  indiTidoal  adventurers,  was 
bv  tliose  Princes,  at  pcvoral  timi\>»,  parted  out  and  (listril)utcd  amonp:  the  favorites 
ami  followers  of  their  fortunes;  and,  by  an  assumed  riglit  of  the  Crown  alone,  were 
erected  into  distinct  and  independent  goveruuieuts;  a  measure  which,  it  is  believed, 
his  Mi^esty's  prudenoe  and  understanding  would  prevent  him  from  Imitating  at  this 
day;  as  no  exercise  of  such  power,  of  dividing  and  dismembering  a  oountry,  haa 
ever  occurred  in  his  Majesty's  realm  of  England,  though  now  of  very  ancient  stand- 
ing ;  nor  could  it  be  justified  or  acquiesced  under  there,  or  in  any  other  part  of  Us 
U^esty's  empire.** 
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The  various  aggressions  and  encroaclimeDtB,  now  of  King  and 
now  of  Parliament,  in  granting  lands,  in  setting  up  goTernments, 
in  restricting  free  commerce,  and  e^en  in  controlling  and  pro- 
hibiting interior  manufactores,  are  energetically^  ennmerated. 
Hie  act,  in  the  5th  year  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  imposing 
tbcne  varions  prohibitions  on  American  manniactures,  is  pro- 
nonnced  an  instance  of  despotism  to  which  no  parallel  can  be 
produced  in  the  raoet  arbitrary  agea  of  BriUah  history.'^  And 
it  is  added : 

■■Biit,  that  we  do  not  poiat  out  to  bi«  Hajeaty  the  iigasUoe  of  these  acU,  with 
tatcat  to  raot  on  that  priadple  the  omm  of  their  anili^;  but  to  ohow  that  oxperi* 

ecce  confirms  the  propriety  of  tho»e  political  prindplei^  wliieh  exempt  us  from  the 
ji-isdu  tion  of  the  British  Parliament.  The  trtie  ground  on  irhirh  «•<•  dfelare  tfitt* 
ccti  woid,  is,  that  the  £rHuh  I'arliament  hat  no  right  to  exerciM  authority  over  iM." 

The  reeemblance  of  a  portion  of  the  following  extract  to  a 
sentence  in  the  seeond  paragraph  of  the  Deolanition  of  hide- 
pendence,  is  obvions: 

Scarcely  hare  our  minds  been  able  to  emerge  from  the  astoniahment,  Into 
which  one  stroke  of  Parliamentary  thunder  has  involyed  us,  before  another  more 
heaTT  and  more  aUtrmiog  is  fallen  on  ua.    Single  acta  of  tyranny  may  be  aiicribed 
to  the  McideBtal  opinion  of  a  day;  but  a  aeriat  of  oppreasiona,  b«gun  at  a  diatfo^ 
geUhed  period,  and  porsned  unalterably  through  tvtfy  ohange  of  ndniiten^  too 
llamlj  pvofo  a  doHberato,  ajitoniatioal  plan  of  redndng  na  to  daToiy." 

It  is  asserted  that  tlie  ii-urpations  of  Parliament  have  not 
been  even  contiiied  to  matters  where  the  people  of  England  are 
couceniod,  but  extended  to  those  where  only  the  inhabitants  of 
tlie  Coloiiie:^  are  interested  ;  and  varions  examples  are  cited. 
The  act  siisj 'ending  the  functions  of  the  New  York  Legislature 
ia  thus  characterized : 

**  One  freo  and  hidepondent  l^(idatnre  hereby  taiM  upon  itadf  to  iapend  the 

poweta  of  another,  /rw  and  independent  a»  itxelf ;  thoB  aiUbitiag  a  phenomenon 
unknown  in  nature,  the  creator  and  creature  of  it3  own  power.    Not  only  the  prin- 
ciple? of  common  eenae,  bat  the  common  feelings  of  human  nature  muat  be  aur- 
rendered  up,  before  hia  Hajesty*a  fnl^feota  here  can  be  persuaded  to  beliere  that 
thej  bold  their  political  eiiatenee  at  the  win  of  a  BritUh  Fkriiaaent.  Shall  theae 
gOfenuoentO  bo  diBSoWed,  their  property  annihilated,  and  their  people  roduoed  to 
a  state  of  nature,  at  tho  imperious  breath  of  a  body  of  nu-n  whom  they  never  saw, 
in  vhom  they  never  conlidcd,  and  OTcr  whom  they  have  no  powcra  of  punishment 
or  remoral,  let  their  crimes  againat  the  American  public  be  ever  so  great?  Oaa 
•aj  oiM  nasott  b«  aMiffoed,  why  one  hundred  and  AmXj  thomand  eleotoiu  in  the 
Mbnd  ^  Great  Biitaliit  ahoold  giTO  law  to  four  miUiona  in  the  Statea  of  Amorioi^ 
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erery  individaal  of  whom,  ia  equal  to  cTerjr  iDdiridtial  of  them  in  virtue,  in  under- 
standing, and  in  ho'lily  strength?  Were  this  to  he  admitted,  instead  of  being  a 
free  people  as  we  have  hitherto  supposed,  and  mean  to  continue  ourtelve*,  we  should 
•uddiiily  be  found  the  sUvea,  not  of  000,  but  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thouaand 
iyruitt;  distinguished  too,  from  nil  otlieri^  bj  this  singular  dveumstuice,  thnt  tboj 
arc  rt mored  from  the  rench  of  le*r,  the  vaXj  rettrsiaing  notiro  wUdi  mty  hold 
the  hand  of  n  tTmnk** 

The  Boston  Port  Bill  is  tliiis  spoken  of : 

**  There  are  extraordinary  situations  wUeh  require  oiSmordinnry  interpoeition. 

An  exasperated  [x-oplf,  who  foci  that  thoy  po«.«o.«s  powor,  nre  not  oa«ily  rei^tniined 
trithin  limits  strictly  regular.  A  number  of  them  asdcmbled  in  the  town  of  Boston, 
threw  the  tea  into  the  ocean,  and  dispersed  without  doing  any  other  act  of  rioleuce. 
If  in  this  they  did  wrong,  they  were  known,  and  were  amenable  to  the  laws  of  tho 
land ;  against  which,  it  could  not  be  olljeeted,  that  they  had  ever,  in  any  instance, 
been  obstructed  or  diverted  from  the  regular  course,  in  favor  of  popular  offenders. 
They  should,  therefore,  not  have  been  distrusted  on  this  occasion.  But  that  ill- 
fated  Colony  had  formerly  been  bold  in  their  enmities  against  the  iiouse  of  Stuart, 
and  were  now  devoted  to  ruin,  by  thnt  unseen  hand  which  governs  the  monwntont 
affiirH  of  this  great  empire.  On  tbo  partial  representations  of  a  few  WMtUasi 
ministerial  dependents,  whose  constant  office  it  has  been  to  keep  that  gOTenUMttt 
embroiled,  and  who,  by  their  treacheries',  liope  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  British 
knighthood,  without  caUing  for  a  party  accused,  without  asking  a  proof,  with- 
out attempting  a  distinetion  between  the  guilty  and  the  Innocent,  the  whole  of 
that  ancient  and  wealthy  town  is  in  a  moment  reduced  from  opulence  to  beggary. 
Men  who  had  siH'f.t  their  lives  in  extending  the  British  commerce,  wlio  had  invested, 
in  that  place,  the  wealth  their  honest  endeavors  had  merited,  found  th'-m-^clvos  and 
their  families  thrown  at  once  on  the  world,  for  subsistence  by  its  cbaruies.  Sot 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  had  been  oonoemed  in  tho  act 
oomfdained  of;  many  of  them  were  In  Great  Britain,  and  In  other  parts  beyond 
sea;  yet  all  wore  involved  in  one  indiscriminate  ruin,  by  a  new  executive  power 
unheard  of  till  then — that  of  a  British  rarliament.  A  property  of  the  value  of 
many  millions  of  money,  was  sacrificed  to  revenge,  not  repay,  the  loss  of  a  few 
thousands.  This  is  adminlstnring  J  ustice  wIA  a  heavy  hand  Indeed  t  And  when  to 
this  tempest  to  be  arrested  in  its  oourse?  Two  wharves  are  to  be  opened  again  whan 
his  Majesty  shall  think  proper;  the  residue,  which  lined  the  extensive  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Boston,  are  forever  interdicted  tho  exercise  of  coninierce.  This  little  excep- 
tion seems  tu  have  been  thrown  in  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  setting  a  pre* 
cedent  for  investing  his  M^esty  with  legislative  powers.  If  the  poise  of  his  peopio 
shall  beat  calmly  under  this  ezperimtnt,  another  and  another  will  bo  tried,  till  tho 
measora  of  despotism  be  flUod  up.** 

Tims,  of  the  Act  for  the  Suppression  of  Riota  aiul  Tunuilts  in 
the  Town  of  Boston  (14th  Geo.  III.),  l)v  whicli  a  murder  com- 
mitted there,  miirht.  at  the  option  of  the  Governor,  be  tried  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Beuch,  Euglaod,  by  a  jury  of  Middlesex: 

**Tho  wretched  eriminal,  If  he  happen  to  have  oflbnded  on  tho  Amerieaii  dds^ 
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rtripped  of  \u9  privilefre  of  trial  bv  peers  of  his  vicinapp,  removed  from  the  place 
where  aionc  full  evidence  could  be  obiainedf  without  money,  without  couuaei,  with- 
Mt  fticnda,  withont  escalpatory  proof,  it  tiitd  before  judgea  predetermbitd  to 
fdtiun  Tkt  eomartb  who  woM  n^tr  •  eoimffywan  f»  be  lorn  from  th»  bom$l§ 
0/ their  society,  in  OfdtT  to  be  tku$  offered  a  eacrifice  to  Parliamentary  tjfnmmjft 
mtmUwurit  tJkat  ^weriatUiiff  k^m^if  mam /bud  oh  th§  enUhart  0/ the  act  T 

The  "  wanton  exercises"  of  executive  authority  by  tlie  King 
are  enumerated  with  the  stem  energy,  and  often  somewhat  in 
the  diction  ot'  the  Declaratioii  of  Independence.  Thus  of  veto- 
ing law  6 : 

"  For  the  most  triffing  retMoi,  and  sometiinea  for  no  concciydbto  wnonaat  tl^ 
bw  Mijesty  has  rejected  laws  of  the  moit  aalatary  tendencj." 

Thus  of  slavery  and  the  blave  trade : 

*  The  abolition  of  domestic  Blavcrj  ia  the  great  object  of  desire  in  tbon  Oolo> 
aiM^  where  it  was,  unhappily,  introduced  in  their  infant  state.  But  previous  to  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  slaves  we  have,  it  is  neces!<ary  to  exclude  all  further  impoi^ 
utioos  from  Africa.  Yet  our  repeated  attempu  to  effect  this,  by  prohibitions,  and 
bj  iniposiug  datiea  which  might  amount  to  n  proUUtlon,  have  been  hitherto  de- 
fiMled  bj  his  Jfs^esty^a  negatire:  thus  preferring  the  iauaediate  advantages  of  a 
ftvBritiab  corsairs,  to  the  lasting  interests  of  the  American  States,  and  to  the 
rights  of  human  nature,  deeply  wounded  by  tlii.-"  infamoiH  praotioe.  N'ay,  the 
stogie  interposition  of  an  interested  individual  against  a  law,  waa  scarcelj  eTer 
known  to  fiail  of  nooceM,  thcvgh  in  the  opposite  loale  were  placed  the  intereata  of  a 
whole  eonotry.  Tbnt  tliis  ia  io  ahamefhl  an  abnae  of  a  power  trusted  with  hia 
l^esty  for  other  pcurpoaea^  as,  if  not  refoimed,  wodd  oaU  for  aome  legal  re- 

Thus  of  v^thholding  the  rojal  assent,  or  negative  to  laws : 

**  With  equal  Innttention  to  the  nece<)Hitics  of  hia  people  here,  has  his  Majesty 
pannltted  our  to  lie  neglected  in  Enf:land  for  ycjin,  neither  con6rming  them 

by  hi^  a,---ont,  nor  annulling  them  by  hia  negative :  so  that  >Mch  of  them  as  have  no 
sospiudiug  claoae,  we  hold  00  the  most  precarious  of  all  tenures,  bis  Majest/a  will. 
•        •  *  *        And,  to  render  thie  grieranee  sttn  more  epproBiini, 

Ua  l^cs^,  bj  bis  iiistracUoDS,  has  laid  his  governors  under  such  restrictiooa^  that 
thev  can  poSS  no  la'v,  of  any  moment,  unless  it  have  such  fiHpending  clause  :  so 
that,  however  immediate  maj  be  the  call  for  legislative  iutorpusition,  the  law  can- 
Qot  be  executed  till  it  haa  twioe  crossed  the  Atlantic,  by  which  time  the  evil  maj 
haw  spent  ita  vbole  force." 

ThxiB  of  certain  recent  rojal  inatractionB  to  the  Governor  of 
Vii^ginia: 

**  But  iu  what  tenna  teeoadhibla  to  mitfeatj,  and  at  the  eame  time  to  tmth, 
Ml  w  apeak  of  » late  inatmetien  to  hia  M^eaty'a  Governor  of  the  Ootony  of  Tlv» 
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glida,  bj  which  he  is  forbidden  to  assent  to  any  law  for  the  division  of  a  county, 
ttnlcos  the  new  oovnty  will  eonaent  to  hare  no  reptMentatiTO  in  Aaeembly  f  * 

*  *  *  Does  his  Majeatj  seriously  wish,  and  publish  it  to  the  world, 
that  his  subjects  should  give  up  the  glorious  right  of  rcprf'^fntiition,  with  all  the 
benefits  derived  from  that,  and  submit  themselres  the  abi«olute  blaves  of  his  sove- 
reign will  ?  Or  ia  it  rather  meant  to  confine  the  legislative  body  to  their  pretest 
nnmbera,  that  they  may  be  the  eheaper  baigain,  whenofor  they  dudl  become  worth 
apuffchaeef* 

TIiuB  of  dissolving  and  refusing  to  re-conrene  colonial  legis- 
latures, and  the  necessarj  result : 

*' But  your  M^csty,  or  your  governors,  haTO  earried  thii  power  beyond  orerj 
fimit  known  or  provided  for  by  the  htws.  After  ^Qaaolving  one  Home  of  Bepreeen- 
taUves,  they  hare  refused  to  call  another,  so  that,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  the 

Icgi.-'laturc  provided  l)v  tiie  laws,  ha-s  been  out  of  existence.  From  the  nature  of 
thitiga,  every  society  mtut,  at  all  tiinet^  pottett  within  itself  tfu  tovereiyn  poxoeTS  of 
Ugitiaiion.  The  feeKnga  of  hnman  natare  revolt  against  the  roppoaition  of  a  State 
•o  flitoated,  as  that  It  may  not,  in  any  emergency,  provide  against  dangen 
which,  perhaps,  threaten  immediate  ruin.  While  those  bodies  are  in  existence  to 
whom  the  people  have  ilelogatod  the  powers  of  legi?!lation,  they  alone  possess 
and  may  exercise  those  powers.  But  when  they  are  dissolved,  by  the  lopping  off 
one  or  more  of  thdr  branches,  iktpomtr  yewrfs  le  the  people,  who  may  «ss  11  fe 
wUimiUi  *xUni^  dther  autmblinff  togeihtr  in  pttMon,  ttnuUng  ieputiu^  or  in  anjf 
9th$r  ik^  may  think  proper.  We  forbear  to  trace  consequences  fhrther :  the 
dangem  are  conspiottona  with  which  this  practice  is  replete." 

But  we  must  hnrrj  to  the  conclusion  of  this  paper.  It  de- 
claree  that  "from  the  nature  of  things,"  lands  "  within  the  limits 
which  any  particular  society  has  circumscribed  around  itself 
are  assumed  by  diat  society,  and  subject  to  their  allotment,'* 
and  hence  that  the  King  ^<  has  no  right  to  grant  lands  of  him- 
self" in  America:  that  the  King  "has  no  right  to  land  a  single 
armed  man  on  onr  shores,"  and  that  those  he  sends  are  liable  to 
our  laws,  or  they  "  are  hostile  bodies  invading  us  in  ^efiance  of 
law ;"  that  he  has  no  right  to  subject  the  cirH  to  the  military 
power — ^and  in  view  of  the  King's  aggressions  in  this  particular, 
the  paper  asks : 

"Can  his  Majesty  thus  put  down  all  law  udder  bis  feet?  Can  he  erect  a  power 
superior  to  that  which  erected  hiin<;elf  ?  lie  hss  donc  It  indeed  by  force  i  but  let 
him  remember  that  force  cannot  give  right.'* 

It  would  be  inexcusable  to  omit  a  word  of  the  lofty  per- 
oration : 

That  these  are  our  grievances,  which  we  have  thus  laid  before  his  IKfesty, 
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with  that  freedom  of  language  and  sentiment  which  becomes  a  free  people,  claim- 
Wjp  tktir  right*  cm  derived  from  tht  laws  of  nature,  and  not  <u  the  gij't  of  thttir 
tkkf  mmffiUruUm    I«et  thoM  lUtter,  who  U»x :  U  is  not  an  Amerfeatn  ui.  To  0ve 
fnbe  where  it  Is  not  duo  might  he  well  from  the  vemU,  but  would  ill  beseem  those 
*ho  arc  aaecrting  the  rights  of  human  natare.    They  know,  and  wtU,  then-rore,  say, 
ihtt  Kinsrs  tire  the  servant*,  not  the proprittorn  of  the  pfoplc.    Open  your  breast,  Sire, 
10  liberal  and  expanded  thought.   Let  not  the  name  of  George  the  Third  be  a  blot 
sn  the  page  of  history.   Ton  sps  snrrooiided  1^  BiitlBh  ooimsdloniy  hut  remember 
ilnttliey  are  parties.    Too  have  no  mlidsten  for  AmerlesnaflUra^becanse  you  have 
BMis  taken  from  an|ong  us,  nor  amenable  to  the  Uws  oawhidi  thej  are  to give  yon 
adffiee.     It  behoves  yoti,  thorefore,  to  (hink  and  to  act  for  yourself  atul  yotir  people. 
Ths  great  principles  of  right  and  wrong  are  legible  to  every  reader;  to  pursue 
tbeo^  requires  not  the  aid  of  many  counsellors.   The  whde  art  of  government  cod< 
dss  in  the  art  of  being  honest  Only  aim  to  do  yonr  doty,  and  mankind  will  give 
yOB  credit  where  you  fail.    No  longer  persevere  in  sacrificing  the  rightflof  one  part 
of  the  empire  to  the  inor(finate  (hM<ires  of  anolluT  ;  but  deal  out  to  all  equal  and 
impartial  right.      L#ct  no  act  be  passed  by  any  one  legislature  which  may  infringe 
on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  another.   This  is  the  important  poat  in  which  foriuue 
hsB  placed  you,  holding  the  balanoe  of  a  great,  if  a  wdl^iaed  empire.   This,  ffire, 
is  the  adviee  of  your  great  American  council,  on  the  obeervance  of  which  may 
perhaps  depend  your  felicity  arul  future  fame,  and  the  preservation  of  that  harmony 
which  alone  can  continue,  both  to  Great  Hritaiii  and  America,  the  reciprocal  advan- 
tages of  their  connection.    It  is  neither  our  wish  nor  our  inlcreat  to  separate  from 
her.  We  are  willing,  on  onr  part,  to  saerifloe  everything  which  reason  can  ask,  to 
the  reatoration  of  that  tranqoilUty  for  which  all  must  wish.  On  their  part,  let  them 
be  ready  to  eetablish  union  on  a  generous  plan.    Let  them  name  their  terms,  but 
l*t  them  be  just.     Accept  of  every  coninieroial  preference  it  ia  in  our  power  to 
gjve,  for  such  things  as  we  can  rai^e  for  their  use,  or  they  make  for  oura    But  let 
them  sot  think  to  esdnde  na  from  going  to  other  markets,  to  ^Uspoee  of  those  eom- 
msdidea  which  they  cannot  we,  nor  to  supply  those  wants  which  they  cannot  supply. 
^  8tin  less,  let  it  be  propo.ied,  that  onr  properties,  within  our  own  territories,  shall  be 

I  taxed  or  regnlated  by  any  other  power  on  earth  but  our  own.    The  God  who  qnvt  i«  .. 

\  Ufe^gwBt  u*  liberty, '  at  the  same  time :  the  hand  of  force  may  destroy,  but  cannot  dis- 

'  Join  tliem.   TUs,  Sire,  is  onr  Isst,  onr  determined  resdaUon.  And  that  you  will  be 

fAeased  to  isterpoae,  with  that  efBoaoy  which  yonr  earnest  endeavors  may  Insure,  to 
jirocure  redress  of  these  our  great  grievances,  to  quiet  the  fldnds  of  your  snl^ecta 
'  is  Britisli  America,  against  any  appreliensioiH  of  f'lfure  encroachment,  to  effabliah 

fraternal  love  and  harmony  through  the  whole  empire,  and  tliat  that  may  continue 
to  the  lateiit  ages  of  time.  Is  the  fervent  prayer  of  all  British  America." 

This  Samimry  Yiew  of  the  Rights  of  British  America,"  as 
it  was  named  by  Edmund  Burke,  and  his  aBsociates  who  repub- 
lished it interpolated  a  little"  in  England*— and  as  we  shall 

*  This  i»  a  free  translation  of  the  mo<to  on  Mr.  Jefferson's  seal,  which  bore  hi^  family 
Snm^  fis:     ab  eo  libertas  a  quo  Huiritutt." 

*  ABOsingVr  enough,  wc  have  found  charges  of  plagiarlSB  sgainst  Mr.  Jefbieon  for 
aflmrards.  hi  the  I>eolaration  of  Independence,  copying  tte  senthnentii,  and  eren  dfetlon, 

oftbi.H  •  Kiif^fi^h  pal>I»oation !"  The  *'  Summary  view  "  pa'wcd  tlirn  i^'h  vari 'M  ;  cilifions, 
sad,  in  fact,  it  inrniabed,  to  oo  little  extent,  if  not  the  topics,  the  phrtue*  of  the  iteroln- 
tisury  3eiitro%'ors3r* 
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hereafter  term  it,  to  distingiiisli  it  froni  otlier  "  Instructions  " — 
Contained  every  idea,  we  think,  wliicli  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Deehiration  of  Independence.  It  coniphiined  essentially,  and 
even  literally,  of  tlie  fiame  grievances,'  claimed  the  same  inhe- 
rent *'  and  "  natural  "  ri«;}its,  and,  indeed,  went  decidedly  farther 
in  its  avowals  in  the  latter  direction.  Sentiments  so  radical  had 
not  yet  fallen — never  fell — from  the  Inirning  tongues  of  James 
Otis  and  Henry,  those  fiery  torch-bearers  of  the  coming  Revo- 
lution !  If  Mr.  Wythe  entertained  them  theoretically,  they 
seem  to  have  died  in  his  bosom  unuttered.  Except  in  the  par- 
ticular of  a  well-limited  and  well-hedged  about  executive,  the 
"Summary  View "  was  a  dirlaration  of  independence  nearly 
two  years  in  advance  of  the  adopted  one  I  and  we  are  not  at  all 
prepared  to  wonder,  either  from  its  import  or  the  ability  it  ex- 
hibited, that  it  procured  the  certainly  unusual  honor"  <»f  a  bill  of 
attainder  for  a  man  thirty-one  years  old — who  had  lield  no  office 
more  conspicuous  than  that  of  a  burgess — who  had  hitherto  made 
no  dmiirerous  speech,  or  been  concerned  in  any  separate  or  known 
act  of  hostility  (more  than  all  his  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses) to  Government — among  a  few  old  leaders  of  the  Kevoln- 
tion  held  particularly  dangerous  by  reason  of  their  commanding 
position,  like  Peyton  Randolph ;  their  wealth  and  liberality,  like 
Hancock ;  or  their  popular  influence,  and  talents  to  secure  such 
influence,  like  the  two  Adamses  and  Henry. 

The  instructions  for  their  delegates  actually  adopted  by  the 
Yirginia  Convention  of  1774 — the  "tamer  sentiments,"  which 
"were  preferred,"  and  which  Mr.  Jefferson  said,  **  he  believed 
[were]  wisely  preferred,"  in  the  existing  condition  of  public 
opinion — have  indeed  a  very  "  sucking-dove  "  sort  of  a  "  roar," 
compared  with  his?  They  fall  back  in  mild  and  velvety 
phrase  on  the  old  ground  of  claiming  **  the  same  rights  and  pri- 
vileges as  their  fellow  subjects  possess  in  Great  Britain,"  etc., 
and  do  not  in  fact  come  up  to  the  spirit  of  many  of  the  county 
resolutions.  They  are  (as  note  P)  included  in  the  Appendix  to 
Mr.  Jefferson's  Memoir  in  both  editions  of  his  Works. 

Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia  on  the  4th  of  September, 
1774,  and  Virginia  was  honored  with  its  presidency  in  the  per- 
lon  of  Peyton  Randolph — ^that  one  of  her  statesmen  adhering 

>  TheTMdtrwlU1i«artoaMattirebftf»aolqaol«dtt0iriiol6piVtr. 
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to  the  patriotic  caiue,  aronnd  whom  clustered  most  thickly  the 


of  law  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  society  and  parliamentary 
Ibrms/ 

The  historr  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  Congress,  as  it  is 
usually  called  (though  delegates  from  seven  Colonies  met  in  Al- 
bany in  1754  to  discuss  a  plan  of  Union  for  mutual  defence  and 
protection  against  French  and  Indians),  world  renowned  for 
their  wisdom  and  patriotism,  docs  not  fall  within  the  province 
of  this  work.    It  adjourned  in  October,  to  meet  again  in  May. 

The  Virginia  counties  soon  began  to  organize  Committees  of 
Safety — those  local  administrations  set  up  by  the  Revolution  in 
the  place  of  all  previously  constituted  ones,  and  for  a  long 
period,  and  until  regular  government  was  again  established, 
clothed  with  undefined  power8,understood  to  be  adequate  to  all 
necessary  emergencies.  Glrardin,  the  historian  of  Yirginia, 
remarks: 

"  The  powers  of  the  committees  not  being  defined,  were  almost  unlimited.  Thej 
•xunined  the  books  of  merchanta  to  tice  it'  they  imported  prohibited  articles,  or  sold 
•t  s  Ugfaer  price  than  uoaL  Tbey  ezMnined  all  raspeoted  penoM,  diswined,  fined 
and  publiehed  them ;  and  from  their  decision  there  was  no  appeal.  Whea  mom 
Mrr,  they  enlisted,  trained,  officered,  and  armed  iudependenl  companies,  and 
aunate  mea  ia  each  count/.**' 

Except  tbo  death  penalty  and  the  coufiscation  of  estates,— 
which  the  Conventions  of  the  entire  Colony  seem  to  have 
retained  control  over  or  shared  in  controlling,*  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  where  the  power  of  these  local  tribunals  stopped. 
AVe  believe  it  really  stopped  only  with  the  suj^posed  necessity 
of  the  emergency  ;  aud  if  the  emergency  demanded,  it  exLonded 
to  life  and  death. 

Albemarle  held  its  election  of  its  Committee  of  Safety  in 

*  We  have  already  (riven  his  genealogy    thai  of  liia  family.  His  wife  vsa  a  rtrter  flf 

kiscolleagae,  Ben^aniia  Harrison, 
»  History  of  Virginia,  p.  6. 

■  We  judge  so,  because  in  the  records  of  the  Conrention,  we  find  them  repeat«<mr 
liking  order  ia  regard  to  the  disposal  of  prisoneiSi  and  in  regard  to  the  oonfiscatton  or 
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January,  1775,  and  tlie  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  by  tlie 
number  of  votes  opposite  their  several  names — the  votes  for 
each  doubtless  indicating  the  relative  popularity  of  the  indi- 
viduals ;  * 


TlioTTias  Jcflbnon,  211 

J.  Walker  2(:»0 

N.  Lewis,  197 

C.  Lewis,  N.  G.,  188 

iMMeDavIea,  18S 

John  Coles,  ............^75 

David  Rhodes,  165 

John  Henderson,  160 


George  Gilmor^..,  166 

Thomas  Walker,  160 

John  Ware,  118 

James  Quarles,  76 

James  Hopkia%  11 

Thomas  Napier,,. •••..«•  VI 

WiUiem  Sim,  M 


The  second  Convention  (»f  Virginia  met  in  Richmond,  March 
20th,  1775.  Mr.  JctTerson  was  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Albemarle,  his  colleague  being  John  Walker,  whose  name 
stands  next  his  own  in  the  Committee  of  Safety.  AVe  may  here 
remark  that  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  also 
of  the  Convention,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  uniformly  in  the  rejiresen- 
tation,  after  his  first  election,  until  chosen  to  Congress — and  uni- 
formly, it  is  believed,  without  opposition,  liis  colleagues  were 
once  or  twice  chanixed. 

The  second  Convention  exhibited  the  usual  division  between 
moderate  and  decided  men.  On  the  whole,  it  acted  with  vigor. 
It  approved  of  the  measures  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
passed  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Virginia  delegates  in  that 
body.  But  in  some  coinplinu  iitar}-  resolutions  to  the  Assembly 
of  Jamaica  (on  account  of  its  petition  and  memorial  to  the  King 
in  behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  Colonies)  occurred  ex})ressions  ex- 
hibiting such  an  absurd  and  adulatory  spirit  of  conciliation 
towards  England,  considering  the  period  when  they  were  uttered, 
that  they  were,  says  Wirt,  "  gall  and  wormwood  "  to  the  impet- 
uous Henry.    He  rose,  theiefore,  and  moved  that  the  Colony 

"  be  immediately  put  into  a  state  of  defence,  and  that  

be  a  eommittee  to  prepare  a  plan  for  embodying,  arming,  and 
disciplining  such  a  number  of  men,  as  may  be  suthcient  for  that 
purpose,"  This  unexpected  and,  to  the  body  of  the  Convention, 
Startling  proposition,  produced  a  most  painful  efcct  on  the 

»  This  list,  with  th»»  nnmber  of  votes  rxst.  wc  find  In  Mr.  JefRsrson's  pocket  accoont 
book  Tor  1775.  The  ntiinbur  of  voters  (frc'-hoMi  rs)  shows  bofrOlttU  jet  leOUllied  tUl 
oleas  of  populetion,  in  the  counties  bordering  tbe  Bloe  Bidge. 
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minds  of  mmnj  membera.  The  old  moderate  leaden,  Kicholaa, 
Bland,  and  Pendleton,  the  two  last,  members  of  the  late  Oon 
greaa ;  Hnrriaon,  also  a  member  of  that  Congress ;  and  even  the 
not,  tbeoretieally,  over  conservative  Wjthe,  shrunk  back  from 
the  jawniug  gulf  of  rebellion  which  thus  suddenly  opened 
before  their  feet  The  resolution  was  supported  on  the  floor  by 
its  mover  and  bj  Richard  H.  Lee,  and  earnestly  pressed  by 
Jeffencm,  Mason,  Page,  and  the  other  leaders  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  movement  party.  It  faa  practically  a  aort  of  test 
question — and  warm  was  the  struggle. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Henry  poured  out  that  glowing 
and  boming  outburst  of  eloquence,  the  burden  of  which  was 
"       must  figh$  " — so  familiar  to  all  Americans — and  which, 
as  Tendered  by  Wirt,  constitntes  one  of  the  most  vehement  and 
effective  appeals  to  the  passions  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
Bevolntionary  declamation,  here  or  elsewhere.   Wirt  gives  as 
the  recollections  of  Judge  Tucker,  '  one  of  the  auditory,''  that 
the  sentence  :     I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  fight !   An  appeal  to 
arms  and  the  God  of  hosts  is  all  that  is  left  us  " — ^was  "  deliv- 
ered with  all  the  calm  dignity  of  Cato  of  Utica." '   A  number 
of  years  since,  a  clergyman  described,  in  onr  hearing,  the 
delivery  of  this  speech,  fis  he  had  it  from  "an  old  Baptist 
clergyman,"  who  was  also  "  one  of  the  auditory and  the 
account  is  so  diflferent  in  the  whole  coloring  it  throws  over  the 
scene,  that  we  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth.    Instead  of  tlie 
formal  t^randeur  of  the  "  Roman  Senate,"  the  "  Assembly  of  the 
Gods,"  and  tlio  "  calm  diixnity"  of  the  stoical  Cato,  mentioned 
by  Judtre  Tyler,  the  old  l^>ai)ti6t  clci'^vman  described  an  assem- 
bly  of  men  too  terribly  intent  to  regard  their  attitudes,  or  their 
looks,  or  their  dignity  in  any  respect.     llenry  ro&e  with  an 
unearthly  lire  burning  in  his  eye.    lie  commenced  somewhat 
calmlv — but  the  bmollieied  exi-itoment  began  more  and  mure  to 
play  upou  his  features  ami  thrill  in  tlie  tones  of  his  voice.  Tlio 
tendons  of  his  neck  stood  out  white  and  rigid    like  whipcords." 
His  voice  rose  louder  and  louder,  until  the  walls  of  the  build- 
\nrr,  and  all  within  them,  seemed  to  shake  and  rock  in  its  tre- 
mendous vibrations.    Finally,  his  pale  face  and  glaring  eye 
became    terrible  to  look  upon."    Men  "  leaned  forward  in  their 

*  Wirt'i  Ueory,  p.  liO,  note. 
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Beats,"  with  their  beads  "  strained  forward,"  their  faces  pale, 
and  their  eyes  glaring  like  the  speaker's.  EUs  last  exclamation 
— Giye  me  liberty  or  give  me  deatb  " — ^was  like  the  shont  of 
tbe  leader  wbicb  tnms  back  the  rout  of  battle  1 

The  old  clergyman  said,  wben  Mr.  Henry  sat  down,  be  (the 
anditor)  felt  **Hek  witb  excitement"  Every  eye  yet  gazed 
entranced  on  Henry.  It  seemed  as  if  a  word  from  bim  would 
have  led  to  any  wild  explosion  of  violence.  **Ken  looked 
beside  tbemselyes." 

Wirt  thus  scenically  describes  the  succeeding  effort : 

"Bichard  H.  Lee  eroee  and  snpported  Mr.  Henry,  wtth  Ue  omal  ipltit  end 

elegance.  But  his  melodj  was  lost  amid  the  agitations  of  that  Oeean,  which  the 
xnaMor  spirit  of  the  storm  had  lifted  up  on  higli.  That  Bupernatural  voice  still 
sounded  ill  their  ears  &ud  shivered  along  their  arteries.  They  heard  iu  every  pause 
the  ery  of  Uberiy  or  death.  They  beoiune  impatient  of  q^eeefa.  Their  aoida  were 
on  fire  for  action.*** 

The  father  of  Judge  Marshall  described  this  speech  of  Mr. 
Lee  as  an  interesting  review  of  tbe  resources  and  means  of 
resistance  of  the  colonists,  and  an  appeal  to  the  House  to  remem- 
ber that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong," "  It  was,  doubtless,  w  ell  worded,  well  in  all  respects, 
but  it  seems  remarkable  tlmt  anybody  should  have  cbceen  to 
follow  such  a  speech  as  that  wliich  had  just  preceded  it. 

Eicliard  Henry  Lee  was  the  finest  rhetorician,  and  next  to 
Mr.  Henry,  the  most  eloquent  popular  speaker  of  Virginia.  He 
was  always  ready  to  speak ;  and  unlike  tbe  latter  gentleman, 
industrious  and  indefatigable  in  business  and  in  correspondence. 
His  person  and  voice  were  fine,  his  manners  those  of  that  patri- 
cian class  in  which  his  family  had  long  stood.  A  finished  edu- 
cation bad  developed  to  the  utmost,  talents  of  a  handsome,  but 
rather  showy  than  profoundly  solid  order.  He  neither  made 
any  approach  to  the  philosophic  breadth  of  Cicero  (to  whom  he 
has  often  been  compared),  nor  to  tbe  "  dense  logic  "  of  Demoe- 
thenes.*  Pendleton  excelled  him  as  a  debater.  Jefferson 
immeasurably,  and  Bland  decidedly,  as  writers.  As  a  popular 
speaker,  Wirt  gives  a  felicitous  idea,  above,  of  the  relation  be 

«  Wirt's  Henrv,  p.  142.  •  Ibid,  pajre  1*2,  note. 

•  Wirt  says,  "  he  reoMoned  %otU,  and  ch  rlatTtied  freely  and  tplmdidJy."  Perhaps  itliaiOl 
too  much  to  M7  that  Mr.  Lee  "  reasoned  wtU^"  bot  w«  koow  of  no  speciiiioii  ocjpowaAl 
rauflNmf  of  kii  oxtoafe,  or  that  it  It  elofiMd  Ibr  Ub  bj  vdl 
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bore  to  H.eiirj,  when  he  cantnists  dalcet  melodies  with  the  roar 
of  the  chafed  ocean.  Bat  with  his  handsome  talents,  his  finished 
eoltnre,  his  imposiug  person  and  manners,  his  high  sooial  posi- 
tion, his  place  at  the  head  of  a  brotherhood  so  distingnished  for 
nnmbers  and  influence/  and,  finally,  his  bold  and  ardent 
patriotism,  TVfr.  Lee  occupied,  and  justly  occupied,  a  command- 
ing position  among  his  countrymen.  And  he  was  tlie  more  con- 
spicuous, because  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  older  leaders,  or 
the  older  members  of  the  aristocracy,  who  sided  heartily  and 
unflinchingly  with  tlie  younger  Whigs. 

Mr.  Henry's  resolution  for  arming,  passed  by  a  decided 
majority.  The  Committee  appointed  to  carry  out  its  provisions 
includt.«l  among  others  Patrick  Henry,  II.  II.  Lee,  R.  C.  Nicho- 
las, Ik'iijaiiiiii  Harrison,  George  Washington,  Edmund  Pendleton, 
and  Tlioiiias  Jefferson.  Well  did  events  ju>tiry  the  confidence 
in  the  con.>ei"  vat ive  minority  iinj)lied  in  a  portion  of  these  selec- 
tions! Coloiu'l  NiriiMlas,  for  example,  earnestly  opposed  the 
resolutions  ;  but  the  moment  they  ]>assed,  he  rose  and  moved, 
diat  as  resistance  was  now  determined  on,  that  instead  of 
arminjj:  the  militia  (as  proposed  in  one  of  the  resolutions)  it  be 
made  more  effective,  by  rui.-ing  ten  thousand  regularb  yl*/' iA^ 
tear.'     Tliis,  however,  did  not  ])revail. 

The  Coininittee,  the  next  day  after  their  appointment,  report- 
evl  a  simple,  and,  circumstances  cctnsidered,  ethcient  plan  of 
det\iic<',  which  received  the  approbation  of  the  Convention, 
March  -i^th. 

Governor  Dunmore,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  England, 
had  ri  contly  directed  the  vacant  lands  of  the  Colony  to  be  sold 
at  auction- — the  purchasers  to  hold  them  subject  to  a  small 
annual  quit  rent.  This  w\as  regarded  as  an  unwarrantable 
attack  on  the  resources  of  the  Colony,  as  well  as  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  subservient  crown  tenantry.  Mr,  Henry  moved  a 
committee  of  inquiry  with  directions  to  report  to  the  next 
Assemblv  or  the  next  Convention.  Messrs.  Henry,  Bland,  Jef- 
ferson, ZSichohis,  and  Pendleton  were  a]>pointcd  the  Committee. 

The  Convention  chose  the  same  delegates  who  had  repre- 
sented the  Colony  in  the  first  Congress  to  also  represent  it  in 

>  W»  l»lt>tlier»  were  Philip  Ludwell.  Thomap  I.udwt-ll,  Francis  Liglilfoot.  William 
and  Arthur.  And  bis ftiUier,  IhomM,  WM  »  cftMpicuoua  man,  and  had  been  Preaident 
of  tiie  CoonciL  • 

•  Wirfa  BMivy,  p.  149,  noto. 
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the  next.'  But  it  being  anticipated  that  Peyton  Kandolph 
would  be  called  away  to  preside  over  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  which  would  there* 

upon  ensue. 

The  Convention,  before  its  adjonmment,  passed  a  resolution 
thanking  Lord  Dunmore  for  his  conduct  on  a  late  expedition 
against  the  Indians.  Whether  particular  thankfulness  was  really 
felt,  or  whether  tliis  was  a  concession  to  the  peace  party  (that  is, 
peace  party  with  England) — "  to  keep  front  and  rear  together"— 
we  arc  n'>t  informed.  Wa  only  allude  to  the  affair  because  one 
of  tlie  Mingo  Chiefs,  against  whom  the  Governor's  arms  had 
been  directed,  was  the  celebrated  Logan,  whose  speech  to  Lord 
Dunmorc  is  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  Indian  eloquence  in  3ir. 
.Teffersoii's  Notes  on  Virginia.  Mr.  Jefferson,  afterwards,  to* 
defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  having  rwtnufiietured  this 
speech  (to  refute  Bnffon's  theory  of  the  degeneracy  of  men  and 
brutes  in  America !)  brought  against  him  by  the  friends  of  Cap- 
tain, or  Colonel,  Michael  Creeap — to  whom  Lc»gan  in  the  speech 
attributes  the  murder  of  his  family  in  cold  blood — states,  in  a 
letter  to  Governor  Henry  (December  31,  1797),  "that  he 
learned  it  [the  speech]  in  Williamsburg,  he  believed  at  Lord 
Dunmore's;''  and  that  from  somebody's  lips — he  does  not 
remember  whose — ^he  transferred  it  to  his  pocket  book,  from 
whence  he  copied  it  into  the  Notes.  It  appears,  as  he  states,  in 
one  of  the  pocket  books  of  that  period,  now  lying  before  us, 
which  was  drawn  forth  from  the  old  forgotten  receptacle, 
already  mentioned,*  in  1851. 

In  pursuance,  undoubtedly,  of  a  concerted  scheme  among  the 
royal  governors  in  America,  to  disarm  the  Colonies,  the  com- 
mander of  a  Britlflih  armed  vessel  lying  in  James  fiiver,  acting 
on  the  orders  of  Lord  Dunmore,  on  die  night  of  the  20th  April 
(1775) — ^two  days  after  the  battlQ  of  Lexington— entered  Wil- 
liamsburg, and  carried  off  all  the  powder  in  the  public  magazine, 
except  a  few  barrels  placed  in  mine,  for  a  purpose  which  could 
not  be  misunderstood.  This  abstraction  of  the  public  proper^, 
as  well  as  the  public  means  of  defence  from  other  foes  besides 

«  With  llieir  order,  however  (prioritv  bcfnp  settled  by  the  nnraber  of  vot<"«  each 
received),  .somewhat  cbAoged.  Thejr  now  stood  u  follows:  Pevton  Randolph,  Geoif* 
Wa.»hirigton.  Patriek  Hm^,  B.  H.  Ln,  Sdnumd  PaidtotM,  lwn|>mtB  BwnMB,  taA 
Bichard  Bland. 

•  Bee  page  IS,  not*. 
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their  own  ^^vemment,  led  to  sharp  altercations  between  the 
citj  authorities  and  the  Governor.  Through  the  interposition 
of  Peyton  ^Randolph,  Ooionel  J^icholas,  and  other  influential 
cidsenBy  these  were  temporarily  quieted ;  but  the  pasaionate 
threats  and  condact  of  Lord  I>anmore — ^who  in  temper,  judg- 
ment, manners,  and  every  other  quality,  was  as  little  fitted  as 
possible  to  act  his  part  well  iu  such  a  junctare — kept  up  tlie 
public  apprehenflion  and  irritation.  The  smouldering  tire  burst 
into  a  Hume  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton.' The  people  of  Virginia  flew  to  arms,  and  a  considerable 
body  of  men  assembled  at  Fredericksborg  and  menaced  the 
capital.  ' 

Amon^  others,  the  volunteers  of  Albemarle,  Mr.  Jefferson's 
oonstitaency,  assembled  under  arms  at  Charlottevllle,  and 
through  their  officers  addressed  a  communication  to  Colonel 
George  Washington,  stating  that  the  county  of  Albemarle  in 
general,  and  the  gentlemen  volunteei-s  in  particular,"  were  justly 
incensed  by  the  proceedings  of  Lord  Dunmore ;  and  they  offered 
to  march  on  Williamsburg  to  enforce  the  return  of  the  public 
powder,  or  die  in  the  attempt"  They  remained  long  enough 
under  arms  to  receive  Washington's  reply — ^but  this  does  not 
a{^»ear  to  have  been  preserved,  nor  is  its  tenor  known.*  As 
they  quietly  dispersed,  the  inference  is  that  they  were  advised 
so  to  do  bj  the  fiitnre  Oommander-in-chie£  As  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  which  as  yet  con- 
trolled all  the  military,*  as  well  as  civil  public  busmess  of 
the  county  (and  without  the  permission  of  which,  by  the  by, 
the  gentlemen  Tolnnteers  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  referring 
their  public  action  to  say  other  antbori1y)--«s  the  muster  took 
place  within  a  fraction  over  three  miles  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  house,* 

•  Bark  savf  C  f^*"^'^'"?'  Va.,  vol.  II!.  p.  416),  that  the  ri««lng  of  the  people,  and  the 
ftdvaace  of  Uenry  cm  Williamaburg,  presently  to  be  narrated,  took  place  '*  before  the 
battle  of  Lexinviton  was  ever  talkeJ  of  in  Virjriiiia."  But  thia  is  obviously  a  mistake. 
Wirtf  certainly  disposed  to  claim  ali  juat  priority  fur  Mr.  Henry  in  HevolutiooAr/  ailUn, 
Ptetoe  the  matter  as  we  do.—Life  qf  Henry,  p.  l.)3. 

•  See  Sparks'  L4fe  and  Writings  of  Oeorge  Washington,  vol. !!.  p.  608. 

•  See  OiranSfn's  state  went  of  the  wHkomj  of  these  oommitteee,  quoted  at  psAO  99. 
at:^>  oxpro-'^ty  («S7S.when  Danmore  removed  the  powder,  the  people    looked  up  it 

tkeir  Commitieen,  tMembUd  am  th$  oeeanon,  for  dirteHom  how  to  act,  and  6v  uJuU  means  to 
obtain  rfdren  (p-  S)-  Thi.s  statement  may  be  considered  to  be  made  on  tlie  authority  of 
Mr.  JeSerAOD  biiiiHelf.  for  reasons  which  will  be  hereafter  Htntud.  Afrain.  it  distinVtljr 
M^^m^  Ull^  )fr.  Henry,  on  the  »ame  orca^ion,  acted  under  th«'  orders  of  the  Comraittee 
OTMceonntrt  when  be  offered,  in  writing,  to  esicort  the  public  treasury  to  a  place' 
ef  lafetT.  he  exhibited  his  authority  to  the  I^MWurer,  Colonel  Nioholae,  bv  BtsttatK  HM 
ht  acted  uj\f}n-  the  ordert  qf  the  Uanooer  Committee.— fVirt'$  Hmqh  pp.  U-Ii» 

•  By  ttr.  JetXbreou'a  preciie  table  of  diitaiices,  3*06  milea. 
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and  in  plain  sight  of  it— as  in  addition  to  the  authoritjr  just 
named,  he  had  long  been  the  leading  member  of  the  conntj  in 
the  Honse  of  Bnigesses,  and  in  the  two  Conventions  already  held 
(elected  to  both  without  opposition)— as  in  both  bodies  he  had 
made  himself  familiarly  acquainted  with  Oolonel  Washington, 
and  it  can  be  supposed  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  gentlemen  volnn- 
leers*  had  enjoyed  that  privilege,  as  Washingifon  resided  in  a 
remote  county — we  make  no  hesitation  in  assuming  that  the 
reference  of  tiieir  action  to  the  latter,  by  the  volunteer8,*took 
place  under  the  direction,  and,  in  all  probability,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Jefferson.  And  this  would  coincide  with  his  earliest 
known  impressions  of  the  military  skill  and  strong  practical 
sense  of  his  subsequently  illustrious  countryman. 

The  troops  assembled  at  Fredericksburg  were  dispersed  by 
advice  and  some  quieting  assurances  of  Gfovemor  Dunmore's 
intentions,  received  from  Randolph  and  Pendleton.  But, 
according  to  Burk,  their  advice  but  barely  carried  the  point 
He  says  it  was  referred  to  one  hundred  military  deputies,  and 
on  voting,  tlie  inajoritj  for  acquiescence  was  but  one.* 

But  another  body  proved  less  tractable.  Hr.  Henry,  who^ 
his  biographer  thinks,  was  anxious  to  precipitate  a  struggle 
which  he  foresaw  was  inevitable* — and  whose  dauntless  and 
vehement  temper  renders  the  supposition  every  way  probable— 
assembled  the  Independent  Ifilitaxy  Company  of  his  county 
(Hanover),  and  placing  himself  at  their  head,  advanced  rapidly 
on  Williamsburg.  He  utterly  disregarded  the  messages  of  the 
old  conservative  leaders  there,  which  met  him  on  the  way,  and 
as  he  approached  the  capital,  five  thousand  anned  men  were  on 
their  march  to  join  him.*  The  Governor,  having  issued  procla- 
miition  after  proclamation  in  vaiu,  began  to  mi^e  preparations 
for  defence.  The  Countess  of  Dunraore  and  her  family  rati  red  on 
board  the  Fowey  man-of-war,  and  Montague,  the  commander 
of  tliat  vt's^el,  landed  a  detachment  to  support  the  Governor, 
and  sent  notice  to  the  President  of  the  Council,  that  if  his  forces 
"Were  molested  or  attacked,  he  would  tire  on  the  town.  But  the 
Governor  seems  to  liave  doubted  the  result,  or  rather  to  luivo 
apprehended  certain  defeat,  for  he  caused  Mr.  (or  Captain) 

>  Tlieir  ofliocn,  we  iMlfeve,  wen  ill  yonng  hmd.  Ltwit  wee  eaptatiif  eat 

Oeerge  Gilmer  and  UeateoantH. 

*  HiflU  of  ViTKiaift,  vol.  iiL  p.  ill.      •  Wkt,  p.  1&6.       •  Wirt's  Heory,  p.  U9. 
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Hcniy  to  be  met  at  Doncastle,  sixteen  miles  from  WilHamfl- 
burg,  about  sunrise  on  tlie  4th  ot"  May,  with  the  Keceiver- 
GeneraPs  (Colonel  Corbin's)  bill  ot'  exeliange  for  the  value  of 
tlie  public  powder.  This  was  borne  by  the  lieceiver-GeneraPa 
son-in-law,  Carter  Braxton,  a  future  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  This  left  no  ostensible  cause  for  Henry  to 
advance,  tliongh  lia<l  the  landing  of  the  marines,  and  the  inso- 
lent riircats  of  Montague,  been  known  at  the  moment,  it  is  not 
probable  that  a  collision  could  have  been  avoided.  Henry, 
before  retiring,  wrote  Colonel  Nicholas,  the  Treasurer,  express- 
iri'j;  the  apprehension  that  the  "  reprisal  now  made  by  the 
Haniner  volunteers"  might  "  be  the  cause  of  future  injury  to 
the  iieasury,"  and  he  therefore  offered  to  escort  it  to  a  place  of 
eatety."  Nicliuliui  replied  that  he  had  no  apprehension  of  the 
necessity'  or  ])r<»})riety  of  the  proffered  service."  '  On  the  6th, 
by  about  the  time  Henry's  forces  had  reache<l  their  homes,  the 
greatly  relieved  Governor  issued  a  truculently  worded  |»rocla- 
mation.  cautioning  the  King's  lieges  against  aiding  or  abetting 
"a  certain  at  rick  Henri/ ^  of  the  county  of  Hanover,  and  a 
number  of  deluded  followers  !" 

Not  long  after  these  events,  Lord  North's  **  conciliatory 
proposition  "  was  received  by  the  Governor,  and  he  convened 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  on  the  1st  of  June,  to  take  it  into 
consideration.  This  withdrew  Peyton  Randolph  trom  Congress,  ' 
■8  bad  been  anticipated,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  succeeded  to  the 
▼acancy.  But  the  latter  was  not  permitted  to  leave  the  Bur- 
ge!N>Gs  before  an  answer  to  the  ministerial  proposition  was 
frameii.    He  sajs,  in  his  Memoir : 

•  •  •  The  tenor  of  these  propositiona  being  generally  known  aa  having 
been  addressed  to  all  the  OoTemors,  he  [PejtOD  Randolph]  waa  anxious  that  the 
antwer  of  oor  AMiBbljr,  Ulwty  to  be  tlw  lint,  ihoold  huinoniad  with  what  he  knew 
to  be  the  seutimenta  and  wiihee  of  the  body  he  had  recently  left.  He  feared  that 
Mr.  Nicholas,  whose  mind  was  not  yet  up  to  tho  mark  of  the  tiiiio".  would  undertake 
the  an-wpr,  and  therefore  pressed  me  to  p»rcpiire  it.  I  did  so,  and,  with  his  aid, 
carried  it  through  the  House,  with  long  and  doubtful  scruples  from  Mr.  Nicholas 
and  Jainet  If  eroer,  sad  e  daah  of  cold  weter  on  It  here  and  there,  enfeebling  it 
MBevhat,  but  BaaMy  with  unanlml^,  or  a  vole  approaehiiig  it.** 

How  much  the  answer  was   enfeebled"  hj  the  doubts  and 

»  Wirt. 
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sernplee  of  the  moderate  memben,  we  canB^  say,  but  it  ringp 
true  revolntioiiaiy  metal,  and  it  was  a  noble  lead  off  for  the 
AssemblieB  of  the  other  Ooloniee.  Archibald  Gary,  Kr.  Jeffer- 
son's kinsman  and  friend,  r^rted  the  paper  as  it  was  agreed 
on  in  committee,'  Jane  10.  It  was  in  die  form  of  a  preamble 
and  resolutions,  of  whieh  the  following  are  the  heads,  divested 
of  their  examples,  citations  of  authority,  and  reasoning. 

The  House,  after  the  cnstomaiy  ezpreesion  of  a  deinre  for 
reconciliation,  declare  that  they  have  examined  it  [the  Minis- 
terial proposition]*  minutely,  viewed  it  in  every  %ht  in  which 
they  are  able,  and  that,  "  with  pain  and  disappointment,  they 
must  ultimately  declare  that  it  only  changed  the  form  of  oppres- 
sion without  lightening  its  burden.''  And  they  proceed  to  the 
following  spec^cations : 

"That  the  British  Parliament  has  no  right  to  intermeddle 
with  the  support  of  civil  government  in  the  Colonies. 

"  Because  to  render  perpetual  their  [the  Colonies']  exemp- 
tion from  an  unjust  taxation  they  must  saddle  themselves  with 
a  perpetual  tax  adequate  to  the  expectations,  and  subject  to  the 
disposal  of  Parliament  alone. 

Because  various  acts  (which  they  specify),  and  the  other 
numerous  grievances  of  which  themselves  and  sister  colonies 
separately,  and  by  their  representatives  in  General  Congreis, 
•  had  so  often  complained,  would  still  continue  without  redress. 
Because  at  the  very  time  of  requiring  firom  them  grants  of 
money,  the  ministry  were  makiDg  disposition  to  invade  the  Colo- 
nies with  large  armaments  by  sea  and  land,  *■  which  was  a  sfyle 
of  asking  gifts  not  reconcilable  to  their  freedom.' 

"Because  on  their  agreeing  to  contribute  their  proportion 
towards  the  common  defence,  the  ministiy  did  not  propose  to 
lay  open  to  them  a  free  trade  with  all  the  worid. 

"Because  the  proposition  now  made  to  them  involved  the 
interest  of  all  the  other  Colonies;  that  they  were  represented 
in  General  Congress  by  members  appointed  by  their  House; 
that  their  former  union,*  it  was  hoped,  would  be  so  strongly 

>  We  rather  mmeel  tiM  laaiii  diaoiuiloD  b«t«««B  tta  moderate  and  tiie  decided  Whig* 
took  placo  in  the  Committee.  It  eonaiated  of  Mr.  Tnaaarer  (Nicholaa),  Mercer,  Jeffer> 
Bon,  H>  ury.        M  hi  ford,  ThoiMgBt  NelMii,  Jqum,  Cmj,  F.  L.  Lee,  ¥niiti^p,ud 

Ch4rlt'!»  C  arter  of  SUitford. 

•  Contaiiu'.i  ia  joint  addresH  of  Lords  and  Commons  on  tho  7th  of  Feb*)  1775*  Hb 
lUieatjr'a  anawer,  and  a  BeaolaUoo  of  tiia  Houae  of  Coounons,  Feb.  27. 
^Qoete.  UaioaorUAit  OrdUbenenlyMliwtothiftor IHAT 
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cemented,  that  no  partial  application  could  produce  the  slightest 
departure  from  the  common  cause;  that  they  consider  them- 
selves as  bound  in  honor  as  well  as  interest,  to  share  their 
general  fate  with  their  sister  Colonies,  and  should  hold  them- 
selves base  deserters  of  thftt  Union  to  which  thev  had  acceded, 
were  they  to  agree  to  any  measnrea  distinct  and  apart  from 
them." 

They  then  pointed  to  a  plan.  Lord  Chatham's,  which  tlioy  said 
"though  not  entirely  equal  to  the  terms  they  had  a  right  to  ask, 
yet  differed  but  in  few  points  from  what  the  General  CongrOBi 
had  held  oat,''  and  that  it  might  hare  brought  abont  a  recon- 
eUiation  of  the  difficulties,  but  that  **a  change  of  minister" 
produced  "  a  total  change  of  measures." 

The  paper  doeed  in  the  following  strain: 

"  Tlies^,  my  Lord,  are  our  sentimentft,  on  this  important  suhjpct,  which  we 
',  offer  oqIj  as  an  individual  part  of  the  whole  empire.    Final  detenniuation  we  leave 

I  to  the  Oemral  CongreM,  now  ritUng,  befon  whom  wo  ahall  by  the  papers  your 

Lordabip  has  communicated  to  tu.  For  oursdret,  wt  have  ezhaiMted  every  mode 
of  tpplieation,  which  our  invontion  could  suggest,  as  proper  and  prnnil>'in^'.  We 
bare  decently  remonstrated  with  ParHanient — they  have  added  new  injuries  to  llie 
old;  we  have  weaned  our  King  with  supplicatioua — he  has  not  deigned  to  auswer 
■a ;  we  have  appealed  to  the  native  honor  and  Jnstloe  of  the  Britiah  nation<— their 
cflSMrte  ia  our  favor  have  hitherto  been  ineffectoaL  What  then  remains  to  be 
done?  That  we  commit  onr  injuries  to  the  evenhnnded  justice  of  that  I^  'mg,  who 
doeth  no  wrong',  earncr^tly  b^'socchinir  Ilim  to  ilhiminute  the  councils  ari  l  jirusper 
the  endeavors  of  those  to  whout  America  hath  coniided  her  hopes ;  tiiat  through 
4Mir  wiee  Aroctiona  we  may  agaia  lee  rennited  the  Ueailqgs  of  Uberty,  prosperity, 
ad  haraumy  with  Great  Brltaia." 

In  the  meantime  events  had  transpired  which  soon  after- 
wards terminated  the  official  career  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  and 
nith  it  the  rojal  goyemment  in  Virginia.   On  the  5th  of  Jnne, 
three  men  who  entered  the  public  magazine  were  wounded  hy 
%sptmg  gan  placed  there  hy  tlie  orders  of  the  Governor;  and 
<m  the  7th,  a  committoe  of  the  Honse,  appointed  to  inspect  the 
magazine,  found  the  locks  removed  from  the  serviceable  mna- 
kets,  and  they  also  discovered  the  powder  which  had  been 
placed  in  mine.   These  things  highly  exasperated  the  mnlti* 
tode,  and  on  a  mmor  getting  abroad  that  the  same  officer 
who  had  before  carried  off  the  powder,  was  again  advancing 
towaida  the  city  with  an  armed  force,  they  rose  in  arms.  The 
GoTemor's  asanrance  that  the  rumor  was  unfounded  restored 
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traiiqQillit^.  He»  however,  left  the  city  in  the  night  with  his 
fiuniljr,  and  went  on  board  the  Fowey,  lying  at  York,  twelve 
miles  distant  He  left  a  message  declaring  that  he  had  taken 
this  step  for  hU  safety^  and  that  thenceforth  he  shonld  reside 
and  transact  business  on  board  of  the  man  of  war  I  An  inter- 
change of  mesBBges,  acrid  and  criminatorj  on  hie  part,  firm 
and  spirited  on  the  part  of  the  House,  was  kept  up  until  .the 
84th  of  Jjine ;  when,  on  his  finsl  refusal  to  receive  bills  for 
signature  except  under  the  guns  of  an  armed  vessel,  the  House 
declared  it  a  high  breach  of  privilege,  and  adjourned  to  the 
12th  of  October.  But  a  quorum  never  afterwards  attended.' 

The  further  history  of  the  overthrow  of  the  royal  govern- 
ment in  Virginia  belongs  not  in  these  pages.  We  have  so 
much  ground  to  pass  over,  in  the  long  and  varied  life  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  that  we  can  nowhere  go  beyond  tiie  most  passing 
glimpses  into  any  general  history,  with  the  events  of  which  ho 
is  not  persoilally  or  officially  pretty  directly  connected. 

Let  it  suffice  on  the  present  occasion  to  say,  that  we  soon  find 
the  Earl  of  Dunmore  carrying  on  a  petty  but  barbarous  predatory 
warfare  against  the  people  he  has  so  lately  governed ;  burning 
towns,  declaring  martial  law,  inciting  servile  insurrection,  and 
finally,  when  the  gang  of  miscreants'  he  commanded  were 
wasted  away  by  the  sword,  by  tempests,  and  by  pestilential 
diseases,  flying  back  loaded  with  disgrace  to  that  country  which 
he,  in  conjunction  with  an  ignominious  band,  the  Bernards, 
the  Hutcliisons,  tlio  Gages,  the  Martins,  etc.,  had  first  aided  in 
robbing  of  the  afTections,  and  then  of  the  allegiance,  of  the 
fairest  portion  of  North  America. 

»  Olrardin's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  65. 

*  Wirt  describes  them  a»  "  a  motley  band  of  Totlai,  BtgfMl,  tie.,'*  goOtgroranktadS 
9t  tttrocitiea.  Qirardin  oonflrms  Vliis  aoooont. 
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oTTirgtaila^eflrenoa'ssapposed  connection  with  it— lie  raises  Powder  Money  and  Be* 
lief  Money  for  Boston — Cau'ie  of  hi**  loncj  Ab-once  from  Congrcrti* — Tak<'8  hi!<  Scat  May 
litl^R.  U.  Lee  movestheResolutioafurlndependence— Action  of  Congress— lieasons 
nged  fSor  Delny— Oonualtlse  appointed  to  prepare  Deelamlion— Jeflbnon  ClwInnnB 
instead  of  R.  11.  Lc(>— Marshall's,  I^ee's,  and  Tucker's  Statement  of  Reasons— J.  AdanM 
prononnce;*  them  Erroneous — Hia  Tliree  Statementt*  Exumined — Fiirlion'^  in  Conpresa 
—Virginia  Members  divided— The  "  Adam-ses  and  Leea  "  accord  of  Uo^tiiity  to  Wash- 
taglon— B^x,  Hnmfltonf  tnd  Lalhyette  on  the  Snbjeet-^xtraeti  flrom  J.  AAuns'n 
Writings — Adams's  Treatment  of  Harrison  and  others.   Quarrel  between  the  I^ees  and 
John  Jay— J.  Adama's,  Jay's,  and  Jefferson's  Bemarlu  thereon— Jay's  Statement  of  tho 
Hostility  to  General  Washington— J e  Arson  not  considered  an  Enemy  of  Lee's— Pro  ofli 
of  thi^* — Mutual  Friendship  between  Jefferson  and  Wa.Hhinglon^Jeflte«on*s  Good  WIU 
for  Harri-^on — Treated  Lee  as  a  Friend— Charles  F.  Adams's  Innnendoes — Jefft  rson'a 
Friends  sustained  Lee  in  Virginia  I^egislature — Voted  for  Lee  to  present  the  Indepen- 
dence Beeotntion — Always  oonsldored  Lee  OTerrated— Afterwards  alienated  from  him, 
bat  never  an  Enemy— Jeffi-r^^on  befriended  by  all  Factions — Th**  Reason.i — Explanattoni 
of  proceedings  on  Choice  of  Committee— Why  this  Subject  is  ripped  np— A  Division  of 
Tslent  and  Labor  in  the  Rerolntlon— Ifo  Snpemataral  Men  engaged  in  it — Benefits  of 
rsdocing  Myth<4  to  Natural  Proportions— A  Biographer's  Doty— BowfboBevolationuj 

LcaJer-f  would  have  desired  to  bo  treated — Humanity  more  attractive  than  Myths  . 

Coarse  that  will  be  pursued  toward  Jefferson— Some  Pecoliaritiea— Hia  Precision  of 
Depot  luieat  vnltortaBate  tot  n  Biogm^her. 

Mr.  Jkffebson  set  out  from  Williamsburg  for  Philadelphia, 
to  take  hia  Beat  in  CongresB,  on  the  11th  of  Jane,  1775.  fie 
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travelleii  in  a  plitetoii,  an<l  with  two  spare  horses ;  and  it  is  curi- 
out3  to  truce  liis  slow  progress  ot"  ten  days,  in  a  journey  which 
can  now,  jjrobably,  be  acctunplished  in  a  less  number  of  houi-s.* 
Once  between  Fredericksburg  and  the  Potomac,  and  again 
between  Wilmington  and  Philadeljdiia,  there  are  entries  in  his 
pocket  account  book  of  money  paid  to  guides!  This  would 
seem  to  argue  that  the  ]>u})lic  thorou^lifares  were  in  rather  a 
primitive  state.  He  reached  the  Pennsylvania  capital  on  the 
2uth,  and  took  lodging  with  "  Pen  Randolph,"  a  carpenter,  who 
had  handsome  rooms  to  let  in  Chestnut  Street.   XIo  dined  at  the 

City  Tavern. 

Tile  next  day  he  took  his  scat  in  Congress,  it  being  six  weeks 
after  the  openinij:  of  that  body.  He  was  the  vounirest  member 
but  one.'  His  reputation  as  the  author  of  A  Summary  View 
of  the  Rights  of  Pritish  America"  (the  proposed  instructions  to 
the  Virginia  delegates  in  1774),  had  preceded  him  ;  and  he  now 
brought  in  his  hand  the  answer  of  Virginia  to  Lord  North's 
*'  Conciliatory  Proposition,"  also  written  by  himself.  This 
paper  was  looked  for  with  intense  solicitude,  as  nf>t  only  the 
jBrst  legislative  expression,  hut  tliat  of  the  first  Colony  in  popu- 
lation, and,  withal,  the  great  leading  Southern  member  of  the 
Confederacy,  on  a  proposition  well  calculated  to  receive  the 
aj)probation  of  the  timid  and  halting  as  a  compromise  between 
the  claims  of  the  Colonies  and  the  mother  country.  And  the 
Virginia  answer  signally  met  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the 
decided  "Whigs  in  Congress.  This  very  young  member,  repre- 
senting no  }»articular  interest — not  favored  by  his  locality,  the 
weight  of  his  county,  or  any  other  extraneous  consideration- 
had  been  choBOD,  over  the  old  statesmen  of  Virginia,  to  succeed 

*  Hift  lodging-nlaoM  wwe  Kin^  WlUfaitt  Oovrt  Hovw,  Fndorlelnbarf,  Port  TobaoeOi 
Upper  Mulboroiigh,  Annapo1i>*,  Ronkhall,  and  Wilmlnprton.  When  ho  crowed  the  MtfJ* 
lana  line,  there  uccurs  the  following  entry  iu  his  pocket  accoaot-book : 

MaritmL—Tbn  fbOowlBg  HlielM  In  MaiTtaai  OTimoy,  vbm  ooios  iM  m 
foUowi: 

Plstu-een,   U.4A  OolnM,   -54. 

bgihShUIiiig,  .  .  .  US^  HalfJe,  

**irom— The  <nie  tmsntM  of  ezohiag*  with  Tligliite  !■  IQObUS." 

In  Maryland,  thfi  acconnta  are  kept  in  Maryland  OWWenry.  On  rpiichinp  the  Ppnn«rl- 
▼ania  liiif.  the  diffirence  of  exchanirc  is  acain  formally  not.^d.  and  th-*  n'^  -ounts  con- 
formed to  Pennsylvania  currency.  Tlii'<  w.is  a  ])ersi?<teiit  pnictioi?  of  hi-^  li;- .  liowever 
often  he  crossed  the  boundarien'of  States  or  foreign  governments.  We  mention  it  M  » 
ipectmen  of  the  inveterate  pr'^cinion  and  rcgolarttf  wUoli  iMkM  tlw  aya  on  avMy  pAft 
•rbifl  Memoranda  of  every  description. 

*  So  he  aaya  in  note  A,  in  Appendix  to  hia  Memoir.  Who  tbe  joonger  amobtr  m» 
ira  Mw  not  iuor 
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the  President  of  CoDgresB  and  the  representatiTe  of  the  colonial 
capital — purely  on  aocoont  of  bis  talents  and  ^ergf  \  nay,  he 
bad  been  detained  in  the  Honse  of  Borgeeses  b  j  Mr.  Randolph, 
ezpresslj  to  write  and  aid  in  carrying  throagb  that  important 
paper,  which  wonld  nndoabtedly  have  the  effect  of  dosing  the 
door  to  all  present,  if  not  all  fntnre,  arrangement  with  England. 
Tke  Southern  CJolonies  were  sore  to  follow  the  lead  of  Virginia.  - . 
HassachnsettB  reqnired  neither  loading  nor  urging,  and  only  to 
be  certain  of  Southern  support,  to  take  her  place  in  the  front 
line,  and  znarahal  the  other  "New  England  Colonies  there  also. 
The  middle  provinces,  whatever  their  inclinations,  wonld  not  be 
able  to  withstand  the  pressure  from  the  North  and  the  South. 
When,  then,  the  Virginia  Burgesses  voted  on  this  question,  the 
temple  of  Janus  was  opened  for  a  decisive  war.  Henceforlli, 
the  only  alternatives  were  a  forcible  and  full  redress  of  griev- 
ances, or  subjugation. 

Among  circumstances  so  well  calculated  to  confer  MU,  it 
wonld  be  expected  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  entrance  into  Oongress 
would  not  be  an  obscure  one.  He  was  received  with  open 
anus  by  the  leaders  of  the  party  who  favored  decisive  measures, 
and  at  once  took  his  place  among  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  House.  ^ 

John  Adams  writes,  in  his  Autobiography : 

"Mr.  Jcfl'-^r^oii  li.id  the  repatntion  of  a  mnstorly  pen:  he  had  bcoii  oho-'cn  a 
delegate  in  Virfrinia  in  consequence  of  a  very  hAnd.«omc  puV>lic  paper  which  he  had 
written  for  the  IIouBe  of  BorgeMca,  which  had  given  him  the  character  of  a  liae 
writer."* 

Again,  Mr.  Adams  said  in  1822 : 

**Mr.  Jefferson  caine  into  Congress  in  June,  1775,  and  brought  with  him  a 
lepotation  for  liteimtnie,  adenee,  and  »  happy  talent  of  oompodtion.   Writings  of  . 
Us  were  handed  about  remarkable  for  the  peenHar  felidty  of  ezpfeadon.**  * 

And,  remarking  on  the  manner  in  which  Jefferson  Bnstained 
these  favorable  impreesions  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Adams  added : 

"  Though  a  silent  member  in  Congress,  ho  was  so  prompt,  frank,  explicit,  and 
deddre  npoa  eonunittees  and  in  eonrefsatlim— net  wm  Bamml  Adamt  wot  mart 
a»— that  he  aooo  seised  upon  my  heart."' 

*  Lif>>  nnd  ^Vorks  of  Joha  Adanu,  b t  hia  graodaon,  toU  iL  p.  611. 

*  Letter  to  Timoth/ Plekaviiig,  inIibandWeiki,Tfll.lLp.619.        •  Ibid. 
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*•  Prompt^  frank^  explicit^  and  deceive  /"  These  were  the 
very  key  words  of  Jefferaou'e  whole  political  life  and  character  1 
Mr.  Adams,  as  his  writings  abundantly  testify,  was  little  prone 
to  over-estimate  the  merits  of  tlioso  wliom  the  public  regarded 
as  his  rivals  in  renown,  particularly  his  rivals  in  Revolutionary 
renown.  When  the  preceding  sentences  were  written,  lie  had 
passed  through  a  warm  career  of  antagonism  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  had  not  only  been  beaten  by  him,  but  the  very  party  which 
professed  his  principles  had  been  well-nigh  exterminatoi  by  hia 
victorious  opponent.  Years  of  personal  alienation  had  sepa- 
rated them.  Yet  the  great  and  brave  heart  of  John  Adams,  in 
its  stormy  career,  had  met  too  few  with  whom  it  could  sympa- 
thize in  its  own  most  marked  qualities,  not  to  rekindle  to  its 
early  attachment  when  party  strifes  had  died  away.  *'  Prompt, 
frank,  explicit,  and  decisive  I"  In  these  words  Mr.  Adams  also 
described  himself — what  he  could  best  appreciate  and  least  brook 
the  absence  of  in  others — ^what  his  own  utter  unguardedness  at 
once  drew  forth  from  assodates,  or  placed  their  opposite  qnali* 
ties  iu  the  strongest  relief. 

Five  days  after  Mr.  JefferBon  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  he 
was  placed  on  the  Gommittee  to  draw  np  a  declaration  of  the 
causes  of  taking  up  arms.  The  Committee  had  been  previously 
appointed,  and  it  was  on  its  making  a  report  which  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  House,  that  a  recommittal  was  ordered,  and 
Jefferson  and  John  Dickinson,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  added  to 
its  number.  The  former  thus  gives  the  sequel,  in  his  Memoir : 

**  I  prepared  a  draught  of  thfl  declaration  committed  to  us.  It  was  too  8trong 
for  Ur.  Dickinson.  He  still  retained  tfie  liope  of  reeondliation  with  ttie  mother 
country,  and  wat  unwilling  it  diould  bo  looened  by  offenrivo  statementa.   Ho  waa 

•o  honest  a  man,  and  BO  able  a  one,  ih.a  ho  was  greatly  indulged  >  v  *  n  by  tluMO 
wlio  ioul>l  not  ffi'l  hi.s  scniplcs.  We  tlii  ict'oro  roquestod  him  to  take  tlif  paper, 
and  put  it  into  a  form  he  could  approve.  lie  did  so,  preparing  an  entire  new 
stutcuient,  and  preserriug  of  the  former  only  tho  last  four  paragraphia  and  half  of 
tlio  preceding  one.  Wo  opprovod  and  reported  it  to  Congren,  who  aooeptod  it** 

Mr.  Dickinson  had  been,  from  the  outset,  the  leader  of  the 
conservative  party  in  Oongress — ^its  leader  by  a  long  interval  in 
talents,  if  we  except  the  acute  and  unprincipled  Galloway,  who 
had  already  retired  from  that  body.*  He  was  a  Whig  at  heart, 

*  Joseph  Galloway,  of  Penoajivania,  served  with  great  distinction,  in  the  first  Ooii* 
gre«it^«(<*eUaedft'«*lM^  He  beeome  o  deeided  LoymUit  in  IHS,  and  lied  to  lor 
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and  though  disposed  to  temporize  and  hang  hack — though  he 
slifunk  with  horror  from  the  idea  that  nltimate  disnnion  of  the 
British  Empire,  which  his  more  ardent  colleagues  now  onlj 
shrunk  from  with  aversion —there  probablj  was  never  a  moment 
when  his   mind  was  not  fully  made  np  to  cast  his  lot  with  his 
countryuien,  on  whatever  thej  should  finally  decide,    ^fr.  Jef- 
fersou's  uniform  course  in  Congress  was  the  same  tluit  it  had 
been  in  the  Virginia  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  ''keeping 
frt»nt  and  rear  together."    While  John  Adatn:^  wsis  makirjg  and 
waginp^  latter  qiuirrels  with  even  undoubted  Whigs  who  differed 
w'x'Ai  liiin,'  Mr.  Jeffenion,  we  have  strong  reasons  to  think,  never 
had  an  enemy  in  Congress.    His  modesty  captivate*!  allies — his 
suavity  left  opponents  nothing  to  complain  of.    He  had  not  a 
partutle  of  the  mere  vanity  of  authorship,  of  being  at  the  liead 
of  comniittees,  or  of  bearing  the  name  of  leadership.    In  three 
cases  out  of  fuur,  where,  in  his  vari(»us  writings,  he  mentions  his 
participation  in  the  action  of  any  celebrated  committee  of  which 
he  was  really  chairman,  he  places  his  name  last — and  this, 
oftentimes,  in  instances  where  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  records 
which  assiicn  him  his  true  |)osition.    We  scared v  recollect  an 
example  of  a  contrary  kin<l,  where  a  positive  effort  had  not 
been  made  (not  to  leave  tlie  thing  in  a  state  of  equality  where 
he  left  it)  but  to  directly  take  credit  from  him  to  give  it  to 
another.    And  his  reclamations,  then,  were  usuallv  something 
of  the  latest,  as  in  the  in.-tance  just  given  in  regard  to  the 
A<h]res3  on  the  Causes  of  taking  up  Arms.    That  production 
w.is  one  of  the  mo<t  ])o}»ular  ones  ever  issued  by  Congress.  It 
was  read  amid  thundering  huzzas  in  every  market  |>lace,  and 
amid  fervent  prayers  in  nearly  every  pulpit  in  the  Colonies. 
I'he  cofnmanders  read  it  at  the  head  of  our  armies.    On  the 
heights  of  Dorchester  (we  thiuk  it  was)  amid  booming  cannon, 

had.  Jn-i  before  hH  <I«psrtnre.  lie  reeelred,  by  a  Delaware  vessel,  a  trunk  coDta.aing 
•ttly  a  hniitr.  u  pn^sent  whi.-h.  |iLTh.i|)-4,  ho  ngwded  M  sigiiilloaiit.  It  WM  in  aUoflion  to 
Ikil  that  TrombuU  Bavt>  in  hi->  Mi-Fin^'al : 

DM  yi.ii  nnt,  in      vile  and  "ihalloir  way, 
KrL'ht  fin»'  i>o(»r  I'dihiili  lpMan,  (liillowHy, 
Y'Hir  Cou»rre«j«,  whi-rc  tht;  loysl  rit.iilj 
BoliprI,  bcrattil  iinil  hwcrHibled  '> 
What  rope^  anil  lislterH  diil  >  t>u  •"■ml, 
Terrific  emblems  of  liia  oiul, 
Till,  le*t  he'd  haD(  in  more  tluo  effigy, 

ried  la  ft  Jbc  tlM  tmdUliiff  i«AigMr^ 
>  Mr.  AdAmn's  own  writings  glvo  bjftrtho  b«it  proof  of  tiita  ■tatWMttt  fa  nau^ffvy 
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and  under  tlie  toldn;  of  tlio  banner  bcarinir  tlie  ever  green  pine 
tree.  an<l  the  sternly  contident  rnotto,  "  Qui  transtulit,  sustinet,'*' 
Putnam  pr<  lolainied  it  to  the  apphiudincr  yeomanry  of  New  Eng- 
land under  Ills  command.  It  was  quoted  again  and  again  admir- 
ingly in  history.  It  will  not  pri)bal)ly  be  denied  that  this  cele- 
brated production  owed  most  of  its  popularity  to  the  "  last 
four  j^^ragraphs  and  lialf  of  the  preceding  one."  It  would  hav3 
been  a  very  ordinary  affair  without  these.'  This  was  the  only 
part  the  admiring  historians  qnoted.  Yet  the  "  youngest  mem- 
ber but  one  in  Congress"  never  gave  even  a  hint  (we  believe)  of 
its  authorship,  suffering  all  the  reputation  of  it  to  rest  with  Mr. 
Dickinson,  until  he  mentioned  it  in  a  paper  (the  Memoir) 
destined  never  to  see  the  light  until  Mr.  Dickinson  and  himself 
had  gone  down  to  the  grave.  Of  this,  as  of  various  other 
reclamations  which  he  really  owed  to  himself,  he  made  no 
memoranda  until  lie  was  seventy-seven  years  old — showing  how 
little  precaution  he  took,  or  anxiety  he  felt  on  the  subject.  And 
many  of  them,  like  this,  seem  rather  accidentally  or  incidentally 
made  in  Mb  simple  narration  of  facts,  than  set  down  for  any 
special  purpose.  It  may  be  truly  said,  and  the  remark  is 
thrown  out  here  somewhat  in  advance — that  the  reader  may 
make  it  a  standard  to  try  Mr.  J^erson  by  on  all  occasions — that 
a  conspicuous  public  man  more  utterly  destitute  of  vanity  than 
he  was,  never  existed.  An  amusing  parallel,  or  rather  contrast 
might  be  run  between  himself  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Adams,  in  this 
particular. 

The  effect  of  this  comity  and  deference  towards  men  who 
were  true-hearted,  but  whom  age  or  different  circumstances  had 
rendered  more  tardy  and  timid  than  younger  associates,  was  as 
strikingly  illustrated  in  Congress  as  in  the  Virginia  House  o( 
Burgesses.  When  Nicholrfs  was  voted  down,  he  moved  to  rai?e 
regular  regiments  to  render  the  war  more  effective  ;  wlien  Dick- 
inson was  voted  down,  and  the  die  was  irretrievably  cast,  he 
opposed  Ins  bosom  to  the  enemies  of  his  country  as  a  soldier  I  * 
And  the  effect  of  this  course  on  Mr.  Jefferson's  personal  rela- 

I  He  who  bore  across  (th(^  oceKn)  will  <)n>!tafn. 
'  Q.  V.  in  Am.  Archives,  4th  ser.  vol.  ii.  1^(!.'>. 

*  He  was  made  a  general  In  Uie  Penosjlrania  mflUia,  bat  oar  imprearion  is  that  ha 

•etanlly  flntt  enlidted  an  a  cnramon  «o1dter.  flee  hlii  IH^  fn  Sanderson.  He  snAred  a 

tomporu  v  criipso  of  rr'pntalion  for  vntin?  apainst  tho  Perlnration  of  Inflfpencienr*-.  bi;t 
afterwards  recovered  it  fully,  and  held  the  most  importaut  offices.  A  grosser  ciirjca- 
fore  eaanoft  be  frand  than  H r.  Adaina'a  pteton  of  Un  la  Us  Antobiograpoy. 
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tioo6,  and  perhaps  we  should  add  personal  interests,  is  not 
less  obseirable.  While  swimming  on  the  front  wave  of  revo- 
lodon — BO  decisive  that  **even  Samuel  Adams  was  not  more 
80 " — ^he  retained  the  respect,  we  might  almost  say  the  affec- 
tion, of  the  most  conservative  Whiff8.  From  their  meeting 
in  the  second  Congress  to  the  day  of  their  deaths,  he  and 
Kr.  Dickinson  remained  warm  personal  friends — ^as  their  cor^ 
respondence  abundantly  testifies.  The  same  was  as  true  of  the 
Nicholases  and  Pendletons  of  Virginia.  Indeed  we  shall  find 
Dickinson  and  Pendleton  (Nicholas  did  not  survive)  amoug  the 
most  ardent  of  his  future  supporters  for  the  first  ofiGice  of  the 
nation. 

To  return  to  our  narrative  of  Congressional  events.  The 
report  on  tbe  Causes  of  taking  up  Arms,  written  by  Dickinson 
and  Jefferson,  was  presented  to  the  House  on  the  6th  of  July, 
snd  was  received  with  the  liveliest  approbation.  Dickinson's 
part  (and  name)  prevented  the  conservatives  from  considering 
the  close  too  animated,  and  the  closing  part,  by  Jefferson,  recon- 
ciled the  radical  Whigs  to  the  tone  of  what  preceded  it  We 
make  no  doubt  that  Hr.  Dickinson's  substitutions  improved  the 
adaptation  of  the  paper  to  public  feeling.  It  gave  to  it  that 
combination  of  moderation  of  claims  with  firmness  of  purpose, 
which  was  better  suited  to  the  times  than  would  have  been  any 
inkling  of  Jefferson's  more  radical  theory  of  entire  independ- 
ence of  Parliament  It  must  be  confessed  that  our  ancestors 
drew  tbe  aword,  not  to  vindicate  "natural  rights/'  trampled 
down  by  the  attempt  of  England  to  govern  them,  but  as  British 
subjects  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  merely  attempting  to 
redress  tbe  wrongs  inflicted  by  a  legal,  but  an  unjust  govern- 
ment 

W^e  give  the  peroration  of  the  report,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
first  purely  popular  address  prepared  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  also 
to  exhibit  the  strong  desire  for  reconciliation  still  felt  and 
avowed  by  the  most  radical  party : 

"  We  are  raducod  to  tbe  altcraaUve  of  chooi^ing  an  uncouilitioiial  subuiis^sion  to 
the  tjraimy  of  irritable  mintotera,  or  redaUnce  hj  force.  The  latter  ia  onr  choice. 
fTe  bare  coaoted  the  cost  of  this  contest,  and  find  notldng  so  dreadfol  as  Toluntarj 
•laTerr.  Honor,  justice,  and  humanity,  forbid  ub  tamoly  to  surrender  that  fn'oilorn 
vhich  we  roceivt'd  from  our  gallant  ancestors,  and  wliicJi  our  iimoiTTit  jio-ieritj 
hare  a  ri^ht  to  receive  from  us.    We  cauuoi  eudure  the  infauij  auU  guili  of  resign 
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ing  siiccoodi/ig  gonprntion<;  to  tlio  wretchedness  which  ineTitaUjftWAita  them,  if  W9 
basely  cntuil  hereditary  bondage  upon  them. 

**Our  caiue  is  just.  Our  uuiou  is  perfect— our  intenud  resonroeB  are  greet, 
end,  if  neoeeserj,  foreign  aa^tence  is  nndonbtedly  etteinebk.  We  grstefbllj  ao- 

kiiowledge,  as  signal  instances  or  the  Divine  fsTOr  towatds  OS,  that  His  providence 

would  not  permit  us  to  be  lallrd  into  this  povero  controversy,  until  we  were  grown 
up  to  our  present  strength,  hud  been  previously  exercised  in  warhke  operations,  and 
possessed  of  the  means  of  defending  ourselves.  With  hearts  fortilied  with  ihese 
animating  refections,  we  most  solemnly,  before  God  and  the  world,  dedare,  that, 
exerting  the  utnioi^t  energy  of  those  powers  which  onr  beneficent  Creator  hath 
graciously  bestowed  ujion  us,  tlie  arms  we  have  been  coinpclIi'<i  by  our  enemies  to 
assume,  wo  will,  in  defiance  of  every  hazard,  with  unabated  firmness  and  j)erseve' 
ranee,  employ  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties;  being,  with  one  mind,  resolved 
to  die  free  men  rather  than  to  Uto  sUTeai 

**  Lest  this  declaration  should  disqviet  the  mhids  of  oor  lUends  and  fellow  sub- 
ject* in  any  part  of  tl>e  empire,  wo  assure  them,  that  we  mean  not  to  dissolve  that 
union  which  has  so  long  and  so  happily  subsisted  l»clween  us.  and  «hich  we  sin- 
cerely wish  to  see  restored.  Necessity  has  not  yet  driven  us  into  that  desperate 
measure,  or  Indaeed  as  to  excite  any  other  nation  to  war  against  them.  We  have  not 
raised  armies,  with  ambitious  designs  of  separating  from  Great  Britain,  and  estab- 
lishing independi  iit  States.  We  fight  not  for  glory  or  for  conquest.  We  exhibit  to 
mankind  the  reinarkuMe  .spectiicle  of  a  people  attacked  by  unprovoketl  enemies, 
without  any  imputation,  or  even  suspicion  of  offence.  They  boast  of  their  privi- 
leges and  dvUisation,  and  yet  proflbr  no  milder  condition  than  iervltade  or  death. 

"  In  our  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  freedom  that  is  oor  birthright,  and 
wliich  we  ever  enjoyed  until  the  late  violation  of  it  ;  for  the  protection  of  our  pro- 
]>(  riy,  acquired  solely  by  the  honest  industry  of  our  forefathers  and  ourselves, 
against  violence  actually  oflcred,  we  have  taken  up  arms.*  We  shall  lay  them  down 
when  hoetiUtf  ea  shall  eeaae  on  the  part  of  the  aggressors,  and  all  danger  of  thdr 
being  renewed  sliall  be  removed,  and  not  before. 

•*  With  an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  the  supreme  and  impartial  Judge 
and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  we  most  devoutly  implore  his  divine  goodness  to  con- 
duct us  happily  through  this  great  confiict,  to  di.Hpose  our  adversaries  to  reconcili- 
ation on  reasonable  terms,  and  thereby  to  relieTe  the  •mflf  from  the  oalandtiet 
ofcirUwar." 

On  the  22d  of  July,  GoDgrees  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  and  report  on  Lord  North's  Conciliatory  Propoeition.'' 
All  committees  were  chosen  by  ballot,  the  members  taking 
priority  according  to  the  number  of  votes  they  received.  This 
one  comprised,  pretoinentlyy  the  strength  of  the  House,  and 
it  was  arranged  in  the  following  order:  Benjamin  Franklin* 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams  and  Bichard  H.  Lee.  Hr. 
Jefferson  was  chosen  by  his  colleagues  to  draft  the  paper,  and 
he  did  so  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  He  modestly  remarks  in 
his  Memoir,  *'The  answer  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  on  that 
subject  having  been  approved,  I  was  requested  by  the  Gom* 
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mittee  to  prepare  this  report,  which  will  account  for  the  simi* 
laritj  of  feature  in  tlie  two  instraments." 

There  was  certainly  an  entire  similarity  in  the  positions  of 
the  two  instruments,  and  a  general  one  in  their  diction.  But 
the  last  is  amplified,  and  is  statelier  in  tone.  It  being  the  tinal 
and  formal  rejection  of  the  British  ultimatum,  like  the  solemn 
Toice  of  the  ancient  herald  denouncing  authorized  and  avowed 
war,  and  committing  the  question  henceforth  to  the  sole  arbitra- 
ment of  the  <  id,  we  cannot  forbear  to  exempUty  its  style  and 
tenor  by  a  liberal  quotation : 

**  DvriroQS  and  detenDlaed  u  we  are  to  eoiuider,  in  the  meet  HapudontU  view, 
every  eeeming  advance  toward  e  reooneiliation  made  by  the  British  PerliMiieat,  let 

our  brethren  of  Britain  reflect  what  would  have  been  the  nacrifice  to  men  of  free 
fpirit-s  ^'ad  t'\  on  fair  terms  been  proffered,  as  thr«e  iii'^idious  proposals  were,  with 
circunidtauccd  of  insult  or  detiance.  A  proposition  to  give  our  money,  accom)>auied 
edth  large  fleets  end  armies,  eeeme  addieeeed  to  our  feare,  rather  than  to  our  free- 
don.  With  whet  patit  nci  could  Britons  hav<-  received  articles  of  a  treaty  from 
any  power  on  eertb,  when  borne  on  the  point  of  a  bayonet,  by  military  plenipoten- 
tiariea?  Wo  think  the  attempt  lumceessary  to  raise  upon  us,  by  fun  e  or  by  threat, 
our  proportional  contributiooa  to  the  common  defence,  when  all  iinow,  and  them- 
mStnB  acknowledge,  we  have  Ailly  contribnted,  whenever  ealled  upon  to  do  so,  in 
the  cWeeter  of  freemen. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  it  not  just,  that  the  Colonies  should  be  required  to  oblige 
themselves  to  other  contriliiniotjs,  while  (treat  I?rit;iiii  posse.-i-fs  a  ujonopoly  of  their 
trade.  Thi»,  of  ilHclf,  laya  them  under  heavy  contribution.  To  demauil,  tlierefore, 
additional  aide,  in  the  form  of  a  tox,  ie  to  demand  the  doable  of  thdr  equal  proper* 
tion.  If  we  contribnte  equally  wiUi  other  parts  of  the  emigre,  let  us,  equally  with 
dieni,  eiijov  free  commerce  with  the  whole  world:  but  while  the  restrictions  on 
onr  tnidf  ^htJt  to  u-*  the  resources  of  wealth,  is  it  ju-^t  we  should  bear  all  Other  bttr» 
dtui  equally  with  those  to  wboui  every  resource  ia  open? 

**  We  conceive,  that  the  Britiah  PaiVament  hes  no  right  to  Intermeddle  with  ear 
proviriona  for  the  support  of  dvU  goremmente,  or  administration  of  Justioe.  The 
proTiaioiaa  we  hare  made  ere  meh  as  please  ountelree,  end  are  afreeable  to  our 
ewn  circtim stance.*.  They  answer  the  substantial  purposes  of  government,  and  of 
justice  ;  and  other  purposes  than  the»M»  should  not  be  answered.  We  do  not  mean 
that  our  people  shall  be  burdened  with  oppressive  tsxes  to  proTide  sinecures  for  the 
Idle  c»r  the  wlohed,  under  color  of  proTiding  for  a  civil  list.  While  Parliament 
panne  tlieir  plan  of  civil  government,  within  thehr  own  Jurisdiction,  we,  also,  hope 

tOpnr«ii''  ours  without  molestation. 

"  We  are  of  opinion,  the  proposition  is  altogether  unsatiiifactory ;  because  it 
imports  only  a  sospension  of  the  mode,  not  a  rcnunciaUon  of  the  pretended  right, 
te  tax  us;  becense,  too^  It  does  not  propose  to  repeal  the  severel  aets  of  ParHa 

Bent,  passed  for  the  purposes  of  reetnuniog  the  um.1<',  and  altering  tlie  tni  ni  of 
government  of  ^>J>e  of  our  eolonies;  extendini;  tin-  itoiimliiries,  and  changing  the 
government  of  Quebec;  enhirging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  admiralty  and 
vice-admiral ty  ;  taking  from  us  the  right  of  a  trial  by  jury  of  the  vicinage  in  cases 
lihtillig  both  USb  and  property;  tnasportlag  as  into  ower  countriMb  ^  ^ 
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twt  erimiBiI  tttmobtf  esempting  bj  mode  triab  th«  nmideren  «f  colonlito  froQ 
pusiabmeiit;  and  qnutoring  aoldien  vpon  xm  in  times  <»f  profonnd  pemse.  Nor  do 
thej  wnounce  the  power  of  saspcnding  our  own  Legislatures,  and  legislating  for  U 
themselves,  in  all  cases  whatsocvi  r.  On  the  oontrury,  to  sliow  thoy  mean  no  du« 
continuance  of  injury,  thcj  pass  acts,  at  the  very  time  of  holding  out  this  pro{)ORi> 
tion,  f(ir  restraining  the  commerce  and  fisheries  of  the  proTinces  of  New  England ; 
and  for  interdicting  the  trade  of  other  colonial,  with  all  ibreign  nations,  and  with 
each  other.  This  proves  unequiTOcallj,  tbej  mean  not  to  reiinqtush  the  ezerciM 
of  indin^riminute  legislation  over  us. 

"  Ul>on  he  whole,  this  proposition  soems  to  have  been  held  up  to  the  whole 
world,  to  deceive  it  into  a  bcUel,  that  there  was  nothing  in  dispute  between  us  but 
the  mode  of  levying  taxes;  and  that  the  Parliament  having  been  now  so  good  as  to 
giTO  up  this,  the  Colonies  are  unreasonable  if  not  perfectly  satisfied.  Wliereas,  In 
tmtll,  onr  adversaries  still  claim  a  right  of  deraandiiij:,  ad  libitum,  and  of  taxing  us 
themselves  to  the  full  amount  of  tlu'ir  demands,  if  we  do  coii)i)Iy  with  it.  This 
leaves  us  without  am  tiling  we  can  call  projjerty :  but,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
and  which,  in  this  pi  »posal,  they  keep  out  of  sight,  as  if  no  Such  pi^t  was  now  in 
contest  between  us,  ^ey  claim  a  right  to  alter  our  charteia,  and  establish  laws,  and 
leave  us  without  anj  security  for  our  lives  or  liberties. 

"Tlie  proposition  seems  also  to  have  been  ealculat«'d,  more  particularly,  to  lull 
into  futul  security  our  well-affected  fellow-^bject£,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
till  time  should  be  given  for  the  operation  of  those  arms,  which  a  British  minister 
pronounced  would,  instantaneoudy,  reduce  the  cowardly  aooa  of  America  to  unre- 
served submiiision.  But,  when  the  world  reflects,  how  inadequate  to  justice  are 
these  vaunted  terms;  when  it  attends  to  the  rapid  and  bold  aucce.'^ion  of  injuries, 
which,  during  a  course  of  eleven  years,  have  been  aimed  ut  ttit-  Colonies:  when  it 
reviews  the  pacific  and  respectM  expostulations,  which,  during  that  whole  time, 
were  the  sole  arms  we  opposed  to  them ;  when  it  observes  that  our  complaints  were 
either  not  heard  at  all,  or  were  answered  with  new  and  accumulated  injuries ;  when 
it  recollects  that  the  minister  himself,  on  an  early  occasion,  declared,  '  tliat  he 
would  never  treat  with  America  till  he  had  brought  her  to  his  feet,'  that  an  avowed 
partisan  of  ministry  has,  more  lately,  denounced  agaioak  Oi  the  dreadful  sentence, 
*  delenda  est  Carthago  ;*  and  that  this  was  done  In  |»esence  of  a  British  Senate,  and 
being  unreproved  by  them,  must  be  taken  to  be  their  own  sentiments,  especially  as 
the  purpose  has  already,  in  part,  been  carried  into  execution,  by  the  treatment  of 
Boston  uitd  burning  of  Charlestown ;  when  it  considers  the  great  armaments  with 
which  they  have  invaded  us,  and  the  circtunstances  of  cruelty  with  which  these 
have  commenced  and  proiocnted  hostilities;  when  these  things,  we  say,  are  laid 
together  and  attentively  considered,  can  the  world  be  deceived  into  an  opinion  thai 
we  are  utirea^onable?  Or  can  it  hesitate  to  believe  with  us,  that  nothinc  but  our 
own  exertions  may  defeat  the  ministerial  sentence  of  death  or  abject  submission  T* 

This  report  was  adopted  by  Congress,  Jnly  31st,  and  thus 
the  last  great  measure  of  the  session  was  consummated.  The 
House  adjourned  on  the  first  of  Angost. 

Mr.  Jefferson  returned  to  Yirginia  by  the  same  conveyanoe 
he  left  it,  carrying  in  his  carriage,  nntil  their  roads  diverged,  his 
friend  and  colleagne,  Oolonel  Harrison. 
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On  the  nth  of  August,  the  Virginia  Convention,  which  had 
been  takin^'  tlie  uiost  efficient  steps  to  carry  on  the  war,  balloted 
for  delegates  to  the  next  Congress,  and  the  vote  stood  as  fol- 
lows: P.  liandolph,  89;  R.  11.  Lee,  8S ;  Jeflferson,  85;  Harri- 
son, 83;  Nelson,  GO;  Bland,  01;  and  Wythe,  58.  Mr.  Bland, 
now  old  and  nearly  blind,  declined  a  reelection,  and  F.  L.  Lee 
wa-;  clioscn  in  his  place  (receiving  37  votes  to  36  tor  Carter 
Braxt<in;.  Gteneral  Waahiugton  and  Mr.  Henrj  had  declined 
a  reelection. 

During  the  recess,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  a  letter,  deserving  our 
attention,  to  his  friend  and  kinsman,  John  Randolpb,  who  had 
succeeded  his  brotber  Peyton  in  tlie  Attomey-Generalahip  of 
the  Colony.    Mr.  Wirt  thus  describes  this  genUeman : 

"Mr  Randolph,  it  has  beeu  rcinarked,  wud  in  [xjrson  and  niannert^  amonp  the 
moat  elegant  gentlemen  ia  the  Colony,  and  in  his  profeasion  oae  of  the  most  spieti- 
did  OToamcDta  of  the  har.  He  was  a  poUte  eebelar,  aa  well  as  a  profound  lawyer, 
and  hia  eloquence  was  of  a  high  order.  iOs  roloe,  actioOi  atyle,  were  itatelj,  and 
iTommonly  iminreaBiTe."  >  •  •  • 

When  the  struggle  between  the  Colonies  and  England 
assumed  the  form  of  open  war,  Mr.  Randolph  sided  with  the 
latter,  and  made  bis  prej>arations  to  remove  thither.  Before  his 
departure,  ^Ir.  Jefferson  addressed  him  an  earnest  appeal  to 
use  his  eti'ort^s  to  ])ro<luce  a  more  trutbful  impression  in  England 
in  rc'rard  to  the  f>l>iects  and  character  of  the  American  Colonists. 
As  explanatory  of  the  real  feelings  of  the  most  decided  class 
of  Whigs,  at  this  precise  period,  this  letter  possesses  great 
interest : 

To  Joni  Bassolpb,  bo. 

Moanonu^  Amffmttm,tfn, 

I  am  aorry  tiM  altaatooo  of  onrcoimtry  iboiild  render  It  not  ell|^ble  to  you, 
to  renain  longer  in  It  I  luqie  the  retaining  wiadom  of  Cheat  Britain,  win,  ere  long^ 

pot  an  end  to  this  nnnataral  contest.  There  may  be  people  (o  whoso  tempers  and 
diiipoeilions  contention  is  pleasinf^,  and  who,  therefore,  wish  a  contiimance  of  con- 
fiuioD,  bat  to  me  it  ia  of  all  states  but  one,  the  most  horrid.  My  tir^it  wi^h  is  a 
r— toratioo  of  our  Jnat  righta;  mj  aeeond,  a  tetom  of  the  happy  period,  when, 
ooMiateDtlj  with  duty,  I  may  withdraw  nyeelf  totally  from  the  publio  atage,  and 
paM  the  Tcft  of  niy  ilnys  in  donK"^tic  en«ie  anfl  tranquillity,  hiinisliitit;  every  de«lre 
of  ever  hearing  what  passes  in  thu  world.  Perhaps  (for  the  latt<  r  rulih  consido 
ably  to  the  warmth  of  the  former  wish),  looking  with  iondueaa  tuwardu  a  reconci> 
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liation  with  Groat  Britain,  I  cannot  help  hoping  you  may  be  able  to  contribatc 
toward*  expediting  this  good  woi^.  I  think  it  nrait  be  evident  to  yourself,  that 
ilie  ministry  IwTe  been  deceived  by  their  dBoen  on  tliit  aide  of  the  water, 

who  (for  what  purpofio  I  runnot  toll),  liare  constantly  represented  the  American 
0ppo*iition  as  th.it  of  it  ?im;\l!  tiirtioii,  in  which  the  boily  of  the  peojih"  look  little 
part.  This,  you  can  int'urni  iheiu,  of  your  own  knowledge,  is  untrue.  They  hare 
tnlcen  it  Into  their  heede,  too,  tlutt  we  are  cowards,  and  ahall  ramnder  at  discretion 
to  an  armed  force.  The  paat  and  future  operations  of  tlie  war  most  oonflnn  or 
undeceive  them  on  that  head.  I  wish  they  were  thoroughly  and  minutely  ac- 
quainted with  every  circumstance,  relative  to  Anieriea,  a.«  it  exists  in  truth.  I  am 
persuaded  this  would  go  far  towards  diiipoding  them  to  rccouciliatiou.  Even  those 
in  Parliament  who  are  caUed  friend*  to  Ameriea,  aeem  to  know  nothing  of  our  real 
determinationa.  I  observe,  tliey  pronounced  in  the  last  Fkrliament,  that  tlio 
Congress  of  1774  did  not  mean  to  insist  rigorously  on  the  terms  they  held  out,  but 
.ept  something  in  rf.-erve,  to  give  up;  an<l,  in  fact,  that  they  would  give  up  every- 
thing but  the  article  of  taxation  Now,  the  truth  is  far  from  this,  as  I  can  afhrm, 
and  put  my  honor  to  the  assertion.  Ilieir  eontinnance  in  this  error  may,  perhaps, 
produce  very  iU  oonse<)vencea.  The  Congre«  stated  tlie  lowest  terms  they  thought 
possible  to  be  accepted,*  in  order  to  convince  the  world  they  were  not  unreason- 
able. They  gave  up  the  monopoly  anil  regulation  of  trade,  and  all  art-<  of  Parlia- 
ment prior  to  1764,  leaving  to  British  generosity  to  render  these,  at  some  luiuro 
time,  as  ca^  to  Ameriea  as  die  interests  of  BritfUn  would  admit.  But  this  wai 
before  blood  was  tgSh.  I  cannot  alBrm,  but  have  reason  to  thfaik,  theee  terns 
would  not  now  be  accept)  1  I  vish  no  false  sense  of  honor,  no  ignotance  of  our 
real  intentions,  no  vain  ho]»f  that  p  <rti.il  concewions  of  rifrht  will  be  accepted, 
may  induce  the  ministry  to  tritle  with  accommodation,  till  it  shall  be  out  of  their 
power  ever  to  acoommodate.  If,  indeed,  Great  Britain,  di^oined  from  her  Coloniea, 
be  a  match  for  the  most  potent  nations  of  Inropo,  with  tiie  Colonies  thrown  into 
their  scale,  they  may  go  on  securely.  But  if  they  are  not  assured  of  this,  it  wodd 
be  certainly  unwi>f,  by  trying  the  event  of  another  campaign,  to  ri^k  our 
accepting  n  foreign  aid,  which,  perliap.^,  may  not  be  obtainable,  but  on  condition 
of  evvrlastiug  avulsion  from  Great  Britain.  This  would  be  thought  a  hard  cottdi> 
tfon,  to  those  who  still  widi  for  reunion  with  tlMdr  parent  country.  I  am  sincerely 
one  of  those,  and  would  rather  be  in  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  properly  limited, 
than  on  any  nation  upon  earth,  or  than  on  no  nation.  Rut  I  am  one  of  tho«e, 
too,  who,  rather  than  submit  to  the  rights  of  legitflating  for  u.<»,  assumed  by  the 
Brilisii  Parliament,  and  which  late  experience  has  shown  they  will  so  cruelly  exer-  . 
dse,  would  lend  my  hand  to  rink  the  whole  bland  in  the  ocean. 

If  undeceiving  the  Minister,  ss  to  matters  of  fact^  may  change  his  disposition,  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  in  your  power,  by  aHsi.<ting  to  do  this,  to  render  service  to  the 
whole  <  inpir<'.  at  the  iiio^t  eriiieal  time,  certainly,  that  it  has  ever  seen.  Whether 
Britain  siiall  continue  the  head  of  the  greatest  empire  on  earth,  or  shall  return  to 
her  original  station  in  the  political  scale  of  Bnrope,  depends,  perhaps,  on  the  reao> 
lotions  of  the  succeeding  winter.  God  send  they  may  be  wise  and  salutary  for  us 
ill  I  sliall  be  gbd  to  hear  from  yon  as  often  as  you  may  bo  disposed  to  think  of 

»  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  period  should  take  the  place  of  a  comma  after  the  word 
**  accepted. "  and  the  succeeding  w  onl-i  of  the  sentence  (an  now  printed)  form  the  b»  f;iu- 
Bingoi  the  next  one.  Mr.  Jcilersoa  wa^i  but  a  careletw  pauuluatur  in  his  letters,  and 
mt^f^b*ga»a§$ntence  vrith  a  tmaii  MttT  an  a  og^itaL  Ckwsequent^,  plinlen  coold  nol 
be  expected  alwaya  to  avoid  errois  of  this  kind. 
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thiogs  here.  You  may  be  at  libarty.  I  expect,  to  commnntcate  some  things,  con- 
•istentlT  with  jour  honor,  and  the  duties  jou  will  owe  to  a  protecting  nation.  Such 
ft  eonmanication  among  IndiTidiuls,  maj  be  mutually  benefieial  to  tiM  oontendiof 
l»ariie>j     On  tTiis  or  nj  fittura  oocMioB,  if  I  alBrai  to  yon  any  Iketa,  your  know- 

Udfxe  of  me  will  oiia>>l<'  you  to  (1»mm<1c  on  their  credibility  ;  if  I  hazard  opiidons  on 
the  dispositions  of  luen  or  othor  pjx'ciilativo  points,  you  can  onlv  know  ther  are  mj 
optniooa.  My  best  wiabe«  for  your  felicity  attend  you,  wherever  you  go,  and 
bclioTo      to  be  aMvndly, 

Tour  ftirad  and  MrvmnL 

As  late  as  the  close  ot*  Xovembor,  the  same  year,  he  "  cordi- 
ally loved  a  union  with  Great  Britain,"  but  more  "  bhiod  had 
been  spilt  " — an(i  his  tone  now  is  of  loftier  warning  and  sterner 
menace.  lie  wi-ote,  from  his  seat  in  CougresSy  to  Mr.  liandolpli) 
tbeu  in  En^iaod  (Nov.  29th) : 

**  In  an  earlier  part  of  thto  oontes^  ov  petitioni  told  Urn  that  from  oar  King 
Hwre  was  but  one  appeal.   The  admonition  waa  deepieod,  and  that  appeal  forced  on 

aa.  To  undo  liis  empire,  he  ha'^  but.  ono  truth  rnnn^  to  learn;  thiif  iift^T  rolonies 
haTe  drawu  the  sword,  there  but  one  step  mote  they  can  tnke.  That  8tep  is  now 
preened  upou  ua  by  the  meaaorea  adopted,  as  if  they  were  airaid  we  would  not  take 
h.  Believe  me,  deer  rir,  there  ie  not  in  tlie  Brid^  empire,  a  man  who  more  cor- 
dialUr  loYes  a  nnlon  with  Great  Briuin,  than  I  do.  Bat,  by  the  Ctod  that  made  mc, 
I  wil!  rt-a^o  TO  oxist  before  I  yield  to  a  connection  on  such  terms  as  the  Hritish 
Parliatiieiit  propose  ;  and  in  this  I  think  I  apeak  the  Hentiments  of  America.  iVe 
want  neither  ittdtneemmU  nor  power ^  to  declare  and  <uurt  a  reparation.  Jt  is  leill^ 
eloiM,  which  ia  wantinp^  0md  thai  it  frmring  apae*  %md«r  Urn  fotieHng  hatid  of 
Khtf,  One  bloody  campaign  will  probably  decide,  ererlasttngly,  our  fiuure  comae; 
I  am  sorry  to  find  a  bloody  campaign  U  docided  on.  If  our  wind'*  and  waters 
should  not  combine  to  rescue  their  shores  from  slavery,  and  General  Howe's  rein- 
forcement should  arrire  in  safety,  we  have  hopes  he  will  be  inspirited  to  come  out 
of  Boeton  end  take  another  drvbbing:  and  we  mnat  drub  Urn  aonndly,  before  the 
•eeptered  tyrant  will  know  we  are  not  mere  bmtea,  to  eronoh  nnder  hit  hand,  and 
kirn  tbe  rod  with  wiiicb  be  deigns  to  aeonrge  na."  * 

This  precisely  accords  with  the  tenor  of  a  letter  which  John 
A<i:iiiis  wrote  a  friend  two  months  and  a  lialf  hiter  (February 
ISth,  1776),  which  will  be  found  in  Force's  American  Arch- 
ives, 4tli  ser.,  vol.  iv.,  1183.  In  this  he  said  :  "Reconciliation 
if  pi  in  riciible,  and  peace  if  attainable,  you  very  well  know 
woiilii  be  agreeable  to  my  inclinatioua ;  but  I  see  no  prospect, 
no  pn>bability,  no  possibility.*' 

'  Since  this  portion  of  thf  work  wa«  wrttrn.  Franri^  Eppefi,  E«q.,  of  Tallaha<wfe, 
Florida,  a  jfrnndson  of  Mr.  .lefferjion.  has  found  iind  kimlly  furnished  for  our  une  (amonf; 
a  mullitudf  of  other  papt'rr<).  .six  lettiTH  aildre^ned  by  Mr.  JefTerson  to  his  maternal  graud- 
iUher.  Fran<n-<  Kppes  <Mr.  Jeflenion'H  brolher-indaw),  in  the  year  1775,  while  occupying 
hia  ^-k^  in  CongreHS.  Theno  |^ive  intere^tiag  glimpses  of  the  ideas  prevailing  at  thf 
period.  We  have  oonoladed,  toatead  of  prewntiag  ezliaola  here,  to  giTe  them  entire  in 
Arrmnx*  No.  1* 
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Indeed,  Mr.  Adams  retained  his  desire  for  conciliation  to  a 
much  later  period,  as  appeal's  from  tlie  following  remarkable 
passage  in  a  letter  he  wrote  George  A.  Otis  in  1821 : 

*'  For  mj  owu  part,  there  was  not  a  moment  during  the  Revolution  when  I 
would  not  hftve  given  OTerythliig  I  poneoied  for  n  raitomlion  to  tho  state  <^  things 
before  the  contest  began,  provided  we  eoold  liaTe  had  a  ■i»*i4t"t  seeuitj  for  its 
ewtinoanoe.** ' 

When  the  idea  of  striking  for  independence  began  to  be 
seriously  entertained  by  tlie  more  decided  Whigs  in  Congress, 
does  not  very  deliiiitely  ;i]>pear.  John  Adams  convt.'vs  tlie 
impression,  in  his  Autobiography,  that  from  the  lirsl  rt.'a^fet■ra- 
bliiiLT  '"f  the  Congress  of  1775,  after  the  August  recess,  that  li^ 
iiirt  >,-atitly  and  ins])eeches  on  the  floor  urged  the  measure.'  He 
says  tliat  he  avowed  the  same  designs  before  the  recess,  and  that 
they  were  "no  secret  in  or  out  of  Congress."*  He  refers  to 
two  letters  of  his,  written  in  July  (1775j,  as  iu  corroboration  of 
this. 

Pe?'  C"/dr<i,  when  Otis's  translation  of  Botta's  History  ot  tlie 
!North  Aniericiui  Revohitionaty  War  appeared,  Chief  Justice 
Jay  wn^te  the  translator,  in  strong  reprobation  of  Botta's  hypo- 
thetical assertion,  that  the  Americans  (or  a  portion  of  their 
leaders)  cuff  red  the  struggle  aiming  at  independence.  Judge 
Jay  remarked : 

"Explicit  professions  and  asfuranccs  of  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  the  soTereIgn 

(ospcciuUy  .«iiu'G  the  accession  of  King  William),  and  of  affection  of  and  for  the 
mother  country,  ahouml  iu  the  journals  of  the  Colonial  legislatures,  niid  of  the 
congresses  and  cuuvcuiiona,  from  early  p4.>riodii  to  the  »econd  pttiiion  of  CongreUf 
in  1775.  If  these  professions  and  assonuiees  were  sincere,  thej  aflbrd  OTideneo 
more  than  sofficient  to  ioTslldate  the  charge  of  oar  desiring  or  aiming  at  indepen> 
donee.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  professions  and  assurances  wcro  fuctitiou-^  and 
deceptive,  tliey  prcsoiit  to  tlu>  world  an  unpreccdouted  instance  of  loni;-i.  ontinued, 
concurrent,  and  deto^tublu  duplicity  iu  the  Colonies.  Our  country  does  not  deserve 
this  odious  and  disgusting  impuution.  During  the  ooorse  of  my  life,  mud  tmffl  tkt 
Me9nd petitUm  iif  C^mgrt*^  in  1775,  /never  didhear  any  American  of  emiff  elaet^  er 
01^  de<ertf»fion|  sqvrssi  a  with for  tk$  inthprnienei  of  th$  CblenMa." 

After  citing  some  testimony  in  a  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin's  to 
the  same  etl'ect,  but  only  coming  down  to  August,  1774,  when 
the  expression  was  made,  he  added  : 

>      A.huuH'8  letter  In  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Jaj,  hj  Ids  eon,  roL  IL  p.  IIC 
*  Ufe  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  roL  U.  pp.  50ft-610. 
»  lb.  pp.  1417,  413,  H  jMwin. 
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"  It  docs  not  appear  to  me  noccssary  to  enlarge  further  on  thw  stibject.  It  hai 
ilwav'i  b«f*-n.  Hnd  ft'iW  is,  my  opinion  au<l  bdier,  that  our  country  »rm  prompted 
and  :mp«ileil  to  iuUvpcudence  by  neceuity^  aud  uol  by  choice.  They  who  know 
how  ve  were  then  cireiiniataiieed,  know  from  whence  that  neoeaBity  rBeolted.** ' 

* 

Otis  forwarded  these  statementB  to  John  Adams  and  to  Jef- 
fersoD,  and  both  fnU j  concurred  in  their  general  tenor,  without 
taking  any  exception  to  the  date  assigned  for  the  first  public 
broaching  of  independence  idea»— or  ratheri  down  to  which 
Mr.  Jay  declaree  he  bad  heard  no  contrary  ones  broached — 
uameljy  the  second  petition  to  the  King. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  Judge  Jay  meant  the 
period  of  the  r^eetion  of  the  second  petition,  and  not  ^at  of  its 
being  mads  by  Congress.  It  was  made  July  8th  (1775).  It 
contained  snch  asseverations  as  this :  ^  We  solemnly  assure  your 
Majesty  that  we  not  only  most  ardendy  desire  the  former  har- 
mony between  her  [Great  Britain]  and  these  Ck>lonies  may  be 
restored,  but  that  a  concord  may  be  established  between  them 
upon  so  firm  a  basis  as  to  perpetuate  its  blessings  uninterrupted 
by  any  fatore  dissensions  to  succeeding  generations  in  both 
countries,''  etc.  It  was,  indeed,  the  tamest  document  of  the 
sesuon.  Its  hnmility  of  tone  disgusted  the  bolder  Whigs,* 
though  to  snppose  ihey  did  not  subscribe  to  its  main  dooCrines^ 
would  be  to  snppose  them  guilty  of  that  detesteble  duplicity" 
of  which  Hr.  Jay  speaks,  and  guilty  not  only  coUectiTely,  but 
indiyidnally — ^because  individually  they  each  and  all  signed  their 
names  to  that  petition.  Nearly  half  a  dozen  other  addresses^ 
subsequently  agreed  on  by  Congress,  before  the  recess,  either 
directly  or  impliedly  repudiate  the  idea  of  aiming  at  independ- 
ence. Even  Jefferson's  answer  to  the  *f  ConciUatoiy  Propo- 
sition "  (adopted  July  31,  the  day  before  the  adjournment),  does 
not  lurkingly  point  to  ultimate  separation.  Jefferson  says 
expressly,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia  (Query  XIII.) :  "  i2  m  well 

•  For  thi^  lott'T.  (].ii'  >]  Tan.      1^21.  a.^e  Life  and 'Writinp^  of  John  Jay,  ▼ol.fl.p.410. 

•  Mr-  Jetferaou  relates  tht-  following  anecdote  on  the  aubji-ct  in  hia  Memoir : 
"Coufreea  ga^o  a  pignul  proof  of  their  indulgence  to  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  of  their 

neat  deSe  not  to  go  too  UaX  for  any  reqtectable  part  of  oar  bod/,  in  permitting  him  to 
draw  tb«ir  second  petitioB  to  the  King  according  to  his  own  idMM,  and  paming  it  with 
«•  iri  elv  any  :irn  rulmonf.  The  disgust  against  its  humility  was  general ;  and  Mr.  Dirkin- 
ei»n  i»  deUght  lit  n-^  i)a--a'.'e  was  the  onir  circumstance  which  reconciled  tht-m  to  it.  The 
Tot^  being  patw».efl.  ultlmutrh  further  ()[>-*ervatiou  on  it  wiw  out  of  order,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  ri*«ing  and  e.xpressing  hi*  satinfaction,  and  concluded  bv  wiying  '  there  i.s  but 
see  wort,  Mr.  Prc-iident,  in  th<.'  paper  which  I  dinapprove,  and  that  w  the  word  Con- 
grw  on  which  Ben  Harrison  rose  and  said  *■  there  is  bat  one  word  in  the  papeff 
Mr.  President,  of  which  I  approve,  and  that  ia  the  wwd  CpngrHf  .*  '* 
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hiotcn  that  in  July,  1775,  a  separation  from  Great  Britain,  and 
establisliiiient  of  Republican  Govornmcnt,  liad  never  yet  entered 
into  any  porson's  mind."  This  statement  was  published  on  Jef- 
ferson's authority  while  all  the  important  actors  in  the  Revo- 
lution were  yet  alive.  Xone  of  them,  that  we  have  ever  heard, 
challenged  its  accuracy.  There  was  nothing  certainly  in  the 
act  of  petitioning  the  King,  the  second  time,  or  in  the  cliaracter 
of  succeeding  events,  until  the  rejection  of  that  petition,  to  make 
that  the  turning  point  in  American  feeling,  of  which  Judge  Jaj 
was  attempting  to  fix  the  date. 

On  the  9th  of  November  (1775)  a  letter  was  received  and 
read  in  Congress,  from  Richard  Penn  and  Arthur  Lee,  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  delivery  of  the  second  petition  to  the 
King,  stating  that  "no  answer  would  be  given."  This  contemp- 
tuous refusal  to  notice  so  humble  a  document,  satisfied  the 
bolder  leading  Whigs — men  of  the  stamp  of  the  two  Adamses, 
Jetierson,  and  Lee — that  their  only  choice  was  between  entire 
independence  and  entire  subjugation  ;  and  henceforth  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt  that  they,  and  such  as  they,  advocated  it  as  openly  and 
directly  as  the  state  of  public  feeling  pemiitted  ;  though  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  good  reason  for  supposing  tliat  yet,  or  for  seve- 
ral mont/is  to  come^  avowed  and  unqualified  independence  ideas 
were  put  forth  on  the  floors  of  Congress,  by  any  member  of  that 
body.  Such  avowals  would  yet  have  shocked  and  alarmed  the 
moderate  and  the  timid ;  and  it  was  imperatiYelj  necessary  to 
"keep  front  and  rear  together." ' 

Far  be  it  from  ns  to  aver  that  for  a  period  somewhat  anterior 
to  the  9th  of  November,  1776,  a  few  of  these  bolder  spirits- 
all  the  individaals  named  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  per- 
haps as  many  more — did  not  in  their  own  bosoms  contemplate 
the  possible  necessity  of  separation — nay,  did  not  anticipate  that 
necessity.'  They  probably,  too,  talked  of  this  together  in  their 
little  secret  conclaves,  for  they  trusted  each, other.   We  cannot 

<  It  Is  eMv  en onrb  now  to  we  that  the  httd  of  a  ^rood  deil  Huit  wn  atid  and  done 

in  that  dirtrtum,  and  undoubtedly  disclosed  the  nUinritc  motive  ;  bnt  as,  in  the  rase  of 
Mr.  AdiinH'rt  often-quoted  lettern  in  .fuly,  177.'>,  whicli  were  intercepted  and  published  hy 
tlie  English,  there  was*  always  a  naving  clau»e  cxitres,scd  or  distinctly  implied.  Wt-  wf  re 
to  raise  arniic><  and  navies,  uav.  to  frame  gocemment*.  in  view  of  a  tremendous  struggle — 
bat  our  object,  after  all,  was  but  to  conquer  amciliation  '  Such  was  the  Umguage  iicces- 
rarj  till  a  period  very  clom?  on  to  the  Declaration  of  Independenoe,  for  the  parpoee  of 
**  keeping  f^oDt  and  rear  together  !'*  This  was  not  nov  the  deliberate  and  therefore  Oe 
"  (b'to^table  duplicity  "  roTTiii'  iiTi  - 1  nf  I  v  Mr.  .T;iv.  It  was  the  r>fCM»ary  resort  of  tdf- 
dtfence  ia  immtaiaU^  prtuing  and  practical  datiger,  aod  was  as  juatiliable,  therefore,  at 

■oj  olher  wile  Of  WW. 
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doubt  John  Adams's  assertions  when  he  declares  that  lie  feli 
thus,  or  whon  he  declares  that  the  prompt,  frank,  explicit,  and  de- 
tmre  Jetieraon  "  went  with  him  at  all  points."  And  certainly 
Sunnel  AdamSy  prooininently  the  Anarch  of  the  Kevolution— > 
one  of  the  moBt  inflexible,  nncompromUing,  and  daantlesB  men 
that  ever  marched  in  the  bloody  van  of  civil  war — conld  not 
have  been  a  jot  behind  the  most  darinc^  colleague.  K.  H.  Lee 
belonged  to  the  same  personal  and  parliamentary  set.  He  inra- 
riably  acted  with  the  Adamses. 

Bnt  John  Adams's  mistake,  in  a  record  written  thirty  years 
afterwards  (and  after  a  century  of  events)  was,  undoubtedly,  in 
supposing  he  talked  openly  in  Congrsssthronghont  1775,  what 
he  only  talked  among  confidential  associates.  This  mistake 
woiiU]  be  not  an  unnatural  one  to  an  accurate  writer,  nudef 
BQch  circnmstances :  and  for  an  unquestionably  honest  one,  a 
more  habitually  inaccurate,  careless,  and  contradictory  writer, 
in  regard  to  details,  than  John  Adams,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  the  whole  history  of  literature.  Mr.  Jay  was  in  Congress 
daring  the  whole  period  of  which  he  speaks — from  the  first 
meeting  of  the  first  session  down  to  May,  1776.'  lie  wa^  not 
probably  in  the  secrotp,  any  moro  than  he  was  in  the  policy,  of 
the  ultra  Whigs-  But  lia<1  Mr.  Adams  openly  aflvocatcd  inde- 
pendence on  the  floor  of  Congress  when  he  says  he  did,  the  ear 
of  the  cautioua  and  circumspect  Jay  would  not  have  fiuled  to 
catch  the  sound,  and  his  not  only  scmpulous,  bnt  most  accurate 
pen  wonld  never  have  made  the  unqualiiied  assertions  it  did  to 
the  tra^lator  of  Botta.  Moreover,  Mr.  Adams  himself  drops 
into  one  of  his  customary  contradictions,  (in  his  letter  to  G.  A. 
Otis)  by  acquiescing  in  all  Judge  Jay's  statements. 

The  point  we  have  discussed  ia  not  german  to  any  necee* 
sary  topic  of  this  biography  ;  but  we  confess  we  are  as  tired 
as  Judge  Jay  was,  of  hearing  the  intensity  of  our  forefathers' 
patriotism  and  foresight  vindicated  at  the  expense  of  their  de- 
cent regard  for  trulh ;  and  we  may  add,  of  what  was  likely  to 
have  been  the  natural  feeling  of  their  hearts,  as  civilized, 
morally  cultivated,  and  politic  men.  Even  Mr.  Wirt,  it  seems 
to  as,  fell  into  this  stale  error,  when  he  recorded  conversations 
of  thirty  or  forty  yean  standing  (for  all  that  appears  to  the  con- 

*  He  tben  retorned  home  to  take  hie  seat  ia  the  CoiiTeDtion  or  **  Qmunm  "  of  Now 
Yttk.  8eo]ii>LiteaiidWiilinip,voLLp.4a. 
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trary,  till  then  unwritten),  to  bHow  that  his  hero,  ]\[r.  Henry, 
even  "  before  one  drop  of  ]>lood  was  sheil  in  our  contest,"  foresaw, 
predictec],  and  consequently,  we  arc  left  to  infer,  labored  for  a 
declaration  of  independence,  and  all  that  followed  it,  with  super- 
prophetic  ken  as  to  details!'  Far  be  it  from  us  to  snatch  a  de- 
coration from  the  laurelled  bust  of  Henry.  With  far  more 
"blanks"'  than  Mr.  Wirt's  j)riva(e  correspondence  a.-.-.i<xns  to 
him,'  he  was  a  man  both  to  be  revered  and  loved.*  Diit  is  it  at 
all  probable  that  Mr.  Wirt  would  liave  claimed  for  him  such  a 
remarkable  jtrescience  in  j-eirard  to  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, had  he  known  that  a  letter  would  one  day  see  the  light 
which  seems  to  conclusively  show  that  Mr.  Henry  actnallv  hesi- 
tated  a  little  in  regard  to  making  that  declaration,  when  it  was 
Unally  proposed  ?* 

But  why  should  we  w^:)nder,  or  deem  it  any  way  discredit- 
able to  our  ancestors,  that  they  threw  away  the  scabbard  with 
great  hesitation  and  reluctance,  in  that  stern  struggle?  That 
Eentiint'iits  of  loyalty  and  alfection  towards  the  j)ai"ent  country 
could  survive  Lexington  and  Lunker's  Hill,  may  now  seem  a 
matter  of  astonishment;  but  we  forget,  after  almost  a  century 
of  separation  and  self-government — after  becoming  accustomed 
to  institutions  and  associations  so  different — after  the  formation 
of  an  entirely  new  class  of  ideas  in  the  science  of  government, 
and  an  experience  which  has  ilemonstrated  the  success  of  those 
ideas — the  innumerable  ties  of  blood,  language,  literature,  legal 
and  social  institutions,  wliich  liuked  our  forefathers  to  tlie  land 

1  See  Wirt's  Henry,  p.  111. 

*  For  %  very  eurloiiB  tnd  ftniitfiif  letter  In  regard  to  Kr.  Henry,  end  to  WtVB 

matrrinh  f(<r  writing  his  biography,  f«ce  Wirt'a  letter  to  Judge  I>ebliey  Oerr,  of  Aog.  10| 

181.'>.  given  in  Kcnriody's  Memoir?  of  Wirt.  vol.  i.  p.  341. 

*  Wi'  (  iiiii.'^-.  ttujt  tiiore  is  soraethin;?  irn^si-^tiblv  attrurtivo  to  in  tin'  lyti'^al  penios 
end  in  the  exquiaitti  iiuturaiuesH  and  banhomit  of  bis  character.  We  thiuk  Mr.  Wirt  haa 
im$»d  him  up  too  moch.  Wirt  \va.s  the  embodiment  of  Bocial  cultivation — Henryof  wild 
Bttore.  The  letter  to  Carr,  referred  to  in  tbe  preceding  note,  eatisflee  ne  tlwl  wtat  did 
not  f ul  I  v  appreeiaie.  or  fed  hid  ftnbject ;  and  hence  the  troubles  nmraltd  in  that  tdter.  Tet 
wt'  arc  fully  -iatistii'il  that  Henry,  irithuul  any  dressing  up,  would  have  stood  forth  more 
aitrartirrhf,  more  vigorously  evm,  to  posterity.  His  very  faults  would  have  made  him 
more  lovable. 

*  The  letter  referred  to  ia  one  from  General  Charles  I^e  (then  in  WilUam»baig)  tc 
Mr.  Henry,  stating  the  objectionfl  to  an  immediate  declaration  made  by  the  latttr^  in  oon* 
Tenation,  tkt  dag  bi/artttMd  attempting  to  convince  Mr.  Henry  that  he  was  in  an  ffrrvr. 
The  objection  of  Mr.  Henry,  however,  eeenu  to  have  been  only  one  of  time.  He 

thoiicrht  tlio  "pnl«e  of  France  aofl  Spain"  onjiht  previously  to  have  I"  ' !i  f  't.  Lee';:  letter 
in  dait  il  M.iv  7,  1770.  rt)ns«?quet)tiy  the  conversation  took  place  ri^ht  (luiif  before  the 
Virpiiii.i  '  ■.iiiv.'iuiun  iu-ti  v.i  i  Hi  ir  dcK-j^atcs  in  ('oiiirrej^s  tf>  lunvt;  for  imlciK  nilt  iirc. 
and  whiir  that  tuhject  wn%  umler  ducaasion.  As  Mr.  Henry  did  not  op}>o*e  the  restdution 
ia  the  Convention,  he  probably  did  not  allow  the  views  expressed  to  General  Lee  to 
become  public.  But  taia,  perhMS,  explaini  whyt  on  this  oceanon  qf  occonoiM,  hk 
"anMnalnml  voioe"  was  nol  fieardt  For  Lea's  letter,  see  An.  Archives,  5th  ser. 
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from  wliicfi  they  spriin2^.  The  sentiment  of  loyaltv  to  consti- 
tuted authority,  is  ever  strong  in  considerate,  and  porliaps  is 
natural  to  elevated,  minds.  And  tlio  warmer  bentiment  of 
patriotism,  common  to  all  men,  included  in  the  boisoms  of  our 
ancestors  Kn^Iand  as  well  as  America.  Great  Britain  was  their 
country  as  much  as  America.  Many  of  them  had  been  born 
there;  multitudes  of  them  had  been  educated  there;  near  and 
dear  relatives  of  all  of  them  continued  to  reside  there.  They 
felt  that  to  separate  themselves  politically  from  it,  was  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  freest  as  well  as  the  most  powerful 
gOYemment  on  earth^and  this  for  the  purpose  of  plunging 
into  an  unexplored  and  doubtful  future.  That  fntore  was  not 
then  illumined  by  the  broad  lights  which  their  own  oxperienoe 
and  that  of  their  posterity  have  since  cast  over  it.  Their  pride, 
their  prejudices,  and  their  affections  were  with  the  An<j^lo-Saxon 
race — their  fathers  and  brothers.  They  were  equally  inheritors 
with  those  fathers  and  brothers  in  the  long  line  of  the  military 
triomphs  and  civic  glories  of  Kn^^land.  Aj^incourt  and  Kami- 
lies,  Drake  and  Marlborough,  Elizabeth  and  William  UL,  were 
words  in  their  national  history.  They  were  the  countrymen  of 
Alfred,  of  the  men  of  Runnymede  and  of  Hampden — of  Bacon, 
Locke,  and  Kewton — of  Sliak-peare  and  Milton.  Magna  Charta 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  legal  and  municipal  institutions  of 
England,  were  a  part  of  their  inheritance.  The  ancient  and 
peerless  abodes  of  learning  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam  and  the 
Isis— the  JBodleian,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  noble  benefactions 
and  acciiEoalations  of  ages  in  philanthropy  and  in  art,  in  many 
a  priceless  collection,  were  theirs.  The  ancient  public  and 
prirate  enstoms — ^the  traditions  and  prejudices — the  social  max- 
ims— ^the  bmvery  and  loyalty  in  man — ^the  stainless  faith  in 
woman — ^the  happy  and  inyiolable  homes— which  were  the 
Urthnghts  of  Englishmen,  were  theirs. 

To  what  country  were  they  to  tnm  for  effi<nent  aid  in  the 
unequal  struggle,  unless  to  France  ?  France  was  the  hereditary 
enemy  of  their  blood  and  name.  It  was  a  government  seem- 
ingly little  likely  to  foster  ^at  liberty  abroad,  of  which  it  did 
not  tolerate  a  vestige  at  home.  It  was  a  country  of  different 
language,  religion,  laws,  social  and  domestic  notions,  physical 
habits,  and  it  might  almost  be  said,  of  intellectual  oi^ganizations. 
France  and  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon  had  been  recently 
TO.  I — 9 
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Bmitten  and  humbled  by  England  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  American  colonists  had  contributed  their  full  share 
to  this.  On  tlie  savannas  of  the  Ohio,  and  under  the  ramparts 
of  Quebec,  their  bosoms  had  been  pressed  forward  foremost 
under  tlie  banner  of  St.  George.  Equally  then  as  Americans 
and  as  Englishmen,  they  hated  Frenchmen.  The  traditional 
prejudices  sucked  in  with  tlieir  mothers  milk,  nurtured  by 
their  nursery'  songs,  and  fostered  by  their  national  literature, 
bad  been  embittered  by  recent  war  and  mutual  injuries. 

If  not  to  France,  to  what  country  could  the  Americans  then 
tnm  ?  To  Spain,  to  Austria,  to  Prussia  or  to  Russia  ?  With 
each  of  tliese  the  prospect  of  obtaining  aid  was  leSvS — the 
alliance  still  more  unnatural.  Could  they  offer  any  induce- 
ments sufficient  to  tempt  the  States  General  of  Holland  into  an 
alliance  in  which  both  parties  would  not  be  a  nmtch  for  the 
flushetl  nn'ght  of  Knglaiul  ?  Indeed,  there  was  not  any  single 
power  in  Europe  which,  united  with  the  American  Colonies, 
could,  at  that  precise  juncture,  be  regarded  as  such  a  match.* 
It  required  a  combination  of  European  powers  to  produce  it 
What  materials  had  the  Americana  out  of  which  to  construct 
aod  consolidate  such  a  coalition  of  nations,  unless  they  bartered 
for  it  all  and  more  than  they  were  fighting  England  to  save  ? 

Tlie  euggcstions  of  rational  caution,  then,  coincided  with  the 
pleadings  of  ancient  affection  against  such  views  as  M.  Botta 
theoretically,  and  witbont  any  authority  whatever,  assigiiB  to 
out  forefathers  as  thoee  which  led  them  to  begin  the  BeTolation* 
aiy  struggle.  They  began  that  struggle  to  redrm  ffrievanees^ 
not  expecting  or  desiring  k  permanent  separation.  They  never 
struck  for  independence,  until  they  saw  the  only  remaining 
alternative  was  utter  subjugation.  Then  outraged  ancient  affec- 
tion turned  to  bate— then  caution  was  cast  to  the  winds — then, 
armed  with  the  weapons  of  despair,  tliey  resolved  to  be  free,  or 
to  diet 

A  curions  entry  (to  make  a  sadden  descent  in  our  theme) 
occurs  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  pocket  account  book^  before  the  re- 
assembling of  Congress.'  It  nins  thus : 

•  This  WM  decidedly  the  opfnion  of  M.  de  Vergcnnes,  the  celebrated  forelpfu  minlstor 
ot  France,  of  this  period,  in  regard  to  hif  own  conntry.  He  a;rain  and  attain  afterwards 
assnrcil  the  Amcrioan  Mini>»tcr<<  that  it  would  not  ho  nafe  for  Fraii'  -'  and  AniiTir  a  Itotft  to 
attempt  to  match  England  la  this  war— that  the  adheaioa  of  other  allies  muat  also  be  pro* 
evred.  Ei|f]aiidwMB«T«rb«fonordBMiop«nm«aBtiBbTopoMittlMt«foeh^ 
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**  WliHam»§mjft  Angmt  lY.— IMhnmd  to  Carter  Bnxion  tn  order  on  the  Trea* 
nrcr  in  ikror  of  J.-  Randolph,  At^.  Gonera],  for  £1S,  the  porehaM  nonoy  for  Us 

fiolin.    This  ilissolves  our  baim^  recorded  in  the  General  Gonit,  and  reTokota 
legacy  of  i!:io«>  sterling  to  him  IM>«  rtaiiding  in  my  will,  which  was  made  in  oonia 
qacnce  of  that  bargain."  * 

sugt^ests  to  UB  to  say  that  Mr.  Jefterson  retained  liis  full 
schoolboy  partiality  for  the  violin,  lie  did  so,  indeed,  through 
all  periods  of  his  Ufe.  The  i'ollowiug  eutry  occurs  iu  Mr.  Trist^s 
Memoranda : 


"Mr.  Jefferson  said:  'Albert!  came  over  with  a  troop  of  pla/ers  and  after* 
ward*  taoght  miuio  in  WUHamaburg.  Subsequently,  I  got  him  to  oomo  op  here 
(Xonticeno)  and  took  Icaaona  for  aoTeval  yeara.  I  anppoae  that  daring  at  leaat  n 

dozen  rears  of  inj  life,  I  pluycd  no  less  than  three  hourt  a  day  (!)  But,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  I  laid  ai«i(le  my  violin,  and  have  novtr  taken  it  up 
again.  At  first  I  carried  about  with  me  that  little  instrument  which  Tve  given  to 
Lewis;  bnt  mf  mind  waa  too  mneh  oeeupied  with  other  mntten.  I  haTo  heard 
Tiotti  often,  bat  never  derived  the  aame  pleasare  from  him  that  I  have  from 
AlbertL' — *Tott  bnve  two  fine  riolins  now?'  '  Yo!>,  I  have  two  that  would  fetch 
in  London  any  prke— one  a  violin  of  Sir  John  Bandolph'a  (N.  P.  T.  tbiniu  be 


*  Mr.  Richard  Randolph,  of  Washington  (of  the  Tackahoe  tkmily  of  Randolphs), 
eopie<J.  aA  a  cnrioflity,  tUi  record  of  a  bargain,  from  the  minates  of  tne  General  Court, 

and  it  w»s  included  among  more  valtuMc  napt  rs.  kin  lly  furaishfil  uh  hy  Unit  vjonllcman. 
Th«  violin  was  a  mafrnlficent  one.  ami  jaurn  in«tn:!ti<Tits  and  tho  fine  uccoiujkiii yinp  col- 
lection  of  muaic,  were  not  very  comtatMt  thin^^  in  Vir^'iina  at  that  day,  hni  the  peculi- 
arity of  the  terms  of  the  bargaiii,  as  well  as  the  portentous  array  of  attesting  witnesses, 
rimwa  thai  ttwo  wan  ae  mneh  or  ttejoeeeeaatte  leriooi  fai  the  ammgement.  Here  ia 


**O0M4r  no,  im. 

It  is  aj^reed  between  John  Randoph,  Esq.,  of  the  City  of  Williamsburg,  and  Thomas 
JeOersoD.  of  the  County  of  Alhi-murle.  that  in  ca.-'e  the  Kaid  John  Mhall  nnrvive  the  nald 
Thomaa,  tbat  the  Exr  h  ur  A  im'rH  of  the  Thomaii  ohall  deliver  to  the  aaid  John 
800  ponda  aterlinc  of  tlie  biM>ks  of  the  aaid  Thomas,  to  be  chosen  by  the  said  Jolu,  or 
y  not  booka  snIBelent,  flie  deiielaBey  to  be  made  op  In  money:  And  In  ease  the  aaid 
Thomat  should  survive  the  said  John,  that  the  Executors  of  the  aaid  John  shall  deliver  to 
the  «nid  Thomas  the  violin  whirh  the  Raid  John  brought  with  hira  into  Vir^^inia, 
toa.  tlu  r  with  ;\U  hi-  inusie  com]io-t".l  for  the  violin,  or  in  lieu  therenf.  if  defitroyed  by 
any  accident,  'JO  pound-*  sterling  worth  of  book:*  of  the  mid  John,  to  be  chosen'by  the 
aaMlhomas.  in  witne^'^  whereof  the  r'aiit  John  and  Thomas  have  hereunto anbaerlbed 
ttMbaamea  and  affixed  their  seala  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

"  Jonr  JUimotra  (L.  a) 

**Bmled  and  delivored In preaenee of:  "Tk.  Jivnnwm (L. a) 

"  G.  Wythe, 

Tho'*  Everand, 
"  P.  Henrv.  Jr. 
•'Will,  Drew, 

Richard  Starke, 
**Wm.  Jobnaon, 
"  Ja.  Steptoe. 
"  Firginis,  as. 

At  a  general  eoort  bold  at  tiw  oapitol  on  the  12th  day  of  April,  1771,  this  agreement 
vas  acknowledged  bj  John  Hiadolph  andThomaa  Jeflbnon,  paraea  tharetoi  and  ordered 

to  be  recorded. 

"Tiile, 

Bbi.  Walueb,  0. 0  Cor.' 
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■tldX'  the  othftr  a  Cremona  more  than  a  hundred  years  old.*   (Monticello,  March 

We  suppose  the  Alberti  here  ineMtioiu'd  was  Doniinico,  the 
(•ele])rate(l  Venetian  musieian — ^and  more  cch'hrated  as  a  harp- 
sichortl  player  tlian  a  violinist.  At  all  events,  ^[r.  Jefferson's 
teacher  was  also  his  (future)  wife's  master  on  the  former  instru- 
ment. The  "  little  instrument  given  to  Liewis "  (his  fourth 
grandson,  Lewis  Randolph)  wiis  a  "kit,"  or  small  liddle — which, 
as  he  remarks,  he  "  carried  about  "  with  him,  in  his  younger 
days,  on  journeys,  of  almost  all  kinds.  It  took  up  but  a  tritle 
of  room  packed  in  its  little  case,  and  afforded,  he  used  to  say,  a 
capital  way  of  whiling  away  the  time  before  the  people  were  up 
where  he  was  staying.  It  could  even  be  played  in  doors,  in 
thick  walled  houses,  without  disturbing  tlie  occupants  of  adjoin- 
ing  rooms. 

Mr.  Jefferson  is  not  to  be  understood  literally  that  he  never 
took  up  his  violin  again,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  devolu- 
tion, lie  means  that  he  ceased  to  make  it  a  ])art  of  his  daily 
and  regular  occupation  ;  for  he  certainly  continued  to  play, 
occasionally,  for  his  own  divei*sion.  or  that  of  others,  until  his 
right  wrist  was  broken  past  (full)  recovery,  in  France." 


'  It  wa-.  in^ltMil.  ftB  jni<t '*o('n.  John,  the  $on  nfPir.Tobn. 

*  Cotnpure  this  with  the  following  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  dated  Jane  8th,  177S,  to  a 
correspondent  in  Prance,  whose  addrew  is  lost: 

•"If  there  it  »  gratifloatioD,  which  I  envj  unj  people  in  this  vorld,  It  is  to  f«m 
eonntrj  its  nrairio.  Thin  is  the  fevorite  pamion  or  mj  iioal,  and  fortane  has  csst  my  lot 

in  a  ronntry  where  it  \*  in  a  ^tnto  of  '1cj»Tor:ihlc  harbarism.  From  the  line  of  life  in  which 
we  cunji'cttire  yon  to  he.  I  hiivc  for  «<iia>-  time  lost  the  hope  of  «e<'in(r  you  here.  Should 
the  m.  lit  ji!<i\i'  JO.  I  ^h.lll  .i-k  \  "nr  iHhi?»tance  in  proruriiiL'  ;i  Mili>titu(f.  who  may  ho  a 
proficient  in  '•inKin;;,  etc.,  on  tlit-  h:«rpsichord.  I  ehoald  l>e  contented  to  receive  suchsn 
one  two  or  three  years  hence  ;  when  it  is  hoped  bO  WMf  00B6  more  safely  and  Had  hsrs 
a  greater  plentiy  of  those  oseftil  things  wliich  commerM  alone  oan  fbmlsh. 

"  Hie  Donnos  of  an  Ameriean  fortune  wfll  not  admit  the  Indn1f;ence  of  a  domestle 
band  of  mnajeiftn^.  yet  I  have  thonzht  that  a  passion  for  mu<'ic  mi'/ht  he  Kooncileil  with 
that  economy  which  we  are  obliK<'<|  to  observe.  I  retain  anions  ni  v  tlomeRtJo  RervantA  a 
p.iv  li  111  1.  i\  \vi  iiver,  a  cabinet-maker.  Rn<l  a  stone  cutter,  to  which  I  would  add  a 
vigneron.  In  a  country  where,  like  your*,  music  is  culti\  atcii  and  practised  by  every 
class  of  men,  I  snppose  there  might  be  found  ncrsene  Of  these  trades  who  could  perform 
on  the  French  horn,  clarinet,  or  haatboy,  and  bassoon,  ao  thai  one  nteht  have  a  band 
of  two  French  horns,  two  clarinets,  two  nantboys,  and  a  bassoon,  wffhoni  enlareint^  their 
domestic  expenses.  A  certaintv  of  employment  for  a  half  dozen  years,  and  at  the  cnl 
of  that  time,  to  find  them,  if  they  chose,  a  convevance  to  their  own  country,  niicht 
induce  them  to  come  here  on  rea^'onabie  wapes.  \Vithout  meaning  to  pive  you'trouble, 
perhaps  it  might  be  practicable  for  you,  in  your  ordinary  intercourse  with  your  people, 
to  find  oatsaoh  men  rlispo-oil  to  come  to  America.  8o)iriety  and  good  nature  wonla  be 
desirable  pwti  of  their  characters.  If  yon  thinlc  anch  a  plan  practicable,  and  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  Inform  me  what  will  be  necesssry  to  be  done  on  my  part,  I  wil!  take  care 
th;i1  it  -ball  he  ilntic  Tho  necessary  expcnsos,  when  informed  of  them.  I  can  remit 
befoio  :h<  y  lire  waiitiiii^.  to  any  port  in  France,  with  which  country  alone  we  have 
Safe  corM'-pon<lence. 

•  Capt.  Bibby,  an  aid-de-camp  of  General  Frasier,  taken  prisoner  at  Saratoga,  and 
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The  memoranda  of  this  period  (the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1775)  fihow  lir.  Jefferson  busy  in  making  additions  to  his  bouse 
— improving  the  grounds  and  roads  about  it,  and  extending  his 
kitchen  garden.  Of  a  somewhat  fastidious  appetite,  and  sab- 
sisting  moatly  on  regetables,  he  cultivated  an  extraordinary 
yariety  of  eacnlents,  and  collected  them  with  care  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and,  on  every  opportunity,  from  Europe. 

His  family,  in  Albemarle,  now  consisted  of  tliirty-four  free 
persons  and  eighty-three  slaves.  His  oldest  child,  Martha,  was 
nearly  three  years  old.  His  second,  Jane  Bandolph,  died  in 
September,  aged  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  illness  and  death  of  this  child  prevented  him  from  set- 
ting oat  for  Philadelphia  to  take  his  seat  in  Congress  before  the 
S5th  of  September,  though  that  body  had  convened  on  the  5th, 
and  obtained  a  quorum  on  the  18th  of  the  month.  ICr.  Jeffer- 
son reached  the  seat  of  government,  this  time,  in  six  days  I 

CSongress  continued  to  proceed  with  its  usual  mixture  of 
caution  and  vigor,  until  the  news  arrived  of  the  King's  refusal 
to  notice  its  second  petition.  That  very  day  (November  9th) 
the  members  signed  a  written  pledge  not  to  divulge  directly  or 
iodireetly  "  anything  in  relation  to  incomplete  proceedings,  with- 
out leave,  or  anything  determined,  which  the  House  should 
order  to  be  kept  secret,  and  that  any  violator  of  this  pledge 
should  be  expelled,  and  deemed  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of 
America."  On  the  29th  the  House  adopted  a  letter  to  the  Col- 
onies' Agents,  in  regard  to  the  King's  refusal  to  notice  their 
second  petition,  and  in  regard  to  the  Boyal  Proclamation  of 
August  S3d,  in  which,  though  they  avow  their  determination 
to  rely  to  the  last  on  Heaven  and  their  own  virtuous  efforts  for 
security  against  the  abusive  system  pressed  by  the  Administra- 
tiou  for  the  ruin  of  America,"  they  declare  "  there  is  nothing 
more  ardently  desired  by  North  Anierica  than  a  lasting  union 
with  Great  Britain  on  terms  of  just  and  equal  liberty !"  On  the 
6th  of  December,  a  spirited  declaration  was  adopted  in  regard 
to  the  Bojal  Proclamation  (declaring  the  Colonic  in  a  state  of 

w>i<-i  rpmairi'^'l  with  ih"  other  Sirntocra  prisonors  for  «ovpral  j-t^ars  at  Pharlott^'sville. 
Yiiriniat  ^  ^'iVwcjuently  s<itll<'(l  in  New  York.  inforiiKMl  a  friend  of  ours  ((leu.  J. 
A.IMX),  ttiat  in  the  frefjnent  visit*  of  the  British  otfl -or-*  at  Mr.  Jefferson's  housf.  iihihIc 
WM  «Aen  mtrodnoed — all  who  could,  playing  on  some  instrument,  or  singing  with  their 
bolt  and  hotlew.  He  said  he  (Bibbr)  onen  played  doeta  on  the  TioUn  with  Mr.  Jeffer> 
MB.  and  he  considered  him  the  flne^it  nnprofeMoaal  pl^ar  he  ever  kMrd  oa  (he  instn 
iKnt.   Bibby  himself  waa  a  fine  player. 
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rebellion,  etc.),  in  which  a  want  of  alliance  to  *^  our  King"  is 
ezpre88l7  lepadiated,  and  the  British  C^onstitndon."  pro- 
nonnced  "  onr  best  inheritance  1" 

"Mr,  Jeffenon  set  ont  for  home  on  the  28th  of  December. 
We  are  not  able  to  state  poeitivelj  the  occasion  of  this  absence, 
bnt  the  presumption  would  seem  to  be  that  it  finds  its  explana- 
tion in  the  antecedents  of  the  fact  thus  stated  in  his  pocket 
account  book:  "March  31,  (1776).  Mj  mother  died  about 
eight  o'clock  this  morning  in  the  57th  year  of  her  age."  He 
did  not  take  his  seat  again  in  Congress  (the  same  record  shows) 
until  Monday,  May  13th,  1776,  in  the  midst  of  exciting  events  1 
This  will  account  for  his  name  not  appearing  in  so  many  of  the 
preliminary  steps  whicli  gradually  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.*  Beasons  for  the  prolongation 
of  his  absence  will  be  by  and  by  mentioned. 

Congress  had  kept  continuously  in  session  from  his  departure 
until  his  return.  We  will  not  enumerate  in. detail  those  well 
known  historic  events,  in  and  out  of  that  body,  which  had 
occurred  in  the  interval,  but  an  allusion  to  some  of  the  leading 
ones  is  necessary  to  the  continuity  of  our  narration. 

Disastrous  news  arrived  from  England  before  the  close  of 
the  winter  of  1775-^.  The  King  had  opened  Parliament  with 
a  speech  in  which  he  had  denounced  the  Colonists  as  rebels, 
seeking,  with  deceitful  pretences,  to  establish  an  independent 
empire ;  and  his  Majesty  recommended  decisive,  coercive 
measures  against  them.  Enough  members  were  found  in  Par^ 
liament  selfishly  anxious  to  retain  America  in  a  position  of  mere 
convenience  to  British  commercial  and  navigation  interests,  or 
instigated  by  their  high  monarchical  principles,  or  exasperated 
by  collision,  or  instigated  by  love  of  place  and  the  smiles  of  a 
Court,  to  constitute  a  deciuve  majority  in  that  body  as  hostile 
to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  American  people,  as  that 
Sovereign  whose  bigoted  love  of  prerogative  and  sordid  obsti- 
nacy had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  pushing  mattei-s  to  their 
present  pass.  Accordingly,  the  answer  to  the  Royal  Address 
(adopted  by  a  vote  of  seventy-six  to  thirty-three  in  the  Lords, 
and  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  to  one  hundred  and  eight 

1  And  it  accounts  alno  for  the  following  remark  in  John  Adara^'s  Autobiosrraphv  : 
"Mr.  Jeflersou  bad  beeu  uuw  [Jaly,  177G,]  about  a  year  a  member  of  Coogre&B,  but 
bad  attended  Ui  duty  in  tlia  Houe  a  wjmaU  pvt  of  the  tim«t  olo.*'— Ltfk  mti  VPbria, 

TOl.  U.  D.  511 
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in  the  Commons)  gave  asBnrances  of  the  firm  eupj^ort  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  propoeed  n\ea8ure8.    The  very  moderately  concili- 
atory propositions  made  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Bnrke, 
and  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  were  summarily  voted  down,  and  not 
far  from  the  middle  of  December  the  atrocious  '^Prohibitory 
Act,^'  as  it  was  generally  designated,  passed.    It  was,  in 
effect,  a  declaration  of  war,  and  a  war  unrestrained  by  the 
customB,  and  unmitigated  by  the  deceocies  of  civilization.  It 
authorized  the  confiscation  of  American  vessels  and  cargoes, 
and  those  of  all  nations  found  trading  in  American  ports.  It 
aurlK  irizod  British  commanders  to  impress  American  crews  into 
the  British  Navy,  and  to  place  them  on  the  same  footing  with 
Toluntaiily  enlisted  seamen ;  that  is,  to  give  them  a  choice 
between  parricide  and  being  hung  at  a  yard-arm !  *  Finally, 
it  referred  all  future  negotiations  to  two  Commissioners,  to  be 
srat  out  along  with  a  conquering  armament,  who  wore  allowed 
to  grant  pardons  to  individuals  and  Colonies,  on  aubmimony 
thus  leaving  no  future  alternative  opposed  to  the  latter  but  the 
swnrd,  and  indicating  that  henceforth  all  appeals  to  King  or 
Parliament  were  cut  off.   Against  this  measure,  not  exceeded 
in  pore  despotism  by  any  in  the  history  of  the  Plantagenet 
mouarchs  before  Magna  Charta,  which  nothing  in  the  mad 
strngglee  of  the  Stuarts  had  equalled,  the  warnings  and  en- 
treaties of  a  Chatham,  a  Fox,  and  a  Burke,  were  lifted  up  in 
vain! 

Concnrrently  with  these  legislatiTe  Steps,  the  practical  ones 
for  carrying  on  tlio  toar,  with  a  laro;e  army,  were  entered  upon. 
Finding  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  oLtuiii  the  necessary 
tecniits  at  home,*  and  that  the  existing  £oglish  and  Irish  regi- 
ments embarked  with  such  reluctance  that  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  a  guard  upon  the  transports  "to  keep  them  from 
deserting  by  wholesale,"  *  the  Ministry  successively  applied  to 
Roasia,  the  States-Gtoueral,  and  iinally,  several  of  the  German 
States  for  merceuariee.  But  the  fierce  semi-barbarous  battalions 

<  Tt  WM  !n  allnBimi  to  fhb,  tbftt  the  Declaration  of  Tixlependence  fuiid:  "He  [tlie 

King]  ha-'  constrained  our  ritir^n'^  taken  rapfiv*»  <>ii  tho  hiub  ^M»a!<  to  bear  arms  against 
their  country.  t<^  become  the  cxecutioncra  of  their  friends  ami  brethren,  or  to  fall  them- 
■elves  by  their  huiiils." 

«  Arthur  Lee  enclosed  a  confldeatial  letter  to  FYanUin,  Feb.  IS.  1776,  in  which  ft  hi 
declared :  "  They  [tlie  Minii^trr]  hn%  fonnd  it  itnpoaBible  to  rMfolIni  Ehwland,  Ireland, 
•r  ScotJaad,  thoogh  the  leadins  people  of  the  uwl  wo,  In  a  ma,  TlMontlj  igainil 
America." 

■  flMMBMMter.  ln.AfddfM,4ttnr.ToLiv.llM. 
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wliich  under  Ronmnzoff  and  Snwarrow  had  earned  the  banners 
of  Catherine  II.  over  the  desolated  fields  of  Poland  and  Moldavia, 
through  tlie  horrors  of  Bender,  were  not  to  be  sold  to  execute 
the  slau'diters  of  the  Kin«:  and  Government  of  "free  and  consti- 
tulional  England,"  The  States-General  refused  the  price  of 
blood  in  terms  of  indignant  scorn.'  The  infamy  of  filling  up 
the  British  armament  was  reserved  for  the  Princes  of  tiiree 
or  four  petty  Gernum  States — Princes  luid  States  destined  in 
a  few  short  years,  under  the  sjnirning  lieel  of  an  invader,  to 
drain  the  bitter  cuji  of  retribution  to  the  dregs — and  thus  a 
foreign  horde,  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  Englishmen, 
as  ignorant  and  uninterested  in  the  merits  of  the  controverey 
as  the  horses  they  rode,  or  the  cannons  they  pointed,  were  seut 
by  one  to  subjugate  another  portion  of  the  British  realm  ! ' 

As  the  news  of  these  events  successively  reached  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  and  people,  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1775-6, 
tiie  contest  took  a  new  coloring.  Not  only  the  bold,  but  the 
moderate  began  now  to  see  the  real  alternative  before  them. 
And  at  a  critical  moment  the  remedy,  and  the  path  to  it,  were 
]>ointed  out  by  a  master  hand.  "Common  Sense"  was  pub- 
lished l)y  Thomas  Paine,  and  a  more  eflective  popular  ajipeal 
never  went  to  the  bosoms  of  a  nation.  Its  tone,  its  manner, 
its  biblical  allusions,  its  avoidance  of  all  ojjenly  impassioned 
appeals  to  feeling,  and  its  unanswerable  common  sen^e  were 
cx(piisitely  adapted  to  the  great  audience  to  which  it  was 
addressed ;  and  calm  investigation  will  satisfy  the  historical 
student  that  its  effect  in  preparing  the  popular  mind  for  the 

>  Bee  opinion  riven  by  Jooam  I>BKTaiita'CAra.uir,iiponflienqiieBCoffhenBff 

of  Great  Britain  for  the  loan  of  the  Scol^  Brigade,  in  the  Aft»embly  of  the  States  of 
OvKBVssKi,.  December,  1775,  in  Am.  ArcWvea,  4th  scr.  vol.  iv.  2^:,.  It  rvmU  CioorRo 
III.  an  pretty  a  !*  <  luro  on  his  coihIik  t  as  niii  tie  fdiiiid  in  the  Amt-ri'  an  iiiiiiiife^l*H  -  of  the 
period,  and  the  writer  declarer  he  ''thtnlis  the  Araericans  worthy  of  every  uiau'fl  est.'em, 
and  looks  upon  them  as  a  brave  people,  defending  in  a  becoming,  manly,  and  reliKi«u» 
nuuiMri  thoM  rights  which,  at  mnu  tkgi  thriet  from  Qod,  not  from  tht  Ltgitlature  nf 
Ormt  OrUirim,**  Well  done.  Dns !  TUa  was  higher  ground  thaa  wia  lalett  bj  moat 
of  the  Aaeilcan  leaden !  A  tfngle  negative  thm  sufliccd  to  dtftaH  %  propoirftioii  bofDna 
the  States  of  Holland,  and  the  Scotch  Brigade  wm  not  loane<I ! 

'  It  is  lull  justice.  how< n  r,  to  these  troopH  to  wiy,  that  tin  v  Renerally  came  as  relnc- 
tantly  as  did  the  British.  Various  letter*  of  the  period  prove  this.  And'no  troops  were 
Bent  to  America  who  conducted  thenuelvoa  more  mildly,  or  who  an^inutd  so  ainoerely 
to  bewail  the  nature  of  their  aerrioe.  When  their  blood  got  ap,  the  AnituA troopa/brfil 
•n  their  original  misgivings !  We  ahaU  have  oeeaaion  w  aee  aum  of  thfai  ffiflfireneo 
hereafter. 

But  even  this  forcrd  recruiting:  in  Germany,  stung  to  the  quick  the  pride  and  feelings 
of  the  German  settlers  of  Am  rit  .i.  partirularly  in  Pennsylvania.  In  some  place*  (it  is 
recorded  by  the  historian  (irahamc),  the  o/J  and  suj>rrannuu^»f  men  formed  tbemaelrea 
into  volunteer  companies,  expressly  to  meet  those  who  by  HelUflg  tteir  awoida  tO  • 
/bfvjfii  tjraat,  had  Drought  diagrace'  on  the  Germaa  father-laod. 
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Declaration  of  IndependeDce,  exceeded  that  of  any  other  paper, 
q)eechy  or  document  mad^  to  fayor  it,  and  it  would  scarcely  be 
exaggeration  to  add,  than  all  other  each  means  pat  together. 

John  Adams,  with  a  childish  petulance,  and  with  a  rancor 
BO  vehement  that  it  appears  ridicnloos,  spares  no  occasion  to 
underrate  Paine's  serrices,  and  to  assaolt  his  opinions  and 
character.  We  cannot  attribute  this  to  the  sincere  prejudices 
which  might  have  influenced  Mr.  Adams's  Puritan  ancestors 
on  the  score  of  religion ;  for  an  attentiye  examination  of  Mr. 
Adanu's  own  religious  yiews,  as  deyeloped  in  his  later  corres- 
pondence with  Jefferson,  will  leave  it  difficult  to  say  where  he 
had  vastly  the  advantage  of  Paine,  on  the  score  of  orthodoiy, 
if  tried  bj  that  Puritan  standard.'  In  short,  his  transparent 
motive  seems  to  be  to  decry  the  author  of  a  paper  which  had 
too  much  the  credit  of  preparing  the  public  mind  for  the  DecUr 
radon  of  Independence,  a  credit  which  "Mr.  Adams  was  more 
than  anxious  to  monopoliae.' 

Let  US  be  just  Paine's  services  in  paving  the  way  to  the 
Declaration,  are  not  to  be  mentioned  on  the  same  page 
with  John  Adams's.  Moreover,  Independence  would  have 
been  declared,  and,  perhaps,  nearly  as  early,  had  Paine  never 
written.  But  he  did,  at  a  propitious  moment,  and  with 
consummate  adaptation,  write  a  paper  which  went  like  the 
arrow  which  pierces  the  centre  of  the  target  Its  effect  was* 
instantaneous  and  tremendous  where  it  was  addressed.  Kaj,  it 
readied  elsewhere.  Hie  brilliantly  intellectual  General  Charles 
Lee  wrote  General  Washington,  that  this  "  masterly,  irresistible 
paformanee,"  c<Mivinced  hin  of  the  necessity  of  separation."* 
General  "Wsiahington  wrote  Joseph  Beed  (January  31, 1776) : 
*'A  few  more  such  flaming  arguments  as  were  exhibited  at 
Falmoath  and  Norfolk,  added  to  the  sound  doctrine  and  un- 
answerable reasoning  contained  in  the  pamphlet  'Oommon 
Sense,'  will  not  leave  numbem  at  a  loss  to  decide  on  the  pro 
priety  of  a  separation."  *  The  work  run  through  innumerable 
editions  in  America  and  France.   The  world  rung  with  it 

>  We  do  not,  of  oomw,  here  neak  of  Mr.  Adams  meraly  m  a  UnUarian  bot,  as 
iteteil  in  the  text,  im  tht  iigtt     lit  rtHgiim  vinst  dmmeptd  i»  Ida  eon  tapoHMm 

rtferrtd  to. 

*  Let  the  roa<1er,  an  one  <n<«tance,  read  his  Antobloiiuaphy  for  177J.   Cotomeaoe  St 
f.  503.  Tol.  ii.  of  hi*  Life  and  Work^*. 

*  For  this  lotto r,  see  Am.  Archives.  4th  sor.  vol.  iv.  839. 

*  See  ibid.  4tb  ser.  vol.  ir.  p.  889.  The  seateure  we  qaote  flhowfl  that  General 
TTii  iliiii^tutt  amid  tin  in"*T  ^  »  Fim  1  FalmoaUi  and  Norfolk  bad  been  Ml  on Tinbjtli* 
eoemj! 
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We  confess  we  have  no  sympathy  with  Mr.  Paioe's  religions 
Tiews.  If  his  personal  character  was  what  it  is  most  commonly 
alleged  to  have  been  (though  it  is  now  said  that  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration,  and  even  oat  and  ont  invcn* 
tion,  on  this  head),  there  was  much  in  it  that  no  man  can  admire. 
Bnt  concede  all  die  allegations  against  him,  and  it  still  leaves 
him  the  author  of  Common  Sense,"  and  certain  other  papers 
which  rung  like  clarions  in  the  darkest  honr  of  the  Keyolution< 
ary  struggle— inspiriting  the  bleeding,  and  starving,  and  pesti- 
lence-etricken,  as  the  pen  of  no  other  man  ever  inspirited  thenL 
Whatever  Paine's  faults  or  vices,  however  dark  and  crapulous 
the  dose  of  his  8toi*my  career,  when  he  is  spoken  of  as  the 
patriot,  and  especially  as  the  Bevolutionary  and  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  writer,  shame  rest  on  the  pen  which  dares  not  do  him 
justice  I  And  shame,  also,  ought  to  rest  on  the  most  cursory 
narrator  of  the  events  which  heralded  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, who  should  omit  to  enumerate  the  publication  of 
Common  Sense''  among  them ! 

Congress  continued  to  fully  keep  up  with  the  public  feeling 
in  its  enactments ;  nay,  we  think  it  was  generally  somewhat  in 
advance  (that  is,  taking  all  the  Colonies  together),  and  that  its 
constant  effort  was  to  tone  up  and  prepare  the  general  mind  (in 
some  places  it  was  not  necessary)  for  the  decisive  step.  It 
'admits  of  no  doubt  that  pretty  early  in  1776,  all  the  true  Whigs 
in  Congress,  moderates  as  well  as  ultras,  be<»me  satisfied  of  the 
necessity  and  expediency  of  separation,  and  that  henceforth  it 
was  only  a  question  of  time  with  them. 

Enactments  placing  the  struggle  on  the  footbg  of  open  war, 
instead  of  mere  insurrection — tissuing  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  against  the  enemies  of  our  commerce — advising  the 
local  authorities  to  disarm  the  disaffected — opening  the  ports  of 
the  country  to  all  nations  but  Great  Britain—directing  negotia- 
tions for  foreign  alliances  to  be  undertaken — were  successively 
made.  Finally,  on  the  10th  of  May,  a  resolution,  prepared  by 
John  Adams  and  R.  H.  Lee,  passed  the  House,  advising  all  the 
Colonics  to  form  governments  for  themselves ;  and  in  this,  unlike 
preceding  instances  of  giving  advice  on  the  same  subject,  no 
limitation  of  the  duration  of  die  governments  to  be  formed  to 
the  continuance  of  the  present  dispute,"  was  inserted.  TTiis, 
with  a  befitting  preamble,  written  by  John  Adams,  was  adopted  * 
on  the  15th  (the  day,  or  the  day  after,  Jefferson  again  took  his 
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seat'),  and  was,  obviously,  a  long  and  Ixjld  stride  in  the  direction 
of  indei'ondence,  and  mubt  have  been  imderstood  by  all  as  its 
signal  and  precurtor. 

Meanwhile  the  Colonial  Legislatures  exhibited  alnu^st  exact 
epitomes  of  the  Federative  one — only  all  had  not  yet  advanced 
to  precisely  the  same  point.  All  were  progressing  more  or  less 
raj>idly  towards  independence.  In  all,  there  were  able  men — in  » 
Bonie,  quite  as  able  as  tlieir  representatives  in  Congress.  In  some 
casern,  as  must  ever  ha})pen  in  popular  government,  the  repre- 
Eentative  was  toning  up  his  constituency  ;  in  others,  the  ct»n!?titu- 
ency  tlieir  repre^•entutive^,  tor  the  linal  leap.  So  it  ha])pened, 
too,  between  the  local  administrations  and  their  representative^^ 
in  Congress,  or  Congress  collectively.  They  constantly  acted 
and  reacted  on  each  other.  Congress  cheered  on  those  whom 
peculiar  circumstances  liad  rerulered  more  backward,  and  it 
tarried  for  them  a  little  by  the  way  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
prudently  waited  for  the  prompting  of  the  more  forward.  Thus 
it  avoided  the  appearance  of  dominating  over  public  opinion — 
thus  it  "  kept  front  and  rear  together." 

"  Early  in  April  (12th),  North  Carolina  "  empowered  "  her 
delegates  "  to  concur  with  the  delegates  of  other  Colonies  in 
declaring:  independency,"  '  At  its  "  May  session"  (the  day  of 
the  month  not  appearing  in  tlie  record  under  our  eye),  the 
General  Assembly  of  Ithodc  Island  abolished  its  act  of  allegi- 
ance, and  directed  all  commissions  and  legal  processes  hence- 
forth to  issue  in  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
'•Governor  and  Company."'  The  Connecticut  General  Assem- 
bly, which  met  on  the  0th  of  May,  before  its  adjoiu-nment 
(date  not  before  us),  repealed  its  act  against  high  treason,  and 
made  the  same  order  with  Khode  Island  in  regard  to  legal  pro- 
cesses.* On  the  15th  of  ^fay,  Virginia  took  a  Btill  more  deci- 
sive step,  by  instructing  its  delegates  in  Congress  to  move  for  a 
Declaration  of  Independence,  etc. — and  it,  at  the  same  time, 
passed  the  Rubicon  for  itself,  by  ordering  an  unlimited  and 
unconditional  Declaration  of  Rights,  and  "a  plan  of  govern- 
ment," in  other  words,  "  a  Constitution  "  to  be  framed.  Tlio 
resolutions  were  reported  by  Colonel  Archibald  Gary.  The 

'      reached  Philadolphia  on  the  14tb.        ■  Aawr.  Archives,  4th  aer.  vol.  T,  MO 
*  Amer.  Arclxives  4Ui  ser.  toI.  t.  1216.       «  lb.  4th  ser.  toI.  t.  1604,  1605. 
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first,  after  an  exeeediDgly  appropriate  and  dignified  preamble^ 
was  as  foUowB : 

"  Jit-si/!iif(i,  unanimoiLxly^  That  the  dclepatog  appointed  to  represent  this  Colony 
iu  General  Congress,  be  instructed  to  propOM  to  that  respectable  body  to  declare 
the  United  Colonlee  free  and  independent  Stetea,  absolved  from  ell  ellegUnce  to, 
or  dependence  upon,  the  Crown  or  ParUement  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  they  ^ve 
the  assent  of  this  Colony  to  such  declaration,  ami  to  whatever  meaeoret  may  bo 
thought  proper  and  necessary  by  the  Conprcfs.s  for  forming  foreign  alliancea,  and  a 
confederation  of  the  Colonies,  at  such  time,  and  in  the  manner,  as  to  theu  shall 
■eem  best:  Provided,  that  the  power  of  forming  govemmwit  for,  and  the  regula- 
tiona  of  the  internal  oonoema  of  each  Colony,  be  left  to  the  reqiective  Colonial 
legidatorea."  * 

By  the  originally  published  proceedings  of  the  Convention, 
lying  before  ns,  it  appears  that  one  of  the  delegates  of  Albe- 
marle was  George  Gilmer,  who  sat  for,  or  as  tlie  substitute  of, 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Tlireo  other  of  the  delegates  in  Congress, 
Harrison,  R.  H.  Lee,  and  Wythe,  were  also  members  of  the 
Convention  ;  but  none  of  thetn  left  Congress  to  take  a  seat  in  it 
until  after  Mr,  Jefferson's  return,  and  subsequently  two  of  them 
(Lee  and  AV^ythe)  did.  We  find,  by  entries  in  Mr.  Jefferson's 
account  book,  up  to  nearly  the  day  of  his  setting  out  for  Phila- 
delphia, that  he  was  collecting  money,  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, to  buy  powder  to  be  used  in  Virginia,  and  for  the  relief 
of  the  city  of  Boston.  We  cannot  but  suspect  that  in  these 
facts  we  find  a  clue  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  long  absence  from  Con- 
gress. There  was  pro])abIy  a  motive  in  four  members  of 
Congress  allowing  themselves  to  be  elected  to  this  convention, 
for  none  of  them,  beside  Harrison,  had  a  seat  in  that  of  1775.' 
What  was  that  motive?  Was  it  not  to  keep  up  a  communica- 
tion between  Virginia  and  Congress,  as  we  have  observed  was 
done  on  a  former  occasion,  when  an  all-important  measure  was 
on  foot?  We  have  seen  Mr.  Jefferson  once  before  kept  at  home 
to  frame  and  secure  the  passage  of  a  paper  where  Congress 
d*isired  Yii'ginia  to  set  the  pattern^  and  desired  it  to  solicit  from 
itself  (Congress)  precisely  what  Congress  had  in  the  minds  ol 
the  members  pre-resolved  to  do.  And  in  that  case  (the  answer 
to  Lord  North's  ^^Conciliatory  Proposition"),  the  paper  so 

>  The  latter  provlrfon  wae  also  ioBerted  in  the  Nerdi  Carolina  resolatlons.  Thii 
dkowa  whether,  at  the  avJUei^  the  American  coafederaey  waa  deiired  to  be  a  onion  of  the 
pnpft  or  of  the  aoiwi  aniifi- 

^«The  oriffauuly  pnbUahed  iifofteefllima  of  tho  OenvenHon  ef  1T7S  lie  before  va. 
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prepared  was  propontod  in  the  Virginia  Convention  by  the 
same  person,  ^Ir.  Jefferson's  kinsman  and  early  and  confiden- 
tial  friend,  Colonel  Archibald  Gary.    Our  conjectnres  do  not 
extend  to  the  mere  drafting  of  the  Virginia  resolutions  of 
May  15tli.    Mr.  Jefferson  might  or  might  not  have  had  a  hand 
in  this ;  and  we  regard  that  question  ;is  of  no  sort  of  conse- 
qnence.     But  we  do  believe,  from  the  facta  mentioned,  and 
from  several  trifling  corrohoratory  liints  not  perhaps  separately 
worth  specific  mention,  that  Mr.  Jeiieraon,  being  called  home 
as  stated,  remained  there,  by  some  understanding  probably 
with  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his  colleagues,  to  prepare  the 
public  mind  Ibr,  and  concert  with  the  prominent  men  elected 
to  the  Convention,  the  step  which  was  taken  on  the  15th  of 
Hay.     It  oaight  or  might  not  have  heen 'foreseen  that  the 
"supernatural  voice"  of  the  old  popular  leader,  in  the  Conven- 
tion (Ilenry),  would  remain  silent  on  this  question.    ^Ir.  Jeffer- 
son did  not  take  a  seat  in  the  body,  but  he  remained  at  home 
until  its  sesfiioii  commenced.    A  second  and  concurrent  object 
has  been  mentioned,  the  raising  of  money  for  the  purposes  spe- 
cified.   This  is  the  only  rational  solution  we  can  give  of  the 
long  and  remarkable  absence  from  Congress,  in  such  a  pe- 
riod as  the  spring  of  1776,  of  a  member  conceded  on  all 
liands  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  ardent,  daring,  and  ener* 
getic  of  the  Kevolntionary  leaders.   His  account  books  do  not 
give  an  inkling  of  any  business  of  his  own  'during  the  period, 
but  that  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  and  in  truth  there  was  less 
than  the  usual  quantity  even  of  such  business.  The  death  of 
his  mother  rendered  no  important  settlements  or  other  arrange- 
ments necessary.  The  family  business  was  in  so  systematic  a 
train,  that  this  event  did  not  make  six  hoars'  labor  necessary 
to  perfectly  re-adjust  it  And,  finally,  had  Mr.  Jefferson  been 
lolling  at  home  in  inglorious  ease  for  more  than  four  months 
during  this  most  eventful  ssssion,  is  it  probable  that  almost  as 
aoon  as  he  returned,  a  vote  of  Congress  would  have  placed  him 
in  the  chairmanship  of  the  most  important  and  most  honorable 
committee  to  which  the  Bevolution  had  given  birth — that  to 
draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence?    We  cannot  but 
believe  it  was  well  understood  he  had  been  very  patriotically 
employed !    Nay,  we  more  than  half  suspect  that  the  nature 
that  patriotic  service  was  understood,  and  that  this  actually  had 
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some  connection  with  his  being  phiced  on  the  committee  for 
drafting  tliut  Declaration  whicli  Virginia  had  called  for. 

Mr.  Adams  is  tlie  only  one  who  ha?  alluded  to  his  absence, 
and  he  vaguely  and  without  explaiKitory  remark,  showing  that 
he  had  no  very  definite  recollections  concerning  it,  after  a  lapse 
of  thirty  years.  But  is  it  said  that  Mr.  Jefferson  makes  no 
allusion  to  such  a  mission  on  his  part,  in  his  Memoir  or  his 
Correspondence?  Neither  does  lie  allude  to  his  ahmice.  Nei- 
ther does  he  mention  his  collection  of  money  for  Boston,  which 
appears  in  black  and  white  in  his  accounts.  Neither  does  he 
anywhere  hint  tliat  he  was  chairman  of  the  Safety  Committee 
of  his  county ;  or  that  he  was  chosen  to  the  State  Convention  of 
177G ;  or  a  hundred  other  facts  that  a  small  man  would  con- 
sider important,  wliicli  immediately  suggest  themselves  to  our 
memory  (and  which  the  reader  will  constantly  discover  as  we 
proceed).  Tliis  criterion  would  be  the  last  one  on  eartli  bj 
which  it  would  do  to  try  Mr.  Jefferson ! 

Tlie  Virginia  delegates  in  Congress  made  choice  of  Richard 
H.  Lee  to  move  the  resolutions  contained  in  their  instructions  of 
May  15th;  and  he  di<l  so  on  Friday,  the  7th  day  of  June,  John 
Adams  seconding  them.  Their  consideration  was  postponed 
until  the  next  day,  when  they  were  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole,  and  debated  throughout  Saturday  and  the  succeed- 
ing Monday.   On  the  latter  day  (10th)  Congress  resolved : 

*'  That  the  consideration  of  the  first  resolution  be  postponed  to  Monday,  the 
first  day  of  July  next ;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  that  no  tbie  be  kMt,  In  ease  the 
GongNM  agTM  thereto,  tbet  %  eonunittee  be  appointed  to  prepeN  a  declaimtion  to 

the  effect  of  the  said  first  resolution,  which  is  in  these  words:  That  theee  Colonies 
are,  atid  of  right  oiiirlit  to  be,  free  and  indc[>endont  States;  that  ihoy  arc  ahsohcd 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  Hritish  Crown  ;  and  that  all  political  connection  between 
them  and  the  Sute  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  diMilted." 

For  this  delay  of  twenty  days  on  the  "  first  resolation,"  Mr. 
Jefferson  afislgns  the  following  reason  in  his  Memoir : 

"  It  appearing  in  the  course  of  these  debates,  that  the  Coloniee  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennriylvaiiia,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina  were  not  yet 
matured  for  falling  from  the  parent  stem,  but  that  they  were  fast  advancing  to  that 
state  it  was  thought  most  prudent  to  weft  %  wlule  for  them,  and  to  postpone  the 
final  .edsion  to  July  let.** 

The  debate  on  the  8th  and  10th  had  been  earnest  and  ani* 
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mate  J — John  Adams,  R.  II.  Lee,  Mr.  Wythe,  and  others," 
speaking  in  the  atlirmative — Mr.  Wilboii,  Robert  R.  Liviiiirston, 
E.  Rutledge,  Mr.  Dickinson,  "and  others,"  in  the  negative. 
These  speakers'  names  and  a  eynopsis  of  tlieir  arguments,  are 
given  bv  Jefforaon.  He  distinctly  states,  without  any  exception, 
that  the  op)poncnts  of  the  resoUition  dechired  "they  were  friends 
to  the  measures  tliemselves,  and  saw  the  impossihiHty  that  we 
shuuM  ever  again  be  united  with  Great  Britain,  yet  they  were 
against  adopting  it  at  this  time."'  Their  ])rincipal  arguments 
were  that  tlie  j)eoj»Ie  of  the  middle  Colonies  were  not  yet  ripe 
for  the  ste]> — that  ]>renuiture  action  might  lead  fo  dissension  and 
even  to  &ecc'ssi«.»n — tliat  this  would  not  only  produce  its  own 
direct  (lisufttrous  coTi-eqnences,  but  prevent  \is  from  obtaining 
foreign  aid — that  we  had  little  reason  to  expect  aid  from  those 
to  whom,  as  yet,  we  had  alone  cast  our  eyes,  France  and  Spain, 
because  they 'Miad  reuson  to  be  jealous  of  that  rising  j)ower 
which  would  one  dav  certairdv  strip  them  of  all  their  American 
possessions,''  and  that,  therefore,  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
side  with  England,  the  one  to  recover  Canada,  and  the  other 
the  Floridas  ' — that  at  all  events  we  should  soon  hear  from 
France,  and  if  our  present  campaign  was  successful  (as  was 
anticipated),  we  could  make  alliance,  if  at  all,  on  better  terms; 
and  tliat  thus  no  time  would  be  lost,  for  aid  from  France  during 
the  present  campaign  would  be  out  of  the  question — and,  finally, 
that  it  was  j>rndent  to  fix  among  ourselves  the  terms  on  which 
we  would  form  au  alliance  before  we  irrevocably  committed 
ourselves  to  one. 

There  was  certainly  nothing  unmanly  or  unpatriotic  in  these 
positions,  and  Congress  showed  its  respect  for  the  most  impor- 
tant of  them,  by  giving  time  to  hear  [igain  and  finally  from  the 
doubtful  middle  Colonies,  before  it  proceeded  to  a  decision. 

On  Tuesday,  June  11th,  Congress  resolved  that  the  Commit- 
tee for  preparing  a  D^'rlaration  of  Independence  consist  of  five 
persons.  The  members  were  chosen,  as  usual,  by  ballot,  and 
they  stood  in  the  following  order:  Thomas  Jefferson,  John 

'  r.overnor  .Johnson  of  Maryland,  a  leading  member  and  derided  Wlilj?.  conflrmcdfldl 
iUtPm*>nt  to  the  biographer  of  B.  H.  T/€e.    Sec  Lee's  Life  of  I^e,  vol.  i.  p.  171.  _ 

'  Tliirt  wa«  a  ahrewa  view,  and  it  is  a  rurious  snbject  of  historir  Hpe-'iilation  what 
voald  have  been  the  results  to  France  and  Spain  had  thej  pana«d  this  poUcj.  Nothing 
fliB  ba  elearer  than  that  the  French  aud  Spanidi  Bonrbona  wrovglit  Arir  mm  daitmotlon 
b  Oa  pttit  Hmj  took  in  flM  AjBAcieaa  War. 
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Adams,  Benjamin  Frankiin,  Boger  Sherman,  and  Eobert  B. 
Livingston. 

To  explain  why  Mr.  Lee,  tlie  moyer  of  tlie  resolntion  for 
independence,  was  not  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
drawing  np  the  Declaration  of  IndependoTico.  Parliamentary 
etiquette  would  seem  to  dictate.  Judge  Marsliall  states  that  he 
"had  been  compelled  by  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Lee  to  leave  Con- 
gress the  day  on  which  the  Committee  was  appointed."  '  This 
was,  probably,  the  publicly  understood  version  of  the  affair  at 
the  time,  as  tlie  grandson  and  biographer  of  Mr.  Lee  snbse- 
quently  stated  that  the  latter  received  intelligence,  by  expresa, 
of  the  dangerous  illness  of  liis  wife,  on  the  evening  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  ;  and  that  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  and  pet  out 
for  Virginia  on  the  11th.'  Professor  Tucker,  in  liis  life  of  Jeffer- 
son, makes  a  similar  statement,  and  infers  but  for  that  fact, 
"  Mr.  Lee  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  placed  on  this  Commit^ 
tee,  and  aecordinf^  to  the  established  usage  towards  the  mover 
of  a  resolution,  have  been  made  its  chairman."  *  Mr.  Jeiferson 
does  not  in  his  Memoir,  or,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  in  any 
of  his  other  writings,  make  any  allusion  to  this  topic,  though  we 
cannot  doubt  he  bad  seen  a  contradictory  statement  to  the  pre- 
ceding ones  made  by  John  Adams  in  1822. 

At  any  rate,  in  1822,  John  Adams  wrote  a  letter  to  Timothy 
Pickering,  in  which  occurred  the  following  statements : 

"  Mr.  Rii'liurd  Henry  Lf  c  niipht  be  pone  to  Virf,'iiiia,  to  lii.s  ;-irk  family,  for 
aught  I  know,  fnit  that  iran  not  tfif  rrnxnn  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  appmnlnifnt.  There 
were  three  cuiuuiiUces  appointed  at  the  same  time.  One  for  tlie  Declaration  of 
Independence,  another  for  prepBiing  trtielei  of  Confederation,  and  another  for 
preparing  a  treaty  to  be  proposed  to  IVanec.  If r.  Lee  was  chosen  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Confolt  ration,  and  it  was  not  thonplit  convonii  iit  tl)at  the  same  perfon 
should  be  upon  both.  Mr.  JefferHon  came  into  Congrf.ss  in  Juno,  1775,  and 
brought  witli  him  a  reputation  for  literature,  science,  and  a  happy  talent  of  compo- 
aiU<m.  Writings  of  hia  were  handed  about  remailtable  for  the  peculiar  feBcity  of 
expression.  Though  a  silent  member  in  Congrees,  he  was  ao  prompt,  frank,  ezpti- 
cit,  niiii  <lrt  i-ivc,  upon  committees  and  in  conversation — not  even  ftmuel  Adams 
»  ns  more  so  - 1 h  it  he  :=onn  Foizod  ujKjn  my  heart ;  and  u|»on  this  ocoa.-ion,  I pavf  him 
mjf  vote,  and  did  all  in  my  power  to  procure  the  vote*  of  other*.  I  think  he  had  one 
more  Tote  than  any  other,  and  that  placed  him  at  the  head  .of  the  Committee.  I 
had  the  next  highest  number,  and  that  placed  me  aecond.* 

>  MarAhall'H  Wa^hi^prto^.  2d  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  7»,  note.       *  Lie'a  Life,  toL  L  p.  ITS. 

•  Life  of  Jeffernon,  vol.  Lp.  K7,  note. 

*  See  Adams's  Lift  and  Works,  vol.  iL  p.  ftlt. 
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A  pftit,  we  do  not  know  how  much,  of  the  letter,  in  wliich 
ttis  occnps,  was  published  in  1S23,  and  is  commented  upon  by 
Jeffei-son,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison  (Auf^ust  30tli,  1823.') 

Nearly  twenty  years  earlier  (in  1S04  or  1805),  Mr.  Adams 
let  down  the  following  statements  in  his  Autobiography : 

"Mr.  Jeflenjon  had  b«cu  now  about  a  year  a  member  of  Congress,  but  had 
attended  hw  dutj  in  the  Home  »  rery  imall  part  of  the  time,  and,  when  there,  had  ^ 
nerer  ffpohen  in  pnbKo.  During  the  whole  time  I  Mt  with  liim  in  Congress,  I  never 
heard  him  utter  three  eentencee  together.  It  will  natvralljbe  inqoired  how  it 

Happened  that  he  appnintnl  on  a  conimittoo  of  fnioh  importanrp.  There  were 
more  reasons  than  one.  Mr.  Ji'lferson  had  the  reputation  of  a  niuiiterljr  pen  ;  he  had 
been  chosen  a  delegate  in  Virginia,  in  consequence  of  a  verj  handsome  public 
paper  which  he  had  written  for  the  Honae  of  Bargeaaee,  which  had  given  him  the 

character  of  :i  fine  writer.    Anothtr  na$on  was  tfiat  Mr.  Richard  Hemirjf  Im  iMt 

not  bclotrd  hi/  jnti.tt  of  Iiis  colleogutf  fr'on  Vir^jijiin  and  Mr.  J'ffersnn  trax  set 
vp  to  rival  ati'l  supplant  him.  This  could  be  doiio  only  by  the  pen,  for  Mr.  Jt-fTfr- 
•on  could  .^ituiid  no  competition  with  him  or  anj  one  else  iu  elocutiou  and  public 
debate."* 

Again,  in  a  sort  of  recapitulation  on  a  snbseqaent  page  of 
his  Autobiography,  where  Mr.  Adams  takes  up  separately  the 
ini[)ortant  meamres  of  Congress,  and  describes  the  action  on 
them,  he  Bays : 

"  .Tt'ffcT.son  was  chairman  because  he  had  inont  votes;  and  he  had  roost  rotei 
btcatut  lev  united  in  hitn  to  the  exclusion  of  Ji.  H.  Lee^  and  to  keep  out  Harrison.^* 

In  justice  to  all  parties,  it  should  be  premised  that  the 
remarlra  In  the  Autobiography  were  penned  when  Hr.  Adams 
was  deeply  estranged  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  when,  we  believe, 
he  was  writing  his  celebrated  "  Cunningham  Letters!"  On  the 
other  hand,  his  admiration  and  his  affection  for  Mr.  Lee  had 
been  most  ardent,  down  to  the  period  of  that  gentleman's 
death. 

We  should  have  been  quite  content  to  leave  this  matter 
where  it  was  left  by  Judge  Marshall  and  Mr.  Lee's  biographer ; 
but  these  statements  of  Mr.  Adams  demand  such  explanation 
as  we  can  offer.   We  have  here  a  characteristic  specimen  of  his 

*  Pfelterhifr  pnbllshed  a  portion  of  it  pertaining  to  the  same  rabjeet  (Jefferson's  eon- 

B#rtion  with  thr*  Declaration  of  Indf^pcndence),  in  a  4th  of  .Inly  address,  that  yoar. 
Whether  he  put»li-*hcd  tlio  :ibf)ve  qiiotod  passage  we  do  not  know — or  how  many,  or  what 
Otht.r  (if  any)  pui)Ii<  atinn-*  of  it  lu  ik  i)hii  r-  lii-lurf  Mr.  Jeffor^Jon's  death.  We  have  not 
■apposed  the  point  involved  of  sufficient  consc(][ueQce  to  solicit  research  on  the  sobject. 

*  Ulb  and  worfea,  toL  ii.  p.  51L 
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method  of  telling  a  story.  Always  dashing  off  what  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  without  pausing  for  consideration,  he 
contrives,  in  three  different  statements,  to  render  three  essen- 
tially different  re.asons  for  the  same  act,  Avhicli,  though  they  in 
reality  involve,  perhaps,  no  material  inconsistency  with  each 
other,  and  might  well  all  be  true,  yet  taken  separately,  give 
quite  different  colorings  to  the  same  transaction.  The  first 
reason  he  assigns  (in  our  order  of  statement,  but  really  liis  latest 
one  in  date),  was  that  Mr.  Lee  was  placed  on  another  of  the 
throe  important  committees  raised  "at  the  same  time "  (and 
equally  under  /u's  resolutions),  and  "it  was  not  tliought  conve- 
nient tlie  same  pei*son  shouhl  be  upon  both,"  This  is  a  slip  of 
Mr.  Adams's  careless  pen,  in  two  particulars.  The  Committees 
on  Confederation  and  Treaties  were  not  chosen  until  the  12th — 
after  Mr.  Lee  had  gone  home — and  his  name  was  included  in 
neither  of  them.  The  Yiririnia  member  of  the  Coiumittee  on 
Confederation  was  "Mv.  Nelson,  and  on  Treaties,  Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr.  Adams's  second  version  is,  that  Mr.  Lee  was  not  beloved 
by  most  of  his  colleagues,  and  ^Ir.  Jefferson  was  set  up  to  sup- 
plant him.  Finally,  he  conveys  the  idea  that  he  (Adams)  and  his 
friends  voted  together  for  Jefferson,  and  elected  him,  to  keep 
out  Harrison.  These  two  last  statements  are  reconcilable,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that,  so  far  as  practical  action  wri«  concerned, 
they  are  essentially  true;  though  the  niotive,  at  least  on  one 
Bide,  may  be  a  little  discolored  hj  Mr.  Adams's  personal 
feelings. 

Traces  of  parties  or  factions  on  several  questions  are  clearly 
discernible  in  the  Congress  of  1776 ;  and  that  they  ran  into 
bitter  personal  aninoosities,  we  want  no  better  proof  than  Mr. 
Adams's  own  autobiographical  writings.  One,  and  the  most 
obvions,  line  of  division  was  between  the  Ultras  and  the  Mode- 
rates, on  the  question  of  independence;  and  it  became  a  per- 
sonal one,  also,  by  reason  of  the  rough  handling  which  the  par* 
ties  gave  each  other  in  debate,  and  in  letters  which  got  acci- 
dentally before  the  public.  Tlius,  Adams  and  Dickinson  did 
not  speak  to  each  other,  and  the  former  constantly  accuses  the 
latter,  and  also  Harrison,  Hancock  (the  President),  Charles 
Thomson  (the  Secretary  of  Congress),  and  others  acting  in  con- 
cert with  them,  and  against  himself,  of  even  going  so  far  as 
conniving  to  snpprees  and  keep  off  from  the  records  hU  impor 
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tant  reaolntioDS  and  propodtloiis,*  He  repreeente  them  aa 
eqaallj  hoetile  to  B.  H.  Lee,"  He  habitually  8|)eak8  of  them 
aa  the  party  {tgaimt  mdependenee^  laboring  to  thwart  all  mea- 
sures tending  towards  its  declaration. 

'}tr,  Adams  also  dedarea  that  there  were  deep-rooted  jea- 
lonsiee  and  divisions  between  the  Yiiginia  delegates ;  a  strong 
feeling  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  them  against  B.  H.  Lee, 
owing — ^he  says  he  learned  from  Mr.  Wythe-^to  the  fact  that 
Lee,  *^  when  he  was  very  yonng,  and  when  he  first  came  into 
the  Hoaae  of  Bofgesses,  moved  and  urged  on  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  treasury,  which  was  found  deficient  in  large  sums, 
which  had  lieen  lent  by  the  treasurer  to  "  many  of  tiie  most 
influential  families  of  the  country,  who  found  themseWee 
exposed,  and  had  never  forgiven  Mr.  Lee."  Mr.  Adams  par- 
ticularly specifies  Harrison  and  Pendleton  among  the  Yiiginia 
opponents  of  that  gentleman.  He  says  that  he  ^John  Adams) 
and  Samuel  Adams  were  very  intimate  with  Mr.  Lee — that 
Harrison,  Pendleton,  and  some  others,  showed  their  jealousy 
of  this  intimacy — that  Harrison  "  consequently  courted  Mr. 
Hancock ;  bnt  that  having  the  minority  now  they  (the  Adamses 
and  Lee)  **gave  themselves  no  trouble  about  their  little  in- 
trignear'* 

There  was  another  very  serious  ground  of  difibrence  between 
Mr.  Adams  (and  we  suppose  his  personal  set)  and  a  part  of  the 
Virginia  delegation.  Mr.  Adams  and  the  Lees  were  accused  of 
having  already  become  hostile  to  General  Washington,  lliis 
impression  widely  prevailed  in  and  out  of  Oongress.  On  two 
or  three  occasions,  present  in  our  recollection,  Mr.  Adams  him- 
self mentions  that  allegations  of  this  kind  were  made  against 
him,  though  he  denies  the  truth  of  them.*  General  Knox  heard 
these  rumors  in  a  sufficiently  authentic  form  to  cause  him  to 
visit  Mr.  Adams  on  the  subject,  when  he  was  about  embarking 

1  '1  !n<*!naatioiM  (or  chnrirc!*)  of  thtn  kind  wfU  be  tomA  te  Ui  Antolilogniphy, 
life  aii.l  Work!^,  vol.  UI.  pp.  38,  39,  45,  61,  69. 

«  III.  p.  4'*  ft  pa-ffim. 

*  If  Mr.  Atlniii*  "ippo-if  il  that  such  m^n  a»  Harrinon  anil  Poiidleton  were  jt-iilous  and 
fbU  into  •*  littU'  intriiiiKx,"  hy  roanon  of  H.  H.  L"'j''<  favor  with  Aim,  we  can  Hinile  at  the 
■■■I II linn :  bot  if  he  tnean^inrl  certainly  the  caraorv  reader,  and  one  not  familiar  witb 
Ibft  eharaeters  of  the  imlivldaala,  wonld  draw  that  {nrerence—4hat  them  men  were  of  th« 
madMr  that  were  hostile  to  Mr.  I/ee,  hteauu  he  expoted  a  pemniary  fraud  in  the  Virfdnia 
LegUilatnre,  it  is  proper  that  we  my  that  never  was  a  charge  more  aiyiut  or  more  utterly 
prrpo^t'  T' •!!-,.  Tlipr**  vta*  nn  poiMiirarv  or  pnhli<^  matter  whan  •Umr  Of  thiOM  gafttle- 
mca'a  carmcnts  were  not  quite  ax  ansullied  aa  Mr.  Adams'a. 

«  8m  Anlobiosraphy,  Life  and  Wofki,  toL  UL  pp.  S6, 48,  M. 
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the  first  time  for  Euntj^c'  Alexaiuicr  Hamilton,  wheu  Mr. 
Adajiis  was  a  candidate  for  the  Yice-Presidencv  in  17S8  ilous, 
before  any  misunderstanding  liad  arisen  between  them)  wrote 
Theodore  Sedgwick  of  Massachusetts : 

**  The  onlj  hcsitatioa  Id  mj  miod  with  regard  to  Mr.  Adams  has  arisen  within  a 
1  dty  or  two,  from  «  soggettioa  by  a  pwrdcular  gentleman  that  he  it  unfriendly  In 
his  eentimenla  to  Oenorul  Wasliington.    Richard  n.  L<-f,  who  will  probably,  ■■ 

nunor  now  runs,  cotne  from  Virginia.'  is  aluo  in  l/iis  stij/f.  7'A<  /a'>s  and  Adamtet 
haMhten  intfu  /tabit  of  uniting,  and  hence  may  spring  up  a  cabal  very  cmbarra8»- 
iog  to  the  Executive,  and  of  course  to  the  administration  of  the  Government.  Con* 
rider  this— «oiind  the  reality  of  it«  and  let  me  hear  firom  yon.** 

Sed^ick  answered : 

"Mr.  AibiiiM  was  foriiK'rly  infinitely  more  drmorraficnl  than  at  proscnt,  an<1 
possessing  tliat  jealousy  which  always  accompanied  such  a  character,  he  waa  averse 
to  repose  such  unlimited  confidence  in  the  commander-in>chief  as  then  was  the 
diepodtion  of  CongreM.*'  * 

Lafayette  distinctly  and  decidedly  entertained  the  belief, 
throagh  life,  that  the  Lees  "  and  "  the  Adamses"  were  enemies 
of  General  Washington,  and  he  thus  confidently  and  without 
qualification  states  the  fact  in  his  ^^Memairea  de  ma  main^^ 
published  by  his  family  in  1837 : 

Gates  ^'tait  a  Yor]<town,  ou  il  en  impcait  par  son  ton,  sc9  proniesso!',  et  s«»s 
connai»sances  Europocnnes.  Parmi  les  ddputds  qui  s'unirent  a  lui,  on  distingue  let 
Lee$t  Virginiens,  ennemls  de  "Washington,  et  U»  dnut  Adama^ 

Hr.  Adams  was  conscious,  it  would  appear,  of  no  hostility  to 
General  Washington ;  but  if  he  talked  then  as  he  wrcte  about  it 
afterwards  (and  men  are  apt  to  talk  more  heatedly  than  they 
write),  it  is  not  wonderfid  that  he  was  understood  by  the 
particular  friends  of  General  Washington  to  be  anything  but 
very  partial  to  him.  For  example,  he  says  in  his  Autobiography, 
when  commenting  on  occturences  about  the  1st  of  Jkfardi, 
1776: 

"  Then^  wa«,  however,  Ptill  a  majority  of  members  who  were  either  determined 
affain^it  all  measures  preparatory  to  independence,  or  yet  too  timorotis  and  wa%'er- 
iug  to  venture  on  any  decisive  steps.   Wc  therefore  could  do  nothing  but  keep  oar 

'  See  Autobingrapliy,  Life  and  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  92. 

•  That  is,  into  Coogreas.        •  See  EamUton^a  Works,  by  his  iOD,  toL  L  p.  4S3. 
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eyca  ixed  on  the  groat  oltfeeto  of  Dtm  tnde,  B«ir  goTennnenta,  and  IndepondeoM 

of  the  United  States,  and  seize  every  0|>vning  opportanitj  of  advancing  step  hj 
Kep  in  our  |ir<>n:ri-.<'*.  Our  opponent"?  wt  n-  not  viirilunt  in  s«'i/,iiij»  on  everj 
exctue  for  delay  ;  the  letter  Irutu  LurU  Ilruuiuioud,  wliich  .ocetued  to  derive  impor* 
tuwe  from  the  trmnwDlwion  of  it  bj  Geuenl  Wubiugton,  wu  a  floe  cn^ue  to 
pUy  cold  wmter  on  the  fire  of  independoiico.  They  eet  it  in  operation  vith  great 
setl  and  activity.  It  was,  indeed,  a  very  airy  phantom,  and  ought  not  to  hair  bem 
ttnt  u-f  bi/  the  Grtieral.  who  should  only  haw  n-fiTH'iI  Lord  Pniinrnonil  to  Con- 
grrsa.  Hut  tt^ere  toere  about  /uad-guartera  tome  who  were  at  weak  and  wavcriitg  a* 
mtt  flMMiiere ;  anrf  lk$  Omeral  him$^/  kmi  eko»e»  for  kia  p/HmO*  tonJUential 
terruponthni  a  mtmbtr  from  Vkyimia,  ffarriton^  aoAo  wa»  »Htt  eountsd  mnomig  IA0 
tM  f^rty  This  was  an  indolent,  luxurious,  heavy  gentleman,  tii  no  nee  in  Coo* 
greia  or  coounittee,  but  a  great  embamuMment  to  both."  * 

It  would  be  bard  to  construe  the  meaning  of  these  remarks 
into  anything  but  this — that  the  opponents  of  independence 
derived  aid  from  "head-quarters" — tliat  there  was  a  controlling 
clique  there  as  "weak  and  wavering"  as  the  opponents  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  House — that  the  General  himself  liad  chosen 
for  his  private  confidential  correspondent  in  Congress  a  man  of 
this  stamp,  as  well  as  a  dull  and  sensual  one. 

Fn^in  the  manner  tliat  Harrison  is  repeatedly  spoken  of,  one 
cannot  but  suspect  that  he  liad  c<>nimitte<i  a  deeper  sin  than 
"  coiirtinic  Hancock" — and  one  is  led  to  the  speculation  whellier 
that  j-iii  was  not  the  ini^lortuiie  of  forestalling  General  Wash- 
ington's ear  and  confidence  to  the  exclusion  of  another  gentle- 
man who  coiibidered  himself  far  more  competent  to  occupy  that 
potdtion.    Adams,  on  one  occasion,  says : 

"  A!tl)ough  riarriBon  was  another  Sir  John  Falataff,  excepting  in  hie  laroenies 

and  ruhh«.ri«'s,  hi"  conversation  di-fjiisting  to  every  ni:in  of  ilelicacy  or  decorum, 
yet,  SLA  I  saw  he  was  to  be  often  nominated  with  us  in  business,  I  took  no  notice  of 
bis  vices  or  follies,  but  treated  him,  and  Mr.  Homeodk  too,  with  uniform  polite- 
Ban.'** 

If  Mr.  Adams  felt  precisely  thus  towards  Colonel  Harrison, 
the  friend  of  Washinfirton — a  siiriier  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence — afterwards  G(jvernor  of  Virginia,  and  a  man  other- 
wise again  and  again  honored  hy  the  ])eople  of  his  native  State* 
—we  confess,  we  think  it  would  have  heen  more  magnanimous 
to  have  spared  some  of  this  "politeness"  towards  liini  living, 
and  refrained  from  perpetuating  so  purely  personal  abuse  on 
him  when  dead  I 

>  Uh  and  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  31.  «  Ibid.  p.  S5. 

^^He  waa  tho  Ihlher  of  WilUam  Bemy  Haniiott,  afterwards  President  of  the  Uailed 
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We  will  not  follow  up  and  quote  every  casual  word  that  Mr. 
Adams  dropped  in  his  writings,  which  would  go  to  show  that 
his  feelings  were  not  cordial  towards  General  Washington.  But 
we  suspect  that  any  one  who  diligently  notices  liis  very  peon- 
liar  occasional  expressions  on  the  subject,  even  to  the  last  days 
of  his  life  (for  example,  in  bis  later  correspondence  with  Jeffer- 
son), will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  Tery  difficult  to 
reconcile  them  to  any  other  hypothesis  of  his  real  (though  per- 
haps  not  understood  hy  himself)  feelings  towards  the  General, 
than  the  one  entertained  by  his  and  Mr.  I^'s  Virginia  oppo- 
nents in  the  Ck)ngress  of  1776,  and  which  Knox,  Hamilton,  and 
Lafayette  seem  to  have  been  so  familiar  with. 

Tliere  were  other  fends  in  that  Congress,  partly  public  and 
partly  private  in  their  character.  For  instance,  Dr.  Arthur 
Lee,  says  Mr.  Adams,*  had  written  home  to  his  brother  Bichard 
Henry,  from  London,  ^'  insinuations  against  Mr.  Jay  as  a  suspi* 
cious  character,"  and  these  had  been  "  communicated"  "  too  in- 
discreetly," and  Mr.  Jay  spoken  of  **  too  lightly."  Mr.  li.  11. 
Lee  had  express od  his  doubts  whether  Mr.  Jay  wrote  the  Ad- 
dress to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  ascribing  it  to  his  (Jay's) 
father-in-law,  William  Livingston ;  and  these  things  (Mr.  Ad- 
ams remarks),  *^  had  occasioned  some  words  and  animosities, 
which  uniting  with  the  great  ^uesttons  in  Congress,  had  some 
disagreeable  effects." 

Some  years  afterwards  (Jannaiy  9, 1818),  John  Adams  wrote 
Mr.  Jay : 

"The  4)iiettiott  *Wbo  wu  the  di«ft«ii«ii  <if  th«  AddrcM  to  the  People  of 

Euglund  ?'  however  unimportant  to  the  public  it  maj  eppeer  at  this  day,  certainly 
ext'iteil  a  sni^ution,  a  formontation,  and  a  schi^in  in  ContjrcxK  at  the  time^  and  ^triout 
conseqmncc.^  aj'terwaid,  tchich  hare  lasted  to  this  hour,  and  are  not  ytt  npended.  I 
fcur,  but  I  do  not  kuow,  that  thix  animosity  wu  occasioned  by  indiaeretion*  ^ 
R.  S.  Zm,  Mr.  Bunnel  Adeina,  and  iome  other  of  the  Yirginia  delegate!,  hf  vhom 
Adams  vaa  led  into  error.**  * 

Mr.  Jay  replied  (January  31,  1SI8),  among  other  things: 

**  I  was  informed,  and  I  heiieve  eorreotlj,  that  mt  ptntm  in  parlimilar  of  thoaa 

jou  .«pecify,  had  >  ii  !* nvored,  by  oblique  intimatiotts,  to  insiouato  a  sus|iicion  tliat 
Oil'  AiIilrof<s  to  the  People  of  Grent  Britain  wa?  not  written  by  me,  but  by  (Jovcmor 
Livinysiton.  •  ♦  •  Those  perpoua  are  dead  and  gone.  TTieir  dfxign  did  Hot 
gucceed^  and  I  have  no  desire  that  the  memory  of  it  should  BurTive  them.** ' 

'  Bee  Life  and  Works,  vol.  Ui.  p.  5. 

*  S««  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Jay,  vol.  ii.  p.  3S0. 

•  Lift  and  Wrttinga  of  John  Jay,  toLU.  p.  38S.  JeflteMMi,ln  Ua  Mottolr  (j^  Sof 
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Irving,  in  Lib  Li:e  of  Wushiiigruu,  sajrs: 

**  The  following  Mieedote  of  tho  l»te  Oovernor  Jty,  one  of  onr  pamt  and  moii 
IBeitrioas  stateemen,  is  furnished  to  us  by  bis  son,  Judge  Jey: 

"  'Shortly  bfforo  the  d«'uth  of  John  Adams,  I  wa«  oitting  alone  with  my  father, 
coDTcrsing  about  the  Aiiiericau  RcTolution.  Suddenly  he  remarked,  'Ah,  VViUiam, 
the  bistory  of  th*t  B/rdtttioo  will  never  be  known.  Kobody  now  alive  knowa  it 
b«t  John  Adorns  and  myielf.*  Sarpriaed  at  anch  n  declaration,  I  aaked  Urn  to 
what  ho  referred.  Fie  briefly  n  J,  'The  proceedings  of  the  Old  Congress.' 
Again  I  inquired,  'What  proccciiiiif^N  ?'  lie  answered,  ^  T/»ose  apatnxt  ]Vii'<hhi>jton  ; 
from  Jirst  to  last  there  teat  a  moat  bitter  party  againtt  him.''  As  the  old  Congress 
always  sat  with  oloeed  doors,  the  piiblie  knew  no  more  of  what  paaaed  witUn  than 
what  it  waa  deemed  expefient  to  diaeloae." 

In  view  of  all  the  ju-cceding  facts,  it  is  not  very  <liflicult  to 
see  on  what  gronnds  Mr.  Lee  (and  Mr.  Adams,  too)  hud  some 
▼eiy  decided  opponents  in  the  Virginia  delegation— and  indeed 
from  all  the  Sonthern  Colonies — or  why  Mr.  Jelferson  was  set  np 
to  rival  and  supplant"  the  former — or  wliy  Mr.  Jay's  friends 
from  the  North,  ^Ir.  Dickinson's  and  Charles  Thompson's  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Livingston's  from  New  Jersey — ^nay,  nearly 
all  the  moderate  men  of  the  House — should  have  seized  the  * 
occasion  of  drawing  up  the  Declaration  to  make  that  manifesta- 
tion of  their  feelings  which  prevented  ^[r.  Lee's  special  friends 
from  even  making  him  their  candidate,  but  induced  them  to  go 
in  a  body,  it  would  appear,  for  Jeflerson.  Mr.  Adams  seems  to 
have  been  afraid,  otherwise,  that  the  hated  Harrison  wonld  be 
chosen.  But  this  was  probably  but  a  fear.  The  Harrison  set — 
the  especial  friends  of  Washington — must  have  voted  for  Jeffer- 
son, or  he  could  not  have  led  all  the  other  candidates.  If,  in- 
deed, Harrison  had  been  a  candidate^  and  been  Icaten^  Mr.  Ad- 
ams would  have  recorded  the  fact  in  scornfully  jubilant  phrasep. 
Harrison  was  not  a  writing  roan,  nor,  so  far  as  we  can  discover, 
at  all  ambitions  in  that  direction.  Finally,  Adams  himself  im- 
putes the  setting  up  of  Jefferson,  on  this  very  occaaian,  to  sup- 
plant Lee,  to  Lee's  enemies  in  the  Virginia  delegation ;  in  other 
words,  to  Harrison  and  his  friends  I 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Mr.  Adams  nowhere,  even  by 

fLin'1r>lph's,  and  p.  11  of  Congress  edition),  gives  the  partieolars  of  Mr.  Jav's  oorreeting 
th-:"  rai^-'talcnients  of  R.  H.  Lee  on  this  subject,  apparently  with  some  feeling,  on  a  par- 
ticular ooca>*i'>ii-  ami  h''  suvh  tln-y  "contimieil  rrrr  rcri/  hostile  to  tarh  other." 

H.  1^0  (Aon  of  tieaeral  Harry  Lee),  in  a  teork  written  to  attack  Mr.  Jeflerson,  treats 
this  story  with  hoge  disdain,  as,  tf  we  rsnsBdMr  right,  a  pert  fttttm  to  l^lara  Ife 
B.H.L6en 
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a  hint,  includes  Jefferson  among  Mr.  Lee's  enemies,  or  im- 
putes t(»  liitii  any  eoniplicity  with  the  design  to  "  rival  and 
supplant"  that  gentleman,  even  though  at  the  time  (and  only 
time,  whieh  we  have  observed)  that  he  distinctly  recorded  that 
design,  he  was  himself  so  estranged  from,  we  might  say  inimical 
to,  Jefferson,  that  he  was  anonymously  supplying  a  ].>artisan 
editor  (Cunningiiam)  with  materials  to  attack  liiiii  I  And  he 
has  read  Mr.  Adjims's  writings  unobservantly,  who  would  ever 
suspect  /dm,  when  occasion  offered,  of  sparing  the  conduct  or 
motives  of  a  foe,  or  even  an  nnfrietid.  Ihit  there  is  better  ]>roof 
still  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  implicated  in  the  effort  to  ''sup- 
plant "  Lee,  even  in  the  susj)icions  of  Lee's  set.  T/tey  went  for 
him.  Adams  declares  "  he  gave  him  his  vote,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  ])rocure  the  votes  of  others."  lie  declares  also  that 
Jefferson  "went  with  him  at  all  ])oints,"  that  lie  "seized  upon 
his  heart,"  etc.,  etc.  A  ]>ariicular  attachment  existed  between 
SaTiincl  Adams  and  JoiiVison,  which  busted  for  their  lives,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  see.  Jefferson  could  not 
very  well  have  been  the  known  or  susjiected  tool  of  a  hostile 
set,  in  little  intrigues,''  and  at  the  same  time  have  been  a 
favorite  with  such  men  ! 

"What,  then,  was  the  precise  position  of  Jefferson  as  between 
those  factions  ?  This  question  is  easily  answered.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  the  decided  friend  of  General  AVashington.  A 
thousand  facts  and  circumstances  might  be  arrayed  to  prove 
this,  were  it  necessary.  IIow  General  Wa.shington  and  liis 
particular  friends  and  "confidants"  in  Congress  regarded  the 
matter,  if  not  made  sufficiently  to  a]>pear  by  Jefferson's  being 
"set  up"  by  the  latter  to  "supplant  Lee,"  is  C(mclusively 
made  to  ap}>ear  from  the  fact,  that  when  General  Washington 
was  subsequently  elevated  to  the  Presidency,  he  oft'ered  to, 
nay,  j)ressed  on  Jefferson  (so  far  as  he  ever  stooped  to  press 
anybody)  the  first  and  most  confidential  oflBce  in  Ids  gift.  And 
if  any  one  will  point  out  an  instance  where  the  stately  Father 
of  his  Country  ever  preferred  policy  to  self-respect  on  snch  an 
occasion,  ever  appointed  a  confidential  officer  about  his  })erson 
wh<»sc  unreserved  attachment  (aye,  pei-sonal  attachment)  and 
resj)ect  he  did  not  fully  confide  in,  we  will  agi'ee  to  admit  that 
Jefferson's  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State  does  not  make 
ont  even  a  ^^riuid  facie  case  (as  the  lawyers  say)  in  that  direc- 
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tloiL  We  bare  seen  Jeffefson  familiarly  carrying  home  Har- 
riaoD  in  his  carriage.  He  d(M6  not  allude  to  him  often  in  his 
writings,  bot  alwajs  kindly.  He  speaks  of  him  in  the  terms 
of  an  intimate  acqnaintance  as  ^  Ben  Harrison."  He  reconnts 
in  his  Memoir  an  anecdote  (already  given)  of  his  nenre  and 
bluff  gallantry,  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  Petition  to  the 
Ejog;  and,  by  the  way,  a  more  brave  or  a  more  determined 
man,  or  traer  patriot  than  Harrison  sat  not  in  the  Congress  of 
1776,  John  Adams's  autobiographical  statements  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding!  Jeffenon  used  orally  to  recount  another 
characterisdc  anecdote  of  Ben,"  which  has  found  its  way  into 
print  from  other  sources.  When  the  Signers"  were  attaching 
their  names  to  "  the  Declaration,"  the  tremendously  corpulent 
Yiipuia  grandee  looked  down  on  the  little  spare,  withered  form 
of  Oerry,  and  remarked  with  a  chuckle:  '^Oeny,  when  the 
hanging  comes^  I  shaU  have  the  advantage ;  youll  kick  in  the 
air  half  an  hour  after  it  is  all  over  with  me  f"  Not  only  Jeffer- 
son's writings  and  conversation  always  implied  good  will  to 
Harrison,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  all  his  public  acts  and 
measures  also  in  Yirginia  State  politics,  imply  the  same  thing. 
We  have,  indeed,  never  seen  the  fact  questioned.  And  it  is 
certain  that  Harrison  and  his  friends  went  vigorously  for  Jeffer* 
son  on  the  11th  day  of  June,  1776,  when  it  was  (in  effect) 
determined  whidi  of  the  two  most  luminous  Virginia  Congres- 
sional star?  ehould  then  and  henceforth  pale  its  fires  before  the 
other. 

In  tlie  second  place,  there  is  not  a  reason  for  believing 

that  at  this  period  there  was  a  shadow  of  personal  alienation 
between  Jefferson  and  R.  H.  Lee.  The  assnmptioiis  of  this 
kind  wliicli  have  been  ventured  upon,  or  insinuated,  are  unsup- 
ported by  a  solitary  fact/   Mr.  Jefferson  addressed  and  treated 

'  TliC  )^ranil>4on  of  John  Adam<«,  anfl  the  editor  of  his  Works,  in  a  note  (vci.  iii. 
p.  S2>  to  tbe  atatemeDta  of  his  grandfather  vrc  huve  mentioned  (to  tbe  effect  that  there 
wei«  two  Virginia  parties  in  Coogresa,  that  Hurrison  and  Pendleton  were  hostile  to  Lee, 
etc.)  Ain  m  an  ej^pnMion  of  wonder  tbnt  Jeflbnon,  Mmm  iUr^  mnd  forty  Mors  qfUr- 
vxMTdn,  tn  ft  letter  to  Wtrt,  Mcribed  to  Henrjr  InilaeA  of  Lee  the  oriprination  of  thttt 
muuiry  Into  the  Stat*  of  the  Virginia  trf'!i«iiry.  already  refrn  c  1  tu.  Ami  .Tdin  Ai'mii-^'s 
editor  and  cofnmentat*»r  adds :  Mr.  Jeffenon't  incttnatUm  to  liiipuriiae  ihr  Lrrt  i»  oth 
9iim$  mough  in  hia  loriiingt."  Why  this  note  and  this  rt  inark  find  exact  ly  place  they 
do,  why  th<'V  are  arranged  in  eonntction  with  John  Adams's  account  of  the  quarrtl*  qf  tht 
Vireima  DeleRoteM  in  the  Cangre»a  qf  lllS,  why,  in  referring  to  ft  itateiDent  made  in  INU, 
by  JcfTiT^nn.  Mr.  Clutflae  Fnwcie  Adams  shoold  ntteoh  to  it  n  leniftrk  m  conveiiiently 
general,  in  rr^p*et  to  Hmt,  as  tliftt  we  hnTe  qaoted,  and  mmnfUnr  in  lla  eomieotion,  very 
mrich  as  if  he  ha'l  >»aid.  Jo(r<»rson'9  inclhiation  to  dispuratr'*  th'-  i. wu**  alwaya  obvioaa 
•aongh,"  it  would  be  difficult  to  divine,  onless  on  the  auppuaitioa,  that  Mr.  C.  F.  Adam* 
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Mr.  Lee  as  a  friend.  He  wrote  to  him  as  snch  then,  and  for 
a  considerable  period  alter  the  events  under  examination.  He 
forwarded  to  him,  with  respectful  attention,  an  autograph 
draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  If  Mr.  Lee's 
grandson  and  biographer  is  a  competent  witness,  Mr.  Lee  him- 
self  regarded  Jtffemon  a»  a,  peraanal  friend  long  after  '76; 
probably  always.*  It  is  certain  that  afterwards,  when  a  most 
mortitying  disgrace  was  inflicted  on  Lee  by  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature (throwing  him  summarily  out  of  the  Congressional  dele- 
gation, and  voting  him  down  on  every  ballot,  by  reason  of 
accusations  which  had  been  made  against  him  in  some  public 
capacity)  the  particular  personal  friends  of  Jefferson  were 
among  those  who  rallied  round,  vindicated,  and  reinstated  him. 
Jefferson  was  in  the  House  at  the  time,  and  was  its  undisputed 
leader.  Nor  is  this  all.  We  shall  find  when  we  come  to  record 
those  proceedings  in  detail  (in  our  account  of  the  spring  session 
of  the  -Virginia  Legislature,  in  1777,  which  will  be  given  in 

ITM  not  MniriV/injf  that  the  rforffr  rIiohM  draw  the  inference  that  Jefferson  belonged  to 
flwbustiie,  aiiti  Lee  ruction  in  1776!  It  Mr.  Jefferson's  inclination  to  "disparage  tba 
Lees  "  was  half  as  obvious  as  Mr.  C.  F.  Adama's  is,  on  all  occasions,  to  dispango  Mr. 
Jefferson,  ft  would  require  no  roand*abont  insSnnations  to  prove  It  1 

Wo  wil!  not  stop  to  debate  whether  in  a  statcnient  to  Wirt,  in  v,h'u  h  R.  H.  T.****  jro* 
no!  aUndni  to  (in  th<'  Virginia  treasury  case)  which  will  lie  fouml  in  Mr.  .JetTerson'}*  cor- 
re^^p<)nlltMl(■^^  dated  Aa>ru9t  14,  IhU,  the  latt*  r  Miu^ht  to  disjtaragf  R.  H.  Lee,  or  whether 
Mr.  JeQ'ersoii  wan  in  the  right  or  the  wron^  iu  giving  the  main  credit  to  Henry.  Let  the 
reader  conHult  Jefferson's  letter  and  Mr.  Wirt  OB  ODe  fide,  and  per  contra  LM'sLtfe  of 
Lee  and  C.  P.  Adams,  and  tben  form  his  ovm  concliuion  who  b  in  the  wrong,  and 
egpecially /ormliicoiietoiDW  wifarf  /fjyfr«ow*t  rwworib  ta  Ait  esse  haet  todowUhAetveiitt 
o/l77';  !  ! 

Finally,  if  John  Adams's  editor  felt  so  Beiisjtivelv  Jefferson's  dispnrai^fiinjii  of  the 
Lret,  we  snbmit  that  he  oiiL'lit  hardly  to  have  quoted  tliat  disparagement  siibserjuently  in 

6 roof  (a8  be  (ior«,  with  the  mere  prefi.x  "if  .Mr.  Jefferson's  evidence  be  tru:«lcd  ")  that 
»  H.  liCe's  services  on  the  occaition  of  the  Declaration  of  independence  no  more 
aqnaUed  Us  frmifatkv'M  in  muMtn  than,  as  he  shows,  in  quanta^ .'  Call  jon  this  back* 
ng  a  Mend !  (See  Ufe  and  Worn  of  John  Adams,  vol.  iii.  p.  57  note.) 

•  Mr.  Lee'.H  grandson,  we  believe,  uniformly  uHsumes  this.  He  «iy».  R.  H.  T.ec  care- 
fully preserved  the  antoj^raph  copy  of  the  Declaration  forwarded  by  Jefferson.  "  not  only 
for  thi!  interest  he  felt  in  ii-i  history,  but  for  the  great  re-tprrt  and  irm-m  friendship  he  fr'tt 
for  Mr.  Jtffernon.'' — (/^e'«  Life  of  l^e,  vol.  i.  p.  17.').)  J«'nerHon,  iu  Uie  name  letter  titat 
uolosed  the  Declaration,  e.xpreHHed  a  hope  thai  R.  11.  I^e,  and  net  Wythe."  vxndd  be 
Hit  toUeague  in  the  approaching  specially  important  State  Convention  1  (See  letter  in 
work  ju-it  quoted.)  Pat  these  with  the  fhets  which  follow  in  tiie  text,  and  fhe  eonclnsikm 
neems  irresistible  that  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration,  and  for  at  least  a  considerable  space 
afterwards,  there  was  not  a  trare  of  ill  will  or  misiinderstandinjr  between  JefTcrson  and 
R.  H.  I,(^e.  Mr.  Jefferson  d-x--^  -uy,  f<rrt}t-»even  i/ran  after.  177l),  that  "  11.  H.  I.cc  charged 
it  [the  Declaration  of  Iniicpcadcnee]  as  copied  from  Locke"H  Treatise  on  Government." 
Bat  he  nvntioni^  no  time ;  displays  no  feeling  on  the  subject :  and  impntea  no  particular 
motive  of  any  kind  to  his  critic.  Lee's  remark  may  have  been  made  m  or  near  1776,  in 
some  pasHing  twinge  of  jealonay  at  the  laadatlons  ponred  ont  on  **  the  masterly  pen  *' 
whicli  had  snperH'  ded  lii-i  own.  If  the  remark  trrr-i  made  then,  to  suppose  a  deeper  and  a 
malevolent  motive  at  the  bottom  of  il.  would  bo  to  suppose  Mr.  I.ee  pnilty  of  both 
ingratitude  and  drreptian.  The  remark  may  have  liccn  ca-uallv  thrown  ont  Intic  after  in 
some  fia«*h  of  political  heat,  for  they  uitin>at^dy  parted  in  polities.  But  whenever  made, 
the  simple  knowledge  that  it  was' made  furnishes  no  ba-sis  broad  enough  to  build  a 
hypothesis  on,  eontnry  to  the  oonolnaiona  derivable  from  the  anmerons  anbatantiai  CkIs 
w  toTn  itftted. 
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Chapter  YX)  tbat  it  was  to  Jefferson's  ''candor'*  and  ''know* 
ledge  of  Lis  political  movements,"  that  Lee  on  this  occasion 
maoe  his  appeal,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  discoTer,  his  sole  appeal 
for  aid*  This,  snrelj,  ought  to  show  in  what  light  he  ▼iewed 
Jefferson.    John  Adams's  views,  we  hare  already  seen. 

Another  significant  fact  suggests  itself.  A  glance  at  the 
persons  and  "parties"  in  the  Virginia  delegation  in  the  Con- 
gress of  1776,  will  show  that  nnless  R  H.  Lee  voted  for  himself 
(a  thing  not  presumable),  it  required  one  or  both  (probably 
both)  of  Jefferson's  and  his  particular  friend  Mr.  Wythe's  votes, 
to  choose  K.  H.  Lee  to  move  the  Virginia  resolutions  in  &vor 
of  independence,  on  the  7th  of  June,  unless  diose  who  were 
determined  to  defeat  him  in  the  chairmanship  of  the  Oommittee 
formed  under  it,  purposely  desired  to  humiliate  him  more 
deeply  by  allowing  him  to  move  it,  This  is  quite  as  impro- 
bable a  supposition  as  that  Mr.  Lee  would  vote  for  himself  on 
such  an  occasion.  , 

That  Jefferson  always  considered  Mr.  R.  H.  Lee  an  over- 
rated man  in  point  of  ability,  we  have  even  better  reasons  for 
knowing  than  are  to  be  found  in  thoee  remarks  twice  or  three 
times  (and  possibly  oftener)  cjisually  diupj;ed  in  his  published 
writings,  to  the  effect  that  Lee  was  a  "frothy"  and  rhetor- 
ical," speaker,  rather  than  a  profound  debater,  or,  like  Henry, 
a  genuinely  great  natural  orator.  With  this  opinion  we  have 
notliinf^  to  do ;  and  tlie  reader,  after  getting  hold  of  all  that  can 
be  lei^itiinately  traced  to  the  tongue  or  pen  of  Mr.  Lee,  can 
decide  the  question  for  himself.  To  doubt  his  oratorical  powere 
or  profundity  of  intellect,  was  scarcely  a  disparagement  which 
necessarily  implied  eiimiiy  at  any  period  of  life.  But  it  would 
not  be  fnmk  to  drop  this  topic  just  here.  The  })etulant,  con- 
ceited, aii<l  eternally  disputatious  (but  able  and  patriotic)  Dr. 
Arthur  Lee,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  with  his  usual  headlong 
pugnacity,'  attacked,  on  some  silly  rumor,  the  integrity  and 

»  Torker.  in  his  Life  of  Jefferson  (vol.  i.  p.  inn),  Miys  that  Arthnr  Lee  "  wm  ningu- 
larly  impracticable  in  hi<«  t*"tnp<?r  ami  (lispo^itinn  :"  that  "he  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
those  who  ranrly  lont  an  omx.rtuiiity  of  coinpluiiit,  or  censure,  or  contnidiCtioll,".tlldkd 
gives  the  following  laughable  illustration  of  nia  love  of  controvcniy: 

"While  he  [Lee]  resided  in  Eaglaad,  one  of  his  early  acqoaintancea  having  inquired 
about  him  <a  Dr.  M- — ,  who  bad  recently  returned  to  Yiicliiia,  the  Utter  answered  the 
inquiry  by  tiie  fbHowhtg  ehameteristieal  nneedote :  0r.  I<ee  being  onoe  oanght  In  % 
shower  of  r.iin  in  I/ondon.  sought  *<h<*!ter  under  a  fihcd.  and  a  gentleman  who  had 
joined  him.  from  the  same  motive,  civilly  remarking,  '  It  rains  very  hard,  sir/  his 

diihc-nit  compani'>n  immedtatelyvepUed,  *II  ndw  lharv,  tir;  trat  I  don't  think  yon  on* 
My  tt  nins  o«rjf  hard?' " 
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patriotism  of  John  Jaj,  and  drew  his  brother  Richard  Henry 
into  the  quarrel ;  afte^arda  (as  all  know  who  have  read  the 
history  of  those  times)  waged  a  more  bitter,  and  rancoronsy  and 
open  warfare  against  Benjamin  Franklin«  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote 
Robert  Walsh,  December  4, 1818 : 

**Dr.  Lee  was  hU  [Fntnklin^s]  principal  calamnUtor,  a  man  of  mach  iiKiligiutr, 
who,  heitidfx  eulixdti'f  his  tthoU  familt/  in  the  name  hostilitv,  was  enabled,  as  the 
agcut  uf  JIuMxachusetU  with  the  British  Goverument,  to  ialuse  it  into  that  State 
With  oonaidenble  cflbew** 

Mr.  Jefferson's  opinions  of  the  merits  of  this  controversy  are 
to  be  found  in  the  same  letter  and  elsewhere.  In  a  woni,  he 
was  a  warm  admirer  and  reverer  of  Franklin ;  and  he  regarded 
this  attack  on  him  with  indignation.  Nor  did  he  feel  disposed 
to  overlook  Richard  Henry  Lee's  constant  tendency  to  hunt  in 
couples  with  his  quarrelsome  brother.  We  knew  that  he  drew 
decidedly  unpleasant  inferences  from  it;  but  as  he  has  not 
chosen  to  record  them,  we  do  not  regard  it  proper  for  us  to  do 
so.  The  very  fact  that  he  did  not  record  them  when  speaking 
BO  plainly  of  Arthur — ^that,  indeed,  nowhere  does  he  utter  any- 
thing against  the  character  of  Ridiard  H.  Lee — shows  that  his 
disapprobation  of  that  gentleman's  conduct  never  reached  the 
point  of  enmity.  And  this  serious  disapprobation  long  poet- 
dated  the  events  of  1776. 

The  quietness  with  which  Mr.  Jefferson  passed  over,  without 
criticism,  the  super-florid  delineations  of  R.  H.  Lee,  in  the  por- 
tions of  the  life  of  Henry  written  by  his  (Jefferson^s)  warm  and 
deferential  friend  Wirt — and  when  he  could  have  spoken  as 
confidenti«ilIy  as  he  chose  on  the  subject — ^would  seem  to 
exhibit  the  same  intentional  forbearance.  The  troth  is,  Jeffer> 
son's  heart  ever  warmed  to  every  member  of  that  daring  little 
band,  who  swam  with  himself  on  the  first  wave  of  the  Revolii* 
tion — ^the  devoted  band  whosb  names  wsbi  with  bib  own  nr 
THE  BILL  OF  AiTAiNDEB  I  Towards  such,  it  wsB  hard  to  provoke 
his  enmity. 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  assign  Mr.  Jefferson  his  tme  atti- 
tnde  in  the  Virginia  delegation,  and  in  Congress,  in  177H.  He 
was  the  warm  friend  of  Washington,  and  of  those  who  claimed 
to  be  Ms  particular  friends  in  the  Virginia  delegation,  and  who 
claimed  that  a  portion  of  their  colleagues  were  hostile  to  him. 
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On  the  other  huid,  he  pressed  forward  with  as  daring  a  loot  as 
the  fiery  Adamecs  towards  independence.  He  admired  those 
Item  champions;  their  ruggedne^^s  did  not  disgust  him^  nay,  it 
was  never  shown  towards  hhn.  They  loved*  the  gallant  young 
warrior  who  ranged  himself  under  the  banner  of  no  chief,  but 
pressed  ever  forward,  on  Arab  charger,  and  with  fla^lnng  arms, 
where  their  own  coarse  but  ponderous  strength — their  mde  iron 
maces — were  bearing  down  in  the  front  of  the  battle. 

Mr.  Jefferson  now,  as  through  life,  had  no  taste  for  personal 
cliques,  or  clique  fends.  We  shall  find  him  in  no  one  instance, 
in  politics  or  elsewhere,  ever  tied  to,  or  connected  with,  any 
mere  personal  set.  Ho  never  allowed  such  combinations  to 
trammel  or  even  to  influence  his  actions.  If  he  unquestionably 
had  his  liki*8  and  dislikes,  as  otlier  men  have, he  was  not  grega- 
rious in  them.  He  never  held  it  any  impeachment  of  friend- 
ship,  that  he  was  obliged  to  divide  it  with  an  ill-wisher  of  his 
own;  and  in  that  particular  he  always  evinced  the  indepen- 
dence  he  was  willing  to  tolerate  in  others.  Here,  again,  the 
reader  is  invited  to  submit  assertion  to  the  test  of  the  facts  of  a 
Uie^  as  they  shall  gradually  unroll  before  the  eye. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  ability  to  preserve  his  disconnection  with 
mere  personal  cliques  liad,  were  it  necessary,  been  favored  by 
drcumstances.  He  had  been  absent  in  Virginia  during  the  heat 
of  those  bitter  heart  burnings  which  fill  so  many  pages  in  Mr. 
Adams's  Autobiography.  Then,  we  have  already  mentioned 
bos  extreme  modesty  and  suavity,  and  his  generous  construction 
of  the  motives  of  early  opponents.  If  he  ever  judged  harshly  and 
intolerantly  of  the  last,  the  time  had  not  come  yet.  Por  exam- 
ple, the  men  whom  John  Adams  represents  as  enemies  of  inde- 
pendence— open  opponents — ^thwarters  and  delayers  by  every 
dismgenuous  subteofuge — haters  even  of  the  advocates  of  inde- 
pendence merely  as  such,  etc.,  etc. — Mr.  Jefferson  describes  as 
good  and  true  Whigs,  moving  forward  to  the  same  end,  only 
with  that  degree  of  caution  which  their  age,  the  condition  of 
their  particular  constituents,  or  their  natural  tempers  as  men, 
suggested. 

Finally,  there  was  another  very  important  consideration 
which  we  cannot  flinch  from  uttering.  Congress  was  made  up 
of  able  men — a  good  portion  of  them  being  also  scholarly  and 

I  "  I  aheay*  loetd  J^snm  "  were  the  word*  of  Joho  AdmaUi  wUoli  tenniiuted  tte 
oa}j  estraogemeiift  wUoi  «T«r  took  ptaoe  between  fhem. 
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accomplished  men.  Was  there  probably  a  single  man  in  that 
body,  familiar  as  ho  must  have  been  with  R.  H.  Lee's  written 
productions,  who  would  dream  for  a  moment  of  comparing  him, 
as  a  wntet\  either  in  polish  or  power,  with  the  author  of  the 
Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America,  and  of  the 
Congressional  Reply  to  Lord  North's  Conciliatory  Proposition  ? 
If  there  was,  the  universal  verdict  of  posterity  has  pronounced 
him  egregiously  mistaken.  The  tenor  of  John  Adams's  own 
declarations  go  to  show  that  whatever  else  had  an  influence  on 
the  question,  it  was  probably  qnite  as  much  as  any  other  cause 
the  reputation  of  the  "  masterly  pen"  which  induced  a  i)ody  of 
decorous  men,  and  gerUlemm,  to  determine  to  violate  parliamen* 
tary  etiquette  in  overriding  Mr.  Lee  on  this  Committee. 

Do  we,  then,  assume  that  the  illness  of  his  wife  was  pre- 
tended, and  that  this  was  an  excuse  to  leave  Congress  to  avoid 
the  humiliation  of  a  defeat?  By  no  manner  of  means.  His 
family  biographer  declares  the  illness  of  his  wife,  and  that  is 
Bofficient  authority.  I^ut  Mr.  Lee  lived  in  Westmoreland, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac — neither  a  very  distant  nor  a 
very  inaccessible  point  from  Philadelphia.  No  definite  action 
could  be  taken  on  the  DectaraUony  nntil  the  original  resolu 
tion  was  disposed  of,  and  its  consideration  was  already  post- 
poned for  twenty  days.  Who  could  very  well  know  that  Mi-s. 
Lee's  health  would  not  permit  her  husband  to  return  short  of 
that  time  f  And  the  printed  records  of  the  Yiiginia  Convention, 
lying  under  our  eye,  show  that  at  least  as  early  as  the  29th  of 
Jane,  B.  H.  Lee  was  present  and  acting  in  that  body  (of  which 
we  have  already  stated  that  he  was  a  member),  and  that  he  con- 
tinued so  acting  until  the  close  of  its  session. 

Our  theory  of  explanation  is  ]>n>bal)ly  obvious  to  all  who 
have  followed  the  facts  thus  far.  It  is,  that  John  Adams's  asser* 
tions  in  regard  to  the  matter  are  substantially  correct,  and  that 
the  fiicts  had  their  reasons  or  causes  in  what  we  have  narrated. 
The  illness  of  Mrs.  Lee  was  wisely  seized  upon  by  Mr.  Lee's 
friends,  as  a  reason  for  withdrawing  his  name,  and  not  exposing 
him  to  defeat  on  the  Declaration  Committee.  If  they  declined 
to  place  him  on  either  of  the  other  Committees  (asanming  they 
could  have  done  so'),  they  acted  wisely,  because  consistently 
with  their  excuse  in  tlie  other  instance.   We  are  inclined  to  be* 

>  And  w  cMUWt  nmrnAXj  doobt  ttto. 
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lieve  such  was  the  case,  bat  whether  this  was  so,  or  whether  for 
the  present  the  tide  was  too  strong  against  Mr.  Lee  to  be  re- 
sisted, perhaps  will  never  be  known.  But  tor  Mr.  Adams's 
unnecessary  disclosures,  no  part  of  this  transaction  would  have 
been,  probably,  ever  ripped  up. 

But  it  having  been  tlms  reopened,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty 
to  all  the  parties,  not  only  in  'reference  to  this  particuhir  occa- 
sion, but  more  or  less  in  reference  to  others  which  will  come 
under  our  notice,  and  in  which  the  same  principal  actors  took 
parr,  to  probe  it  to  tlie  bottom.  He  who  sliall  think  tliat  we 
have  been  influenced  by  the  shadow  of  a  desire  to  ^'dispar- 
age" Richard  Henry  Lee,  will  do  us  an  injustice.  Truth  is  not 
disparagement."  It  is  no  disgrace  to  this  or  that  Eevolution- 
ary  character  to  say  either  that  there  was  a  greater  or  wiser 
than  he.  It  is  not  vilifying  the  other  generals  of  the  Revolution 
to  say  that  General  Washington  excelled  them.  It  is  no  more 
discreditable  to  R.  H.  Lee  to  say  that  he  was  utterly  inferior  to 
Jefferson  as  a  writer,  than  it  is  to  say  (what  is  equally  unde- 
niable) that  Jefferson  was  utterly  inferior  to  him  as  a  speaker. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  habit  of  profuse  and  indiscriminate 
eulogy  on  all  jpointSy  of  every  man  and  thing  connected  with 
our  Revolution,  is  worn  somewhat  threadbare.  And  the  most 
grotesque  part  of  the  affiiir  is,  that  each  of  these  national 
Eomiilnses  and  Theseuses,  if  we  may  trust  their  ardent  bio- 
graphers, did  the  whole.  Each  conceived,  and  brought  fi>rth, 
and  carried  on  his  shonlders,  the  American  Revolution  I  Kow, 
we  suppose  there  was  a  division  of  talent^  a  division  of  wisdom, 
and  a  division  of  labor.  We  suppose  there  were  a  good  many 
001^  in  the  mighty  wheel,  and  if  there  was  not  an  indispensable 
one  (except  the  will  of  Heaven)  there  were  a  thousand  of 
extreme,  and  (striking  out  three  or  four  towering  names)  of  not 
greatly  disproportionate  utility.  The  swords  of  Washington, 
Greene,  and  l4Uayette* — ^the  eloquence  of  Adams,  Henry,  and 
Lee — ^the  pens  of  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  Jay — were  equally 
necessary ;  and  each  list  might  be  greatly  swelled  without  going 
down  much  in  the  scale  of  ability.  Kor  was  it  warriors,  orators. 


>  We  plme9  the  name  of  Lafejette  Iwre  for  whai  we  consider  the  fhtiU  of  his 
•errinir  oar  coantry  in  his  nilitarv  capacitj.  He  was  too  joang  in  the  American  Bevo- 
tation  to  matchf  aa  aaaliCiraKrcQp,  aome  older  American  commandm  whom  we  Imvt 
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and  writers,  who  did  the  whole.  Not  u  proiession,  nor  scarcely 
a  human  occupaiion,  could  have  been  >jjared  ;  and  in  each  the 
good  work  was  achieved,  not  ])y  one  individual,  hut  by  a  ninlti- 
tude.  Peyt(»n  liandolph  was  not  the  only  cniinent  Crown  otii- 
cer  wlio  laced  a  bill  of  attainder;  Hancock  was  not  the  only 
princely  merchant  who  bade  the  batteries  train  their  guns  on  his 
8tore-hou>es  ;  Putnam  was  not  the*onlv  farmer  who  left  one  liorse 
in  the  furrow,  and  mounted  the  other,  in  his  farmer's  frock, 
to  speed  to  the  battle  mnster;  King's  Mountain  was  not  the 
only  earth  that  drank  the  blood  ])oured  forth  like  water,  of 
gentlemen  of  family,  and  name  and  condition,  fighting  in  tlie 
ranks  as  private  soldiers :  the  mechanic  who  gave  his  all — his 
labor,  and  sat  up  night  and  day  to  forge  the  pike-heads,  nuike 
the  wagons,  or  manufacture  any  of  the  ditlVrent  habiliments  or 
equipments  of  war  (and  what  handicraft  would  this  leave  out?) 
was  but  one  of  ten  thousand ;  the  matron  who  sent  lier  lai>t 
tender  son  to  the  fray,  and  defended  her  hearth  with  gun  and 
axe  against  Indian  and  British  savages,  and  the  maiden  who 
sti>]»j>ed  not  to  weep  her  slain  lover,  but  handed  up  the  car- 
tridir^'S  and  carried  water  to  the  dvin<;  soldiers  on  the  skirts  of 
the  battle,  were  each  but  one  among  thousands.  Away,  then,  with 
the  trash  of  ascribing  the  whole  xVmerican  Kevolution,  its  deeds 
and  its  fruits,  to  a  few  supernatural  men,  as  fabulous  in  their 
conception  as  tlie  Guys  of  Warwick,  and  Bevises  of  Hampton,  or 
tlie  Sir  Ilolands  and  Sir  Otuels,  of  the  metrical  romances  of  the 
Middle  Aires!  Of  the  nine  towerin^c  names  in  that  struirirle, 
which  we  have  mentioned  respectively  as  generals,  orators,  and 
writers,  perhaps  not  one  individual  of  them  decidedly  excelled 
in  either  of  the  departmeats  except  in  that  in  which  we  have 
given  his  name. 

Reducing  these  mythical  cliaracters  to  something  like  their 
natural  proportions,  is  neitlu-r  unjust  disparageiihnt  nor  is  it 
unkindness.  Biography  should  aim  at  the  truth,  or  it  should  be 
silent.  The  warmed-up  biographer  may  run  into  exaggerated 
eulogy  on  his  hero,  and  be  somewhat  excusable ;  but  if  he 
deliberately  converts  biography  into  a  "  Mutual  Admiration 
Society" — praises  to  draw  praise  for  his  subject,  or  avert  criti- 
cism from  himself — makes  for  this  purpose  Csesar,  Brutus, 
C:issius  "  and  all,"  "  honorable  men  " — he  deserves,  in  our  judge- 
ment, ^uite  as  much  contempt  as  he  who  deliberately  converts 
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biography  into  aTehlde  of  personal  or  political,  or  other  indi- 
▼idaal  resentmentB.  We  conceive  there  is  one  plain  rale  to  fol- 
low in  all  cases ;  and  that  is  to  be  truthful  in  the  expression  of 
opinions  formed  on  fair,  and  what  is  believed  to  be  sufficiently 
full  investigation.  In  other  words,  the  writer  shonld  be  fear- 
lessly trae  to  himself,  to  Aw  own  mind  and  conscience. 

We  much  mistake  tlie  calibre  of  the*  Kevolutionary  lead- 
ers  if  they  would  not  have  scorned  that  claim  to  a  monopoly 
in  their  single  persons  of  all  the  shades  of  ability,  and  of  a  good 
share  of  the  great  exploits  which  the  world  witnessed  in  that 
lemarkable  atmggle.    We  much  mistake  the  men  if  they  would 
not  say,  '*  saye  ns  from  our  friends."   And,  in  veiy  truA,  faith- 
fully delineated,  they  would  in  most  instances  be  equally  revered, 
and  vastly  better  loved  than  now.    A  few  admitted  faults  or 
foibles — a  few  piquant  individualities — a  few  of  the  laddngs  of 
common  humanity — would  show  them  to  be  hnman,  to  be  reaL 
Kobody  puts  actual  faith  in  human  impersonations  of  the  per- 
fect, either  in  intellect  or  character.   Instinct  instructs  every 
man  when  he  gazes  on  such,  that  they  are,  like  tlie  allegoric 
personages,  the  Christians  and  the  Mr.  G-reathearts  of  Banyan's 
story — ^the  Goody-two-Shoes  of  the  nursery  tale— the  Sir  Gnyona 
'  or  ^j^tomartisee  of  Spenser's    faerie song — that  is  to  say, 
penonificatioDS  of  an  uZsei— eymbols  of  a  virtne,  or  of  a  crowd 
of  virtnee.    They  are  as  vagne  in  outline,  as  nnsubstantial,  and 
haTC  as  little  individnality,  as  the  cloudy  heroes  of  Ossian — they 
are  as  cold,  as  bloodless,  as  htde  human  as  the  marble  demigods 
of  Greece !   It  is  easy  to  affect,  and  perhaps  feel,  an  abstract 
admiration  for  a  myth.  A  mind   diseased  of  its  own  beauty," 
may  invest  a  myth  with  such  a  halo  of  sentiment  as  to  fancy  a 
genuine  love  for  it  But  there  are  but  few  of  these  Pygmaliona 
In  the  world  to  animate  stone,  few  who,  like  Bnlwer's  German 
student,  have  '*  a  system  of  dreams,"  and  can  fall  in  love  and 
die  for  the  princess  of  their  dreams — that  is,  few  who  have 
die  qualifications  which  the  law  demands  on  various  occasions 
for  a  whole  man — that  he  shall  he  twenfy-one  years  of  age,  of 
sound  mind,"  etc  Animals  of  the  class  "Mammalia,"  do  not 
eongenerate  (if  we  may  he  excused  in  a  neologism)-^o  not  sym- 
pathize with  white-blooded  and  cold-blooded,  and  particularly 
BO-blooded  animals!    The  mind  admires  perfection  in  the 
abstract — ^bnt  it  doee  not  admire  daimed  human  perfection,  for 
▼oil.  I — ^11 
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it  knows  it  to  be  falfio ;  and,  moreover,  we  are  not  quite  certaiu 
that  beings 

— — >**Not  too  pore  and  good 
For  httnum  nature's  daily  food,"— 

are  not  more  agreeable  jptr  w — for  common  hamanity  likes  to 
be  kept  in  countenance  by  knowing  that  if  it  errs  daily,  all  err 
sometimes.  A  perfect  homan  being,  could  such  an  one  be 
found,  would  move  like  a  lone  planet  in  a  distant  sphere — ^its 
solitary  heaven  not  irradiated  bj  another  star  1 

On  the  score  of  ekaracter,  we  will  not  say  we  regret  Mr. 
Jeft'erson's  scrupnlousnees  of  demeanor  down  to  trifles,  but  we 
regard  it  as  a  serious  misfortune  to  the  writer  of  his  life  I  The 
relish  of  the  most  exquisite  biographies  in  our  language  (we  do 
not  epeak  of  mere  histories  sometimes  called  biogi-aphies) 
depends  upon  their  freely  narrating  personal  incidents  illus- 
trative of  character,  and  recording  little  faults  and  foibles, 
absurdities,  blunders,  and  eyen,  on  occasion,  serious  errors,  as 
frankly  as  specimens  of  nun-like  fastidionsness  of  deportment 
Who  would  strike  the  perverse  and  unappeasable  bearishnees 
of  Johnson  from  the  pages  of  Boswell  t  Who  laments  the  sbarp^ 
clear,  dissecting  ezposnre  of  every  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pet 
foibles  and  melancholy  miijodgments,  by  the  pen  of  his  pro- 
found admirer  and  son-in-law,  Locldiartt  And  who,  let  us 
ask,  in  these  and  parallel  cases,  regrets  snch  revelations  on 
account  of  the  real  reputation  of  the  subject  of  them  t  Who 
whines  about  violating  the  grave  f  Do  the  great  masters  of 
fiction,  untrammelled  by  the  biographer's  facta,  free  to  choose 
both  their  traits  and  their  incidents,  represent  their  favorite 
characters — diose  they  mean  to  render  most  attractive  to  their 
readers — either  as  icicles  or  prudes  f  Would  any  one  have  the 
gallant,  sparkling  Mercutio  transformed  into  a  hum-drum  gen- 
tleman, too  precise  to  take  snuff  and  sneese  for  fear  of  violating 
decorum  f  Would  anybody  mereilessly  etretoh  or  cut  off 
Uncle  Toby  by  the  Procrustean  bed  of  a  very  different  class 
of  deacons,  from  what  we  suspect  to  have  been  my  father  the 
deacon  Would  any  person  make  the  inimitable  Antiquary 
freer  in  the  article  of  expense — ^less  liable  to  be  taken  in  by  a 
Prietorium — or  more  lenient  to  "woman-kind"  and  dogst 
Finally  (and  that  is  going  tlie  whole  length),  let  us  ask,  who 
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would  venture  to  strip  Falstaff  of  Ms  vices,  for  fear  of  spoiling 
one  of  the  most  consnmmalie  and  famriU  delineatioua  of  dra- 
matic literature  t 

In  a  word,  we  all  love  better  a  character  on  paper,  if  not  in 
actual  life,  which  has  a  seasoning  of  piquant  faults.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  not  a  more  thoroughly  jum1>led  mixture  of  good 
and  bad  qualities  in  any  hero  of  the  National  pantlieon  tlian  in 
John  Adams.  Yet  we  predict  the  Alleghanies  will  disappear 
before  the  name  of  old  *^Sink  or  Swim"  will  cease  to  be  a 
household  word,  or  will  cease  among  liberal  men  to  be  Umd 
wherever  it  is  pronounced. 

And  another  paramount  advantage  had  hy  the  biographer  of 
a  man  out  of  the  "  Goody-two-Shoes  "  line,  is,  that  he  can 
cheaply  win  the  credit  of  candor.  A  face  viewed  in  a  level 
front  light  has  no  shadows,  and  thns  £lizabeth  wished  to  be 
painted.  The  artist  knows  that  shadows  are  necessary  to  throw 
out  what  ahonld  he  prominent  and  give  expression  to  his  pio> 
tare ;  and,  consequently,  he  throws  the  light  so  on  his  subject 
as  to  make  sAadaw,  Without  this  all  is  flat*and  tame.  Minor 
faults,  in  biography,  are  the  paintei's  shadows!  But  what 
mi^t-  well  be  only  the  result  of  pure  art,  in  this  particu- 
lar, is  regarded  as  such  extraordinary  candor,  that  the  biogra- 
pher, after  dashing  on  a  shadow  or  two,  might  (if  he  desired) 
purposely  exaggerate  in  important  particulars  without  bring- 
ing his  sincerity  under  suspicion.  We  Eup])ose  every  lawyer 
has  heard  aharp  and  finessing  witnesses  on  the  stand,  osten- 
sibly lean,  in  the  unimportant  details,  strongly  against  the 
very  man  whom  they  have  ascended  the  witness-stand  to 
swear  safely  through  thick  and  thin!  This  is  a  wonderfully 
plausible  way  of  enlisting  credulity  for  the  lie  whicli  is  to 
follow  I  If  some  such  admissions  will  M-in  credence  fur  false- 
hood, it  is  a  pity,  when  they  can  be  trutlirull  v  imule,  that  their 
corroboration  of  uii  liones^t  intention  to  tell  ilie  whole  truth 
fehuuhl  ever  be  thrown  away  ;  for  we  take  it  that  the  good  sense 
of  mankind  generally,  in  the  long  run,  will  distingui&li  between 
tlie  biographical  witness  who  will  not  see  faults,  or  will  inten- 
tionally siij»press  them — the  artful  one  who  will  give  a  penny 
and  ai>k  buck  a  pound  in  change — and  the  fair  one  who  will  tell 
hi?  story  rose-colored  or  sable,  straight  or  crookeil,  Ju'st  as 
he  jiiuJ.s  it.  But  it  is  time  we  drop  a  digression,  which  has 
wandered  wide  of  the  precise  question  from  which  it  started. 
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Jeflenon  desired  by  Colleagues  to  draft  Declaration— J.  Adams'B  StatcnMBt  of  ft  8ab< 
Committpf — Jefferson's  Correction — Ilia  Contcmporaneona  Notof* — Snstained  by  the 
Origiuiil  Draught — Adama's  loaccuracy  as  a  Writer — Jefferson's  Habitaal  Accuracy  Id 
F■et»-^^1ltll«nUp  cf  Deelaration  nndiqMiteil— C.  F.  Adams's  eztnuwdiiHury  Ooamenls 
— ProceetiincH  in  Congress  on  Indepcndrnco  T^esolotioil— ProceedingB  on  the  Declnm- 
tion— JeffersoD'a  RemarkB  oo  the  Amendmenta— Lord  Jofta  Busell's— The  I>eclaraUoa 
•dopted— Signing  the  Deolaimttoii— nus-atmfle  of  the  Dnoght— The  Drtaghl  sad 
Amendmenta — Where  Jhc  DecIaratioD  was  written — The  Writing  Desk — Jefferson 
daring  tlip  Debate — John  Thompson,  the  Hatter— The  Entries  iu  the  Account  Book— 
Meteorological  Register — J.  Adams,  the  Champiou  of  Declaration — Jefferson's  Com* 
menorstioii  of  1i— J.  Adems's  grest  Speech— TUs  nei  preserved— Webster's  Bestors- 
ration  "  of  it — Webster's  and  Wirt's  Tb^storations  "  uneqnal  to  Oripinals — The  Meagre 
History  of  the  Debates — The  probable  Speakers — Jefferson's  Description  of  S.  Adams 
—Nelson,  Uarrison,  and  McKean — Gerry,  Sherman,  and  othera— Franklin's  Inflnence 
on  the  QoestfoD—Jeflbrson's— Declaration  as  a  Literary  and  PoUtieal  ProdnetSon— Its 
Originulity  examined — J.  Adams's  and  R.  H.  I>«e's  Views — J.  Adams's  Assertion  that 
it  repeats  a  lieport  of  his — ^Uufortonatenesa  of  the  Claim — How  far  it  waa  borrowed 
from  Otis  or  Locke— If eeklenhvif  DeohmtUon  of  IndepeBdeaoe— Oontemporaiieoaa 
Eeception  of  National  Declaration — Effects  on  the  Public  Mind — Effects  on  the  Loyalists 
— On  the  Whigs— Reception  in  Southern  and  Middle  States— In Nsw  England— Jelfol^ 
BOn'a  Appointments  in  Cougrvaa  after  the  4th  of  July — Letters. 

Tek  Gommittee  to  prep«re  a  Declaration  of  Independence 
nnanimonslj  pressed  "  Mr.  Jefferson  ^  to  nndertake  the  draft" 
He  did  so,  but  before  submitting  tiie  paper  to  the  fall  Commit- 
tee, commnnicated  it  separately  to  Br.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams, 
requesting  their  correctionB,  which  were  two  or  three  only, 
and  merely  TerbAl."  The  report  was  then  laid  before  the  entire 
Gommittee,  which  made  no  amendments ;  and  on  the  28th  of 
June  it  was  presented  in  Congress  by  its  anthor.  It  was  imme- 
diately read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

In  the  often-qnoted  letter  of  John  Adams  to  Timothy  Pick- 
ering, in  1822,  a  somewhat  different  renion  of  this  affiur  is 
•giTcn.   He  says : 

IM 
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uflie  Committee  iiiet»  dleeiuted  tlie  toljeek,  and  then  eppfriated  Mr.  JeJIfema 

and  me  to  make  the  draft.  I  .'uppaet  because  we  were  the  two  firift  on  the  list. 
The  gttb*cominittoc  mot.  JeflTcrson  proposed  to  me  to  make  the  dnift.  I  naid,  '] 
will  QoL*  *  You  should  do  it.'  '  Oh  !  uo.'  *  Why  will  you  uot  t  Yuu  ought  to  d(^ 
it*  *I  will  not.*  *Whjr  'ReMOnii  enoagh.*  *What  can  be  your  reaaooff 
'Reaaoa  first— Too  are  a  Tirginian,  and  a  Tirglnlan  ought  to  appear  at  the  head 
of  tUt  business.  Reason  second — I  am  obnoxious,  8ii.'i])4  ctoi],  and  un]io|nilar. 
You  are  very  much  othorwiae.  Reason  third — You  can  w  rite  t<  n  tini.  ^  l>.  tl.  r  than 
lean.'*  '  Well,*  said  Jefferson,  *  if  you  arc  decided,  I  will  do  aa  well  a-s  I  can.' 
'Very  well.  Whea  you  have  drawn  it  up,  we  will  have  a  meeting.'  A  meeting 
we  accordingly  had,  and  eoaned  the  paper  orer.  [After  stating  what  lie  reaUj 
Gked  and  disliked  in  it,  Mr.  Adanu  proceeds:}  I  consented  to  report  it,  and  db  net 
nort  remember  that  I  made  or  nufjgtxhd  a  tingU  alteraiion.  Wo  reported  it  to  the 
Cotnniittoe  of  five.  It  was  read,  and  I  Jo  not  remeinher  that  Franklin  or  Sherman 
crUieiicd  anything.  We  were  all  in  haste.  Congress  was  impaiieai,  and  the 
isftnnnent  was  reported,  as  I  1)elieTe,  in  JfftnonfB  Aawdbinitwy,  «  h4  /rtt 
inmit* 

Tliis  Btatcinent  was  publislied  in  1823,  and  JeffeiBon  Boon 
after  (Auguat  doth),  wrote  Mr.  MadiBon : 

*  *  Mr.  Adams's  memory  has  led  biui  into  uu4uc>tiouable  error.  At  the  age 
ef  eighty-eight,  and  fortj-ieTen  years  afker  the  transactions  of  Independence,  this 
ii  not  wonderftaL  JVor  tkomld  I^attkt  ag*  o/uffhtjf,  «» tk«  tmatt  mivm»t«gt  tfihti 

Hfftrtnce  only^  venture  to  oppose  my  memory  to  his,  vxre  it  not  tupporied  by  terit- 
UmnotiM^  taken  by  rni/st!/  at  the  moment  and  on  the  »pot.'''    [After  giving  the  sub- 
stance of  Mr.  Adau<i's  statement,  he  continues  :J  "  Nuw  thette  details  are  quite 
bcorrect   The  Committee  of  five  met ;  no  sndi  thing  as  a  s«ibH»mmit^  was 
proposed,  bat  they  nnanlmonaljr  pressed  on  myself  alone  to  nndertake  the  draft 
I  consented  ;  I  drew  it ;  but  before  I  reported  it  to  the  Committee,  I  communloeted 
it  separately  to  Doctor  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams,  rcquestint,'  tln  ir  corrections, 
because  they  were  the  two  ineutberi^  of  whusie  judgments  and  aniendiiiettts  i  wished 
nxobt  to  have  the  benefit,  before  presenting  it  to  the  Committee :  and  you  have 
■em  the  original  paper  now  in  my  hands,  with  tht  eorr«etiwta  ef  Doctor  Fhmklin 
mmi  Mr.  Adam*  interlined  in  their  own  hand^wriOngif.    Their  alterations  were  two 
or  three  only,  and  merely  verbal.    I  then  wrote  a  fair  copy,  reported  it  to  the 
Committee,  and  from  tiiein,  unaltered,  to  ('onj^ress.    This  personal  communication 
ftod  consultation  with  Mr.  Adams,  he  has  misrcmembered  into  the  actings  of  a  sub* 
ooomittee*** 

The  notes  ^  taken  by  himself  at  the  moment,'*  which  Mr. 
Jeffenon  refers  to  as  supporting  ^'  his  memoiy,  contained  the 
following  passages: 

"The  rommiitee  were  John  Adams,  Dr.  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  Robert  R. 
Lifiog:<ton,  and  myself.    •   •  •   •   •   The  Committee  for  drawing  the  DeelarO' 

*  llr.  Adams's  "  r<';i:-f>ti  srrond  "  and  "reason  third"  go  very  distinctly  to  corro 
horate  the    reaaona '  toe  gave  in  the  last  chapter /or  Mr.  J^enon'e  being  made  thairtrnm 
<tt»CwsifWn 
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#ion  of  hnkpfntlfiice  dfsired  rnc  to  do  it.  It  vax  aeeordivfjly  don^,  and  hring 
appr-nrd  by  t/icm,  1  i  f|>orted  it  to  the  House  on  Friday,  the  2tiUi  of  June,  when  U 
wud  rcud  auU  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table." 

And  the  original  paper"  transferred  from  Mr.  Jefferson's 
"  hands  "  to  the  State  Department,  in  Washington  (a  fac>simile 
of  which  will  presently  appear  in  this  work),  exhihits  the  inter- 
lineations mentioned,  supporting  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
narration  down  to  details ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  showing  how 
vagne  and  loose  must  have  been  the  minute  recollections  of  a 
man  who  did  not  even  remember  whether  he  made  or  sug- 
gested a  single  alteration  t" 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Adams  to  say  that  he  inserted  substantiallj 
the  same  version  of  the  affair  in  his  Autobiography,  written 
about  eighteen  years  earlier  than  his  letter  to  Pickering,  and 
about  twenty-eiglit  years  after  the  occurrences  took  place, 
whereas  Mr.  Jefferson's  statement  to  Mr.  Madison,  above  given, 
was  not  written  until  forty-seven  years  afterwards.  But  inde- 
pendently of  the  testimony  of  the  contemporaneous  notes, 
which  ought  to  be  considered  as  settling  the  question  (unless 
some  one  is  prepared  to  say  that  Mr.  Jefferson  fklsely  entered 
in  those  notes,  *Uhe  Committee  desired  me  to  do  it — ^it  was 
accordingly  done"— when,  in  tmth,  the  Committee  desired  two 
men  to  do  it,  and  it  was  accordingly  done  by  two) ;  indepen- 
deritlv  of  the  corrohoration  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  version  ofiered  on 
the  lace  of  the  interlined  draft,  and  notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ence of  time  intervening  between  the  facts  and  respective  state- 
ments, we  should  feel  justly  authorized  to  pronounce  Jefferson's 
recollections  by  far  the  most  reliable. 

AVe  have  already  mentioned  that  Mr.  Adams  was  a  signally 
inaccurate  writer;  and,  in  this  respect,  it  did  not  make  a  very 
great  difference  whether  he  gave  recollections  five  or  tifty  years 
after  the  event.  It  is  hardly  nece«-Rarv  to  repeat  that  we  regard 
nis  inte«2:ritv  and  veracitv  as  wbollv  above  suspicion.  Ihir  ho 
was  careless,  impet\ioiis,  an<l  unstudied  in  his  statements,  follow- 
ing the  drift  of  the  ini})ressi(tn  and  the  feeling  of  the  moment, 
without  stopping  for  investigation,  or  minding  whom  he  rai? 
against.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  run  oftener  against  J. ilin 
Adams  than  any  other  man  !  Tint  little  cared  he.  Conscious 
integrity,  overweening  selt-o<teein,  and  an  utter  want  of  that 
B<jQbitive  delicacy  which  generally  iuiiuences  high-toned  and  (in 
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the  expresBivo  common  phrase)  "  thin-skinned  "  men,  combined 
to  render  Iiiin  vast]}'  independent  in  regard  to  consistency  either 
with  himselt'  or  others. 

Jefferson,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  good  deal  of  a  precisian  in 
all  things.  lie  observed  the  minate}  and  he  recorded  the 
minate  with  elaborate  cironmspection.  On  the  score  of  accn- 
racy,  he  was  as  much  above  as  Mr.  Adams  was  below  the  com- 
mon medium  standard  of  honest  and  observing  men.  We  shall 
not  eay,  now,  how  often  ho  m  od  in  tlie  impressions  he  derived 
from  facts,  or  in  crednloosly  believing,  on  tlie  statements  of 
others,  what  were  no^  facts;  but,  in  cases  where  he  deliberatelj 
recorded  actaal  occnrrences  as  on  his  own  personal  observation 
or  knowledge,  we  ventnre  to  assert,  after  a  long  and  patient  inves- 
tigation of  hia  writings,  that  the  page  of  American  history  does 
not  present  a  man  who  has  written  so  much,  or  half  so  much, 
on  whom  fewer  errors  can  be  proved.  It  is  tme  that  he  never 
prided  himself  on  a  peculiarly  strong  memory — ^he  rather  con- 
veys the  opposite  idea — and  long  before  1823,  he  more  than 
once  spoke  of  his  memory  as  being  seriously  shattered.  But 
we  never  have  run  our  eye  over  one  of  these  characteristic  dis- 
cUumers  without  thinking  of  an  anecdote  of  Oifford's.  He  says, 
that  in  a  disonssion  with  Soame  Jenyns,  he  quoted  Doctor 
Johnson's  confession  that  he  "knew  little  Greek."  "But  how 
shall  we  know  what  Jokn^on  would  have  called  much  Greek!" 
war  the  reply. 

Mr.  Jefferson  relied  much  on  "  supporting  "  notes,  and  it  is 
everjrwhere  obvious  that  when  he  appealed  to  his  memory  in 
regard  to  past  facts  of  any  importance,  he  did  so  with  peculiar 
care  and  consideration.  But  when  we  compare  his  statements 
in  snch  cases  with  other  men's — and  especially  when  we  com- 
pare his  own  with  each  other,  made  at  twenty,  forty,  and  even 
sixty  years  intervals,  and  observe  their  striking  similarity  not 
only  in  details,  but  in  the  very  stand-point  from  which  the  sub- 
ject is  viewed,  so  that  those  details  appear  always  about  in  the 
same  scale  of  proportion  (showing  the  perfect  method  of  lils 
mind  ),  we  confess  his  memory  seems  to  us  portentous. 

Ill  an  unpublished  letter  from  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Trist 
l^Iav  15,  1832),  lying  before  us,  the  former,  after  suggesting  a 
careful  review  of  all  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  correspondence  which 
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would  touch  u  particular  topic,  then  attractiug  a  great  deal  of 
public  interest,  remarked : 

"  AUowftooes  ought  to  be  made  for  a  bablt  io  Mr.  J.,  u  in  ell  otbeia  of  grsat 
geniua,  of  expreesing  in  strong  and  round  terms  impresdons  of  the  moment.  It 

may  be  added,  thut  u  full  exhibition  of  the  oom  -^pundcnces  of  di->'tiii::;uiiihed  public 
men,  through  the  varied  scenes  of  a  lonji^  period,  would  not  fail,  fcilhout  one  ^inf7le 
txceplhn^  to  involve  delicate  peraouttiities,  and  apparent^  if  not  recU^  incon- 

The  "  inconsistencies  "  Mr.  Madison  principally  referred  to, 
were  probably  those  of  opinion  at  different  periods  of  life.  Bat 
taking  the  remark  in  its  other  sense,  it  is  tme  of  all  the  ezten- 
sire  correspondences  ever  written.  Yet  we  say,  frankly  and 
fearlessly,  that  a  serions  and  not  fairly  explainable  inconsistency 
in  statements  of  fiicta  does  not  exist  in  all  the  correspondence 
of  Thomas  Jefferson — ^perhaps  the  most  voluminous,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  preserved  of  any  of  our  earlier  American 
statesmen. 

Of  course  we  have  not  spent  all  this  time  in  discussing  this 
topic,  simply  in  reference  to  the  really  insignificant  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  Oonmiittee  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence chose  a  sub-committee  of  two,  or  directed  their  chair- 
man to  perform  this  duly.  It  being  conceded  on  all  sides  that 
Jefferson  alone  drew  up  that  immortal  instrument,  the  other 
question  scarcely  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  '^curiosty  of  litera> 
ture and  it  would  not  have  here  been  noticed,  except  that  on 
the  authority  of  Adams's  letter  to  Pickering  (Mr.  Jefferson's 
reply  in  the  letter  to  Madison,  not  being  tlien  published),  Mr. 
Webster,  Mr.  Wirt,  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen  who 
delivered  addresses  on  the  death  of  Adams  and  Jefferson  in 
1826,  fbllowed,  of  course,  Mr.  AdamsV  version  of  the  affair,  and 
thus,  without  due  explanation,  would  appear,  to  the  generality 
of  readers  in  after  times,  to  give  the  weight  of  their  great  names 
to  assertions  of  Mr.  Adams's  where  he  was  directly  contradicted 
by  Jefferson  with  the  asserted  support  of  contemporaneous 
"  notes and  except,  moreover,  that  in  a  work  published  by 
(or  by  the  aid  of)  Congress,  the  facts  in  tlio  case  have  been 
deliberately,  though  we  hope  not  intentionally,  misrepresented.' 

>  We  refer  of  course  to  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Adams,  edited  by  his  grandson, 
Charleii  F.  Adauu.  After  mentiooing  Uwi  itr.  JeQersoa  attribated  his  grudlkUker'f 
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On  the  let  day  of  July,  Oongreas,  pannant  to  order,  reenmed 
the  condderatioa  of  the  original  reaolatlon,  to  declare  the  Colo- 
nies independent  (that  is,  the  resolution  introduced  bj  R.  H. 
Lee,  on  the  7th  of  Jnne,  in  accordance  with  the  Virginia  instnio- 
tioDs),  and  haying  debated  it  through  the  day,  the  question  was 
taken  in  CommiUee  of  the  WhdUf  and  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  vote  of  nine  Colonies,  namely,  New  Hampshire,  Connect!* 
cut,  Maaeachnsetts,  Bhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Vir* 
ginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  In  relation  to  the  action 
of  the  other  four,  Mr.  Jefferson  says : 

"South  faroliiia  and  Pcnii^ylvaniii  voted  against  it.  Delaware  had  but  tWO 
memberei  pn  seiit,  and  they  wt-ri-  divided.  The  delegates  from  New  York  declared 
thej  were  fur  it  themselves,  aud  were  a^urcd  their  coustituenta  were  for  it;  but 
lluu  their  iaatmctioiit  lutTiag  been  drawn  near  a  tw«lTemoiith  before,  when  recon<* 
cQUtuHk  was  stiU  the  general  object,  thej  were  enjoined  by  them  to  do  nothing 
which  should  impede  that  object.  They,  therefore,  thought  themaelrea  not  ju.stiA* 
able  ID  voting  on  either  e>ide,  and  asked  leave  to  withdraw  from  the  question; 
which  was  given  them.  The  Committee  rose  aod  reported  their  resoluiiun  to  the 
Hoose.  Xr.  Bdward  Rntledge,  of  South  Oarolina,  then  reqneeted  the  delermina^ 
lion  might  bo  pot  off  to  the  next  day,  aa  he  beliored  his  ooUeagnes,  though  they 
diaapproTod  of  the  resolation,  wonld  then  Join  in  It  for  the  sake  of  nnanimitj.** 

And  Mr.  Jeli'erson  writes  in  cunliuuation : 

**  The  iddnwte  question,  whether  the  House  wonld  agree  to  the  reeolutfon  of 

the  Committee,  was  accordinglj  postponed  to  the  next  daj,  when  it  was  again 
nOTed,  and  South  Carolina  concurred  in  voting  for  it.  In  the  meantime,  a  third 
member  had  coiue  poist  from  the  Delaware  counties,  and  turned  the  vole  of  that 
Oolonj  in  faTonr  of  the  resolution.  Mcmben  «f  a  diflhrent  aenttment  attending 
that  morning  from  Pennsylvania  also,  her  vote  was  ohanged,  so  that  the  whole 

error,  in  the  matter  Jost  considered,  to  the  **lkIUng  memory  of  eighty-eigbt,  the  atnuwsd 
of  Mr.  Adama  at  the  time  "  (a  lamentable  "  aesnmptlon,'*  aa  we  beUeve  Mr.  Adams 
la^ed  two  or  three  mouths  of  that  age !)  conthiues  s 

**  Percefvfnf  also  the  aiekiBard  naturt  of  the  dutrgt  made  by  one — hfm««lf— having,  at 
the  moiiK.-nt.  nearly  attained  four-HCore,  Mr.  JcflTenioa  afuctowu  all  reliance  ujxm  Rii  reeol- 
ketioHy  and  appeals  to  the  unequivocal  authority  of  his  note;*,  made  at  the  time.  Th^ 
seemed  coiiclu>«ivr  tentimony,  Hufticient  to  8et  the  matter  at  rest  forever.  But  if  by  those 
notes  is  to  be  anderstood  no  more  than  what  hatt  since  been  published  under  thatnanM| 
to  the  first  ▼olnne  of  hi^i  Corre^nondeitce,  it  in  clear,  on  examination,  that  tliey  preeeni 
no  eridence,  excepting  that  which  may  be  implied  sr  thkis  AmMMMM  uoraiMO  Of  00B> 
•OSORATION." — Lufeopnd  fVorks  qf /.  Adama,  vol.  ii.  p.  615,  note. 

Tiii'  i-s  a  most  extraordinary  commentary  !  Doe$  Sir.  Jeflfersnn,  In  thi-  Madison  letter, 
bring  or  imply  any  charge"  against  Mr.  Adama  on  the  score  of  age,  or  anv  other 
•core?  Does  he  treat  him  otherwise  than  kindly  and  retpecifullu  f  Doe»  he  so  far  base 
a  elaim  to  anperior  accuracy  on  his  own  jtuunritu^  that  it  malcea  a  reference  to  Mr. 
AdaoM's  ago  "amtaeard?"  Doea  he  (in  exact  eonfliot  with  the  preeedinff  hypothesis  I) 
'disclaim  all  reliance  on  Ids  recollection?"  And,  lastly,  is  it  true  that  Mr.  JefTer^on's 
contemporaneona  "notcn"  "affirm  ttalhing  in  corroboration  "  nf  hi-^  statements*  in  the 
premir-ts'  In  tmr  extri '  tn  from  the  Madison  letter  un  l  thi-  •' not("i,"  wf  O' not  say 
we  have  given  Mr.  JelTi.r^un's  language  word  for  word  aud  letter  for  letter;  and  the 
reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  understandingly  between  liim  and  the  smaHsnti  iriio  hSi 
BlillMr  given  that  language  nor  csrrsel^  staled  iU  pmrpori. 
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twelve  Colonies  who  were  authorized  to  vote  at  all,  gave  their  voices  for  it ;  and| 
within  a  few  days,'  the  Convention  of  New  York  approved  of  it,  and  thus  SuppUftd 
the  void  occasioued  by  the  withdrawing  of  her  delegates  from  the  vote.'" 


On  the  same  liay  this  le^ohitiou  passed  (July  2«lj,  the  House, 
in  Coniniittee  of  tlie  AVhole,  took  from  the  table  the  draught  of 
the  JJeclarat  'um  of  Iii<h'[)eii(leiic'e,  which  had  been  reported  by 
Mr.  Jefferson.  The  q^le^tion,  on  its  adoption,  was  deljated 
throui'hout  that  and  the  two  sueeeedinf;  davs.  Several  amend- 
meuts  were  carried  in  committee.  Of  the  causes  wiiieh  led  to 
the  two  most  important  ones,  Mr.  JeH'creon  gives  the  following 
account  in  his  Memoir : 

"The  pndUuiiiiioai  idea  that  w«  had  ftiandi  in  Inland  worth  Iceeping  terns 
ifitli,  etill  flaunted  the  ndndi  of  many.  For  tUa  coMon,  those  paawgca  wUeh  cod> 

▼eyed  censures  on  the  ]  "i  le  of  England  were  struck  out,  lest  they  should  giro 
them  offence.*  The  cluuae,  too,  reprobatint:  the  ens^lavinp  the  inhabitant's  of 
Africa,  was  struck  out  iu  complauianoe  to  South  CaroUua  and  Georgia,  who  had 
iMver  attempted  to  reitiiin  the  importation  of  alaTcs^  and  who,  on  the  oontraiy, 
•tUl  wished  to  oontinue  it.  Oar  northern  brethren  alio.  I  beliere,  felt  a  littlo 
tender  under  tiiuM^  cenmree;  for  though  their  people  bad  very  few  slaTcs  them- 
•elvM^  yet  they  bad  been  pretty  oonaidertble  oarrieve  of  them  to  othera.*' 

»  Jiily'.Uh;  and  the  resolution  in  the  New  York  Provincial  Congrcsa  to  that  effect, 
wa^  n  j)ortcil  by  John  Jay.    (See  his  Lift  emd  fVriting$,  vol.  1.  p.  &.) 

*  The  Jourtml  of  Congress  does  not  give  anything  but  the  general  result.  For  all 
these  details,  the  pnbUc  are  indebted  atont  (we  beueve)  to  Mr.  Jeflbrson's  contempo- 
rueoas  "  ni>t<'s." 

•  Lord  Juhu  Russell,  in  strons  coneurrencc  with  a  portion  of  these  views,  says  in  his 
Life  of  Charles  Jamts  Fox:  "The  Diclaiation  has  oik-  sinj^ular  defect  in  it.  but  which 
only  proves  the  lingering  affection  which  the  Americans  still  retained  for  the  mother 
coantry.  An  Mr.  Jefferson  originally  drew  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  charged 
the  acts  of  which  the  Americans  oomplained,  in  the  first  place  to  the  King,  but  Hccondly 
to  tlie  people  of  Great  Britain."  Alter  quoting  several  of  Mr.  Jefferson  s  expreKsions 
from  -tricken  out  pasHapen,  conveying  the  latt<  r  idea,  and  repeating  the  opinion  that 
this  ema.M' Illation  of  the  docuinent  by  (.'oagreiis  wa*  occasioned  rather  l)y  tlie  hngerings 
of  "  fond  regard."  than  a  fear  of  breaking  with  fritnd$y  Lord  Rniwcll  continues  : 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  omitwion  of  these  papers  warped  the  troth  of  thin  memorable 
Deelarstfon.  George  m.  appear*  in  ft  as  a  single  and  despotic  tyrant ;  as  Philip  n.  most 
have  appeared  to  the  people  of  the  Nctherlanun.  The  fact  was,  that  the  Sovereign  and 
his  people  were  alike  pre  judiced,  angry  and  willful." — Life  of  Fax,  vol.  i.  p.  134. 

We  would  li'Tc  rt-mark.  in  Justilication  of  our  own  former  position,  that  the  King  wan 
aainly  iustrunientjvl  in  producing  the  Revolutionary  stni^'plc.  that  Lord  Itussell  himself 
preface,'!  the  preceding  ntatement  with  the  ORsertion  that  "it  was  the  peonliar  infelicity 
Of  Cieorge  IU.  aod  Lord  North  that  lAejf  twmtd  to  gail  M  those  feeUi^  of  filial  piety 
which  had  to  long  fliled  the  breasts  of  the  Amerfeans."  No  Ihet  Is  more  clearly  estab- 
lished than  that  ino  King  was  equally  instrnmental  in  "turning  to  gall  "  the  feeiiupj»  of 
the  Rrilish  nation  in  this  controversy.  Lord  North  was  perhaps  only  the  more  censnrable 
for  carrying  out  nie.i-urt"*  of  which  he  clearly  saw  the  inexpediency,  if  not  the  inipro- 

Sriety;  but  George  111.  was  repeatedly  comnelled  to  have  recourse  to  eutrcuties.  t^i  appeals 
>  his  personal  fyiendxhip,  and  even  to  tkrtaU  of  oMtoitfioii,  to  indnce  the  niinlHter  to 
penerere  in  turning  a  <leaf  ear  to  all  nropoeitiooB  for  mttttng  an  end  to  the  barbaroos 
Btmggle  \—\Br(nizh<trnn  Life  of  Ijori Awrtt.!  If  the  ueclsration  of  Tndependenre,  as 
adopted,  failed  tn  inflict  just  censure  on  the  people  of  Great  Rritain.  it  certainly  inllicted 
no  more  hnn  jmt  rrnaure  on  their  obtuse,  violently  prejudiced,  and  inveterutely  ob^^tioate 
Bovcrcign.  (See  Brooghini'e  eonfinnatioD  of  tab  ilew  in  hie  iketch  of  the  Ufa  of 
George  IlL) 
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On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July,  the  Declaratioo,  bb 
amended  in  Committee,  was  reported  to  the  Honse  and  agreed 
to;  and  thus  was  consnmmated  that  legislation,  which,  sus- 
tained by  subsequent  years  of  struggle  and  Buffering  of  which 
history  affords  few  parallels,  struck  from  the  British  realm  a 
territory  far  exceeding  its  whole  extent  under  its  Plautagenets 
and  Tudors — ^and  to  contain,  even  before  the  generatioa  then 
living  should  pass  entirely  away,  a  population  far  outnumbering 
that  which  owned  the  sway  of  Henry  Y.  or  Elizabeth. 

How  little  various  persons  whose  names  are  attached  to  the 
Declaration  had  to  do  with  preparing  it,  or  paying  the  way  for 
it,  at  least  in  Congress,  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  and  need  not 
be  here  recounted.  Several  delegates  arrived  only  in  time  to 
vote  for  it,  and  others  were  allowed  to  attach  their  names  who 
were  not  present  at  that  vote.' 


*  In  ICr.  JelftnoD's  conteroporaiwoiiB  **  notes,"  he  mj»  that  on  the  4<h  "  <lM  DMlam* 

Hon  rpported  by  the  Committee,  ajfrecd  to  by  the  Houne,  and  rigtud  htftntry  mem- 
tar  present,  except  Mr.  Dickiuson."  And  iiKain :  ''the  Declaration  tans  signed  ua  the 
Hh  uD  pap<-t.  U.I-  •  ii.'r  ->oii  on  nan  iiPK-nt.  anA»igii»da§9lmmtli»tdpfAmgtuL** 

In  a  letter  to  S.  A.  Wells,  in         he  Haid : 
It  was  not  till  the  2d  of  July,  that  the  Declaration  itself  was  taken  np :  nor  till  thelfh 
tkat  it  waa  decided,  and  it  waa  aigned  by  every  member  present,  except  Mr.  Diekinaim. 

**  The  sabseqoent  sli^tiire  or  members  who  were  not  then  present,  and  some  of 
tbora  not  yet  in  offlre.  in  easily  exitli»in<'<l.  if  wp  nlnervo  who  they  were  :  to  wit,  that 
they  wcr»'  of  N«'\v  York  ami  I'ennxyhMniji.  New  York  liid  nol  tign  till  Uie  loth,  bn  auso 
H  was  not  till  the  i*th  (./itv  da'i^  nftir  Ihr  '^rnrral  itij^aiurr).  that  their  Convention 
aathorized  them  to  do  bo.  The  Convention  uf  Fenn.-<yivauia,  learning  that  U  had  Ittm 
tigned  by  a  minoriitf  only  i^f  tkeir  dflrgattt,  named'  a  new  delcea&on  on  the  201  h. 
UoLting  ont  Mr.  Dickiniutn,  who  had  r^fiutd  to  «fn«  Willing  and  Unmphrera,  who  had 
withdrawn,  re-appointing  the  three  members  tele  had  ngned,  Morris,  who  had  not  been 
present,  and  five  new  une-*,  to  wit.  Rush,  Clymer,  Smith,  Taylur  nn<l  Rosa:  and  Morris- 
and  the  live  new  nienilx  r-*  \v<  r«'  [i«'rinitt<'d  to  ni^n,  beoaa*e  it  nunnfe^ted  the  a^nent  of^ 
their  full  dele^rii l "mi.  mi  l  t!i  ■  exprenn  will  uf  their  Convention,  which  niieht  have  been 
doabted  an  the  former  aignature  t(f  a  wunoriiu  only.  Why  the  signature  of  Thornton,  of 
Kew  Hampshire,  was  permitted  so  late  as  the  4th  of  November,  I  cannot  now  say  ;  but 
andoubtedly  for  some  parttenlar  reason,  which  we  should  find  to  have  been  good,  had  it 
been  expreT«fM;d.  TVs*  wtrt  the  onltf  part-ngnert,  and  yon  see,  sir.  that  there  were  solid 
rea.-".iiH  f,.r  reci-ivinfj  those  of  Kew  York  und  P>'nn!<ylvania,  and  that  thin  eirriinistaivo  in 
no  wi-f  .ilTectM  the  faith  of  this  DetUnitory  Charter  of  our  risihtu,  and  of  IIm;  rii^lit-  of 
man.  " 

The  Coogreaaional  Journal  speaks  of  bat  one  signing.  And  we  are  informed  that  the 
paper  copy  which  he  so  repeatedly  and  partioalarTy  mentions  as  signed  on  the  fourth, 
ana  at  hmint^  been  signad  bg  the  Neio  York  Dtkgaiian  on  the  l^th  (sach  is  his  minnteneia 

of  specification).  not  now  in  existence.  Where,  too,  in  that  "/air  copy  "  at  the  T>ecl»- 
ration  which,  in  hi>^  I'-tt^T  to  Maiil^mi  ( Ansfust  23d.  1*^23).  he  savM  he  made  out  fi-om  hie 
draft,  after  the  corrertiona  FrtvUdin  and  Adamn,  and  reported  to  the  Committee, 
and  from  thetu  "  unaltered  to  ConfrresaT*  We  have  not  searched  the  pnblio  archiven  at 
Waahingtoa  for  this  Jait  enty— but  we  mifpan  it  doea  not  exist.  At  least  we  do  not 
mnember  to  bftve  heard  of  it.  If  this  snppoeftion  Is  correct,  when  fliat  falit  eofff  Is  feond, 
prnh'ih/tf  the  firxt  $H  of  aignaturea  will  be  fminil  attached  to  it.  But  were  that  copy 
found  without  the  sisfnatareH,  it  wonld  neitlii-r  (ii-»)trove  nor  render  it  improbable  that 
another  copy  was  made  at  thf  tirii<'  liv  the  <  lerk  of  the  lIou-<e  for  the  express  puri>o>e  of 
the  fint  sign inK*  What  wan  the  object  of  two  sij^nintis?  rerhiip-*,  wht  ri  the  )ir-t  \vai 
hefnn,  a  second  one  was  not  contemplated — but  wan  afterwards  jiid<:e<i  exin  dii  ni  to 
place  the  instraraent  on  a  single  and  less  perishable  aheet,  and  in  a  better  form  before 
the  eye.  Perhaps  the  lint  vas  signed  fnmedfaialj,  la  ft  tall  OMtmBporaiieoaa  anthen* 
tkilfoii  of  the  vftlMUj  of  the  ImtnmiBiil  for  tt  will  ho  ohaerred,  tliroiighoiit,  W 
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Herewith  is  given  a  fac-siniile  of  Jeflferson's  draft  now  in 
the  Stiite  Depurtmeut — the  parts  stricken  out  hy  Congress  being 
placed  in  brackets,  and  most  of  the  amendmeiits  it  made,  inter- 
polated in  the  hand-writing  of  the  author  of  the  instrument. 

To  facilitate  a  more  convenient  coniparigon  between  the 
document  :is  it  was  reported,  and  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
finally  passed  the  House,  a  printed  copy  of  the  draft  b  given 
below  with  the  parts  which  were  Stricken  out  inclosed  in 
brackets  and  in  italics — and  the  amendments  placed  in  the 
margin,  or  in  a  concurrent  colunm. 

A  JMaraHom  2y  Ike  BepnumtoH^  cf  UU  UniUi  3iate$  of  AmtHea,  m 

Otneral  Congrtt  aatgmbUd. 

Wlicn.  in  tlie  course  of  huuiuti  evoiita,  it  beoomos  nccCflMIJ  ibr 
one  |)i  upl«,'  to  dissolve  tlu'  political  hands  whicli  have  coiiiiocted  tbcm 
with  auolher,  and  to  ah:»uuie  uuioug  the  powers  of  the  eariU  ihu 
tepante  and  equal  ttation  to  which  the  lawi  of  nature  and  of 
nature**  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  lespect  to  the  oinnions  of  man- 
kind reqttiraa  tliat  the/  ahould  dechre  the  cauaet  which  impel  them 

to  tb*'  separation. 

We  hold  theie  truths  to  be  self-ovident :  th«t  all  men  are 

J«lleTBOD  speaks  of  the  HiKuing  not  as  >i  mere  personal  art,  but  as  an  aul)i>  iiti(-atiDg  and 
MMiinf  exprcMdon  of  the  aMwnt  of  the  diflbreut  Colonies  to  thi.H  great  instniiueut.  Tke 
%cUl  of  a  maioritv  of  Congreu  timid  Ml  Mm/  any  Cotomr  to  the  Declaration  ;  and  i| 
eotdd  only  be  houna  by  the  expreu  mttnl  of  ilt  deUnatee.  lliefr  signatoreB  were  the  only 
decisive  proof  of  such  assent  of  the  dolepates.  We  donbt  whether  the  I)ec!ar;ii  i«>ri  waa 
connidered  made  or  executed — whether  it  w  as  iiroclaiiiied  iml  ofduoit' — niitil  ail  Ihc  licle- 
gatcs  nrc^M-nt  (except  Diclvinson)  ha  I  come  forward  and  si>rned  tlieir  names.  It  would 
be  ratoer  preposteroua  to  suppoHe  that  a  month  and  a  half  clap««ed  before  bo  important 
an  ittstniment  received  any  binding  tthct  or  authentioatlon,  when  a  day  was  aa  ample 
time  an  a  month  and  a  half  for  the  preparation  of  the  enffroMed  copy. 

What  became  of  the  flr»t  nijrned  copy?  It  was,  in  all  probability,  purposely  destroyed 
wh»*n  tfie  !»pc(>nd  w  as  made  ciiiiiiil''ti'.  It  i-  not  cU'toinary  in  any  aiial(iL,'(>ii>  >  .1^..,  to  pre- 
serve two  copicH  of  the  complet.-  and  exfcutod  irir«ti  umcat.  In  various  impoit.uit  iii.-tru- 
raents  a  rough  copy  i*  often  t^'miinrarily  -igned  until  the  final  one  is  reaily  :  aTnl  w  hen 
the  last  is  e9:ecuted.  the  first  ia  dcKtroyed.  Why  was  the  seoond  signing  delayed  ao  long? 
To  give  an  opportunity  to  New  York  to  act  on  the  question— to  give  oUier  States,  where 
th'-re  w<  r''  dissentients,  a*  in  Pennsylvania,  an  opportunity  of  showing  somethir.ir  hotter 
than  a  mitinrity  of  their  dele>;ation  in  attestation  of  the  assent  of  the  State  to  tin  bill— 
and  til)-  r<fr  inal  sc  oiid  >it!iiing  was  di-layi-d  sn  that  it  mi;.'lit  hear  the  appearance  Of  ft 
■imaltaneous  and  uiiaiiiiiious  act  of  ihc  States  through  tlicir  dt  ie^'ates. 

We  tliink  we  have  been  informed  ^t  the  engrossed  copy  of  the  Declaration  was  nol 
WparthmtttL  Then  Jir.  Jeffenon  was  mistaken  In  that  unimportant  particuUur. 

when  Mr.  Jeflhraon  <n>ea1m  of  "  Post-Signeni,**  in  the  above  extratrts  fhtm  his  tetter 
to  Wells,  his  reference  to  N'ow  Y'lrk  atid  P'.Mirisylvaiiia  shows  tli.»t  he  iiarticnI.M  ly  referred 
to  dele;.'atif>ns  or  majorities  i)f  deltjration-,  and  not  x<>  individuals;  for  no  one  riniM  Imve 
known  lu  tt.T  than  h-  tiiat  neithi  r  H.  H.  I.ee  nor  Mr.  Wytho.  of  Virginia,  were  proMUt  in 
Congress  00  the  4th  of  July,  1770.  We  have  uiven  certain  proof  uf  Lee's  absence  :  and 
that  of  an  equally  decLsive  character  exists  in  Mr.  Wythe's  cu-e.  The  records  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Convention  oi  that  year,  show  tlut  he  acted  as  one  of  the  tellers  to  coaot  the  voles 
for  Governor,  in  the  Gnnventfon.  on  the  39th  of  June.  His  name  appears  daily  in  the 
proceedings  nntii  th^  iih  of  .Tuiy.  and  on  that  lUj  he  prssidsd  in  a  Committee  of  tht 
Wholei  and  reported  from  it  to  the  Uooae. 
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crett«d  equal  ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  [inherent 
and]  inalienable  riplifs;  tliat  tiinong  these  nre  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pniTuit  of  happinchs  ;  that  to  Ptu  iire  these  right.>»,  govcmnietits  are 
ineiituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  Irom  the  cuusenk 
•f  the  gorerned;  thai  wheiMTer  any  form  of  govenunent  become* 
totmctive  of  these  ends,  U  to  the  right  of  the  people  to  titer  or  to 
aboli.-h  it,  and  to  institute  new  goremuieot,  laying  its  foondetion  on 
fuch  principle.",  and  organizing  its  powers  in  sui  h  form,  ns  to  thera 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  ha]i{)iiH">.«.  Pnuit-nrp, 
indeed^  will  dictate  that  gOTemmenta  long  establibbcd  should  not  be 
duttiged  for  light  end  truuient  euiMi;  and  aooMrdinglj  all  expe- 
rience hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  dtoposad  to  raflfer  while 
tfSs  are  sofRMmble,  than  to  right  themsolres  by  abolishing  the  forms 
to  which  they  am  acctistomed.  Bot  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and 
usurpation*  [f^ffftn  at  a  (iintinfrinifhed  pfriod  an(r\  pursuing  invariably 
tlie  same  object,  evinces  a  dc^jign  to  reduce  thera  under  abaolate 
despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty  to  throw  off  such  gOTtm* 
meet,  and  to  provide  new  gnards  for  th^r  Artore  seewity.  Sudi  has 
heen  the  patient  snflbranoe  of  these  Colonies;  and  sach  to  now  the 
Mcesrity  whioh  constrains  them  to  [eapwayg]  their  former  systems 
of  pOTcmment.  The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  If 
a  lii^torv  of  [^unremildtiff]  injuries  and  UJiurpations.  [aniorif}  which 
appear*  no  tolitary  fact  to  contradict  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  re^t^ 
let  oil  Aom]  in  <Breot  oltfset  the  establtohment  of  an  absqinte  tyranny 
over  these  States.  To  prove  this,  let  ikcts  be  sabmltted  to  a  candid 

kood\. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and 
necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  foibiddsn  hto  governors  to  pass  laws  of  Immediate  and 
pwswlug  importance,  vnless  suspended  in  Aeir  operation  tin  hto 
ament  shonld  be  obtained;  and,  when  so  suspended,  he  hss  utteriy 
neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  haa  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of 
large  districtij  of  people,  unless  those  pioplc  would  rtlinqriish  the 
right  of  representation  in  the  Legislature,  a  right  inestiuiable  to 
tbtm,  and  formidsUs  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  catted  together  tegtolatlTe  Itofies  at  placss  mtnsnal, 
UM^nfortable,  and  distant  from  the  depo«itory  of  their  poblic 
records,  fur  the  sole  pnrposs  of  fatigning  them  into  eompUance  with 
hia  raea«ures. 

He  haa  dissolved  representative  hooaes  repeatedly  [and  contin- 
ually] for  opposing  with  uanly  irmness  hto  inTasions  on  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

Ho  has  refused  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissoltttioas  to  oaoiB 

others  to  be  elected,  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of 
annihilation,  buve  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise, 
the  State  remaining,  in  the  meantime,  exposed  to  all  the  daageis  of 
iaTsaon  from  without  and  couvolsionfl  within. 
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He  baa  endeavored  to  preTent  the  population  of  these  Statea; 
for  ttMt  iNttpoee  obatraeting  the  km  for  OAtaimlisation  of  foreigner!, 
refbaiog  to  paae  otlien  to  enconrage  their  migratione  hither,  and 
Itiaing  the  coDditions  of  new  appropriatioaa  of  lands. 

He  haa  [sujfcrrd]  the  adminii«tration  of  justice  [totalh  to  cease 
*9  in  Motne  of  these  titate*^  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establiiihing 

judidarj  powers. 

Be  haa  made  [our]  judgea  dependent  on  hie  will  alone  for  the 
teirare  of  their  offioeaii  and  the  amoonft  and  payment  of  their  aakriea. 

He  has  erected  a  moUitode  of  new  ofUcea,  [&v  a  td/Huaumtd 
potoer]  and  iicnt  hither  gwarma  of  new  officers  to  haraaa  onr  people 

and  eat  out  their  sub.stanee. 

He  has  kept  amoug  U3  ia  times  of  peace  standing  armies  [and 
ships  of  war]  without  the  oonaent  of  ovr  LegiaUtnrea. 

He  bma  alRMSted  to  render  the  miiitaiy  independent  of,  and  snpe- 

lior  to,  the  civil  power. 

lie  has  coinbint'd  with  others  to  subject  ua  to  a  jurisdiction 
forti;,'!!  to  our  constitutions  and  unacknowledged  Viy  our  laws,  ;;iving 
his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legi.slatiun  for  quartering  Urge 
bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us ;  for  protecting  them  by  a  mock 
trial  flrom  puniahment  for  any  murdeia  which  they  ahonld  commit  on 
the  inhabitants  of  these  States;  for  entting  off  ovr  trade  with  all 
parts  of  the  world;  for  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent; 
for  depriving  us  [  ]  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury  ;  for  triin«porting 
us  be,vond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  uJltnces  \  for  abolishing  the 
free  ayatem  of  English  lawa  in  a  neighboring  proTince,  establihhing 
therdn  an  arbitrary  goremment,  and  enlarging  ita  bonndarlea,  ao  as 
to  render  it  at  onoe  an  example  and  fit  inatrament  for  intrododng 
the  same  absolute  mle  into  these  [S/a/e«];  for  taking  away  onr 
charters,  abolishing  our  most  valnabU'  laws,  and  altering  fnndamcn* 
tally  the  forms  of  our  govcnunents ;  for  suspending  our  own  Legis- 
latures, and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for 
na  in  all  oaaea  whataooTor. 
^vSSSS&SiSl  Ho  haa  abdicated  goTemmcDt  hert  [yaUMtrnttrng  hu  gmnmain^ 
vagkc  WW  igihrt  mid  derlirh<(j  na  out  of  kU  alUgUmet  and protectionl. 

He  liuH  plundered  our  seas,  nivn^^i'd  oor  coaata,  bnmt  onr  towu^ 
and  d<  stroyed  the  lives  of  our  pt-dpU-. 

lie  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mereena* 
rfea  to  complete  the  worim  of  death,  deaoUtion,  and  tyranny  already 
»^«rr.i,v,«r»iuici  In  began  with  oiroumatanoca  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  [  1  unworthy  tho 
HM>iwiiwiir     bead  of  a  ciniiied  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens  tnkon  captive  on  the 
hiijh  -eti-S  to  boar  arms  against  their  country,  to  beconio  the  exevMi- 
tioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  iheir 
hands. 

•nitod  doBMOto  ^     He  haa  [  ]  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitanta  of  onr 
inf^«tiqnaMeifc  ^^^^      mcrdleaB  Indian  aatagea,  whoae  known  rule  of  warforc 
is  an  undistinguiahed  dostmctlon  of  aU  ages,  sexes,  and  oonditioaa 
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[AS;  Ac*  incited  trta»mabU  inturreetiont  of  <ntr  fellav-eitUenif 
mik  tke  Mmr$mtmi»  ttf  fwrfeiiwf  mmd  eoi^UemUon  of  our  proptrtjf. 

He  km»  waged  erwl  tMur  mgminet  hmtn  luiiwre  iUtlf,  violaiing 
^meat  mend  rigkt$  of  life  mmd  liberty  in  the  penont  •f  «  dwtenf 

ftepU  vhfi  Ttevrr  offruded  him^  eaptivntinri  and  earrying  th^rn  into 
detery  in  another  h^tnisphere,  or  to  incur  miserabU  death  in  their 
trem^rtaiion  thither.  Thi$  pintiieal  warfare^  the  opprobrium  ef 
nriDBL  pomen^  ie  tke  warfare  of  the  ORmimAM  King  of  Chreat 
Britain,  J}eiermined  ta  keep  epen  a  market  where  mn  ehaidd  he 
bought  and  nold,  he  has  prottituted  hit  negative  for  tuppre$eing  eetTff 
U^ixlativt  attcmjit  to  prohibit  or  to  ratrn'm  this  execrable  commeree. 
And  t/iitl  thi»  a.t*einbl(if/e  of  horrorx  mitjht  want  no  fact  <•(  di.tttn' 
gnisbcd  die,  he  is  note  exciting  those  very  people  to  ruie  in  artns 
emeng  ««,  and  to  pmrehaee  that  Wterty  of  whieh  he  htu  deprived  them^ 
hf  murdering  tke  poepie  onakemhe  aleo  obtrudtdthem:  thue paging 
o§  former  crimes  committed  against  the  liberties  of  one  ptojde 
vrith  crimes  which  he  ufgee  them  to  eoamit  <i^«tiwl  the  um  ef 
OJio//*-  r.] 

lu  every  stage  uf  thcac  oppro!«5)ions  wo  have  petitioned  for  redreaa 
Ib  the  most  hnmbte  terms  :<onr  repeated  pctitioBS  Yma  Iweii  aiH 
swctied  onlj  by  repeated  itynriss. 

A  Prince  whose  cbanc  ter  13  thus  marked  bj  every  act  which  may 
define  a  tynmt  is  unfit  to  be  the  nilcr  of  a  [  ]  people  [who  mean  to 
be  free.  Future  aoex  teill  .scarcely  believe  that  the  hardiness  of  one 
MM  adeentured,  within  the  sft4>rt  compass  of  tteelve  years  only,  to 
Ug  a  foundaiian  ao  broad  and  eo  undieguieed  for  tyranny  over  a  peo- 
tU  feeUred  and  fiieed  t»  prineiplee  of  freedom.] 

Nor  have  it  e  bL  *>n  wanting  in  attenUons  to  our  Britiah  brethren. 
We  have  warnoil  them  from  time  to  time  of  sttempts  by  their  legia- 
Utur*>  to  extfinl  [«]  jurisiliction  over  [these  our  Sfat'-"].  W»>  l)nvt;  —  — wcwtrth 
remiLtdi-d  them  of  the  circuuiHtauce-s  of  our  emigration  and  settlement 
here,  [no  one  of  which  eould  warrant  so  strange  a  pretension :  that  theee 
mrs  tgecUd  at  the  eape$ue  ^  em  own  blood  and  treaeure,  uneueietea 
by  the  vealth  or  the  strength  of  Great  Britain :  that  in  eonetitutin^ 
indeed  our  several  fonns  of  povrrn.nent,  tre  had  adopted  one  common 
kinij,  thereby  layin'j  n  fonu  hition  for  perp'-t'tal  h  >t<ine  and  ninltit  idth 
them  :  but  (hat  subtnixsioti  to  tft^ir  parliament  tcax  no  jxti  I  of  our  f  'on- 
ttitution,  nor  ever  in  itico,  if  history  may  be  credited :  an<i,J  we  (_  J 
■pptsled  to  tbdhr  native  justice  and  magnanimity  [ae  weU  ae  to]  the  ^tvd'^ml^ 
ties  ef  our  commoa  kindred  to  disavow  these  nsorpations  whieh  [were 
likely  fo]  interrupt  our  connection  and  corro-spoiidcnce.  They  too 
h.ixi'  he.  <i  (l(\if  to  the  voicp  of  j>isti<'»*  ainl  of  ooti'^anguinity,  [and 
ytkai  oi-ca^ionn  have  been  given  them,  hij  the  regular  course  of  their 
leit$,  of  re  moping  from  their  eouneOs  tiie  disturbers  of  our  harmony  ^ 
they  have^  by  t/teir  free  election^  re^ttabliehed  them  Ir  power.  At  thie 
wry  time  too^  theg  are  permitthtg  their  ehiefmagietraie  to  eend  ooer 
net  only  soldiers  of  our  common  bloodt  but  Scotch  and  foreign  merce- 
netits  to  invadi'  nnd  <I'  tfrr>}f  uc  J%f9e  farts  hare  pircn  the  last  stab 
It  agomeing  affection^  and  maedg  epirit  bids  us  to  renovmu  foreeer 
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these  unfeeling  brethren.  We  must  endeavor  to  forget  our  former  lovt 
for  them,  and  hold  tik«m  m  wt  AoUtA*  rtot  efmmikbid,  ommioo  in 
«ar,  li»fMW«/nMiA.    W*  migki  kam  htm  9  fr$9  md  •  grtoi  peopit 

together  ;  hut  a  communication  of  grandeur  and  of  freedom^  U  MMU, 

is  liclow  their  diritiitii.    lie  it  so,  since  theg  toill  have  it.    The  road  to 
hnppinrxs  and  to  ijl'>ry  is  open  to  vs  too.     We  trill  tread  it  apart  from 
them,  and]  acquiesce  in  the  neccssitj  which  deuouuccs  our  lelernal] 
bold  ibcm  u  w»  separation  [  1 1 

O  -  r..«t  (•(  tllim- 


hnl  I 

kin-I.  /•n-  ini'-i  in  wmf^ 


W«  therefoN  tbe  repreMoteUTW  of 
tiis  TJoited  States  of  Amerioa  in  Oenend 

Congress  jtssenibled,  apppaling  to  the 
Bupremo  j'ldpe  of  the  world  fur  the  rec- 
titude of  our  intcutioiis,  do  in  tlio  name, 
ftnd  hj  the  authority  of  the  good  people 
of  these  Coloniesi  solemnly  pablish  ud 
declare,  that  these  united  Colonies  are, 
and  of  ri^'lit  oiiglit  to  be,  free  and  inde- 
pciidoiu  >t;itoa  ;  that  they  are  absolved 
from  ail  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
•nd  thai  all  politioal  connection  between 
them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  it, 
and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolred  ;  and 
that  as  free  and  independent  Stute?,  they 
have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  ailiauces,  establisli  com- 
meroOi  and  to  do  all  other  acta  and  things 
which  independent  Statea  may  of  right 
do. 

And  for  the  support  of  this  declara- 
tion, with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protec- 
tion of  divine  providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lires,  our  for' 
tHam^  and  our  sacred  honor. 


We  therefore  tbe  representatiTea  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  General 

Con|;^ress  assembled,  do  in  the  name,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of 
these  ISteUes  reject  and  renounce  all  alle- 
ffianee  tmd  otd^tetiM  to  Ms  kingM  of 
Oreai  Britain  mnd  aU  othtn  ttho  au^ 
hereof  tor  ct«im  by,  through,  or  «m> 
der  thttn  ;  ire  uttrrhi  dissolve  all  pnliti' 
cal  connection  xr/iich  mat/  heretofore  hare 
subsisted  between  us  and  the  people  or 
parliamoni  ChntU  Britain  :  and  final- 
ly mdio  aaurt  and  dtdare  tktm  OolawU$ 
to  be  free  and  indtpendrnt  8tates,'\  and 
that  as  free  and  independent  f?ta(o«,  they 
have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conolude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  com- 
merce, and  to  do  all  other  acta  and 
things  which  independent  States  may  of 
right  do. 

And  for  the  support  of  this  declara- 
tion, we  mutually  ple<lfTc  to  each  other 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  bacred 
honor. 


The  following  particnlars  may  be  of  interest  to  the  curiona. 
In  answer  to  inquiriee  from  Dr.  John  Mease,  Mr.  Jefferson 
(September  26, 1825)  tells  where  he  wrqte  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.   He  says : 

"At  the  time  of  writing  that  in^trunient,  I  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Graaf^ 
a  new  brick  house,  three  stories  high,  of  which  I  rented  the  second  floor,  consisting 
of  a  parior  and  bed-room,  reacljr  furnished.  In  that  parlor  I  wrote  habitually,  and 
in  it  wrote  this  paper,  particularly.  So  far  I  state  from  written  prooft  in  my  pos- 
■esrion.  The  proprietor,  Graaf,  was  a  young  man,  son  of  a  German,  and  then 
newly  mnrrifd  I  think  he  was  a  bricklayer,  and  that  his  house  was  on  the  south 
side  of  Market  street,  probabljr  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  streets,  and  if  not  the 
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only  home  on  that  put  of  the  utreet,  I  am  sare  there  were  ftw  others  n«ar  it.  1 
bare  iiome  idea  that  it  iras  a  corner  house,  but  DOOther  reooUeetioos  throwing  Hght 
00  the  qaeation^  or  worth  commttQication." 

The  accotmt  book,  before  ns,  shows  that  on  reaching  Phila- 
delphia, he  remained  eight  days  at  his  old  lodgings,  with  Ben. 
BaDdolph,"  and  that  on  the  2dd  of  May  he  *'took  lodging  at 
OraaTs."  Entries  of  the  payment  of  the  weekly  rent  of  his 
rooms  (thirty-five  shillings  sterling)  continued  thronghont  the 
lesrion.  He  appears  to  have  taken  most  of  his  meals  at 
"Smith's" — ^the  keeper,  we  suppose,  of  the  City  Tayern. 

The  little  writing  desk  on  which  he  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  is  yet  in  existence.   A  grand-danghter  who, 
on  her  marriage,  left  Monticello  for  her  fntnre  residence  in  Bos- 
ton, intmeted  meet  of  her  belongings  to  a  packet  sailing  from 
Richmond,  which  was  lost  at  sea.    The  most  severely  felt  loss 
among  her  effects  was  a  writing  desk  containing  her  grand-  • 
father's  letters  to  her,  and  some  other  personal  memorials  of 
hini.     And  there  was  another  utterly  hereaved  ])artv — John 
lienimingB,  Mr.  Jet^erson's  faithful  old  black,  head-carpenter, 
joiner,  etc.,  of  whom  we  shall  see  more  iis  our  narration  pro- 
gresses.   John  ha<i  t"oiuily  lavished  all  his  skill  on  flie  lost  trea- 
sure, for  the  favorite  young  "  Missus."    Innumerable  were  the 
different  kinds  of  veneers  on  it,  and  curious  and  (John  thought) 
rec/ure/ie  their  arrangement.    "  lie  could  not  make  another  like 
it  for  Miss  Ellen."    "He  had  no  more  such  choice  stick.s  laid 
away."    "  Besides,  he  was  getting  old.  and  couldn't  see  ^ve\\ 
enough.-'  etc.,  etc.    In  a  word,  he  was  inconsolable.  Whetlier 
Mr.  Jetiersun  had  any  eye  on  him  in  sending  a  substitute,  wliich 
the  faithful  old  fellow  had  learned  to  look  u{)on  with  a  sort  of 
mystical  veneration,  we  cannot  say ;  but  he  probably  thought 
tliat  a  little  reading  and  writing  desk  in  his  possession — some 
flmrteen  inches  long,  by  about  ten  in  breailth  and  three  in  depth 
— would  almost  nuike  good  to  the  other  parties  the  place  of 
Jf.lm's  Vieautiful  liandiwork;   and  accordingly,  he  sent  it  (to 
divide  the  compliment)  to  his  grand-daughter's  husl»and,  with 
the  following  inseription  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf 
which  is  turned  down,  in  writing : 

"  Thomas  Jelbrmm  giTee  thb  writing  desk  to  Joseidi  CkioUdge,  Jr.,  as  a  memo* 
rial  of  alEection.  It  was  made  from  a  drawing  of  bis  own,  by  Ben.  Randolph, 
mbinet-maker  at  PhiladetplUa,  irith  whom  he  first  lodged  on  his  arrival  In  that 

▼ou  I.— 13 
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cttj,  in  May,  iTiO,  aud  is  the  identical  one  on  which  be  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.   PoUtica,  as  well  as  religion,  baa  iU  saperetitioua.   These  gaining 
strength  with  time,  maj  one  day  give  imaginary  Taliw  to  this  rolie,  for  its  aaaoda- 
tions  with  the  birth  of  the  Great  Charter  of  OUT  Ittdepeodonfie. 
"  Montieelio^  No:  18,  1826." 

So  mnch  for    relics     and  we  trust  the  poaaessoiB  of  this 
will  pardon  us  for  giving  its  history. 

To  go  back  to  Congrees.  "The  Great  Charter"  did  not  paas 
that  1)ody  without  enooantering  a  fiery  ordeal.  Tlie  steadiness 
aud  force  of  the  resistance  it  enconntered,  Mr.  Jefferson  after- 
wards compared  to  "  the  ceaseless  action  of  gravity  weighing 
npon  us  by  night  and  by  day." '  Ho  did  not  attempt  to  say  a 
word  for  it  himself,  thinking  "  it  a  duty  to  be  on  that  occasion 
a  passive  auditor  of  the  opinions  of  others,  more  impartial  judges 
than  he  conld  be  of  its  merits  or  demerits."  *  But  this  ])as-i7e- 
*  nessdoes  not  appear  to  have  entirely  embraced  his  feelings. 
Several  ]>a?sagc8  in  his  writings  show  that  he  felt  with  natural 
sensibility  the  sliarp  attacks  on  both  the  matter  and  form  of  his 
intellectual  progeny.  In  one  of  these,  he  says:  "During  tlie 
debate  I  was  sitting  l)y  Dr.  Franklin,  and  he  obsenred  that  / 
teaa  writhing  a  Utile  under  the  acrimonious  criticisms  on  some  of 
its  parts ;  and  it  was  on  that  occasion  that,  by  way  of  comfort, 
he  told  me  the  story  of  John  Thompson,  the  hatter,  and  his  new 
sign.''  • 

»  Letter  to  MadiHon,  Aug.  30th,  1S23.  »  Ibid. 

•  Thi^  story  is  too  illustrative  of  tlie  Doctor's  quaint  hnmnr  and  iniportur^iiible  tang 
froid  to  be  omitted.  It  is  thus  (with  a  different  preface)  rela^d  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in 
some  anecdotes  of  Dr.  PrankHn,  writteii  to  Robert  Wddi  in  1818  (see  Jeflknoii'i 
Works.  Coneress  Ed.  vol.  viii.  p.  497) : 

"  When  the  Derlaration  of  Indt'nendcnce  was  under  the  consideration  of  Conin^es*. 
there  were  two  or  three  unlucky  exjirtsHions  in  it  which  pave  offence  to  some  membt  n*. 
The  words  'S4.'otch  imd  other  foreign  auxiliaries'  excited  the  ire  of  a  gentleman  ..r  two 
of  that  country.  Stivere  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  Britinh  King,  m  nep.t  ;  >  w.-^  our 
repeated  repeals  of  the  law  which  permitted  the  importation  of  slaves,  were  diMpproved 
by  some  Southern  gentlenen,  whose  refleetiom  were  not  yet  matured  to  the  tm  abhor' 
rencp  of  that  traffic.  Although  the  offensive  expressions  were  immediately  yielded,  these 

f:cntifuica  continued  their  (It-preiiations  on  <ith<-r  jiart;*  of  the  instrument,  1  was  fitting 
ly  Dr.  Fr.iiiklin,  who  per»  <  iv<  il  tluit  I  mh;*  not  inscnsihlo  to  thf';i'>  mutilations.  *I  have 
made  it  a  rule,'  said  he,  'whenever  in  my  power,  to  avoid  becoming  the  draftsman  of 
paper.-)  to  be  reviewed  by  a  pnblio  bodj.  I  took  my  lessoB  fron  ao  taiddrat  whMi  I  will 
rekte  to  vou.  When  I  waa  a  Joamyman  printer*  one  of  nur  eompaiiioiifi.  an  apffreatloa 
hatter,  ha'ving  terfed  out  Ms  tfane,  was  abont  to  open  shop  for  UmMlf.  His  Arm  eonemi 
waste  Iiavc  A  h;mdiOBW  Bip"  bo;ird.  with  a  proncr  inscription.  He  composed  it  in  thc^e 
words,  ''.JdIiii  Thompson,  llnttfr.  maka  aud  sells  halt  for  rt;itly  nwncy."  with  a  lifruru 
of  a  hat  PulijoiiKMl  ;  but  he  thought  ho  would  submit  it  to  his  fi  ii  iu!>  for  their  amend 
meats.  The  hrat  he  showed  it  to  thought  the  word  "  Halter  "  tautoloeou-s,  bccatise  fol- 
lowed  by  the  words  makes  hats."  which  f^how  he  was  a  hatter.  It  was  struck  ook 
The  next  observed  that  the  word  maku  "  might  as  well  be  omitted,  because  his  cns- 
tomers  would  not  care  who  made  the  hats.  If  good  and  to  their  mind,  they  would  bnv, 
by  wlioriisoever  in.nb".  He  stnu  k  it  out.  A  tliinl  ^.liil  In-  thnrifrht  the  words  "for 
read^  mmtjf"  were  UHeleas,  as  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  place  to  sell  on  credit 
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Bat  the  calm  pulse  kept  pretty  good  time!  The  pocket 
account  book,  the  meteorological  table,  etc,  all  show  that  the 
usual  precise  routine  of  matters  was  neither  overlooked  nor  dis- 
turbed, during  the  three  dajs  of  the  galling  debate.  * 

John  Adams  was  the  great  champion  of  the  Declaration  on 
the  floor,  indulging  in  none  of  the  ndlk-and-water  criticisms  of 
his  Pickering  letter  (abont  the  personality  "  of  styling  Gleorge 
ni  a  tyrant,"  etc.^  but  fighting  fearlc^ly  for  every  word  of 
it'— and  with  a  power  to  which  a  mind  masculine  and  impas- 
sioned in  its  conceptions — a  will  of  torrent-like  force— a  hero- 
ism  which  only  glared  forth  more  luridly  at  the  approach  of 
danger — and  a  patriotism  whose  buniing  throb  was  rather  akin 
to  the  feeling  of  a  parent  fighting  over  his  of&pring,  than  to  the 
colder  aentinient  of  tamer  minds,  lent  resistleaa  sway. 

The  meed  of  praise  to  the  principal  defender,  comes,  appro- 
priately, from  the  author  of  the  Declaration.  No  other  pen  has 
done,  and  all  other  pens  have  not  done,  half  bo  much  as  Jeffer- 
son's to  imprees  the  public  mind  with  the  magnitude  of  John 
Adama'a  splendid  services— with  the  glorious  display  of  his,  in 
some  reapectB,  predminent  abilities,  on  that  memorable  occasion. 
His  written  tributes  to  Mr.  Adams  are  numerous  and  glowing— 


Imy  one  who  pnrelitBod  expected  to  par.  They  were  parted  wHh,  ud  ttie  inaeriptfoa 

loir  stood,  ".Idlin  ThompBon  f^ells  Lats."  "  5ff //*  hat*.'"  Rays  his  next  friend:  why, 
Bobody  will  expec  t  vou  to  give  tbi-ni  uwny  :  what  then  is  the  u>e  of  that  worrl  ?  It  y,  un 
rtri<  k»-n  otjt,  and  "  naU"  followed  it,  the  rather  there  was  one  |>aiiited  on  the  board. 
So  the  in.-cription  was  reduced  ultimately  to  ''John  Thomp.suD,  with  the  ligare  of 
•  hat  subjoined. '  " 

*  Hm  foUowiHg,  for  example,  arc  the  entries  in  the  aocoimVbook : 

July  1.  pd.  ft  rrlapi?  of  hoi^os. 

8.  pd.  Towii'-  fcr  Iir.  liilmer,  T«.  64, 

pd.     •!("«     for  iii  v^'  if,  7*.  M. 

pd.  .'^riilth  in  full,  1."..  6  /. 
A,  pd.  ."iKirhaH-k  far  ;i  t hiTniometcr,  £8 10*. 

pd.  for  7  pr.  wr,nipri't  f^loTM,  ST<, 

(rav"  Id  cliarit.v,  1*.  / 

The  following  are  from  the  meteorologrical  register  : 


rAnSRHB  bit's  THKBHOMBTta. 

1 

Pkttadilpkia. 

B.Mlm 

•  0  Ji.n. 

S' 

T  0  r.ii. 

t 

•  0  A.m. 

n 

n 

•  0  r.  M. 

8 

OM  A.M. 

n* 

1  80  P.  M. 

78 

8  10 

74 

4 

8    0  A.M. 

88 

9  0 

m 

1  0  r.  M. 

78 

9  0 

m 

*  Jeftiaoa  to  UaOkm,  Avgaat  30, 1823. 
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and  that  "  he  was  the  colossus  in  that  debate,"  was  a  tribute  he 
never  withheld  from  him  during  the  sharpest  rivalries,  or 
ensuing  alienations.  Collect  all  the  instances  of  John  Adama'a 
faults,  and  foibles,  and  occasional  insanitiee  almost,  and  grave 
political  errors,  to  be  found  in  truthful  records,  and  then  ex- 
punge all  the  memorials  of  his  great  and  good  deeds  and  private 
virtues,  except  from  tlie  writings  of  Jefferson,  and  from  the 
latter  alone  the  reader  who  haa  a  he^rt,  would  turn  away  from 
the  dark  strokes  of  the  picture  and  exclaim,  in  the  language 
of  one  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  descendants,  "Glorious  old  John 
Adams  1" ' 

From  a  collation  of  all  the  accounts  left  of  the  debates  on 
the  resolution  for  declaring  independence,  and  subseqnentlj  on 
the  matter  and  form  of  the  Bectaration,  we  infer  that  Mr. 
Adams  was  often  on  his  feet— that,  in  fact,  like  the  Knight  of 
Chivalry,  at  his  pae  d^armet^  he  was  ready  to  encounter  aU 
corners.  But  we  conjecture  that  his  great  effort — ^that,  which 
by  happily  catching  the  tone  of  the  man,  and  interweaving  some  * 
contemporaneous  expressions  from  his  letters,  Mr.  Webster  has 
so  felicitously  represented,  or,  as  the  naturalists  say,  restored — 
was  made  July  1st,  in  answer  to  Dickinson's 'powerinl  and  final 
appeal  on  the  other  side,  just  before  the  question  was  taken  in 
committee  on  the  original  resolution.  It  was  made,  says  Mr. 
Adams,  without  "  minutes  ^  and  without  preparatioa  before- 
hand." *  It  was  not  reported  at  the  ^me,  nor  written  out  after- 
wards, and  consequently  not  an  actual  sentence  of  it  is  known 
to  be  perpetuated.  The  classic  traveller  sighs,  at  Mycene,  to 
find  the  lion  gateway,  and  a  few  vestiges  of  crumbling  masonry, 
are  all  that  remain  of  him  whom  Homer  8un<r  the  King  of 
men."  The  classic  traveller  mourns  on  tlie  banks  of  Alphens, 
that  no  trace  remains  of  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove,  and 
the  master-|)iece  of  Plii«]ias.  I>ut  what  aresnch  ]<>-v(_.s  to  poster- 
ity— -to  mankint] — conn>ared  ^\ith  tliose  intcUoetual  and  moral 
ones,  whicli  en^iie  wIk  ii  <lel):it('s  like  those  wliicli  took  place  in 
the  English  rarliament  in  1CS8,  aTi»l  in  the  American  Coiiij^ress 
in  177C,  cease  to  live,  except  in  a  few  traditionary  recollections, 
and  in  their  fruits? 

1  Wp  ilof'ia  it  no  impropriety  here  to  say,  ami  wo  do  «ay  o'onr  own  l(no\vli^>!rf>.  that 
thin  (lesceiuiant  of  Jt-frorHoti  spoke  but  the  tmrm  feelings  of  all  hi-»  dc.-^ccndanta  towar<is 
tktir  grandeire's  or  great  grandaire's  anrtmt  frimd. 

>  For  hb  account  of  this  speccbt  see  his  Life  aod  Works,  voL  iU.  pp.  64-48. 
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In  the  case  of  Jolm  Adams,  as  in  that  of  Patrick  Uenry 
(and  more  especially  in  the  last),  we  never  have  believed  that 
the  elegant  pen  of  the  rrstorer  came  up  to  the  spirit  iukI  elo- 
qnence  of  the  originaL  The  oratory  which,  on  a  great  exi  iri'iicy, 
flows  molten  from  a  mighty  soul,  and  which  fuses  all  that  it 
encoanters  in  its  burning  stream,  cannot  be  manufactured,  for 
the  purposes  of  illustration,  in  a  funeral  oration,  or  in  a  biog- 
raphy I  The  form  may  be  pretty  well  caught,  but  the  soul  is 
wanting.  We  have  so  mnch  of  Mr.  Adams — of  his  unstudied, 
eoergetiC)  abrupt  diction — now  putting  the  case  to  self-interest 
and  common  sense,  with  all  the  shrewdness  of  a  Kew  Englander, 
and  now  suddenly  flashing  into  heroism,  and  into  that  exulting 
courage  which  seizes  contagiously  on  the  spirit  of  all  that  is 
permitted  to  bear  even  the  outward  form  of  manhood — that  a 
master  hand,  like  Webster's,  may  ^'manufacture"  the  strong 
semblance  of  the  reality.  But  in  the  case  of  Henry,  we  would 
as  soon  think  of  now  imitating  eolian  harps,  and  winds  moaning 
through  tree-tops,  and  anon  the  crash  and  roar  of  the  rushing 
tornado  I ' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Jeffersoi^'s  contemporaneous  notes 
are  so  meagre.  They  do  not,  avowedly,  give  the  names  of  aXl 
the  speakers ;  they  give  a  mere  synopsis  of  the  arguments  used 
by  each  sidey  without  specifying  which  were  advanced  by  one 
speaker,  and  which  by  another;  and  (a  fact  which  seems  to  be 
overlooked  by  most  writers)  they  pertain  only  to  the  debate  on 
the  8th  and  lOth  of  June,  and  have  no  reference  whatever  to 
that  from  the  Ist  to  the  4th  of  July.  Mr.  Adams's  Diary  does 
nothing  to  supply  this  unfortunate  chasm."  It  is  therefore 
wholly  erroneous  to  assume  (as  many  writers,  indeed,  if  not 
most,  have  done)  that  Mr.  Jefferson  has  given  ^the  names  of  the 
principal  speakers,  or  of  any  speaker,. on  the  latter  occasions. 
The  15th  page  of  the  Memoir  in  Randoljjlfs  edition  (isth  and 
ll'tli  in  Congress  edition),  leads  stronijly  to  the  inforenct'  that  tlie 
objectors,  particularly  to  the  form  and  language  of  tho  Declara- 

>  Oh!  that — as  the  crowuing  plory"— the  "  snpernaturnl  voice  "  rotiU]  have  boon 
hevd  in  the  debute  oti  the  Declaration  of  ludependeoce,  and  that  Henry'a  name  could 
Ittve  been  affixed  to  that  inHtrumcnt ! 

*  John  Adanui'*  *'I)iary"  doesnol  inolade  any  part  of  1770  bat  the  month  of  January. 
Hit  Memoranda  of  "Debatea**  are  Bflent  from  May  10th  to  July  25.  Hh  "Aoto* 
biop'aphy,"  written  abmit  twcnty-efpht  or  twenty  iiino  years  aftcr'wanis,  uttoinpfH  to 
■apply  the  chasm  from  iiu  niory.  hut  .loon  it  but  gcneniUy  imd  vafru<j|y.  He  does  not 
eren 'remember  on  what  tlay  "the  greatest  and  most  solemn  debate  was  \uA  OH  tilt 
aoestion  of  Independence."  '  (See  his  UJt  and  Workt^  voL  tit.  p.  64.) 
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tion,  were  numerous ;  and  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  tliat 
8U]>portors  wore  equally  numerous.  Sliort  S|)ee('lie8  were  tlieu 
(fortunately)  in  vogue,  and  one  extending  beyond  half  an  liour, 
or,  at  the  outside,  three  quarters  of  an  honr,  wonld  have  been 
regarded  as  preposterously  long.  And  the  debate  on  both 
questions  stretched  through  four  days.  If  we  presume,  what  is 
liardly  presnmable,  that  John  Adams  took  the  Hoor  half  a  dozen 
timefl,  dnring  those  days,  in  a  set  speech,  still  there  wan  room 
for  many  others  on  the  same  side.  Who  were  they  I  We  are 
not  aware  that  even  tradition  pretends  to  answer  ihis  qnestion. 
But  conjecture  can  be  at  no  loss  as  to  a  part  of  them.  Mr. 
Tkist's  Memoranda  contain  the  following  paragraph  : 

**Nbmmb€r  28M,  1825.  At  breakfast,  again  on  the  subject  of  R.  H.  Lee's  Life. 
Mr.  Jeflenon  made  several  remarks— among  others  the  following :  *  If  there  was 
any  Pafinorai  to  the  Revolution,  Samael  Adama  was  the  man.  lodecd,  in  the 
Eaatem  States,  for  a  year  Or  two  after  it  began,  he  was  truly  the  Man  of  the 
Bet'oluflon.  He  was  constantly  holdinfr  pancu-jps  of  diHtinfjuiohod  itipn  (amonq 
whom  W!)3  R.  H.  Loo),  at  tehtch  the  penrrnlidj  of  the  mtasure*  pursued  \terc  j,rf- 
viouali/  determiticd  on — ami  cU  which  tlu  parts  were  auigned  to  the  different  actort^ 
Mib  afhnumb  aj^^tartd  in  tkm.*  *  John  Adams  had  very  little  part  in  these 
cancnses ;  but  as  one  of  the  aetors  in  the  measures  dedded  on  in  tbrai,  he  was  a 
Oohtmu*  (written  direetly  after)." 

Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  S.  A.  Wells  (May  12, 1819) : 

**  I  can  say  that  he  [Samuel  Adams]  was  truly  a  great  man,  wise  in  oounaal, 
fertile  in  resourees,  immorable  in  Ids  purpoies,  and  had,  I  thinJ^  a  greater  diaro 

than  any  other  member,  in  advising  and  directing  our  measures  fai  the  Nortlmm 
\  war.  As  a  Pjveaker,  he  could  not  bo  conipared  with  his  living  collragtie  and  name* 
sake,  whose  deep  conceptions,  nervous  bt^le,  and  undaunted  tirmuesa,  made  him 
truly  our  bulwark  in  debate.  But  Mr.  Samuet  Adams^  altbough  not  of  fluent  elo* 
eution,  was  so  rigoroudy  logical,  so  dear  in  his  views,  abundant  in  good  sense,  and 
master  always  of  bb  subject,  tlmt  he  commanded  tho  most  profound  attention, 
whenever  ho  ro«o  iti  an  a«aonibly,  by  which  the  froth  of  deohunation  was  heard  with 
the  most  sovereigu  coutempu*' 

It  is  impossible  to  donbt  that  the  rigoronB  logic  of  the  atom, 
immovable  Palinnms  to  the  Kevolntion  " — the  man  who  was 
nsnally  content  to  guide,  and  let  others  wear  the  ostensible 
trappings  of  command,  and  receive  the  laurels  of  victory — was 
beard  in  the  momentous  debate  on  the  Ist  and  2nd  of  July,  and 
in  all  human  probability,  in  defence  of  the  high  and  vigorous 
tone  of  the  Declaration. 

Is  it  probable  that  the  higb-spirited  and  patriotic  Nelson 
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and  bluff  Bea  Harrison/'  K-ft  tlie  voice  of  Virginia  unheard 
(m  tlie  lloor,  on  tlie  side  of  their  inMrudionst  ^  Did  the  able 
and  iudoinitable  McKean  remain  silent?  Did Gerrj  fail  to  8op- 
port  his  older  coUeagneel  Was  the  manlj  sense  of  Sherman 
unspoken  I  And  were  there  not  others,  whose  names  everj 
reading  man'a  eye  at  once  recognizes,  as  it  glances  over  the  list 
of  the  "  Signers,"  who  it  cannot  be  supposed  sat,  during  the 
four  days'  discnssions,  without  getting  up,  and  in  set  speech  or 
shorter  exhortation,  manfully  defining  their  position,  and  pledg- 
ing their  lires,  and  fortunes,  and  sacred  honor  "  to  the  cause  f 
We  have  hitherto  passed  over  one  transcendent  name, 
because  if  Franklin  was  heard  on  the  floor,  as  he  doubtless  was 
in  his  short  pithy  way,  his  influence  on  the  decision  of  the 
pending  questions  was  exerted  principally  in  other  quarters. 
That  influence  was  truly  great  If  he  lacked  the  eloquence  and 
Tehemence  of  John  Adams,  he  greatly  excelled  him  in  other 
particulars.  He  was  a  more  experienced,  and  undoubtedly  a 
wiser  man.  He  had  a  nice  appreciation  of  the  qualities  of 
associates,  and  consummate  tact  in  addressing  himself  to  them. 
From  the  suavity  of  his  temper  and  manners,  from  his  respectful 
way  of  treating  adversaries,  from  his  entire  want  of  that  egotism 
which  disgnsts,  and  that  dogmatism  which  offends  all,  and  par- 
ticularly equals  in  position — ^he  was  personally  popular  in  and 
out  of  GoDgress.'  hi  the  step  which  he,  in  1^  own  quiet  and 
peculiar  manner,  was  urging  onward,  he  was  apparently  incur- 
ring greater  risks,  and  certainly  making  greater  sacrifices,  than 
a  er>tnparativelj  young  man,  who,  as  yet,  had  attained  to 
Eotliing  like  his  general  position.  Franklin's  ability  as  a  states- 
man had  been  tested  and  established,  in  the  most  difficult  posi- 
tions.   He  was  better  acquainted  with  Europe,  and  Cijpecially 

*  Tli<*  Virginia  delegation  were  R.  TI.  I«ee,  Wythe,  JoffcrHon,  Harrison.  Xi-Imm.  F.  L. 
Lm  aiMl  Br&xtoa.  The  two  first  were  alment.  JeflcrHdii  did  not  raeak.  We  are  not 
twtre  that  F.  L.  Lm,  or  ftmxton,  were  in  the  hiiblt  of  »(idressing  Con;p-eA!(.  NelMII, 
Mid  John  Adatnit,  was  a  speaker." — iLtf*  amd  tVorkM,  vol.  U.  p.  422.)  Uarritoii  WM 
io  the  ha>)it  of  presiding  in  Committee  or  the  Whole,  and,  we  thfnk,  of  making  «Aorl 
OlThand  <»|)eerhe«. 

'  John  Adams  repeatedly  ilorlaies  that  In-  (Jolui  Adam-*)  wa-*  retrurded  with  sii'^picion 
and  aversion  by  the  **  out-'iders."  csnefiallv  by  thf  wealthy  and  rntiservativ  <  lii>v'ie»,  and 
•lao  b/  the  same  eltua  in  Cungretw.  They  (he  nava)  looked  apoa  both  himtielf  and  Samuel 
Adama  as  poor  and  aitAitiouM  adventurers.  And  V  the  reaaer  will  be  at  painn  after  a 
careful  pernaal  of  J.  Adama'a  Aatobiography,  to  coant  op  his  recorded  qaarreU.  and  mia* 
nnderslaiidinjrs  and  dislikes  in  Congrtut,  ne  will  see  how  olight  must  have  been  hisptr* 
»Of%al  popularity  "  iMi  at  Icai-t  a  largf  portion  of  thnt  Itody.  JeflVrsoii.  the  !,i  *"f»,  and  • 
few  other  detenmnr  l  spirit?*,  rallied  clo-^dy  round  him.  loved  him  f«>r  his  ttrvicta  and  hia 
pvat  moHtie*.  >hi  1.  ]>ri>hahly.  quietly  Inufrheil  at  h'\^  foihh*".  TVjf  MW  in  bin  M 
a^OMsaft  iiMtead  of  a  demagogue— •  hero  inate«d  of  an  adventurer ! 
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wifli  Englaiul,  than  any  of  his  colleagnes.  In  science  and 
pliiid^ophy,  he  enjoyed  a  repntation  not  before  attainetl  by  any 
Anierican.  He  J)0.ssc^!5e<l  exqui-ite  addrct-s  as  a  writer.  IIi^s 
"  Poor  Richard's  Ahnjinac  *'  had  inath^  liis  slirewd  sense  familiar 
to  every  class  of  Ids  country  men.  His  style  was  adapted  to  all 
tastes  and  conij^relicnsions.  The  scliolar  admired  its  conij>act 
and  nervous  sim[)licity ;  the  uneducate<l  fancied  the  limpid 
diction  was  like  that  which  they  themselves  employed  in 
familiar  intercourse  I  It  united  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
Bunvan  and  Defoe,  with  some  of  those  of  Swift  and  Addison. 
There  was  an  obvious  common  sense  in  its  propositions — its. 
illustrations  were  so  inimitably  apt  and  telling — it8  poignant 
but  easily  understood  wit  so  surely  exposed  everj'  weak  point 
of  an  adversary,  so  surelv  carried  the  derisive  lau£!:h  of  the  mul- 
titude  along  with  it — that  it  may  well  b6  doubted  whether  a 
more  eft'ective  popular  writer,  on  a  class  of  subjects  (simple 
appeals  to  the  understanding,  in  regard  ,to  the  purely  practical 
affairs  of  life)  has  written  in  the  English  toogae.  If  he  lacked 
the  deep  earnestness  and  fiery  enthoeiasm  of  some  natures — ^if 
he  was  proverbially  cautious — ^if  he  was  more  disposed  to  sur- 
render something  than  ask  too  much,  and  act  a  yielding  than  a 
8tul)l)orn  part  until  deeply  roused — if  no  one  would  suspect  the 
cool,  placid  sago  of  loving  danger  for  danger's  sake — perhaps 
these  negative  qualities  gave  only  the  more  weight  to  his 
opinions,  when  his  reputation,  his  honors,  and  his  life  were 
Staked  on  their  accuracy.  And  all  who  knew  that  Franklin 
had  cast  off  and  severed  every  tie  with  an  only  and  distin- 
guished  son,  because  he  sided  with  the  mother  country,  knew 
how  implacable  were  his  resolves  when  his  line  of  action  was 
determined  on.* 

*  William  Vrankliii  was  the  last  royal  (Jovernor  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  born  aboat  1731 
madi'  Tort  Ma-t»  r  at  PLilailelpliia,  Ckrk  of  the  Colonial  Assembly,  etc.— became 
a  captaiii  in  the  Fraach  war,  and  di»tingaiahed  Umaelf  at  Ticondcron.  Lord  Faiiluc, 
wtthont  solicltatfon  from  any  ({imrter,  nnpotnted  hhn  Oorernor  of  New  Jersey  In  1763. 
When  the  «li(Ti<"iilti«*!»  nrom*  between  the  ('olonioH  and  Oreat  Uritain.  r.ov.  Franklin,  fmra 
the  bejfinniiiir,  acteil  th<'  part  of  a  (kterniineil  Loyalist.  In  177')  he  wa«  declared  an 
enemy  of  hi"  eoutitry.  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  (  onnei  tii  ut.  In  1777  he  applied  to  General 
Wa.Hhini:ton  for  leave  t«)  vii»it  hia  sick  wife,  who  wa-«  liul  a  few  miles  distant.  The  Cora- 
mander  ia  Cliief  forwarded  this  request  to  Con^resH.  and  that  body  declined  to  give  iU 

Semiisaion.  Uia  wife,  it  would  seem,  attribated  this  rieor  to  his  fktbcr.  Dr.  Franklin, 
he  died  in  I77fl,  and  it  was  recorded  on  her  monumental  tablet  in  St.  Panl*«  Cbnrrh, 
New  York,  that.  "  conipelled  to  part  from  the  hn-^band  ahe  loved,  and  at  lenpfth  de-pair- 
iiijj  of  the  soothinif  hope  of  hi-*  -peedv  return,  ^ho  Mink  under  accumnlated  di«tr«  s^en. 
etc."  (lov.  Franklin  wa"  e\cli;iii>red  m  177*^.  atnl  litilf  \<  known  of  him  for  the  r«'st  of 
the  war.  In  17»4  he  made  overtures  of  reconciliation  to  his  father,  and  received  the  fol- 
lowing reply: 
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And  there  was  another  member  who  it  is  certain  uttered 
not  a  word  in  the  debate,  whose  personal  influence,  off  the 
floor,  was  probably  efjnalled  only  by  that  <>f  Franklin  and 
Samuel  Adame,  and  who,  locally,  commanded  an  indncnce 
superior  to  theira.  We  have  stated  the  causes  of  Jefferson's 
personal  popularity.  No  other  Southern  advocates  of  the 
Declaration  in  Congress  approached  him  in  the  reputation  of 
ability  but  K.  H.  Lee  and  Wythe.  Mr.  Lee's  standing  in  this 
particular  and  in  some  others,  compared  with  bis,  had  recently 
been  submitted  to  a  dedsiTe  test  Wythe,  with  die  modesty  of 
his  manly  and  unambitious  nature,  saw  that  his  true  position 
was  a  secondary  one  to  that  of  his  former  pupil,  and  he  assumed 
it  perhaps  even  more  cheerfully  than  he  would  have  assumed 
the  first.  Jefferson  came  from  the  great  leading  Southern 
member  of  the  Confederacy,  containing  a  larger  population  than 
sny  other  two  of  those  members — ^indeed,  mpre  than  half  the 
population  sonth  of  the  Potomac — and  proportionably  para> 
mount  in  political  influence  and  consideration.    Its  other 

M I  am  glad  to  find  Uut  joa  desire  to  nvlTt  tlie  •fflbctiouto  intmoom  that  formerly 
tsiited  between  tn».  It  wIB  be  very  ai^reeeble  to  me;  indeed  nothinir  has  evor  hurt  mo 

so  miii-h,  ami  affected  mo  with  such  k'-i-n  H(>n>iatinii<<,  a-'  in  Hnd  iiiy<i  lf  .!(•>.(  rt.  . I  in  my  old 
t^t:  l>y  my  ouly  Hon ;  uu  J  not  onlv  do-iiTted,  but  u>  liiul  him  tiikiu>;  u{»  iirnis  against  me 
in  a  cuii-i*.-  wherein  my  goodfamr.  fortune,  and  life,  were  aJl  at  »take.  \  on  conceivctl,  yoa 
tay,  that  your  dutv  to  yuur  King,  aad  regard  for  your  country,  required  this.  1  oaght  not 
to  bbnw  yoa  for  diflfenng  in  aenttmeiit  with  me  In  pnblie  elMe.  We  are  all  men,  aobjeet 
to  errors.  Oar  opinione  are  not  in  our  newer ;  thev  aie  formed  and  governed  moch  by 
circom»tance<« :  they  are  often  as  inexpneable  as  they  are  trredstlble.  Tour  situation 
was  such,  th.it  few  wniilil  have  rensnred  yrtnr  n m  linintf  neuter,  though  there  arc  natu- 
nd  doties  which  proci-ilo  politiL-al  ono!*,  ami  l  aiiuot  h*'  cxtiogaiahed  by  them.  Tiua  is  a 
diaagr«eublo  Kiibjoct :  I  drop  it.  Aixl  wo  will  'Mi'it-avor.  at  yen  prepoiei  mntnally  to 
fonet  what  has  happened  relating  to  it  aa  well  as  we  oan." 

Doctor  PmnktiB,  liowe ver,  it  Heema  coold  lud  far^  what  had  happened.  Tn  his  win, 
Med  Ave  years  afterwards,  after  be<|aeatlilng  his  son  certain  landa  in  Nova  R<'otia.  the 
booh  and  papers  of  his  fiitner's  in  hw  pos)tc»sion,  and  the  debtx  due  to  hi-i  futh.  r,  the 
latter  ajM«;d  :  "  The  part  he  acted  aaraiiwl  nw  in  the  late  war,  wlii.  h  i><  of  juiMic  notoriety, 
Will  airount  for  my  leaving  him  no  more  of  an  estate  be  endeavored  to  deprive  me  of.'* 
WiUiam  Franklin  died  In  ISIS.  He  left  ft  ton,  William  Tample  FnmkUn,  who  edited  hie 
fimnd£ather's  works. 

To  thoee  who  would  Jodge  harshljr  of  Washington  and  Dr.  Franklin  for  permission 
heinz  re fufiod  to  William  franklin  to  vi^it  his  sick  rife,  we  would  simply  say  they  should 
stil  ly  closely  the  iaslde  history  of  tlmt  truly  ho  Ttble  ■<tnip>rlt\  before  they  pass  rash 
jul^m -rit.-*  on  tho-ie  whom  the  world  liax  never  inipeaclie"!  of  |«  r-".iial  ertieltv.  Surh 
refu^abi  were  common.  The  v  were  regarded  as  imueratively  ntceatarj/  by  wit  men  who 
aaderifooil  all  the  facu  ;  and  they  will  be  so  r^arded  now  by  wise  men  who  go  baek  to 
iarcstiipate  all  those  facts.  They  were  neceasair  to  prevent  nmentpnlous  and  most 
dafl«;eroa9  abneee  of  parole,  aad  they  did  not  lialf  retaliate  the  helUsh  severities  and 
aba<)eA  of  the  same  kmd  practiiied  on  the  nflu  r  si.le,  prim  ipally  throiijjh.  ainl  at  the 
iustij^ations  of,  "  Torien."  No  country  can  w  illi^taml,  for  any  perioil.  o\ erwholniiiig 
and  crnel  invasion,  where  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare  are  not' enforreil  hv  rrtfiJintion. 
Bat  let  no  superficial  judge  of  character,  deceived  by  Dr.  Franklin's  imoothiuM*  and  bis 
■KsMife  in  iUile  flMttcrs,  again  pntsnd  that  he  hwked  Iran  rciehM  when  the  oeeesioi: 
msanded  it ! 

For  the  above  partienlars  hi  Goremer  ^^Ilan  FVankUn's  history,  we  are  principally 
injihted  to  that  veiy  hiterestisg  work,  BaUne'e  megnpUoal  Bketchea  eT AmerieMi 

Lo>aU«t«. 
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already  tlistinguished  civic  national  leaders  had  all  of  them 
touched  tlieir  meridian.  The  new  orb  which  was  80  steadily 
and  rapidly  ascending  the  horizon  had  not  yet  culminated. 
The  political  "  wise  men  "  are  never  blind  to  such  signs,  nor 
slow  in  their  "worship." 

Of  the  real  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, as  a  literary  production  and  as  a  State  paper,  it  is 
unnecessary  now  to  speaJc.  The  Toioe  of  mankind  throughoiit 
the  civilized  globe  has  pronounced  on  this  qnestion,  and  it 
would  be  useless  for  any  man  to  attempt  to  alter  or  gainsay 
that  decision. 

Its  originality  lias  been  questioned.  Even  John  Adama 
wrote  Pickering,  in  1822 : 

**  As  you  juMtly  obi^i'rvc,  there  is  not  an  idea  in  it  but  what  bad  been  hackneyed 
in  Congress  for  two  years  before.  The  eabstanoe  of  H  Is  contained  in  tlie  declsn* 
tioo  of  rights,  and  the  Tiolation  of  those  rights,  in  the  Jonmals  of  Congress,  In  1774 

Indeed,  the  essence  of  it  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet,  voted  and  printed  by  the 
town  of  Hoston,  ht^fore  the  first  ("'on{»re5<9  met,  coinposed  by  J.imcs  Otis,  afl  I  sup> 
pose,  in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals^  and  pruned  and  polished  by  Samuel  Adams.*' ' 

Jefferson,  on  seeing  this,  with  characteristic  forbearance  to 
]£r.  Adams,  replied,  in  a  letter  to  Madison  (Angnst  30, 1823) : 

•'Pickering's  observations,  and  Mr  Adams's  in  addition,  'that  it  ronfuiiiod  no 
new  ideas,  that  it  is  a  common -place  compilation,  its  sentiments  hackrjeved  in  Con- 
gress for  two  years  before,  and  itii  ca^enuc  contained  in  Otis'a  pamphlet/  may  all  be 
true.  Of  that  I  am  not  to  be  the  judge.  Biehard  Henry  Lee  charged  it  as  copied 
from  Loclce*s  treatise  on  govemment.  Otis*8  pamphlet  I  never  saw,  and  whether  I 
bad  gath»Tcd  my  idt':i<?  from  rending  or  reflection,  I  do  not  know.  I  know  only 
thnt  I  tnnunl  to  iirithtT  hook  nor  pamphlet  wliilo  writing  if.  1  iliil  not  i  on--i(lpr  it 
as  any  part  of  my  charge  to  invent  new  ideas  altogether,  and  to  oHer  no  sentiment 
wliieh  had  OTsr  been  exfiressed  before.  Had  Mr.  Adams  been  so  restndned,  Coih 
gresB  wonid  have  lost  the  benefit  of  Ids  bold  and  impvMriro  adTocations  of  the 
rights  of  Revolation.  For  no  man*a  oonfldent  and  fervid  addresses,  more  than  Mr. 
Adams's,  oncoiirafrcd  umi  supported  us  throngh  the  difficnlties  snrroundins;  na, 
which,  like  the  ceusolcis  action  of  gravity,  weighed  on  us  by  night  and  by  day. 
Tet,  on  the  same  ground  we  may  ask,  what  of  these  eloTated  thoughts  was  new, 
or  can  be  aiBrmed  nerer  before  to  have  entered  the  conceptions  of  man  T 

"  Whetlier,  also,  the  sentiment.'^  of  Tn<lependence,  and  the  reasons  for  drcliiring 
it,  wliii  li  make  so  prrent  a  portion  of  tlie  instrument,  h.id  boon  hackneyed  in  Con- 
gress for  two  years  before  the  4th  of  July,  '76,  or  tills  dictum  also  of  Mr.  Aiiama 
be  another  slip  of  memory,  let  history  say.  This,  however,  I  will  say  for  Mr. 
Adams,  that  he  supported  the  Deehiration  with  seal  and  ability,  fighting  fearleaslj 
for  evarj  word  of  it" 

>  AdaiM'iLlfoMidWoilB,TQl.fl.p*514 
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Here  we  ahonid  be  quite  content  to  leave  this  matter,  had 
not  Mr.  Adams — ^not  in-^e  honry  and  ardor  of  writing  a  letter, 
but  deliberately,  and  towards  twenty  yean  earlier,  in  his  Auto- 
biography—;/btiiM29^  one  of  the  above  charges,  in  the  following 
words:  *  *  these  two  declarations,  the  one  of  rights  and 
the  other  of  yiolations,  which  are  printed  in  the  journals  of 
Congress  for  1774,  were  two  years  afterwards  reeapUuiaUd  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1776."  • 

tTohn  Adams  reminds  us  of  certain  enchanted  personages 
in  fairy  tales.  A  part  of  the  time  they  are  glorious  warriors, 
seeking  high  adventures.  The  wizard  spell  falls  on  them,  and 
they  become  little,  deformed  dwarfs,  filled  with  rage  and  spite 
against  all  that  wears  the  fiur  proportions  of  humanity  I  When 
his  country  was  solely  in  consideration — ^when  a  great  and 
pnrelj  abstract  question  of  right  or  wroug  was  to  be  met — 
Mr.  Adams  towered  to  heroic  proportions;  but  touch  his  mor- 
bid vanity,  by  directly  or  indirectly  bringing  before  his  mind  a 
parallel  between  himself  and  a  rival  in  fame,  and,  presto  t  the 
grimacing,  sputtering  dwarf  is  at  once  before  us ! 

Cf  course^  Mr.  Adams  wrote  the  report,  or  a  material  part 
of  the  report,  which  Jefferson  borrowed  from  t  But  here,  as 
we  believe  in  every  instance  wherein  Mr.  Adams  has,  in  his 
splenetic  moments,  songht  to  detract  from  the  reputation  of  his 
friend  Jefferson,  for  his  own  benefit,  he  has  proved  signally 
unlucky.  The  Committee  on  Rights  and  Grievances  made 
xhvlr  report  to  the  Con<;res8  of  1774 — and,  if  we  renieiiiber 
rigliily,  not  till  September.'  The  i)aper,  as  matured  and 
adopted  in  the  House,  is  an  able  one.  But  if  it  sets  forth  an 
important  right  or  complains  of  an  important  grievance,  or 
presents  an  important  idea  or  hardly  a  fact  of  any  kind,  not 
equally  distinctly  and  far  more  forcibly  expressed  in  JellVirson's 
^'Suniniarv  View  of  the  Kights  of  liritish  America,"  wo  are 
wlxtlly  unable  to  discover  it.  And  the  republication  of  the 
former  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams 


>  LUli  mnd  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  377.  And  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Appendix  of  tbA 
■use  Tolmne  (p.  635)  copies  of  the  draft  and  adopted  form  of  the  report  of  tha  Com* 
mittee  on  Rignta  and  Ci rievaucet  (which  Mr.  Adams  ka$  murtmntbertd  mto  two  earn- 
miUfe$  and  tuio  reporUl)  to  facilitate  a  comparifion"  between  the  two,  and  (tM 
imarinr)  to  "  fiirilitate  "  cf^rtain  othfr  '•  comparbfui- !" 

"  "Die/  reported,  tnparf,  on  the  22d  of  September,  and  again  aoou  after. 
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will  readily  "facilitate"  a     coiiipurisoir'  which  will  enable 
every  reader  to  decide  tliib  (|iie.<tion  for  himself!    That  Sum- 
innrv  A'icM  "  was  itrcsciitcd  to  the  Convention  of  Yir^T^inia 
before  the  C.)iii^n'ess  of  J 774  assembled.    It  was  |)ul)lisbed  in 
America  and  jmblihlied  and  republished  in  Eniz:land.  John 
Adams,  a  (hvounr  of  political  literature,  must  needs  have 
eeen  it.    Nay,  Mr.  Adams  says,  in  his  Autobio^n-apliy  (ah-eadv 
quoted).  Jefferson  '"had  been  chosen  a  deleirate  [to  Conirros]  in 
Virginia  in  couheqiience  of  a   very  handsome   ]»ul)lic  ])aper 
M  hich  lu'  had  written  for  the  House  of  r.urLre>.'?es,"  etc.  ALNiin, 
in  the  J'ickerini^'  letter  (m]>o  <]Uoted  i,  he  says:  ''Mr.  Jetferson 
came  into  ("otfj^ress  in  June,  177.">,  and  brought  with  hitn  a 
reputation  tor  liteiature,  science,  and  a  ha})py  talent  of  eonjpo- 
bition.    Writinirs  of  his  were  handed  aliout  remarkable  f. t  the 
peculiar  felicity  of  expression."    Jetferson  had  wiitteii  no  other 
conspicuous  ''public  paper"  before  beiuir  chnscn  to  Congress. 
He  had  pre  est  all  I. shed  a  national  ''reputation''  as  a  writer  on 
no  other  production.    Ko  other  writiDgs  of  his  bad  been 
**  handed  about." ' 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  ^'Summaiy  View" 
enntnerated  most  of  the  textSy  and  furnished  a  goodly  number 
of  the  phra8€9  of  tlie  Revolution.  The  texts  existed  in  the 
nature  of  things;  and  any  broadly  intelligent  wiitei-,  who 
brought  a  patriotic  pen  to  the  review  of  the  whole  subject, 
raust  needs  set  tliem  forth.  And  a  writer  having  Jefferson^s 
peculiar  felirity  of  expression  "  (the  "  cnriM-a  lelicitas  ver- 
boruni").  :uid  being  one  of  the  first  to  handle  the  topic,  would 
almost  inevitably  furnish  a  large  class  of  those  happy  colloca- 
tions of  words  which  are  at  once  appropriated  by  society,  and 
used  80  familiarly  that  they  are  soon  8upp(5sed  to  l)e  the  natural 
expressions  of  the  thought,  and  no  more  individual  property 
than  the  common  body  of  definitive  words  in  the  language. 

Mr.  Adams's  Beport  on  Rights  and  Grievances  does  unques- 
tionably smack  a  little  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but 
still  more  (except  in  the  claim  of  entire  independence  of  Parlia- 

*  And  in  a  oote,  Hr.  Adami's  BditarhKmmM  specifies  the  Summary  View,"  as  the 
"budaome  pnblie  pap«r"  wbiehMr.  A.  refers  to  as  procuring  JoSbnioD'a  efoetion  te 
CongreM. 

And  if  Newcastle  wants  another  coal,  be  H  known  tliat  one  of  Mr.  A(Tain<«i  coTTen?tii>! 

(aft-T  th'"  I  'tli  of  S.'](teinher)  on  thi->  i'l'Mif irnl  ('.munit?"-  -  i<ii  Hiu'lif-  ui  1  Ciiovati'  »'-.  mjih 
Vatrick  Hvury,  to  whom  one  ot  the  two  original  uuiuu»cript  copiers  uf  Uic  Sammury  View 
had  beon  sent  by  its  Bothor  aboirt  tiro  months  befors. 
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ment)  of  the  Sammary  View."  We  do  not  conceive  there  it 
lafficieDt  identity  between  any  of  the  papers  (the  texts  being 
necessaVilj  bo  near  ah'ke),  to  establish  a  fair  diarge  of  plagiar- 
ism against  either,  unless  Mr.  Jefferson  plagiarized  from  himself, 
bat  we  have  felt  it  incumbent  on  ns  to  show  if  Mr.  Adams 
iosists  (in  colloquial  phrase)  that  the  **boot  be  worn,"  that  it  go 
on  the  right  footP  If  anybody  borrowed,  he  was  the 
borrower  I 

The  lees  specific  allegation  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  the  essence" 
of  tihis  great  State  paper  was  already  contained  in  a  pamphlet 
^compoBed  hy  James  Otis,"  in  "  one  of  his  Incid  intervals" — the 
far  better-taken  position  of  Lee,  that  ''it  was  copied  from 
Locke's  Treatise  on  Government" — and  all  similar  attempts 
to  impeach  its  originality,  because  it  contained  many  ideas 
slready  advanced  by  other  writers,  is  met  on  precisely  the 
proper  ground  in  Jefferson's  remarks  on  the  subject  in  his  letter 
to  ^ladison.  It  is  not  any  part  of  a  statesman's  duty  (or  of  any 
writer's  on  a  practical  Biibject)  to  attempt  "  to  invent  new  ideas 
altofretlier and  he  wlio  should,  at  this  age  of  the  world,  utter 
nothing  (oil  such  subjects)  but  that  which  was  purely  original, 
"v\onld  keep  ])retty  nearly  silent,  and  if  he  did  8j>euk,  would 
prol)al)ly  utter  very  little  to  the  purpose  !  Julierson  undoubt- 
edly repeated  some  of  the  ideas  of  Otis,  if  he  wrote  after  him, 
on  the  same  general  or  special  subjeet,  though  he  "  never  saw" 
Otis':*  "  pamphlet."  Jeftenson,  and  we  will  venture  to  assert, 
(  ahough  we  will  not  stop  to  look  up  his  "  pamphlet  "), 
rtpuated  many  ideas  from  Locke.  Locke,  in  turn,  might,  and 
proi'aldy  did,  find  not  a  few  of  his  noblest  ones  in  Hooker, 
Sydney,  and  even  Harrington.  And  we  would  venture  to 
.nndertake  to  find  in  his  clear,  solid  paragraphs,  threads  even 
from  the  woof  of  Hobbes,  who  taught  absolutism  as  an  expe- 
diency ;  and  of  Filmer,  who  taught  it  as  a  divine  institution! 

Xav,  if  the  game  is  to  be  run  clean  down,  ^[r.  Atlams  and 
Mr.  Lee  but  began  the  chase!  Tlie  "essence  of  the  Declara- 
tion," that  is,  the  right  of  man  to  be  a  man — his  right  to 
his  own,  and  to  enjoy  his  own — was  thought  of  and  expressed, 
wu  fancy,  very  early  in  this  worhi's  history!  It  was  heard 
in  the  wild  whoop  of  the  American  savage,  ages,  ]>ro]>ably, 
before  Columbus's  keels  plowed  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  rung  firom  the  clasliiog  shields  of  the  Korthmen,  when  the 
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ancestors  of  Locke  and  Sydney  were  piunted  savage?,  perform- 
ing Druid  worsliip  and  under  Druid  government  in  Britain.'  It 
was  uttered  in  the  orations  anil  songs  of  early  Oreeoe,  mid  praO' 
tided  in  the  better  periods  of  its  "  fierce  democratics/'  There 
are  those  who  can  draw  it  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and, 
centuries  earlier,  from  the  Decalogue !  Did  ever  a  man  stand 
npri^^t,  with  heaven  erected  face,"  not  wholly  perverted  by 
ignorance  or  false  education,  and  not  feel  it,  as  instinctively,  as 
his  right  to  breathe  the  air  and  receive  the  sunshine  of  heaven  t 
Another  charge  of  want  of  originality,  or  rather,  so  far  as  it 
went,  of  direct  plagiarism,  was  brought  against  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  forty-three  years  after  its  publication,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  alleged  discovery  then  made.  A  paper,  styled 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  said  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Mecklenburg  county. 
North  Carolina,  May  80th,  1775,  first  appeared  in  print  in  the 
Baleigh  (N.  C.)  Begister,  April  80, 1819.  This  contained  pecu- 
liar collocations  of  words  to  be  found  in  the  Kadonal  Declara- 
tion, amounting,  when  put  together,  to  perhaps  three  lines ^  yet, 
in  one  or  two  of  the  coincidences,  the  language  is  so  unusual, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  those  coincidences  were  accidental. 
Mr.  Jefferson  denied  ever  having  seen  or  heard  of  this  Mecklen- 
burg paper,  and  much  controversy  ensued,  even  State  Legisl»- 
tures  entering  the  field.  But  later  discoveries — ^the  discovery 
of  the  contemporaneously  published  and  recognized  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration — ^haa  effectually  disposed  of  the  question. 
Those  who  would  have  a  full  account  of  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments in  the  case,  and  see  a  full  collection  of  all  the  Mecklen- 
burg declarations,  supposititious  and  geuuine,  will  Hud  ihain  in 
the  Appendix.' 

Wo  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  the  conteiuporaneous  recep- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  Anicrieau  peo- 
ple, and  the  fruits  it  yirodnced.  It  is  not  to  bo  denied  that  some, 
who  hitherto  had  acted  with  the  Whigs,  considered  it  precipi- 

*  It  would  seem  that  even  the  word  Itritain  was  derived  from  the  wnril  bnth — the 
point,  with  which  the  earlv  inhabitant*  i  if  t  (i:it  conntrv  pave  an  azure  blue  t<>  their  bodiei 
aadahields !"  So  says  Sir  William  Temple;  and  it'  liLs  authority  is  not  the  beat  on  A 
aoMtion  involving  a  knowledge  of  ancient  languages,  the  really  learned  Camden  givM 
toe  suno  derivation,  adding  that  the  saffix  Tania  aifnifled  a  region  of  coantry. 

The  Drald  wonhip  of  oar  Ei«gliah  ancMtoit  ineloaed  a  belief  in  the  tranainigratioa  of 
■Onls  aivl  human  sacrifices  I 

*  See  AprsKDix,  2io.  2. 
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ttte— Others,  as  impolitic  at  any  period,  or  inherentljf  improper. 
Hopt  of  the  first,  like  Mr.  Dickitiaon,  gave  up  their  individual 
yiewB  and  determined  to  share  the  fate  of  their  countrymen. 
Many  of  the  second  class  undoubtedl  y  did  die  same.  But  others  v 
turned  back  into  decided  lojalism,  and  fled  to  Great  Britain  or 
some  of  its  possessions,  or  remained  in  the  land  of  their  birth  to 
inflict  and  to  suffer  those  dire  extremities  of  hate,  which  ren- 
dered the  struggle  between  the  American  Whigs  and  American 
Loyalists  one  of  the  most  ferocious  and  relentless  on  the  record 
of  wars  between  civilized  men — ^far  more  ferocious  and  relentless 
even  than  that  waged  between  the  most  •desperate  Whig  par- 
tisan bands,  aggregated  by  mieery  and  despair,  and  under  the 
control  of  no  regular  officers,  and  the  most  depraved  and  brut^ 
scam  of  the  British  armies. 

With  a  large  majority  of  the  American  rural  population, 
even  in  the  most  loyally  affected  districts — with  the  middle 
classes  in  city  and  country  generally — the  Declaration  was  the 
turning  point.  The  Loyalist  was  called  upon  to  leave  his 
hearthstone,  his  property,  his  neighbor,  his  brother,  ami  \m  son 
— c» ft t'li times  his  wile  and  his  dau«;literH,  who  were  ready  to  alv 
jurc  the  parricide.  lie  was  culled  n})on  to  rihk  his  whole  pro- 
perty on  the  chances  of  a  re-s abjuration — to  risk  nieetinjj:  neigh- 
bor, brother,  and  son  in  the  battle's  front — to  consort  with  those 
among  whom  he  would  be  compelled  to  witness,  if  not  to  take 
part  in,  outrages  against  his  countrymen  at  which  humanity 
weeps.  Few,  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  the  class 
meniioned,  were  determined,  were  sanguinary  enough,  to  adopt 
8nch  an  alternative.  Tlie  great  body  of  the  open  and  acting 
Loyalists,  or  "  Tories,"  of  the  Eevolution,' were  from  the  two 
extremes — opulent  men  who  could  go  where  they  jileased,  or 
the  dretrs  of  jiocietv  who  had  no  honest  ties  to  bind  them,  who 
had  old  injuries  to  avenge  against  tlie  respectable  portion  of 
tlieir  countrymen,  and  who,  in  any  event,  would  take  that  side 
ill  which  plunder  and  licentious  indulgence  could  be  best  (»b- 
taiued  !  ll*  the  condition  of  things  ha<l  been  so  reversed  that 
American  armies  were  invading  and  p*lundering  the  lields  and 
homesteads   and  public   property  of  England,  these  mis- 

I  We  speak  now  more  purticalarly  of  those  who  joiacd  the  acting  Tories  as  \&Ui  as 
them. 
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croants  would  have  been  the  most  iadomitable  of  American  sol- 
diers ! 

To  the  Patriots,  tlie  Declaration  gave  strength  and  cour'age. 
It  gave  tlieni  a  <ietinite  i>ur]>ose — and  a  name  and  ol.ject  ooni- 
niensurate  with  tlie  cost.  When  it  was  formally  read  by  the 
magistracy  from  the  halls  of  justice  and  in  the  public  marts, 
"by  the  oihcers  of  the  army  at  the  head  of  tlieir  divisions,  by  the 
clergy  from  their  pulpits,  its  grandeur  impressed  the  popular 
imagination.  The  Anu-rican  people  pronounced  it  a  fit  instru- 
ment, clothed  in  lilting  words.  The  public  enthusiasm  burst 
forth — sometimes  in  gay  and  festive,  sometimes  in  solemn  and 
religious,  observances — as  the  Cavalier  or  the  Puritan  taste 
predominated.  In  the  Southern  and  middle  cities  and  villages, 
the  riotous  populace  tore  down  the  images  of  monarchs  and 
Colonial  governors,  and  draped  tlicm  with  ropes  around  their 
necks  through  the  streets — cannon  thundered,  bonfires  blazed-— 
the  opulent  feasted,  drank  toasts,  and  joiDed  in  hilarious  cele- 
brations. In  New  £nglftnd,  the  grimmer  joy  manifested  itself 
in  prayers,  and  sermons,  and  religious  rites.  He  who  would 
learn  particulars,  must  go  to  the  pictorial  page  of  Botta,  and  to 
contemjiorary  publications.' 

Before  (.\ingress  adjourned,  on  the  4th  of  July,  it  resolved, 
"That  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  J.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Jeffereon,  be  a 
Committee  to  ])repare  a  device  for  a  Seal  for  the  Umtkd  States 
OF  Akerica.''  '  Henceforth,  then,  the  American  historian  treats 
of  "  States,"  and  not  of  "  Colonihs." 

We  had,  with  no  little  care,  prepared  a  list  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
appointments  on  committees  during  that  portion  of  the  Congress 

*■  For  the  proceciUnf?^  in  Virginia,  Me  Gerardin,  p.  140. 

>  Each  incinher  or  the  Committee  propooed  aderiM  and  then  combined  their  ideas, 
bat  their  rep<irt  was  not  ailopted.  The  same  thing  happened  (th*-  appointment  of  a 
Committee  and  a  failure  to  adopt  its  report)  in  several  suhi^equent  cascK,  nor  was  a 
"devire"  agreed  upon  until  17s-.  Mr,  Jefferrtou  proposed,  originally  (said  J.  Adamis), 
the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  led  by  a  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  bj 
night;  and  on  the  other  ride,  Hen^ist  and  Horea,  the  8a.xon  Chielh.  from  whom  we 
claim  the  honor  of  being  descended,  and  tehme  potUical  principlt$  and  form  of  gorrm- 
ment  tttt  havr  atrameef."  (Was  thi-*  another  p/aeianim /)  .leflerfon  (xays  an  nrticl<«  in 
Harper's  M:ii:a/.in<'.  July.  iH.'it'..  cNJi  Jiitiiii;  considcruble  r<'>i«'ai(  li  i>ri  thr  jmint)  w.i-  thi  n 
reaueiited  by  his  eulli'a;;u«'.-<  to  "j  uiiiliiue  their  ideas,"  He  did  cu.  and  (jtuyf  the  same 
writer)  the  paper  is  in  the  S4.-cretary  of  Slate's  office,  Washington,  in  his  handwriting. 
This  retained  the  children  of  Israel,  etc.,  sorroonded  by  the  motto  ^^Rtbdlvm  to  tgramlM 
U  obedUnce  to  God,**  On  the  other  aide,  the  Goddem  of  Ubertv  and  Uie  Goddeee  of 
Justice  took  the  place  of  Hentr'-t  mid  Hor^^a  as  snpp<-rtt  r«  of  a  uleld  willi  -.ix  (]!i:irter- 
iuff-i.  donotinj;  the  countries  (i;ti:;l.iiii].  .S<  ot!and.  In  lauil.  I  riince.  Germany  .ni  i  Hoiland) 
from  which  the  United  Stat»  s  had  Ii<-(M1  j)eopled.  Th"-  inotfo  was  "  p]uhbu^  I  nuni  " — 
from  many.  one.  The  crest  was  the  eve  of  Providence  in  a  radiant  triangle,  whose 
glory  ahoold  Extend  over  tiie  ddeld.  and  beyoiid  the  flgwes,"  ete.  eto. 
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of  1776  when  he  was  present.  It  extended  orer  Beveral  manu- 
script pages  ;  and  he  was  chairman  of  a  good  many  of  the  com- 
mittees. As  it  must  always  happen  in  war,  many  of  the  topics 
of  the  greatest  contemporaneons  legislative  interest  and  impor- 
tance were  purely  temporary  or  incidental  in  their  importance. 
The  long  list  would,  therefore,  now  be  a  dry  one ;  and  it  may 
be  donbted  whether,  even  in  cases  where  the  subject  retains  its 
interest,  it  is  of  any  real  use  to  specify  Mr.  Jefferson's  conneo* 
tion  with  a  committee^  nnless  we  are  prepared  (which,  when  we 
haye  the  means,  we  hare  not  the  space  !br)  to  state  his  perform- 
ances in  it.  It  nether  illustrates  his  character  (furUier  than  to 
show  what  neyer  was  denied  to  him^  indefatigable  industry), 
nor  does  it  add  much  to  Am  fame,  at  this  day,  to  tenaciously  lay 
daim  to  all  these  minor  honors  of  his  earlier  career  I 

Three  heretofore  unpublished  letters,  written  b  j  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Eppes,  during  the  short  period 
which  elapsed  between  the  Dedaration  of  Independence  and 
hb  resignation  <^  his  seat,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.' 

*  SMAn»Ba,Ho.a. 
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Mknm  dnfto  •  Ooutftatlmi  tar  Titflnfai— Whftt  beoama  of  It— Tlr^Bla  Delegtlai 

in  Cougrosa  chaien — Ftctions — Jeflbnson  declines,  but  ia  ehoaen — Again  decline»~ 
Hia  Double  Reasons  —  Leaves  CongrcRS — Appointed  a  Commissionfr  to  France — 
Beaaona  for  declining— Takes  his  Scat  in  the  Virginia  Hooae  of  Delegates— L.eaUer  of 
a«  Befora  PMF^t— Frineiptl  CoMjvton,  IbMa,  WtOw,  and  MadiM»— Piioeipal 

Opponents,  Pendleton  and  NieholuH — Rills  intrn<lnre<l  by  Jcf!t'rs<«,  aad  their  Fate — 
Bill  to  aboliah  Entails— Effect  of  tliia  ou  Virginia  considered— CrcalCB  a  Party  hostila 
to  Jf  ftraoB— ffli  Bfil  to  aalnrallm  Foreignera— Bfll  to  remora  ^  Baat  of  Qmmm- 
laaDt— That  to  Aboliiih  EntaDa  passed— Bill  for  a  QeiMral  Reviaion  of  the  Lawa— Tliia 
panes,  and  tbe  Rovisors  appointcil — Bill  to  define  Treason — Bill  to  rcRulate  the  Lawi 
of  SuccessiuQ — iiills  ou  other  tiubjects— The  Committee  on  licltgion — Their  Truceed- 
inga— The  exiitiiig  Olrareli  BrtabUahinent— Its  reaalta-JenrMm  reporta  hia  BOIa  to 
establish  Court- — Obtains  Leava  of  Absence— Summary  of  further  Proceedings— Pro- 
ject for  creating  a  Dictator— Patrick  Henry  proposed  for  Dictator— Wirt's  Exculpation 
of  him — How  the  Project  was  cruidied — Jefferaon'a  View  of  it — Meeting  of  the  Law 
Baviaai*— Thair  Qmanl  Plaa—AIIatoMMil  of  iSbttit  Parta— MaatlBf  of  the  General 

Aaaembly  in  1777 — Partie«< — Teffcrsnn's  Legislative  Di^patrh— Rrinir-*  in  various  Bills— 
Ha  Church  Question— Called  Home  hj  Dlneaa  of  lua  Wifa— Contest  of  Parties— B.  H. 
Lee'a  Defeat— Snbaeqaantlf  Tindfeatod-oRlB  Latter  to  Jeflbiaoii^afllraaon'a  Attttnda 
between  tlip  Tarties — Acljournmcntr— National  Events — Fallflaaaton  of  General  Aaaeni* 
b1  y— JfffL'rHon'd  Bills  to  istublish  Court*— EU'ction;^  Jefferson's  Appointment  on 
Committees — Contest  between  the  two  Houses — Final  Struggle  on  iiills  to  eiitablLtkh 
Ooaito-^aflbnon'a  BUI  to  ia<|iiaatar  Britiah  Propeiiy-^port  of  the  Law  Bavtaan— 
How  and  by  whom  the  W<  rk  executod— Anecdote  of  Mr.  Wickham — Extoat  of 
the  Revision — How  certain  I'rinciplea  in  it  were  settled — A  Sentimental  Anecdote 
exploded— Jefferson  opposed  to  the  Principle  of  Retaliation— His  Bill  for  establishing 
Beligions  Freedom— Original  and  amended  Ovpf—Bk  other  Beligiona  Billa— Histofy 
of  Religious  Bills  continued — Washinpton's,  Henry's,  and  R.  H.  Lee's  opinions  in  favor 
of  Compulsory  Church  Levies— The  Struggle  completed— Jeffbraon'a  three  Edncational 
Billa— Copy  of  Preamblo  of  Ua  Frao  Behoof  BOI— Analyria  of  Ita  PioflaioM  Fuilher 
History  of  the  three  Bills— Slavatf  Laws— Jefferson's  Penal  Code— General  Aoalysia 
of  it— Hi-*  View  of  the  effects  of  the  Revision — Ultimate  Fate  of  the  Revision — L'^ttt  r  to 
Franklin— Chasms  in  Mr.  Jeflisraon'a  Correspondence  explained — Uis  wanu  Appeal  for 
Brittah  Prlaonera— Oorreepondeneo  with  VogUah  and  QanaaB  Offloan— PUHpa,  da 
Riedeset,  de  Geismer,  etc.— Letter  to  Philips  and  to  de  Unger — Court*  sit  *  to  the 
Prisoner-^— The  Baronaaa  de  Biadeaal-^ow  Jaffoxaon  waa  repaid  by  the  EngUah  aad 
German  Officers. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Tirginia  Gonyentioii 
instmcted  their  delates  In  Congress  to  move  for  Indepen- 
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dence,  thej  also  appointed  a  Oommittee  to  draft  a  ''Declaration 
of  Rights  "  and  a  " pka  of  government"  for  Virginia.  While- 
UuB  Committee  were  engaged  in  their  duties,  Hr.  Jefferson 
fonnd  time  to  prepare  and  forward  from  Oongrees  (bj  Mr. 
Wjthe,  retaming  to  take  a  seat  in  the  Convention),  the  outline 
of  a  plan  for  their  consideration.  He  thus  mentions  the  facts, 
snd  what  resolted,  in  a  letter  to  Judge  Augustus  B.  Woodward 
(Aprils,  1825): 

"The  fact  is  unquestionable,  that  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Constitution  of  Vir- 
ginia, were  drawu  originally  by  (ieorge  Mason,  one  of  our  really  great  men,  and  of 
the  first  order  of  gretttuess.  fhe  history  of  the  preamble  to  the  latter  in  this :  I 
vu  then  «t  Fbilndelphfat  with  Congms;  and  knowing  tliat  the  Convention  of  Ylrgl* 
id*  WM  engnged  in  forming  n  plan  of  goTernment,  I  turned  mj  mind  to  the  sum 
■object,  and  drew  a  sketch  or  outliitc  of  a  Constitution,  with  a  preamble,  which  I 
sent  to  Mr.  Pendk-ton,  president  of  tlie  Convention,  on  the  mere  possibility  that  it 
mi^ht  suggest  soiucthiug  worth  iucorporatioa  into  that  before  the  Conveuiiou.  He 
iifiKaMd  am  aftenrnrds  by  letter,  thai  he  reoeiTed  it  on  the  day  on  wUdi  the 
CoBmtttee  of  the  Wh<riie  lud  reported  to  the  Howe  tlie  plan  they  had  agreed  to ; 
that  that  liad  been  so  long  in  band,  so  disputed  inch  by  inch,  and  the  subject  of  so 
much  altercation  and  debate;  that  they  were  worried  with  the  contentions  it  had 
produced,  aud  could  not,  front  mere  lassitude,  have  been  induced  to  open  the 
iiutrumeot  again ;  bat  that,  being  pleased  with  the  preamble  to  mine,  they  adopted 
it  m  the  Hoooe,  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee ;  and  thnt 
my  preamble  became  taolced  tu  the  work  of  Qeorge  Mason.  The  Constitution, 
with  the  preamble,  was  pn.e«e(l  on  the  29th  of  .Time,  and  the  (  (imtnittee  of  Con- 
greaa  had  only  the  day  before  that  reported  to  that  body  the  draft  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  fact  is,  that  the  preamble  was  prior  in  compo- 
tUUm  to  the  Deelaration ;  and  Iwth  having  the  aame  ot^eeti  .of  Jnatifying  oar 
mparation  from  Oreat  Britain,  they  used  neeeflsarOy  the  tame  materiab  of  Jnstiflp 
•ation,  aad  beooe  thehr  smilitode." 

On  the  20t]i  of  June,  the  Convention  halloted  for  delegates 
to  Coiicrrcs?^  for  the  cnsuinj:  year,  coinnieiicinir  on  the  11th  of 
Augusit.  Five  of  the  former  deh'gates  were  re-chosen,  hut 
Colonel  Harrison  and  Mr.  P>raxton  were  left  off,  and  no  others 
put  in  their  places.  Girardin  says  the  reason  assigned  i'ov  this 
proceoding  was    economy,  and  a  wish  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the 

*  Girardin  (p.  Ul*  note)  preserves  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Wythe  to  Mr.  JeObr 
ion  ob  this  oeeasion.  It  is  dated  July  27th«  1776 : 

When  T  ciimt*  here  the  plan  of  povemraent  had  been  committed  to  the  whole  Hoase. 
To  (hose  who  had  the  chief  hand  in  forminar  it,  the  one  yon  put  in  my  hands  was  nhown. 
Two  or  throe  ymrU  of  \h\-t  were  with  litt!  •  ultriatir.n  in-crtod  in  that:  but  surh  waa  the 
inpatknce  of  Hittio^  long  enough  tu  dincu^H  several  important  points  in  which  they 
dMbr,  and  bo  many  other  mattcrH  were  necessarily  to  be  dispatcho'i  Ji-  forc  the  adjourn- 
mnif  that  I  waa  persuaded  the  rertsioa  of  a  subject  the  members  seemed  tired  of,  would 
•I  tbd  time  featre  oeen  ansaeeeuAilly  proposed.  The  system  sgreed  to,  In  my  iqjiliiloD* 
Mfihseiefomntlon.  HOetoUrik^j/mnBia^ktiL" 
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8U|)ernnineraries  in  the  ardnon>  l)n>-incsa  of  internal  govem- 
jiicnt but  he  iiitinjates  tluit  tills  was  hut  an  excuse,  and  men- 
tions causes  that  had  temporarily  injured  the  popularity  of 
Harrison  and  Braxton,  We  suspect  our  historian  was  not 
int'ornied  of  all  the  causes,  and  that  tliey  piust  he  looked  tor,  at 
least  in  part,  in  the  Congressional  feuds  heretofore  described. 
R.  H.  Lee  was  now  in  Virginia.  If  he  had  any  direct  agency 
in  the  afi'air  (a  fact  in  regard  to  which  we  know  nothing)  the 
account  was  ere  long  to  be  signally  balanced,  when  Colonel 
Harrison  had  the  like  advantage  of  being  at  home,  and  when 
Mr.  Lee  was  absent  in  Congress. 

Mr.  JetTerson  had  been  re-chosen,  notwithstanding  he  had 
expressed  to  tlie  (convention  a  desire  to  withdraw  from  his  seat. 
On  receiving  notice  of  his  election,  be  wrote  Mr.  I'endleton, 
President  of  the  Convention  : 

**  I  am  sorry  the  dtoation  of  m j  donMitio  dlUn  renden  it  IndiBpensably  neoet* 
itrj  that  I  BhoQld  aolicit  the  nbttitotion  of  aoine  other  person  here,  in  mj  room. 

The  delicacy  of  the  House  will  not  require  me  to  enter  minutely  into  the  priTalo 
causes  which  render  tliis  necessary.  I  trust  they  will  be  satisfied  I  ■would  not  have 
urged  it  again,  were  it  nut  unavoidable.  I  shall  with  cheerfulness  continue  in  duty 
here  until  the  expiration  of  one  year,  by  which  time  I  hope  it  will  i>e  oonrenient 
for  mj  iueeeisor  to  attend." 

He  assigned  an  additional  reason  in  his  Memoir,  which 
conld  not  have  been,  without  some  show  of  egotism,  offered  to 
the  Conyention : 

"  Our  delegation  had  been  renewed  for  the  ensuing  year,  commencing  August 
11th  ;  but  the  new  government  was  now  organized,  a  meeting  of  the  Legislature  was 
lo  he  held  in  Oetoher,  and  I  liad  been  dected  a  member  by  my  coanty.  I  knew 
thai  our  legislation,  under  the  regal  goremment,  had  many  very  ricioas  points 
wliieh  urgently  required  reformation,  and  I  thought  I  oonld  be  of  mora  nee  in 
forwarding  tliat  work.*' ' 

He  accordingly  left  Congress  on  the  2d  of  September, 
resigned  his  seat,  and  on  the  next  daj  set  out  for  Virginia.  On 
the  10th  of  the  ensuing  October,  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Vir- 
ginia (assembled  under  the  new  Constitution)  chose  Colonel 
Harrison  to  supply  the  vacancy  by  a  vote  of  sixty-nine,  to  five 

•  The  "private  causes"  not  mentioned  in  the  first  of  those  statements,  were  the 
precarinns  Kitnation  of  his  wiffV  health.  The  family  record  contains  the  following 
entry:  *'a  son,  born  May  2Ktb.  1777,  lOh.  p.m."  WiUiamsbui^g  (uuUke  Philadelphia) 
waa  within  a  distaoee  ef  MontieeUo  whteh  admitted  ef  its  bebig  speedflj  tranraed. 
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TOtes  cast  for  Meriwether  Smith ;  and  the  Delegates  resolved, 
unanimously,  tlmt  the  thanks  of  tliia  House  are  justly  due  to  the 
said  Benjamin  Harrison,  for  tlie  diligence,  ability,  and  integrity 
with  which  he  ezecated  the  important  trust  reposed  in  him  as 
one  of  the  delegates  far  this  conutiy  in  the  General  Congress." ' 
(See  JoumiMlSy  p.  8.) 

On  the  80th  of  September,  Congress  appointed  foreign  com- 
missioners or  ministerB.  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Jeffeison  were 
associated  with  Silas  Deane  to  negotiate  treaties  of  alliance  and 
commerce  with  France.  Deane  was  already  in  that  conntzy 
to  procnre  military  stores,  and  as  a  secret  agent  to  its 
government;  and  this  doubtless  accounts  for  his  unfortunate 
elevation  to  his  present  position.  The  same  considerations 
which  influenced  Mr.  Jefferson  to  decline  a  seat  in  Congress, 
operated  with  double  force  to  compel  him  to  decline  this  flatter- 
iiig  appointment. 

He  took  his  seat  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  Octo- 
ber 7th,  1776,  the  first  day  of  the  session.  Four  days  after- 
wards, as  anticipated  by  Mr.  Wjthe,  he  began  vigorously  to 
*' effect'*  that  reform"  which  the  civil  system  of  Virginia 
still  required  to  conform  it  to  anything  like  broadly  republican 
theories.  While  Mr.  Jefferson  found  a  body  of  younger  or 
hitherto  lees  distinguished  associates,  who  seconded  his  efforts 
with  great  ability  and  zeal,  the  old  conservative  chiefb  in  the 
House,  now  as  on  a  former  field  and  occasion,  drew  steadily  in 
another  direction ;  where  they  could  not  defeat,  impeded ;  and 
where  they  could  not  delay,  by  their  adroitness,  perseverance, 
and  personal  influence,  made  almost  every  important  victory 
purcliasable  only  at  the  price  of  some  compromise  which 
chopped  away  a  vaUiable  portion  of  its  fruits. 

Mr.  Jefferson  thus,  iu  his  Alemuir,  described  his  principal 
coadjutors : 

**Id  giving  this  MOOUlk  of  thtt  hw8  of  which  I  waa  mjtelf  the  mover  and 
draftsman,  I,  by  no  moans,  mean  lo  claim  to  myself  the  mtrit  of  olitaining 
their  piuisage.  1  bad  many  occasional  and  strenuou.-i  c-oudjutors  in  debate,  and  one, 
most  Bteadfaat,  able,  and  zealous,  who  was  bimhelt  a  host.  This  was  George 
Maien,  ft  mux  of  th«  lint  order  of  trisdom  unong  those  who  aeted  od  the  theatre 
of  the  Revolution,  of  expansive  miDd.  profound  Judgment,  cogent  in  argnment, 
learned  in  the  lore  of  our  former  Gonatitntion,  and  aaneet  for  the  r^abUrsn 

>  On  tho  12Ui  of  October  a  rote  of  thanks  was  alio  passed  to  Braztoo. 
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cbaoge  on  democratic  principles.  Ilia  elocution  was  neither  flowing  nor  smooth ; 
but  his  language  was  itrong,  hto  manner  moat  IrapreMire,  tod  itrengthened  bj  % 
duh  of  tnting  cynicism,  when  provocation  made  it  seasonable. 

"Mr.  Wythe,  while  speaker  in  the  two  ncssions  of  1777,  between  his  retORI  from 
Congress  and  his  appointment  to  the  Chancery,  was  iin  ahle  and  constant  associate 
in  whatever  was  before  a  Committee  of  the  Whole.  His  pure  integritj,  Judgment, 
nnd  reasoning  powers,  gave  him  great  weight.  Of  him,  see  more  in  aome  notes 
inclosed  in  my  letter  of  Angnat  81, 1881,  to  Mr.  John  8«andenon. 

Mr.  MadiacHi  came  into  die  Hooae  in  1776,  a  new  member  and  young ;  which 
circumstances,  concurring  with  his  extreme  modesty,  prevented  his  venturing  him' 
self  in  debate  before  bis  removal  to  the  Council  of  State,  in  November,  '77. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Congress,  then  consisting  of  few  members.  Trained  in 
these  socoesrire  schools,  he  acquired  a  habit  of  sdf-poaseaaion,  which  placed  at 
ready  command  the  rich  resources  of  )iis  luminous  and  diaoiiminating  mind,  and  of 
his  extensive  information,  and  rendered  hini  the  first  of  every  assembly  afterward<», 
of  whieli  he  became  a  ineniVier.  Never  wandering  from  his  subject  into  vain 
declamation,  but  pursiuing  it  closely,  in  language  pure,  clu^'^icul,  and  copious, 
aoothing  alwaya  the  feelinga  of  hia  adTcraaries  by  cirilitlea  and  aoftneaa  of  expres- 
sion, he  rose  to  the  eminent  station  which  ha  held  in  the  grsat  National  ConTon- 
tion  of  1787',  and  in  that  of  Virginia  which  followed,  he  sustained  the  new 
constitution  in  all  its  parts,  bearing  off  the  palm  against  the  lode  of  George 
Maaon,  and  the  fervid  declamation  of  Mr.  Henry.  With  these  consummate  powers, 
were  nnited  a  para  and  apotleaa  virtae,  which  no  calnmnj  haa  ever  attempled  to 
aolly.  Of  the  powera  and  polish  of  his  pen,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  his  administra- 
tion in  the  Ugliest  office  of  the  nation,  I  need  say  nothing.  They  havo  spolmi, 
and  will  forever  apeak  for  themselTes.** 

He  said,  "  our  great  opponents  were  Mr.  Pendleton  and 
Kobert  Carter  Nicholas and  he  thus  described  the  former : 

**  Mr.  Pendleton,  talcen  all  in  all,  was  the  ablest  man  in  debate  I  hero  ever  met 
with.  He  had  not,  indeed,  the  poetical  fimey  of  Mr.  Henry,  Us  sublime  imagina* 

tion,  his  lofty  and  OTerwhelming  diction ;  but  he  was  OOoI,  smooth,  and  persoaslTe; 
his  language  flowing,  chaste,  and  embellished  ;  his  conceptions  quick,  acute,  and 
full  of  resource;  never  vanquished;  for  if  he  lost  the  main  battle,  he  returned 
upon  you,  and  regained  so  much  of  it  as  to  mske  h  a  drawn  one,  by  dezterooB 
mancsttvres,  skirmiahea  in  det«l,  and  the  recovery  of  aasall  advantagea  wUdi,  fitda 
aiogly,  were  important  all  together.  Tou  never  knew  when  yoa  were  clear  of  him, 
but  were  harassed  by  his  perseverance,  until  the  patience  was  worn  down  of  all  who 
had  less  of  it  than  himself.  Add  to  this,  that  be  was  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and 
benevolent  of  men,  the  kindei>t  friend,  the  most  amiable  and  pleasant  of  com- 
paniona,  wUch  enanred  a  favorable  reception  to  whatever  came  from  him." 

We  remember  no  particular  delineation  of  Colonel  Kicholas 
hj  the  same  pen,  but  there  is  not  any  difficnlty  in  ascertaining 
his  general  character  from  the  histories  of  the  period.  With 
less  tact  than  Pendleton — ^with,  indeed,  a  religions  sincerity  of 
character,  which  scarcely  stooped  to  strategy  of  any  kind — his 
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sonrid,  raihcr  than  brilliant,  abilities  and  manly  candor,  derived 
addirioiuil  wei<i^ht  from  an  honored  I'amily  name,  iVom  long  ser 
vice  in  distinguished  positions,  and  from  the  alacrity  with  which 
he  had  yielded  up  his  convictions  to  those  of  a  majority  of  his 
conntryTiien  in  the  opening  of  the  present  struggle.  He  was 
thus  Utted  in  every  particular  for  a  most  efficient  auxiliary  to 
the  more  adroit  and  subtle  Pendleton.  In  the  questions  to  arise 
oooeemmg  the  Church  Establishmenti  his  religious  character 
gave  liim  a  weight  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Pendleton's. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  designated  on 
Yirions  committees,  bnt  following  the  course  already  marked 
out,  we  shall  cumber  our  pages  with  no  mere  lists,  unless  some- 
thing is  to  be  shown  beyond  the  fact  of  the  appointments.  He 
judged  it  best  to  first  try  "  the  strength  of  the  general  pulse  of 
reformation,''  by  attacking  in  detail  a  few  vicious  points  "  of 
legislation,  prominent  in  character  and  principle." '  As  soon 
as  the  Committees  were  organized,  he  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  establishing  Courts  of  Justice  throughout  the 
eommonwealth.  The  next  day — October  12th — ^he  obtained 
leaTe  to  bring  in  a  bill  To  enable  tenants  in  taille  to  convey 
their  landa  in  fee  simple," '  and  another,  For  a  revision  of  the 
laws.''  On  the  14th,  he  reported  the  bill  in  regard  to  entails,  , 
sweeping  them  all  away  at  a  blow,  and  leaving  proper^ 
hitherto  sabject  to  them,  to  be  conveyed  or  devised  by  the 
owner  according  to  his  inclinations,  and  subject  to  his  debts. 

The  effect  of  such  a  change  on  the  division  of  property  and 
the  social  condition  of  Virginia,  must  needs  be  enormous.  In 
all  the  lower  counties  of  the  State,  a  large  portion  of  the  lands 
was  divided  into  great  estates,  hdd  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion by  the  older  sons,  in  the  same  way,  and  producing  the 
same  political  and  social  consequences,  that  are  now  witnessed 
from  the  like  causes,  in  England  and  some  other  European 
countries.  The  political  and  social  firamewoi^  was  essentially 
aristocratic,  producing  the  luxury,  eesthetic  culture,  showy  and 
apparently  prosperous  appearances  incidental  to  such  a  con- 
dition, and  whidi  are  often  mistaken  by  superficial  observers  for 
the  highest  and  best  national  development.  But  the  few  con- 
trolled the  many  in  politics,  lorded  it  over  them  in  society, 

>  Memoir. 

*  We  may,  in  vari'ttn  i-hs-  h  as  in  this,  mc  the  prccine  titles  of  bills  u  fOOIld  In  ttf 
Jownals  ot  ih*  Hoose,  instead  of  foUowtDg  the  iMffoage  of  the  Memoir. 
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monopolized  what  Wtos  equally  theii*s  by  natural  right,  and, 
finally,  hy  holding  imtre  than  they  could  put  to  ita  best  uses, 
diniinibhed  the  atri^regate  resources  of  the  State.  An  intel- 
ligent, socially  cnltivattd  and  opulent  class,  must  necessarily 
exercise  more  influence,  and  live  more  elegantly,  than  one  des- 
titute of  all,  or  either  of  these  advantages.  No  laws  can  prevent 
this.  No  laws,  unless  the  fierce  temporary  edicts  of  a  mob, 
have  ever  attempted  to  prevent  it.  No  intelligent  people 
ever  objected  to  individual  accnmulations  of  proper^  fairly 
won.  But  if  a  father  has  ten  sons,  is  there  any  good  reason 
why,  having  means  to  educate  all,  he  shall  educate  only  one, 
and  that  one,  invariably,  without  any  reference  to  talents  or 
virtues,  the  oldest  son  9  Or,  if  he  educate  them  alike,  is  there 
a  good  reason  why  nine,  as  able  to  act  and  to  judge  in  public 
and  private  affiurs  as  their  older  brother,  and  to  enjoy  the  com* 
forts  of  opulence,  shall  be  denied  property,  political  influence, 
and  the  elegances  of  life,  for  the  purpose  of  lavishing  them 
all  on  the  one  f  Is  not  the  governmental  structure  which  rests 
*  on  this  monstrous  and  unnatural  decimation  where,  instead  of 
one  suffering  for  ten,  nine  suffer  for  one,  however  fidr  its  outstdei 
an  artificial  thing  built  on  the  sandy  foundations  of  injustice 
and  falsehood  t  1b  not  its  apparent  strength  its  real  ultimate 
wealoiess  f  Can  -  one  man  produce  as  much  from  his  ten  thou- 
sand patrimonial  acres,  as  ten  men  conld  produce  from  them  f 
Can  one  man  do  as  much  in  the  battle-field  or  the  senate  for  bis 
country  as  ten,  or  the  pick  of  ten  t  We  have  been  led  involun- 
tarily into  this  strain  of  remark  by  glancing  our  eye  over  the 
whining  lamentations  of  a  sentimental  writer  (Garland,  author 
of  Life  of  John  Bandolph)  on  the  decadence  of  the  <*01d 
Dominion  and  this  is  held  to  be  mainly  owing  to  "  Jeffer^ 
son's"  abolition  of  entail  and  primogeniture!  Hie  princely 
seats  isi  the  Old  Dominion  are,  no  donbt,  in  a  good  measure 
gone,  or  are  woefblly  &ded  from  their  andent  s})lendor.  It  is 
possible  that,  owing  to  defective  systems  of  tillage,  and  the  con- 
stant lure  to  her  population  of  new  and  fertile  lands  in  the 
West,  the  aggregate  wealth  of  Virginia  in  the  tide-water  region 
has  diminished  since  the  day  of  entails.  If  the  great  estates 
have  degenerated  faster  since  their  cutting  u}\  it  is  only  because 
they  have  product^  ftufcr  and  more.  lieqiiired  to  support  the 
same  aggregate  number,  they  would  have  ei^uallj  degeuerated, 
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whether  the  legal  ownerahip  was  in  the  hands  of  few  or  many. 
Now,  the  J  have  fed  the  ten  brethren  somewhat  equally.  All 
bare  lived  comfortably  and  pleasantly.  In  the  other  case, 
eight-tenths  of  the  aggregate  expense  wonld  have  been  required 
for  the  pampered  one,  and  two-tenths  would  have  been  die- 
tributcd  between  nine  "  poor  relations,'*  of  the  same  name  and 
blood  1  If  it  is  alleged  that  the  cutting  up  of  the  great  estates 
has  been  the  caose  of  their  deterioration,  how  happens  it  that  in 
the  middle  and  western  regions  of  Virginia,  where  the  estates 
were  never  generally  huge — where  they,  to  this  day,  continue 
smaller  than  the  estates  of  the  tide-water  region — the  deteriora- 
tion has  been  far  less  than  in  the  former?  The  small  possessor 
has  snrely  a  greater  interest  (and  the  experience  of  the  world 
demonstrates  that  he  acts  on  it)  in  keeping  np  his  soils  than  the 
larger  one.  Imperfect  tillage  will  nnder  no  cirGamstances  sup- 
port a  very  dense  population ;  or  even  a  moderately  dense  popu- 
lation in  a  very  profnse  style  of  living.  But  it  appeals  to  the 
mind  with  the  force  of  an  axiom,  that  if  a  given  piece  of  terri- 
tory must  continue  to  support  ten  thousand  agriculturists  and 
their  progeny,  it  will  (their  capacities  and  knowledge  being 
equal)  support  them  letter  ooUeeHitefyt  by  being  equally  divided 
among  idl,  than  it  would  divided  into  a  small  number  of  im- 
mense entailed  estates. 

8nch  were,  donbUees,  hard  and  unpalatable  doctrines  to  the 
nurselings  of  luxury  in  Virginia,  and  to  those  monomaniacs 
on  the  sabjeot  of  family  im^^ortauce,  who  are  to  be  found 
in  all  aristocratic,  if  not  other,  communities.  With  such, 
their  own  decadence  is  the  decadence  of  the  State.  The  over- 
throw of  an  ancient  seat  is  with  such  a  dire  public  calamity, 
thoagh  its  place  be  supplied  by  ten  as  happy  and  equally  intd- 
ligent,  and,  in  the  aggregate,  more  opulent  homes  I  And  he 
who  lays  unholy  hands  on  a  privileged  order  is  always,  with 
sudi,  a  bmtalized  fanatic  or  an  unprincipled  demagogue." 
The  day  that  Mr.  Jefferson  brought  his  bill  to  abolish  entails 
into  the  House  of  Delegates,  he  banded  for  the  first  time 
against  himself  a  numerous  and  very  influential  body  of  ene- 
mies— a  body  <^  enemies  who  never  forgave  him,  or  lost  a  good 
opportunity  to  wreak  their  bitter  hate  on  him.  The  second 
ari'l  tliiid  generation  of  older  sons  even,  shorn  of  their  ancestral 
grauiicMir,  often  too  proud  to  curtail  expenses  to  curtailed 
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means,  often  broken-hearted,  broken  in  means,  and  debauched, 
oontiimed  to  regard  him  very  much  as  the  rakehelly  young 
cavalici-s  of  Charles  I.'s  time  regarded  the  grim  Lord  Protector 
who  had  slain  their  sires  and  confiscated  their  patrimonial 
estates.  But  this  was  not  the  deepest  and  most  inveterate 
hatred  that  early  and  late  dogged  the  steps  of  Jefferson,  and 
which  yet  seizes  on  everv'  trivial  pretence  to  de-^rcrnte  his 
grave.  Individuals  and  individual  antipathies  gradually  die 
out  But  €ias8  hate — the  rage  of  a  permanently  injured  jnvfga- 
wm^neYW  diesl  We  will  not,  however,  anticipate.  Kor  will 
we  attempt  to  characterize  Jefferson's  motives  in  any  of  theae 
changes.  Let  the  tenor  of  his  life  speak  on  that  point. 

On  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Jefferson  reported  the  preceding 
bill  (October  14th),  he  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  one  for  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government,  and  another  for  the  nata- 
ralization  of  foreigners.  The  last  was  reported  the  same  day, 
and  it  recognized,  in  express  language,  the  right  of  expatriation 
claimed  in  Mr.  Jeffereon's  Summary  View"  in  1774,  and  con- 
ferred dtixenship  on  foreigners  on  the  easy  terms  of  two  years' 
residence,  after  a  declaration  in  court  of  their  intention  to 
reside  within  the  State,  and  giving  assurance  of  fidelity  to 
the  commonwealth."  The  minor  children  of  a  naturalised 
father  or  mother,  and  all  minors  who  migrated  without  father 
or  mother,  to  the  commonwealth,  were  to  be  deemed  citixena, 
without  any  K  gal  steps. 

The  act  abolishing  entails  came  up  for  its  final  reading 
October  88d,  and  passed — ^the  title  being  changed  io^A  bill 
declaring  tenants  of  lands  or  slaves  in  taille  to  hold  the  same 
in  fee  simple."  Mr.  Pendleton's  resistance  was,  as  ngnal,  obsti- 
nate and  adroit  Finding  the  tide  too  strong  for  him,  he  sud- 
denly proposed  a  middle  course — a  fair-seeming  compromise — 
that  the  holders  of  entailed  property  might  convey  it  in  fee 
simple  **if  they  chose  to  do  so."  He  came  within  a  few  votes  of 
carrying  this  amendment  1  The  Act  passed  the  Senate  Xovem- 
ber  Ist. 

The  bill  for  a  general  revision  of  the  laws  passed  October 
26th,  and  both  houses  designated  Xovetnber  5th  for  the  elec- 
tion (►f  five  Revisers.  Ten  gentlemen  were  put  in  nomination 
at  the  appoint.Ml  tiine  by  the  Senate.  The  llniise  balloted,  and 
its  choice  lull  ou  the  ioilowiug  persons,  in  the  following  order; 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  Edmund  Pendleton,  George  Wytlu-,  George 
Mason,  and  Thomas  Ludwell  Lee.  Tlie  Senate  then  balloted, 
with  the  same  result.'  The  same  day,  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
pQted  boundary  line  with  Pennsylvania  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of  u-hich  Mr.  Jefferson  was  chairman. 

On  tlic  28th  of  October,  he  was  placed  on  committeea  to 
report  bills  Declaring  what  shall  be  treason,*"  and  For  reg^ 
lating  the  laws  of  succession,  and  subjecting  lands  to  the  pay- 
ment of  debts."  And  he  reported,the  same  day,  from  a  military 
committee,  a  bill  "For  raising  six  additional  battalions  of 
infantry,"  etc.  On  sncceesiTe  days  he  was  appointed  on  com- 
mittees for  enconraging  domestic  mannfactnres,  for  altering  the 
rates  of  certain  coins,  and  for  amending  the  ordinances  in 
regard  to  naval  affairs. 

Among  the  originally  appointed  (October  11th)  Standing 
Committees  of  the  Honse,  was  one  "Of  Religion"— directed 
"to  meet  and  adjonm  from  day  to  day,  and  to  take  nnder  their 
consideration  all  matters  and  things  relating  to  religion  and 
morality,"  and  clothed  with  powers,  without  fbrther  order  of 
the  HonsBy  "  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records  for  thdr 
information."  This  Committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Braxton, 
H^rwood,  Hichard  Lee,  Bland,  Simpson,  Starke,  Mayo,  Hite, 
Fleming,  James  Taylor,  Watts,  Lewis,  Adams,  Cnrle,  Jefferson, 
Scott,  Page,  Nicholas,  and  McDowell  The  different  religions 
persnasiona  were  represented  in  it,  but  in  it,  as  in  the  Honse, 
the  Established  (Episcopalian)  Chnrch  had  a  decided  ])repon- 
derance.  Jefferson  headed  a  determined  minority,  straggling 
for  the  same  principles  which  were  afterwards  ingrafted  into 
his  Bill  for  Beligions  Freedom ;  bnt  they  oonld  as  yet  make 
but  partial  headway  against  the  settled  convictions  of  the 
majority.  He,  in  his  Notes  on  Yirginia  and  in  his  Memoir, 
gives  the  following  snccinct  history  of  the  nature  and  effects 
of  the  existing  Establishment,  the  history  of  this  first  trial  of 
strength  between  it  and  its  opponents,  and  the  snbstance  of  all 
the  legislatire  action  on  the  subject  during  the  session  of  1776 : 

**  Th«  fitat  Mtlhra  In  tlib  eomtxj  were  emignuita  from  Snglud,  of  the  foglieh 
Ghanb,  j«K  «t  ft  pOUit  ot  time  when  It  was  loahed  with  oomplete  Tielory  over  th« 

*  AmoiML  the  Senate's  nominmtioiis  had  been  Beniemin  WeUer,  William  EIIkj 
XhompMm  Kmoih  Itobert  MuillDrd  aod  BfriMrt  a  Nlolm 
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religious  of  all  other  persuasions.  Possessed  as  they  becUMi  of  the  powers  of 
making,  ftdministeriiig,  and  exeoudng  the  kwi^  they  showed  equal  Intolerance  in 
Ihia  eountry  with  their  Presbyterian  brethren,  who  had  emigrated  to  the  northern 

povcrnnicnt.    The  poor  Quakers  were  flying  from  persecution  in  England.  They 
cast  their  eyes  on  these  now  coutitrios  as  asylnma  of  civil  and  n-Hf^ious  froodom ; 
but  they  found  thcni  free  only  for  the  reigning  sect.  Several  acts  of  the  Virginia  As- 
■enibly  of  1659,  1662,  and  1693,  liad  made  it  penal  in  parent!  to  reAise  to  Iwre  their 
diildien  baptised ;  liad  prohibited  the  onlawfol  aasembling  of  Quakeia ;  had  made 
It  penal  for  any  master  of  a  ves>iel  to  bring  a  Quaker  into  the  State ;  had  ordered 
those  ulrciidy  hero,  and  such  as  should  come  thereafter,  to  be  imprisdiii'd  till  they 
should  abjure  the  country  ;  provided  a  milder  punishiueDt  for  their  hrst  and  second 
fetom,  but  death  for  their  third ;  liad  inhibited  all  persona  from  snifeiing  their 
meetings  in  or  near  their  houses^  entertaining  them  individoally,  or  disponng  of 
books  which  supported  their  tenets.   If  no  exeentlon  took  place  here,  as  did  in 
Now  K!i;:l.iii«l,  it  was  not  owing  to  the  nioilontion  of  the  Church,  or  spirit  of  the 
legi.vluturc,  ns  may  be  inferred  from  the  law  itself;  but  to  historical  circinii>tances 
which  have  not  been  handed  down  to  us.    The  Anglicans  retained  full  ]>o^e:i{>ion 
of  the  country  about  a  century.  •••••• 

At  the  conmion  law,  herety  was  a  capital  offence,  punishable  by  burning.  Its  deft» 
nition  was  left  to  the  ecclesiastical  judges,  before  whom  the  conviction  wa?:.  till  the 
statute  of  the  1  El.  c.  1  circunisoribcd  it,  by  declaring,  that  nothing  .*liould  l>e 
deemed  heresy,  but  bad  been  so  deterniiued  by  authority  of  the  canonical  scrip* 
tnrea,  or  by  one  of  the  four  first  general  councils,  or  by  other  oouncil,  having  for 
the  grounds  of  their  dedaration  the  express  and  plain  words  of  the  Scriptnrca. 
Heresy,  thus  circumscribed,  being  an  offence  against  the  common  law,  our  act  of 
assembly  of  October  1777,  c.  17,  pives  cognizance  of  it  to  the  general  court,  by 
declaring  that  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court  shall  be  general  in  all  matters  of  the 
common  law.  The  execution  is  by  the  writ  Jh  hmretieo  eomburmdo.  By  onr  own 
Act  of  Assembly  of  1706,  c  SO,  if  a  person  broi^ht  up  in  the  Christian  religion 
denies  the  being  of  a  Ood,  or  the  Trinity,  or  asserts  there  are  more  gods  than  one, 
or  denies  the  Christinn  religion  to  be  trui->,  or  the  Seriptnre!s  to  be  of  divine 
authority,  he  is  punishable  on  the  first  oflence  by  incapacity  to  hold  any  othce  or 
employment  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military ;  on  the  second  by  disability  to  sue,  to 
talte  any  gift  or  legacy,  to  be  gnardian,  exeentor,  or  administrator,  and  by  three 
years'  imprisonment  without  hail.  A  father's  right  to  the  custody  of  his  own  chil> 
dren  being  founded  in  Inw  ou  his  right  of  guanliunship,  this  bein^'  tak-  n  aw.iv,  they 
may  of  course  be  severed  from  him,  and  put  by  the  authority  of  a  court  into  more 
orthodox  hands.** 

TbuB  far  the  Notes,  and  now  from  the  Memoir : 

*'  In  process  of  time,  however,  other  sectarisms  were  introduced,  chiefly  of  the 
Pftsbyterian  family ;  and  the  established  clergy,  secure  for  Ufe  in  their  glebes  and 
salaries,  adding  to  these,  generally,  the  emoluments  of  a  cUssical  school,  fowid 

employment  enoiisrh,  in  their  farrns  and  .«chool-rooms,  for  the  ropt  of  the  week,  and 
devoted  Sunday  only  to  the  edification  of  their  flock,  by  service,  and  a  sermon  at 
their  parish  church.  Their  other  pastoral  tuuctious  were  little  attended  to. 
Against  this  Inaeti^ty,  the  seal  and  Industry  of  sectarian  preachers  had  an  open 
and  undisputed  field ;  and  by  the  time  of  the  Bevolntion,  a  minority '  of  the  inhabl- 

*  Mr.  Jeflferson  states  this  stronger  in  Us  Hotes  on  Tirginia,  viz.,  that  two-thirds 
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\ADts  had  become  dissenters  from  the  Established  Charch,  but  were  still  obhged  to  • 
paj  contribatioiM  to  rapport  the  pastors  of  the  minoritj.   This  unrighteous  com* 
pdrioo,  to  maintain  teachen  of  what  they  deemed  reUi^one  errors,  was  grievonsi  j 

feb  during  the  regal  government,  and  withoat  a  hope  of  relief.  But  the  first  repub* 
lioan  lf>pi>i1atnrc,  which  met  in  '76,  was  crowded  with  petitions  to  iiholi«li  this 
rpiritii.il  t%  runny.  Those  broiipht  on  the  severost  conic-its  in  which  I  have  ever 
been  engaged.  Our  great  opponents  were  Mr.  Pendleton  and  Robert  Carter  Nicbo- 
hs;  boneet  men  bat  sealona  charehmen.  The  petitions  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
■ittce  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  country ;  and,  after  desperate  eon* 
tests  in  that  rornniittrc,  ultnost  ihiily  from  the  lllh  of  October  to  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber, wp  prevailed  so  far  only,  as  to  repeal  the  lawn  which  rondorod  criminal  the 
maintenance  of  any  religious  opinions,  the  forbearance  of  repairing  to  church,  or 
the  ezerdso  of  any  mode  of  worship ;  and  fVirther,  to  exempt  IHasenlers  from  con*  ^ 
tribvtions  to  tho  support  of  the  Established  Ohvrdi ;  and  to  suspend,  only  until  flio 
next  session,  levies  on  the  members  of  that  drareh  Ibr  the  salaries  of  their  own 
incumbent*".  For  althoiiE^h  the  majority  of  our  citizens  were  Dissenters,  as  hai  been 
observed,  a  majority  of  the  Icgij^lature  were  churchmen.  Among  these,  however, 
were  some  reasonable  and  liberal  men,  who  enabled  us,  on  some  points,  to  obtain 
feeble  nuJorfUes.  Bat  oar  opponents  carried,  in  the  general  resolntions  of  tho 
Osmmittee  of  Norember  19,  a  declaration  that  religious  a.<:.<eiiibUee  Ought  to  be 
regulated,  and  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  continuing  the  fiucccssion  of  tho 
clerpy,  and  superintending  their  conduct.  And,  in  the  now  pa.s.sed,  was  in>orted 
an  cxpre&8  reservation  of  the  question,  whether  a  general  assesameut  should  not  be 

entbdshed  by  law,  on  erety  one,  to  the  support  of  the  pastor  of  Us  ohdoe ;  or 
whether  all  should  be  left  to  Tolnntaiy  oontiibutiona." 

On  the  25tli  day  of  November,  Mr.  Jefferson  reported  three 
bills  in  the  House,     For  establisliing  a  Court  of  Appeals," 
"  For  establishing  a  High  Court  of  Chancery,"  and  "  For  estab 
liahin^  a  General  Court  and  Courts  of  Assize." 

On  xXie  29tb,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  the  rest  of  the 
session.  He  was,  however,  in  his  seat  on  the  4t]i  of  December, 
and  introduced  billa  *^  For  establishing  a  Court  of  Admiralty," 
and  For  better  regulating  the  proceedings  of  the  Goontj 
Courts."  He  then  retired  to  prepare  himself  for  a  meeting  of 
the  law  Revisers,  presentlj  to  be  held. 

The  subsequent  events  of  the  session  (which  extended  to 
December  21st),  do  not  require  particular  mention  here.  The 
bills  defining  treason,  and  establishing  a  Court  of  Admiralty, 

of  the  inhabitants  were  DiaaenterB,  We  believe  that  the  most  raoderatf  of  tho  fstatcments 
has  bveu  doubted  ;  but  the  subsequent  history  of  the  struggle,  the  triumph  of  the  Di»- 
■enters  against  a  vast  pr(>pondprkinr«>  of  pertonal  influence  arrayed  against  them,  WOUld 
■eem  to  show  that  they  rauat  at  Iea«t  have  had  the  strensth  of  numbers. 

Girardin,  in  speaking  of  the  Dissenters*  petitions  to  the  House,  says  (p.  181) : 
"  It  was  well  Known,  they  said,  that  in  the  frontier  counties,  which  teemed  with  an 
aboxK^ant  pnpalation,  the  Dissenters  had  borne  the  heavy  burthens  of  purchasing  fflebes 
and  gnpportini?  tlio  Cr^tatili^tu  il  <-I<'rn:y.  wh<-rt'  few  EpiscopaUUS  SOflld  M fOOUd euher  tS 
iSMt  in  bearing  the  expense,  or  to  reap  the  advantage.'^ 
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passed.  Those  establishing  Courts  of  Chancery,  a  General 
Court,  and  Assizes,  were  put  over  to  the  next  session.  The 
Katnraliaation  law  also  went  over.  That  for  regulating  sncces- 
sion  was  not  acted  on.  That  to  change  the  location  of  the  capi- 
tal,  and  that  to  enconrage  domestic  manufactures,  were  rejected. 
The  question  of  disputed  boondarj  with  Pennsylvania,  was 
referred  to  the  Virginia  delegates  in  Congress,  by  the  House, 
but  wo  belieTe  the  Senate  did  not  act  on  it. 

We  have  passed  over  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  ses- 
sion, there  being  nothing  distinctive  in  dieur  character.  We 
find  Hr.  Jefferson's  name  repeatedly  and  honorably  connected 
irith  them. 

One  affair  occurred  near  the  dose  of  the  session,  after  Kr. 
Jefferson  left,  which  would  now  appear  incredible,  were  it  not 
supported  by  unquestionable  authority,  and  had  not  Congress 
once  or  twice  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle  so  far  exceeded 
liheir  delegated  trust  as  to  resort  to  the  same  expedient  in  kind, 
if  not  quite  the  same  in  degree.  This  was  a  proposition  to 
create  a  Dictator,  in  the  Boman  sense  of  the  term,  an  officer 
described  by  Mr.  Jefferson  when  speaking  of  this  affair  (Notes 
on  Virginia,  Query  XIH),  as  invested  with  every  power, 
legislative,  executive  and  judiciary,  civil  and  military,  of  life 
and  death  over  our  persons  and  over  our  properties;"  and  the 
horror  and  indignation  with  which  k$  regarded  this  revolting 
proposition,  finds  burning  expression  on  the  same  occasion. 

Jefferson  said  this  "was  ]»roposed  in  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates ;"  and  his  declaration  was  published  in  less  than  ten  years 
from  tlie  alleged  event,  while  a  great  proportion  of  the  members 
of  that  House  were  yet  alive,  and  nouo  of  them  (that  we  have 
ever  heard)  called  liis  stateineiit  into  question. 

The  biographer  of  Patrick  Henry  does  not  dispute  the  fact, 
nor  that  Mr.  Henry  (then  Governor)  was  tJie  contemplated 
Dictator;  "but  that  the  })roject  was  suggested  by  him,  or  even 
received  his  countenance,''  Mr.  Wirt  says  "lie  has  met  with  no 
one  who  will  venture  to  atiirm.'  Deep  Wiis  the  feeling  the  pro- 
position engendered.  "  The  membei-s  who  favored  it,  and  those 
who  opposed  it,"  says  Girardin,*  walked  the  streets  on  ditlerent 
sides."   But  a  Brutus,  in  the  person  of  the  fiery  and  iudonxitable 

*  Wirt'a  Henrj,  p.  tXL  *  Pige  190. 
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Gary,  of  Amptliill,  stood  ready  to  defend  the  oiitr.'if^-ed  Coiisti- 
tutioii,  if  need  be,  hy  a  desperate  deed  of  violence.  We  will 
allow  Mr.  Wirt  to  tell  the  story  iu  his  own  way : 

**  There  is  m.  tradition  tint  Colonel  ArefallNdd  Guy,  the  ipeeker  of  the  Benete^ 
wmprimeipaily  ifutrmunteJ  in  enuhing  UiUffp^ ;  the!  meeting  Colonel  Syme^ 

tte  etrp-brother  of  Colonel  [Govenior]  Henry  in  the  lobby  of  the  House,  he 
accofted  him  very  fiercely  in  term?  like  those:  'I  am  told  your  brother  wishes  to 
be  Dictator  :  tell  him  from  uie,  that  the  daj  of  bis  appoij^tmeot  shftll  be  the  day  of 
Ui  dettb— ^br  be  ahall  ftel  my  dagger  in  lile  heart  h^ore  the  mneet  of  thtt  day 
end  the  trmtttion  nddf  thai  Colonel  SyuM,  In  great  agiution,  declared,  'that  if 
wmk  a  project  existed,  bia  brother  bad  no  band  In  H,  for  that  nothing  could  be 
more  foreign  to  him  than  to  eoantenance  any  office  which  couM  endanger,  in  the 
most  distant  manner,  the  liberties  of  bis  country.'  The  intrepidity  and  riulencc  of 
CoL  Cary*s  character  rendeia  the  tradition  probable ;  but  it  fumisbes  no  proof  of 
Mr.  Henr7*a  implication  in  the  eehene.  It  ie  meet  certain  that  both  himself  and 
bi«  frtenda  have  firmly  and  uniformly  persisted  in  aaeerting  his  innocence ;  and 
there  '■oems  to  be  neither  i-:iii'inr  nor  jn-tit  e  in  imptitin?^  to  him,  without  evidnpce, 
a  scheme  which  might  just  as  wcU  Lavu  originated  in  tbe  Assembly  itself.'*  * 

If  by  "  violence  of  character,"  Mr.  Wirt  meant  t<»  impnto  to 
Ojlunei  Gary  anytliiiig  more  tlian  that  fiery  vehemence  and 
stern  resolution  which  may  beloiiii:  to  a  staiiilef^B  ir^mleman,  ami 
may  come  most  happily  into  ])lay,  in  emergencies,  in  the  patriot, 
be  uttered  more  than  the  fact:i  will  sustain,  or  than  Carv's  posi- 
tion in  the  Senate,  and  his  constant  position  before  the  Yir^iuia 
public,  would  render  presumable  or  admis'^ible. 

Jetl'erson  declared,  in  his  ]S'<)tes  on  Virginia,  that  most  of 
"the  advocates  of  this  measure"  '"meant  well,"  for  "he  knew 
them  personally,  had  been  their  fellowdaborer  in  tlie  commoQ 
cause,  and  liad  often  proved  the  purity  of  their  principles." 
He  says,  they  "had  been  seduced  in  their  judgment  by  the 
example  of  an  ancient  Kei)ublic,  whose  Constitution  and  cir- 
cumstances were  fundamentally  ditierent."  He  might  have 
added,  that  it  was  a  period  of  unexampled  disaster.  The  rout  of 
Lonf  Island  had  recently  taken  place.  Tlie  British  lield  the 
city  of  New  York.  Fort  Washiugtoa  hsA  fallen.  The  Ameri  - 
can Commander-iD-chief,  preeaed  by  overwhelming  nmnbera, 
waa  flying  throagh  the  JenBeya.  The  gleam  of  bucccbs  at 
T^nton  had  not  yet  lit  np  gloom.  Well  might  Paine 
CKclaim,  in  his  Grisis,  these  are  the  times  which  try  the  sonia 
of  men  1"  The  panic  waa  not  confined  to  the  Vii^inia  L^ialap 

>  Wirt's  Henry,  p.  223. 
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tiiro.  Within  a  moiitli  of  the  project  on  the  part  of  some  of  it3 
menilKM-s,  just  described,  Congress  actuiiUy  invested  General 
Wfli^hington,  for  a  period,  with  8om<:  Dictatorial  powers! 

SodTi  after  the  adjouriiinent  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  oa 
Jainiary  13th,  1777,  the  Committee  of  Law  Revisers  met  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, to  mark  out  their  plan  of  procedure,  and  allot  their 
parts  to  the  different  members.  Tlie  first  question  to  settle  was, 
whether  they  shouldtattempt  an  entirely  new  code,  or  an  altera- 
tion and  adaptation  of  existing  laws.  For  once,  Jefferson  and 
Pendleton  exchanged  their  habitual  positional  Jeffersoo  was 
for  alterations,  Pendleton  for  the  sweeping  change  I  The  prin- 
cipal reason  of  the  former—one  that  appeals  with  mnch  more 
force  to  lawyers  than  to  laymen — ^was, 

*•  That  to  compose  a  now  Institute,  like  those  of  Justinian  and  Bracton,  or 
Uiat  of  Blackstonc,  which  waa  the  model  proposed  bj  Mr.  Feadleton,  would  be  ao 
wrdiUMW  niidnrUkiog,  of  Tart  rawfcrcb,  of  great  oonaidentioii  uid  judgmeut;  and 
wh«n  rednoed  to  a  text,  vwwj  wwi  of  that  lest,  from  tiio  imporfeetion  of  homaa 
laagugai  and  its  incompetence  to  expreaa  distlnetly  OTcrj  shade  of  idea,  would 
become  a  PuVtject  of  (|Ufstioii  and  chicanery,  until  settled  by  repeated  adjudica* 
tious;  and  thib  would  iiivulvu  us  for  ages  in  litigation,  and  render  property  uncer- 
tain, until,  like  the  statutes  of  old,  every  word  had  been  tried  and  settled  by 
Bumeroiit  decWona,  and  by  new  Tolamei  of  roporii  and  eommentaifoa;  and  dial 
no  one  of  us,  probably,  would  undertake  ioeh  a  wotk,  which,  to  be  ^nematiwil, 
mvsl  be  the  work  of  one  hand.** 

Wythe  and  Mason  concurred  in  this  view,  and  the  point  was 
settled  accordingly. 

When  the  diBtribation  of  the  work  was  reached,  Mason  and 
Lee,  not  being  lawyers,  declined  taking  any  part.  Mason 
resigned,  and  Lee  died  not  long  afterward,  and  their  places 
were  not  subsequently  filled.  The  three  acting  Revisers  thus 
allotted  their  task  among  themselTes:  to  Jefferson  was  assigned 
the  Common  Law  and  £e  Statutes  to  the  4th  of  James  L,  when 
a  Legislature  was  established  in  Yirginia;  to  Mr.  Wythe  the 
Statutes  from  that  to  the  existing  period ;  and  to  Mr.  Pendleton 
the  laws  of  Yiigtnia.  It  needs  but  little  professional  know- 
ledge to  see  that  the  department  requiring  by  far  the  greatest 
labor  and  erudition,  fell  upon  Jefferson.  Before  separating,  he 
obtained  from  his  colleagues  their  views  on  certain  leading 
questions  in  his  province,  which  will  be  adrerted  to  when  we 
take  up  the  report  of  the  Beyisers. 
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The  Spring  seesion  of  the  Virginia  Legislatnre,  in  1777, 
commenced  on  the  6th  of  Maj.  Three  candidates,  Colonel 
Nicholas,  Colonel  Harriaon,  and  Mr.  Wythe,  were  pnt  in  nomi- 
nation for  the  speakership.  The  last,  nominated  by  Jefferson, 
was  elected.  We  cannot  help  conjectnring  that  we  have  in 
thiB  a  hint  that  the  Beformers,  and  those  who,  in  reference  to 
certain  great  personal  divisions,  may  be  tenned  the  ^  armed 
neutrals,"  were  in  the  ascendant.'  * 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  again  placed  on  the  most  important 
standing  committees,  and  again  entered  npon  the  great  topics 
of  the  session  with  that  promptitude  and  rapid  dispatch  which 
must  now  seem  portentous  to  men  accnstomed  only  to  observe 
legislative  bodies  which  hardier  commence  bringing  in  or  pass- 
ing important  bills  until  they  have  been  at  least  a  couple  of 
months  in  session ;  and  which  afterwards,  in  debates  made  up 
of  speeches  of  from  one  to  three  days  in  length,  and  on  all 
topics  bnt  the  one  under  examination,  spin  out  more  time  on 
each  important  bill,  than  it  would  have  required,  under  Jeffer- 
son's auspices,  to  carry  it  from  its  first  mention  in  the  House  to 
the  Execntive  for  his  signature  t  If  all  this  modem  delay  in 
getting  started  is  necessary  (to  allow  committees  to  investigate, 
draw  their  reports,  mature  the  provisions  of  bills,  etc)  in  what 
a  dreadful  state  of  unpreparedness  our  ancestors  must  have 
done  np  their  legislative  work — especially  when  they  had  such 
a  lieadlong  engineer  as  Jefferson  to  control  the  machine ! 

On  the  9th — the  next  day  after  the  attendance  of  ii  (jnorum 
permitted  the  or^uniziition  of  the  House — he  obtained  leave  to 
bring  ill  V)ills  "For  re!j;ulating  and  disciplining  the  ^Militia,"  and 
*'For  pr<»viding  against  invasions  and  insurrections."  He 
reported  both  bills  on  the  10th. 

On  the  12th  (Monday)  he  asked  leave  to  brinn^  in  u  bill  "  For 
re£^ulatii)g  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  General  ConLrress." 
He  was  appointed  sole  committee-man  to  do  so,  and  reported 
the  same  dav  the  "Act  limitino:  tlio  time  for  eontiiinincr  the 
deletrates  to  General  Congress  in  office,  and  making  jirovision 
for  their  support,"  which  passed  the  House  four  <biys  afterward, 
and  in  the  Senate  on  the  21st,  with  amendmentfi  which  did  not 
alter  its  principle;  and  both  houses  Unally  concurred.  This 

I  Nkbolu  wM  BODiBfttedlijBiAart  liM  of  Wotmoralud,  EmiImb  hj  hk  Mm** 

mkt  of  Prince  QecMits. 
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limited  the  continnons  service  of  the  delegates  in  Cnnorress  to 
tliree  years.  One  of  the  objects  sought  to  be  reached  by  this 
law  will  be  presently  seen. 

On  the  15th  the  House  agreed  to  a  resolution,  to  the  effect 
that  compulsory  levies  to  sup]>ort  the  established  clergy  should 
again  be  suspended  to  the  clu.-e  of  the  next  session,  and  a  bill 
was  subsequently  brought  in  and  passed,  carrying  out  the 
provision. 

On  the  17th  Mr.  Jefferson  was  made  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee to  determine  the  rank  of  the  marine  ofticers  tunied  over  to 
the  land  service ;  and,  on  the  20th,  to  determine  the  rank  of  the 
ofliccrs  of  the  minute  battalions  transferred  to  the  regular 
service.  On  tlic  lOtli  his  act  for  regulating  and  disciplining  the 
miiiria  passed  the  House. 

On  tlie  20th  he  was  called  home  by  an  alarming  indisposi- 
tion of  his  wife,*  and  anticipating  consirlerable  detention,  and 
desiring  time  to  prosecute  his  revision  of  the  laws,  he  obtained 
leave  of  absence  for  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

Some  occurrences  took  place  after  his  retirement,  which 
require  mention  to  throw  light  on  preceding  parts  of  this  narra- 
tive. Two  days  after  Mr.  Jefferson  left  the  House,  it  proceeded 
to  elect  a  delegate  to  Congreas  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Nelson;  and  five  others  to  serve  for  the 
full  term  (one  year),  from  the  11th  of  Aognst  ensuing.  Geoi^ 
Mason  was  elected  to  fill  the  yacancy ;  and  Benjamin  HarrisoDi 
George  Mason,  Joseph  Jones,  Francis  L,  Lee,  and  John  Harvie, 
for  the  tall  term.  Each  member  was  balloted  for  separately. 
Richard  H.  Lee  was  a  candidate  on  eyeiy  ballot  for  the  fhll 
term,  and  he  received  in  them  respectively  ten,  two,  nine, 
eleven,  and  ten  votes.  This  was  a  most  humiliating  defeat 
Beports  injurious  to  his  repntation  were  in  circnlation.  Gira> 
din  says,  <<what  these  reports  were  conld  not  be  precisely 
ascertained."'  Mr.  Lee's  grandson  and  biographer  says,  he  had 
refused  to  receive  from  his  tenants  the  paper  cnrrency  of  the 
State,  requiring  his  rents  in  produce.  This  was  regarded 
unpatriotic  in  itself,  and  he  was  accused  further  of  having  done 
it  for  the  jptff^poM  of  depredatbg  tiie  eorrency.  His  biographer 

'  His  wife  pave  liirth  to  her  thfrd  child.  Mny  2fith.  She  ■was  always  indi'spowd  for 
COti$<idcrable  period*.  au«i  >*ometimei<  alai  iniiigly  ill,  before  and  after  such  event*.  Th« 
■Cconnt  book  contains  the  following  entry  :  "  June  14.   OUT MMI died  IM.  SOOk  T*U»** 

*  Appendix,  No.  17,  in  Historj  of  Virginia. 
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says  he  reallj  did  it  to  relieye  his  tenants— at  a  time  when  their 
products  could  find  no  market.'  He  farther  sajs  he  was 
accnsed  of  having  favored  the  interests  of  New  England  to  the 
injury  of  the  interests  of  Tiiginia."  Here,  donhdess,  we  hare 
a  vague  allusion  to  the  real  or  the  main  cause — ^the  bitter  Con- 
gressional fends  in  which  EL  Lee  sided  with  the  Adamses, 
and  possibly  some  other  ^*Kew  England adjuncts,  against 
Harrison,  aud,  if  report  did  not  belie  them,  against  a  much 
more  promineiit  Virginian. 

R.  H.  Lee  soon  after  this  took  his  seat  in  the  A^irginia  Legis- 
lature ;  and  on  the  20th  of  June  lie  called  upon  the  House,  says 
its  j"Urn:il,  "to  inquire  into  certain  matters  injurious  to  his 
reputation  and  public  character,  which,  as  lie  was  iuforniedj 
had  in  his  absence  been  alleged  against  hini."  The  Senate 
were  invited  into  the  House — "several  witnesses  were  exam- 
ined, and  Mr.  Lee  was  heard  in  his  place."  The  Seruite  with- 
drew, and  the  House  pas^cd  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  ^Ir. 
L«e  for  his  "faithful  services''  as  a  delegate  in  Congress. 
Speaker  Wythe  then  gave  the  thanks  of  the  House  to  Mr.  Lee, 
utiering,  in  warm  and  soruething  more  than  merely  formal 
terms,  his  personal  testimony  to  their  justice,  and  to  the 
othcial  merits  and  abilities  of  the  late  representative.  George 
Maj^on  declined  a  seat  in  Congress  for  tlie  full  term ;  and  on 
the  24th  of  June,  the  Legislature  ])roceeded  to  till  the  vacaticy. 
Jl  H.  Lee  was  chosen,  receiving  sixty-seven  votes,  to  twenty- 
lliree  for  James  Mercer,  and  thirteen  for  Mann  Page,  Jr. 
Thus,  as  in  Harrison's  case,  the  reaction  apiinst  what  bore  the 
aspect  of  persecution,  was  prompt  and  elTectual. 

We  have  seen  that  Jeirei"son  was  absent  when  Harrison  was 
beaten,  and  present  when  he  was  replaced.  There  is  no  doubt 
he  aided  in  that  replacement.  Fet  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Lee 
did  not  regard  him  as  M9  opponent.  Lee  wrote  Jefferson  as  a 
friend,  in  the  Virginia  Legislature,  asking  his  favorable  personal 
testimony  in  his  behali',  in  respect  to  the  calumnies  which  were 
circulated  against  him ;  and  if  he  wrote  any  other  member  on  the 
subject,  the  fact  has  not,  as  we  remarked  in  a  preceding  chapter, 
transpired.    His  letter  was  dated  Philadelphia,  Kovember  3d, 

im. 

**I ]!•▼•  been  inforaied  ttuit  tmj  mdigmnt  and  mj  Mudaloat  hinti  vai 
*  Thia  te(  we  think,  ft  verj  obrioiu  mistake,  taking  both  of  the  assertions  together. 
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iunuondoes  conccrnin<;  mo,  have  boen  uttered  in  the  Iloasc.  From  the  ju«tico  of  the 
House,  I  should  expect  tbcy  would  not  suffer  the  character  of  au  absent  person  to 
be  reTiled  by  any  slanderous  tongue  wbaterw.  Wlitii  I  am  presenta  I  ihaU  bt 
perfeetly  tatlsfled  witb  tbe  Jastioe  I  am  able  to  do  myaelf.  Fkom  your  eandor,  air, 
and  knowledge  of  my  political  movementa,  I  bope  saob  misBtatings  as  may  bappea 
in  your  preseaoe,  wiU  be  rectified." ' 

We  have  seen  that  at  the  election  of  Speaker,  neitlicr  Ilarri- 
Bon,  Dor  ii  candidate  iioiiiiiiated  hy  Ricluird  Leo,  of  Westmi>re- 
laiid,  succeeded,  but  a  third  candidate,  nominated  by  JelYer.-on, 
not  identified  in  any  way  Nvith  either  of  the  hostile  factions,  and 
personally  friendly  both  to  K.  II.  Lee  and  to  Harrison. 

We  have  seen  that  when  Mr.  Jefierson  asked  leave  to  report 
a  bill  in  regard  to  the  tenure  of  Congressional  incumbents,  the 
Htnise  promptly  ordered  him  (a  very  unusual  |)roceeding)  to 
report  it  alone — that  is,  to  act  as  a  committee  of  o?ie  on  the 
subject.  Had  this  been  objected  to,  or  voted  against  by  any 
set,  we  cannot  ]n-esume  that  Mr.  Jeft'erson  or  his  friends  would 
have  desired  that  he  should  thus  act  alone,  where  (under  strong 
objection)  to  urge  it  would  liave  savored  of  assumption  or  indeli- 
cacy. The  presumption  is,  in  our  mind,  next  to  a  certainty  that 
the  arrangement  was  universally  concurred  in.  If  so,  lie  was 
voluntarily  placed  by  all  the  parties,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
position  of  an  umpire;  for  the  great  object  of  the  bill  he 
brought  in  was,  and  it  was  probably  understood  it  would  be,  in 
advADce,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Congressional  factions  of  Vir- 
ginia— ^to  establish  a  rotation  which  would  ensure  more  than 
one  set  a  place — and  remove  the  temptations  to  intrigues  for  a 
permanent  situation  on  one  side,  or  to  attempts  to  snrprise  and 
overthrow  the  incumbents,  on  the  other. 

It  is  but  a  conjecture,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  had  Mr. 
Jetierson  been  in  his  seat  on  the  22d  of  May,  Richard  11.  Lee 
would  have  been  then  reelected  to  Congress.  George  Mitson 
wore  no  man's  colors,  but  he  generally  acted  closely  with  Jef- 
ferson. He  made  place  for  Mr.  Lee.  Wythe  was  one  of  the 
nearest  and  warmest  friends  of  Jeffei-son.  Ills  sympathies 
were  obviously  all  on  Lee's  side.  Unless  Mr.  Jefferson's  par- 
ticular friends  had  supported  Lee  on  the  24;th  of  June,  he  could 
have  obtained  nothing  like  such  a  vote.  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
doubtless  all  his  Mends,  felt  that  Mr.  Lee  had  been  indiscreet 

>  WivOlbe  fgimd  In  Appendii,  No.  17,  of  OlmdiB. 
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in  some  things,  and  senonsly  in  tlie  wrong  in  others.  But  be 
had  been  an  early  and  steady  and  able  friend  of  the  Revola- 
tioD.  He  deserved  well  of  Virginia  and  the  United  States,  in 
many  particulars.  With  more  fonlts,  and  guiltier  of  far  greater 
errors,  be  was  not  the  man  wbom  it  was  either  riglit  or  seemly 
to  suddenly  and  humiliatingly  eject  from  Congress,  especially 
when  it  was  cetenaibly  done  on  charges  affecting  hia  personal 
reputation. 

The  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  groat 
events  occurred  before  it  reassembled.  Burgoyne  drove  St. 
Clair  out  of  Ticonderoga.  The  battles  ot"  llubbaidstown, 
Oriiikany,  Beiuuiigtoii,  liraudywine,  Stillwater,  Geriiiantuwn, 
and  Saratoga  were  fought,  with  varying  success,  between  the 
parties;  and,  though  Piiiladelphiu  had  now  shared  the  fate  of 
New  York,  on  the  whole,  the  real  preponderance  of  success 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Americans.  The  moral  eft'ects  of  the 
capture  of  Burgoyne  and  a  British  army  at  Saratoga,  in  raising 
the  tone  of  American  feelings  and  lio])es,  were  incalculable  ; 
and  its  political  bearings  in  other  countries,  particuhiily  in 
France  in  making  it  thought  worth  while  to  furnish  important 
aid  to  the  Americans,  were  not  less  important. 

The  Virginia  Legislature  assembled  October  20th,  and  it 
somcwliat  marks  both  the  sj)irit  and  the  necessity  of  the  times, 
that  upwards  of  fifty  members  were  absent,  and  that  all  of  them 
wore  promptly  ordered  under  arrest  for  a  contempt  of  the 
House  ;  nor  was  one  of  them  discharged  until  he  had  in  his 
place  made  a  formal  excuse  for  his  absence,  and  then  been 
excused  with  or  without  the  payment  of  costa,  accordiug  to  the 
absolute  necesaity  of  his  absence. 

Mr.  Jefferson  took  his  seat,  and  was  placed  on  the  important 
committees,  as  usnaL  On  the  tirst  business  day  of  the  session 
(October  30th),  he  again  brought  in  bills  establishing  a  Court  of 
A])peal8,  a  Court  of  Chancery,  and,  on  the  7th  of  November,  a 
General  Coart,  and  Courts  of  Assize,  which  liad  not  hitherto 
been  acted  upon.* 

On  the  12th  of  Xovember,  Maim  Pago,  Jr.,  wae  chosen  a 
delegate  to  Congress,  in  the  room  of  Colonel  Uarrisfm,  resign o<l ; 
and  Jamea  Madison  was  choeen  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council, 

*  The  two  Uuit  were  reported  hy  Ntchulati,  bat  for  the  Chairnuia  (JeCferson)  who  Wll 
flOBIMUed  to  b*  alMeatlkiM  daja. 
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or  Council  of  State.  Page  declined,  and  John  Bannister  waa 
chopon  in  his  ])l:ice. 

We  lind  Mr.  Jefferson  constantly  ])laced  on  8j>eciul  com- 
mittees in  ret^ard  to  laws,  inilitarv  arraii<^ement9,  and,  in  sliort, 
all  subjects  atlecting  the  immediate  or  ultimate  interests  of  tlie 
State ;  but  continual  repetitionB  of  this  sort  must,  we  judge, 
cease  to  interest  the  reader. 

On  the  Ifit  <if  December,  an  incident  occurred,  insigniticaut 
in  itself,  but  which  led  to  some  feeling  and  a  protracted  discns- 
81011,  or  rather  contest,  between  the  two  houses.  Tlie  House  of 
Delegates  had  passed  a  resolution  for  paying  a  Captain  Thomas 
Johnson  "£15  15*.  6c?."  The  Senate,  on  inquiry,  with  old 
fashioned  Bcrapulousness,  reduced  this  appropriation  to  £12  12s, 
The  House  considered  this  an  invasion  of  their  privileges  in 
regard  to  a  money  bill,  and  sent  Jefferson  to  ask  a  conference  ; 
and  it  appointed  Messrs.  Jeft'erson,  Oaiy,  Pendleton,  Bullitt,  and 
Meriwether  a  Committee  "to  draw  up  what  is  proper  to  be 
offered  to  the  Senate  !it  tlie  said  conference,  and  report  the 
same  to  the  House."  The  Senate  appointed  Hessrs.  T.  L.  Lee, 
Garrington,  Holt,  and  Ellzej,  managers  on  its  part.  The 
House  appointed  its  managers,  varying  somewhat  from  its  pre- 
vious C(»nmittee,  but  retaining  J^eison  at  the  head  of  it.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  follow  out  here  the  particnhirs  of  confer- 
ence on  top  of  conference  which  ensued  on  a  question  of  three 
pounds — but  invoMng,  it  must  be  confessed,  an  important  prin- 
ciple of  legislative  action  and  of  constitutional  law.  All  of 
Jefferson's  papers  on  the  subject  took  the  ground  that  in  l^s- 
latures  acknowledging  the  Parliamentary  law,  the  Senate  had 
as  little  power  to  alter  as  originate  a  grant  of  money.  One  of 
his  reports,  embodying  his  arguments  and  authorities,  will  be 
found  on  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  (January 
9,  1778,  House  Journal^  p.  115).  Wherever  the  right  of  the 
case  lay,  the  Senate  Committee  were  obviously  far  overmatched 
on  paper ;  but  we  think  no  ultimate  disposition  of  the  matter 
was  made  at  the  time. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  the  Articles  of  Oonfederation  and 
Perpetual  Union,  which  had  passed  Congress,  were  unanimously 
ratified  by  the  Legislature." 

On  the  8d  of  Jauuary  (177.'^),  ^[r.  Jeft'erson's  long  delayed 
Judiciary  Uills  came  up  fur  linal  action.    A  motion  was  made 
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to  postpone  the  third  reading  of  tliat  for  establishing  a  General 
Goart  and  Courts  of  Assize  to  a  daj  beyond  the  seseion — in  other 
words,  reject  it.  The  previons  question  was  ordered  on  this, 
and  the  yeas  and  nays  to  be  entered  on  the  Journal — the  last 
a  procedure  (if  we  may  trust  to  our  examination  of  the  Journal) 
having  no  precedent,  at  least  since  the  adoption  of  the  Tlej)ubli- 
can  Constitution;  and  we  have  no  recollection  of  anything  of 
the  kind  in  the  records  of  preyiona  Conventions  and  Houses  of 
Burgeeeea.  The  previons  qoestion,  and  the  call  for  ayes  and 
noes,  ia  a  comparatively  modem  invention.  The  motion  to 
postpone  came  within  six  votes  of  inc  vailing,  and  the  bill  then 
passed  by  a  majority  of  but  two.  These  indications  show  that 
there  was  an  extraordinary  degree  of  feeling  on  the  subject,  and 
the  complexion  of  the  vote  leayes  little  doubt  that  it  must  have 
been  to  sams  extent  a  test  of  atrength  between  the  conservative 
and  popular  psitiea;  thongh  if  this  be  so,  Mr.  Pendleton 
was  found  again  arrayed  against  his  customary  side.  Other 
and  extraneous  considerationa  may  or  may  not  have  had  their 
influence.*  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  afterwards,  with  some 
amendmenta,  and  did  not  become  a  law  until  the  19th.  The 
act  establishing  a  High  Court  of  Chancery  also  passed  the 
Hume  January  dd,  and  the  Senate  on  the  9th. 

Jefferson  relates  an  anecdote  of  Pendleton,  in  connection 
with  this  Chancery  Bill,  highly  illustrative  of  his  tact  in  Parlia- 
mentary enoounters.  It  occurs  In  the  Memoir : 

"lu  that  OM  of  the  bills  for  organizing  our  judiciary  ajstem,  which  proposed  a 

Govt  of  Chancery,  I  had  provided  for  a  trial  by  jury  of  all  mattors  of  fact,  in  tlmt 
as  well  as  in  the  courts  of  l;iw.  He  defeated  it  by  the  introduction  of  four  wonl^ 
Onlj— 'lY  either  party  choo$€.'  The  consequence  has  been,  that  as  no  suitor  will 
my  to  bis  judge,  '  Sir,  I  dlaknist  jou,  giro  me  a  jury/  juries  are  nmly,  I  might  say 
pohipt  nerer,  teen  in  thai  oo«Dt,  but  when  ealled  for  by  the  Gheiiodlor  of  hb 

OWtt  M0Offd» 

On  the  13th,  Mr.  Jefferson  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
"For  se'piestoring  British  property,  enabling  those  indebted  to 
British  subjects  to  pay  off  snch  ?uT)jects,  and  directing  the  pro- 
ceedings in  suits  where  sucli  subjects  are  parties." 

On  the  14th,  both  houses  UDauimously  cliose  Edmund  Peu- 

'  7oT  the  pofttponoment  (rejection),  we  And  among  otbeni  the  names  of  HarrisoOf 
Hicbc.la-^.  T.iz'  w  <  n.  iiyme,  ctr.  A^ain-tt :  Jeffprson.  IVndleton,  KsMMIiIttldUUrdliee.ele- 
Xhe  division  mojf  have  been  purely  ou  the  details  of  the  bilL 
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fUeton,  George  Wythe,  and  Bobert  C.  Nicholiis,  Judges  of  the 
Uigh  Court  of  Chancorv  just  established;  and  OQ  tlie  23d, 
Josej^h  Jones,  John  Blair,  Thomas  L.  Lee,  Thompson  Mason, 
and  ]*aiil  rarrington,  were  choeen  Judges  of  the  General  Court 
Kichard  H.  Lee  was  the  same  day  elected  Delegate  in  Congress 
tor  the  ensuing  official  year,  reoeiving  fifty-nine  TOtes  to  twenty- 
six  cast  for  James  Mercer. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  bill  sequestering  British  property,  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  payment  of  British  debts,  passed.  It  was  a  most  . 
liberal  one,  and  contrasted  favorably  with  that  mean  and  mer- 
cenary spirit  in  regard  to  British  debts  afterwards  attributed  by 
a  distinguished  writer  (Judge  Marshall,  in  his  life  of  Washing- 
ton) to  a  large  body  of  men  who  mostly  became  the  political 
foUowers  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

The  Church  levies  were  again  suspended,  and  on  the  24th  of 
January,  the  General  Assembly  adjourned. 

It  is  not  deemed  important  to  follow  Mr.  Jefferson  further,  in 
the  details  of  his  legislative  careeiP  during  1778,  and  the  part  of 
the  session  of  1779  during  which  he  sat.  We  will  barely  notice 
that,  in  the  last,  he  again  introduced  and  pushed  through  his 
"Bill  declaring  who  ^all  be  deemed  citizens  of  this  Common- 
wealth *' — ^the  most  important  provisions  of  which  have  been 
heretofore  stated.  His  time  was  now  principally  occupied  with 
the  law  revision. 

The  Bevisers  having  completed  their  several  tasks,  met  in 
Williamsburg,  in  February,  1779,  and  proceeded  to  examine 
and  pass  upon  the  whole,  scrutiniring  and  amending  sentence 
by  sentence,  until  every  part  was  conjointly  agreed  upon.  This 
is  Jefferson's  statement  in  his  Memoir,  and  he  adds : 

•*  We  then  returned  home,  had  fair  copiet  made  of  our  several  parts,  which  were 
reported  to  the  General  Assembly,  June  18,  1779,  bv  Mr.  Wythe  and  myself,  Mr. 
Pendleton's  residence  being  diatant,  and  he  baring  authorized  ua  bj  letter  to  de> 
ciare  his  approbation." 

We  have  here  a  characteristic  avoidance  of  claiming 'merit 
at  the  expense  of  a  fnend— or  of  details  calculated  to  reduce 
the  attributed  merits  of  a  friend,  unless  drawn  forth  by  neces- 
sity. In  a  letter  in  answer  to  certain  inquiries  of  Skelton  Jonea^ 
dated  July  28th,  1809,  Mr.  Jefferson  gives  the  intide  history  of 
Mr.  Pendleton's  participation  in  this  revision : 
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"After  completin*:^  our  work  Bcparatelv.  ^vr-  met  (Mr.  W.,  Mr.  P.,  and  TnTs<>lf), 
in  Wtlli&aisburg,  aud  held  a  long  se.s.'iion,  ia  wiiich  we  went  over  the  tirsl  aud  M:cond 
ptnsiii  tlw  order  of  time,  weighing  and  correcting  every  word,  and  reducing  them 
to  the  form  in  which  they  were  aftermurdt  reported.  When  we  proceeded  to  the 
third  putf  we  found  that  Mr.  Pendleton  had  not  exactly  seized  the  intentions  of  the 
Committee,  which  wore  to  reform  tiic  hui^im^c  of  the  Virginia  lawji,  and  reduoo  the 
matter  to  a  simple  style  and  form.  Ik-  had  copied  the  acta  verbatim^  only  oinilting 
vlitt  was  disapproved  ;  and  tiome  family  occurrence  calling  bitu  indispensably  home, 
be  derired  Mr.  Wytho  and  mjeelf  to  make  It  what  we  thought  It  ought  to  bo,  iBd 
aathoriied  na  lo  report  bim  as  concurring  in  the  work.  We  accordingly  diiided 
the  work,  and  re-executed  it  entirelij,  so  as  to  ft^siinilafc  its  jiliiii  and  oxoi  ution  to 
the  ot!)t  r  parts,  as  well  a.^  the  .shortnos.s  of  the  lime  would  admit,  and  we  broni^ht 
the  whole  body  oi'  Briiihh  statutes  and  laws  of  Virginia  into  127^  act^  most  of  them 
ihort" 

A  very  celebrated  YirgiDia  lawyer,  to  whom  we  shall  here- 
after be  introduced  on  an  intereetlDg  occasion  (the  trial  of 
Aaron  Burr),  was  wont  to  say,  if  we  may  believe  the  assertions 
of  a  Virginia  writer  who  made  some  noise  in  his  time,'  that  the 
part  of  tlie  Kevision  performed  hy  Pendleton  could  be  distin* 
guished  by  its  wperior precimo7i !  If  Mr.  Wickham  is  not  here 
belied,  we  have  an  amusing  (and  towards  Jefferson,  exceedingly 
characteristic)  specimen  of  the  ability  of  even  grave,  learned, 
and  wise  eyes,  to  see  what  they  wish  to  see. 

The  report  of  the  Bevisers  consisted  of  one  himdred  and 
twenty-six  bills,  which,  as  printed  by  the  House,  covered  but 
ninety  doeely  printed  folio  pages.  This  breyity  was  not  attained 
by  omissions,  but  by  the  remarkable  succinctness  with  which 
the  acta  were  drawn.  In  this  particular,  and  in  precision  and 
clearness,  they  are  models  of  legal  style.  Mr.  Jefferson  remarks 
in  his  Memoir : 

*'In  the  execution  of  ray  part,  I  thought  it  material  not  to  vary  tho  diction  of 
the  ancient  statutes  bj  modernizing  it,  nor  to  give  rise  to  new  questions  by  new 
iHMwlttMi  The  text  of  theee  atatntes  had  hoen  m  fully  explained  and  defined, 
hy  nnmerooa  n4j^^'^>^  •*  ■Mveety  vnx  now  to  prodooo  n  qnettion  in  our 
court-  I  thon^rbt  it  would  be  useful,  also,  in  all  new  drafts,  to  reform  the  style 
of  tht'  liter  British  statutes,  and  of  our  own  Acts  of  As^ombl y  ;  which,  from  their 
verbosity,  their  endless  tautologies,  tbeir  involutions  of  case  within  case,  aud  paren- 
thesis  vithin  paventhedi,  ud  their  multiplied  eflbrti  at  owtitety,  by  Midk  tad 
mfonamiM,  t»y  ors  and  hy  tmi^  to  meko  them  more  plain,  are  really  rendered  moro 
perplex*-!  and  incfMDpTtthendUo,  not  only  to  oomm<m  rendon,  but  to  the  lawyers 
themselves.'' 

The  Revisers,  at  their  first  meetiog,  in  1777  (wheu  the  whole 
•]Il9iiBtsd,doabllisi,iiMrlll.  tE.LM. 
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five  origiualij  chosen  members  were  together),  liad  settled 
flome  importast  principles  for  the  revised  code.  The  law  of 
descents  comini?  withiD  Mr.  Jefferson^a  share  of  the  work,  he 
proposed — in  addition  to  the  abolition  of  entaiU  already  aceom- 
plislied — to  abo  abolish  primogeniture,  and  make  real  estate, 
^  like  personal  property,  descendible  equally  to  the  next  of  kin. 
13u8  would  tear  away  the  last  prop  of  the  ancient  landed  aris- 
tocracy of  Virginia ;  and  Mr.  Pendleton  made  a  strong  stand 
against  it.  Finding,  however,  the  majority  of  the  Bevisers 
against  him,  he  proposed  a  compromise— namely,  to  adopt  the 
Hebrew  principle,  and  give  a  double  portion  to  the  older  eon. 
Jefferson  demolished  the  proposition  thus : 

*'  I  observed,  that  if  the  eldest  8on  could  cat  twice  M  much,  or  do  double  work, 
it  might  be  a  natural  evideuce  of  bis  right  to  a  double  portion  ;  but  being  on  a  par 
in  hia  powers  and  wanta,  with  hia  brotliera  and  ri8tera>  he  shoald  be  on  a  par  dio 
in  the  partition  of  the  patrimony;  mdmuhnuik9ikMonofih^9^htrn^mh€rMJ'^ 

Tlio  Hevisei-s  next  agreed  that  the  punishment  of  deatli 
should  be  abolished  except  for  treason  and  murder;  and  tliat 
other  felonies  sliould  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  hard  labor 
on  the  public  works,  and  in  some  instances  by  retaliation  in 
kind.  ]\Ir.  Jcllerson  says  in  his  Memoir:  "liow  this  last  revolt- 
ing principle  came  to  obtain  our  apj)robation  I  do  not  remem- 
ber." Here  is  another  modest  suppression  of  tlH>,-;o  details 
which  would  seem  to  claim  for  him  superiority  over  his  col- 
league-, for  it  distinctly  appears  that  Jw  wjis  opposed  to  tlie 
"revolting;  principle,"  but  was  overruled,  lie  wrote  Mr, 
Wythe,  his  fellow-reviser,  November  1,  1778 : 

**  I  have  etrietly  obeerred  tho  eoale  of  pnnidinienta  Mttlod  by  the  Comndttee, 

without  being  entirely  satisfied  with  it.  The  Lex  talionU^  although  a  restitution  of  the 
Common  l;i\v.  to  the  simplicity  of  which  wc  have  generally  found  it  80  adrantageoos 
to  return,  will  be  revolting  to  the  humanized  feelings  of  modern  times.  An  e^'e  for 
an  eye,  and  a  hand  for  a  hand,  wlH  exhibit  ipeetadee  in  cxeentfon  whoae  moral 
elfeet  would  be  qoetdonable;  and  eren  the  membrvm  pro  mmbro  of  Bractoo,  or 
tho  puidihDient  of  the  ofr<>nding  member,  although  long  authoriaed  by  our  Kw,  for 

the  same  ofl'once  in  n  ^luvo,  has,  you  know,  boen  not  long  nncO  repealed,  in  OOn^ 
foruiity  with  public  sentiment.   This  needs  reconsideration."  * 

'  (larlnml,  in  his  Life  of  Randolph,  represents  Georjre  Mafson  as  lamenting  the  ovcr- 
tlxruw  «if  th<'  atu  it  nl  lawti  of  doar nit  in  Virginia,  and  exclainiinK  that  .TcnV  rson.  Wythe  and 
Pendleton  "never  had  a  am."  He  probably  was  not  aware  that  George  Mason  was  pre- 
sent when  it  was  settled  to  overthrow  these  laws,  and  vi)Ud  for  it,  as  JeOerson  above 
asserts.  Jefferson  was  himself  an  older  son.  Re  did  have  a  son  bom  within  four  monthfl 
of  the  time  of  this  meeting.  He  did  have  thru  chUdrtn  bom  tiftenomnb^  and  could  not 
Terv  well  have  knowDf  in  advance,  that  none  of  them  would  be  mm  / 

*  This  letter  It  glTon  in  Note  B  to  Jellknon'aMMttflir,  in  hie  Worita. 
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That  we  should  attempt  anything  like  a  description  ot  Mr. 
Jefferaon's  portion  of  the  Revision  will  not  be  expected;  bat  a 
glance  at  the  character  and  fate  of  a  few  of  hie  most  prominent 
bills,  introdaeing  material  changes,  and  changes  of  principle, 
into  the  existing  framework  of  legislation,  will  perhaps  be 
expected,  for  they  illustrate  Aw  character  as  a  lawgiver,  and,  to 
some  extent,  aa  a  statesman. 

Hie  bill  for  Establishing  Beligions  Freedom  was  a  splendid 
example  of  the  manner  in  which — at  least  on  great  snbjects— 
language,  in  all  respects  as  appropriate  and  infinitelj  more  dlg^ 
nified,  maj  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  nsual  hard,  dry, 
tantological  phraseology  of  legislation.  This  bill,  as  given  in 
the  Notes  on  Virginia,  and  as  commonly  published,  is  nai  the 
original,  but  the  bill  am&ndedf  as  it  passed  the  Virginia  Qeneral 
Assembly.  The  former  not  being  very  accessible  to  the  mass 
of  readers,  and  being  a  good  specimen  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  law 
diction,  we  give  it  entire.  The  parts  which  the  Vuginia  Legis- 
lature struck  out  are  placed  in  italics;  two  inserted  or  added 
words  are  placed  in  brackets ;  and  three  slight  alterations  are 
indicated  by  placing  the  substituted  words  in  the  margin : 

A  Biu  M»  Eff ABUtmrft  Biu«on  fimDoii. 

Well  aware  that  tht  opiniom  and  belief  of  llM»  itpend  not  ot» 
tieir  <ywn  will,  but  follow  involuntarily  the  evidence  propoud  to  their 
mind*  ;  that  Almightv  Tiod  hath  created  the  mind  free,  and  mani' 
futed  hi*  fiupreine  will  that  free  it  shall  remain  by  making  it 
mltogetker  iruttutceptible  of  re$irttint ;  that  iB  attffmpti  to  inflaenM 
it  hj  temporal  puUfllmientB  or  burdens,  or  bj  cItU  Ineepadtatioiii^  ^ 
teiMl  onljr  to  beget  haUtt  of  hjitoeriaj  and  meannaas,  aod  are  a 
departore  from  the  plan  of  tho  Holy  Author  of  our  religion,  who 
being  Lord  l)Oth  of  body  and  mind,  yet  chn.<.'  not  to  propngrxte  it 
by  f o*  rrloiis  on  either,  us  was  in  his  Ahnighty  power  to  do,  but  to 
ixund  tt*  influence  on  reaton  alone;  that  the  impious  presumption  of 
k^riatoro  and  ralera,  dvU  aa  well  aa  eccledaatieal,  who,  being  them* 
Mhea  bat  fidHble  and  nainiplffed  men,  baTO  aanuned  dominion  OTor 
tbe  fidtb  of  otherR,  setting  up  their  own  opiiiona  and  modes  of  think- 
ing n.«  tlie  only  true  and  itifulli>de,  and  as  such  endeavoring  to  impose 
th»^m  on  other--,  hath  <'atatir!slied  and  maintained  false  religions  over 
the  grealt-:?t  part  ol"  the  world,  and  through  all  time :  that  to  compel 
a  man  to  furaiah  contribotiona  of  monej  for  the  propagation  of  opi- 
^na  whaeh  he  diabdieves  amd  o&Aor*,  ia  rinAd  and  tTrannical :  tliat 
even  the  forcing  him  to  support  this  or  that  t>  •<  lu  r  of  hin  own 
rdigious  pers^uaf^ion,  is  depriving  him  of  the  comlortublo  libtTty  of 
giving  his  contributions  to  the  particular  pa.*tor  whose  niorals  he 
would  make  his  pattern,  and  whose  powers  he  feels  most  persuasiva 
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wmtimai  to  righteousness,  and  is  withdrawing  from  the  rainislry  those  tempo' 

raTjf  rewards,  which  proceeding  from  aa  approbation  of  their 
penoiud  eosdiieti  «r«  an  tdditional  indtonieiil  M  «ufMft  and  onre- 
mitdog  labors  for  the  inairaction  of  mankind  \  that  our  civQ  rights 
have  no  dependence  on  oar  religious  opinioas,  any  more  than  onr 
opinions  in  phytic??  or  geometry  ;  that,  tlioroforo,  tlio  proscribirj:;  any 
citizen  as  unworthy  the  public  contidence  by  hiym^  u|)yii  him  an 
incapacity  of  being  called  to  [the]  offices  of  tru!«t  and  enioluinout, 
nnleas  he  profess  or  renounce  this  or  that  religious  opinion,  is  deprir- 
ing  him  ixjorionslj  of  those  priTileges  and  advantages  to  which,  in 
common  with  his  faUow-citizeiu,  he  has  a  natural  right ;  that  it  tends 
also  to  corrupt  the  principles  of  that  Terj  religion  it  is  meant  to 
encourage,  by  bribiiifr,  with  a  monopoly  of  worldly  honors  and 
emoluments,  those  wlio  will  externally  profess  and  conform  to  it; 
that  though  indeed  these  are  criminal  who  do  not  withstaud  such 
temptation,  yet  neither  are  those  innocent  who  lay  the  l»ait  in  thdr 
way;  lAs  opinS/omM  of  men  ar«  iwrf  CAs  of  eMl  gov^mmtiUf 
nor  under  itt  jmUdtcHon;  that  to  Kufler  the  civil  magistrate  to 
intrude  his  powers;  info  the  fiold  of  opinion  and  to  restrain  the 
profession  or  propagation  of  principlos,  on  [the]  .Mippu-ition  of  their 
ill  tendency  is  a  dangerous  fallacy,  which  at  once  destroys  all  religious 
liberal  beoanse  he  being  of  course  judge  of  that  tendency  will  make 
his  opinions  the  rule  of  judgment,  and  apprOTO  or  condemn  the  senti- 
ments of  others  only  aa  they  shall  square  with  or  differ  from  his  own; 
that  it  is  time  enough  for  the  rightful  purposes  of  civil  government 
for  its  officors  to  interfere  when  principles  break  out  into  overt  acts 
agaiuot  peace  and  good  order ;  and  finally,  that  truth  is  great  and 
will  prevail  if  left  to  herself ;  that  she  is  the  proper  and  sufficient 
antagonist  to  error,  and  has  nothing  to  fear  ft<om  the  oondict  unless 
by  human  interposition  disarmed  of  her  natural  weapons,  free  aigiH 
mcnt  and  debate ;  errors  cea^g  to  be  dangerous  when  it  la  permitted 
freely  to  contradict  them. 

B«  It  th«T»fore  et-       Wt,  the  Octifrdl  Ansi'inhlff,  do  enact.  That  no  man   shall  be 

■etMi  by  Om  Geo*!*!  .  1  .  , 

AmmU^  compelled  to  irequeui  or  bupport  any  religious  worsiup,  place,  or 

ministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall  be  enforoed,  restrslned,  molestsd,  or 
bnrthened  in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise  sufTer,  on  account 

of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief;  but  that  all  men  shall  be  free  to 
profess,  and  by  argument  to  maintain,  their  opinions  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  that  the  same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  eniaige,  or 
affect  their  civil  capacities. 

And  though  we  know  well  that  thla  lassmUy,  ^eeted  by  the 
people  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  legishttion  only,  havb  no  power 
teptMff  to  reetrain  the  acts  of  succeeding  Assemblies,  constituted  with  j»oweri 

equal  to  our  own,  and  that  therefore  to  declare  this  act  irrevocable 
would  be  of  no  effect  in  law ;  yet  we  are  free  to  declare,  and  do 
declare,  that  the  rights  hereby  asserted  are  of  the  natural  rights 
of  mankind,  and  that  if  any  act  shall  be  hereafter  passed  to  repeal 
the  present  or  to  narrow  its  operatioii,  soeh  act  wOI  be  an  infringe 
aent  of  natural  right.** 
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The  horror  with  which  this  proposed  bill  was  regarded  hj 
the  zealons  friends  of  an  Establishment,  in  Virginia,  most  have 
been  somewhat  mitigated  hj  the  next  succeeding  one  in  the 
Kevision.  This,  entitled  "  A  bill  for  saving  the  property  of  the 
Church  heretofore  bj  law  established,"  provided  that  the  glebes, 
chnrchesy  fnmitare,  arrearages,  etc.,  and  all  chnrch  property  of 
every  description  of  jirivats  danaiwn,  should  be  saved  in  all 
time  to  come  to  the  members  of  the  English  Chnrch  "  resident 
in  the  parish — ^to  be  applied  as  they  should  see  fit  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  ministry.  The  surviving  vestry  men  in  eveiy 
parish  were  to  have  authority  to  carry  into  execution  all  legal 
contracts  entered  into  before  die  1st  of  January,  1777,  even  if  a 
levy  or  tax,  on  all,  should  become  necessary  for  that  purpose. 
"Where  previous  levies  had  exceeded  the  law,  and  surpluses 
above  indebtednesses  were  on  hand,  at  the  same  date,  they  were 
to  be  paid  into  the  poor  rates  of  the  parish;  but  if  the  parish 
had  no  glebe,  the  surjdiis  was  to  be  ap})lied  to  the  purchase  of 
one.  lliis  last  liberal  provision  was  doubtless  based  on  the 
gronnd  that  until  a  glebe  was  purclm.-^ed — anterior  to  1776  a 
legal  charge  on  tlie  parish — no  surplus  could  actually  ensue. 

Tlie  effect  of  such  a  law  would  liave  been  to  reserve  to  the 
Cliurcli  all  {)roperty  legally  in  its  possession;  but  the  title  and 
control  would  be  transferred  from  the  vestries  to  the  nienibei-s/ 
who  would  be  bound  to  apply  it  to  the  support  of  a  ministry, 
but  would  be  left  sole  judges  of  the  conditions  of  the  applica- 
tion. This  bill  seems  to  have  aimed  to  steer  between  a  viola- 
tion <^f  vested  rights,  and  using  property  for  other  purposes 
voluntarily  devoted  to  religious  objects  by  its  owners — and  the 
arming  of  a  hierarchical  body  with  perpetual  power  to  use  a  fund 
contributed  by  all  denominations  for  the  exclusive  support  of  a 
particular  clasf  of  tenets. 

Another  bill  exempted  all  clergymen  from  arrest  while  per- 
forming religious  services,  and  provided  severe  punishments  for 
disturbers  of  public  worship. 

The  Tte vision,  therefore,  did  not  sanction  that  contiscation 
of  tho  glebes  which  afterwards  took  place.  Whetlier  Mr, 
Jefferson  changed  his  mind,  and  kept  up  with  the  denumds  of 
popular  feeling  in  that  particular,  we  have  no  means  of  kuow- 
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I'ng.  "We  remember  no  utterance  of  hia  on  that  subject^  after 
reporting  the  bills  we  have  described. 

We  might  as  well  close  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  tojic 
liere.  The  General  Assembly  continued  to  suspend  Church 
levies  until  the  fall  session  of  1779,  and  then  aboliahed  them. 
Tliis  was  not,  however,  acquiesced  in ;  and  after  some  prelimi- 
nary legislation  strengthening  the  Anglican  Church,  wliich  we 
will  not  stop  to  describei  a  determined  move  was  made  in 
17S4,  to  establish  a  provision  for  teachers  of  the  Christian 
Beligion"  by  what  was  termed  a  "general  assessment."  This 
was  a  compulsory  tax  on  all  for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  bat 
it  allowed  each  person  to  decide  to  what  denomination  his  con- 
tribntion  should  go.  This  was  the  best  arrangement  the  Anglic- 
can  Church  could  now  hope  for,  and  most  of  the  Dissenters,  It 
would  seem  (the  Baptists  being  said  to  be  the  only  exception, 
as  a  church),  were  ready  to  join  the  former  on  this  ground,  and 
unite  in  a  strenoons  effort  in  favor  of  the  measure.* 

The  struggle  was  tremeiidoiiB.  Jefferson  was  now  in  a 
foreign  land.  The  massive  strength  of  George  Mason,  the 
matchless  logic  of  Kadison,  the  dauntless  nerve  of  Oeorge 
Kicholas  were  on  one  side,  with  such  followers,  as  such  men  and 
such  a  cause  could  command.  On  the  other,  were  most  of  the 
churches,  the  landed  gentry,  and  some  such  towering  names  as 
those  of  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  and  Bichard  H. 
Lee. 

Pending  the  question  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  General 
Washington  wrote  George  Masou  (Oct  8,  1785): 

Although  no  man's  sontimonts  are  more  opposod  to  any  kind  of  restraint  upon 
religious  principles  than  mine  arc,  yet  I  confess  that  I  am  not  among  the  number 
of  those,  who  are  so  much  alarmed  at  the  tbougl)ta  of  making  people  pay  towards 
the  mpport  of  that  whieh  they  profiBM.** 

"Mr.  Henry,"  savs  his  biographer,  Wirt,  "gave  his  warmest 
support"  in  the  House  of  Delegates  (Novemher,  1784)  to  the 
approhatorj  resolutions  on  whicli  the  bill  for  a  general  assess- 
ment was  founded ;  and  that  he  did  not  vote  for  the  bill  itself 
when  it  came  up  for  passage,  was  owing  to  his  not  being  a 
member  of  the  House,  having  been  chosen  Governor.* 

•  So  Jefferson.  Tnckcr  and  other  Virginia  writers  declare. 

•  Hee  Sparks'^  WAHhington,  vol.  xiL     4S4|  la apptadlS 

•  See  Wiri'a  Ueorj,  pp.  260-26S. 
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Eicliard  11.  Lee  wrote  Mr.  Madison  from  Congress,  Kovem- 
ber  26,  1764: 

**It  is  certainlj  comforUble  to  know  that  the  Legidatim  of  ovr  oountry  !■ 
angagt'd  in  bencfuial  pursuits,  for  I  conceive  that  the  general  a»xexsnxfnt  and  a 
digest  of  the  moral  laws  are  very  important  coiic«'rrn  ;  the  one  to  .•^ccnro  our  poace 
&u(l  ihe  other  our  morals.  Refiners  may  weave  reason  into  aa  fine  a  web  as  they 
please,  bat  the  ezperienee  of  aU  douo  ahows  religion  to  bo  the  guardian  of  morala ; 
aad  he  moat  be  a  Tory  inattentire  obaenrer  in  oar  oountry,  who  does  not  aeo  that 
avarice  ia  accompli.shing  the  destruction  of  foVgion,  for  wantof  ft  logal  obligation 
to  ooDtribute  aomethiiig  to  ita  aopport"  * 

The  most  that  the  oppenentB  of  the  General  Assessment  Bill 
ootild  obtain,  was  to  procnre  a  delay  until  the  next  session,  on 
the  avowed  ground  of  submitting  the  question  to  the  people. 
Mr.  Madison  then,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  principal  collea;:(ue8, 
prepared  the  draft  of  a  remonstrance  for  popular  circulation. 
It  was  drawn  np  with  consummate  ability,  and  nuide  such  an 
unanswerable  a]»peal  to  the  good  sense  of  reflecting  men,  that 
everything  went  down  before  it.  At  the  next  session,  the 
remonstrants  far  outnumbered  the  petitioners.  The  assesstuent 
was  abandoned;  and  in  the  session  of  1786  Mr.  Jetiersou's  bill 
to  esiablish  religious  freedom  passed,  with  the  amendments 
indicated  iu  the  coj)y  we  have  given. 

In  17f>0,  all  laws  made  for  the  benefit  of  religious  societies 
♦^'ere  re|>ealed  ;  and  in  1801,  the  glebes,  as  soon  as  vacated  by 
existing  incumbents  (excepting  as  to  private  donations  before 
1777),  were  ordered  to  be  sold  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor. 

To  go  back  to  the  report  of  the  Law  Revisoi-s :  the  statutes 
in  relation  to  William  and  Mary  College  fell  within  Pendleton's 
part  of  the  revision,  but  as  its  charter  brought  it  also  within 
Jefferson's,  and  as  it  was  judged  expedient  to  present  a  general 
plan  of  education  for  the  State,  which  Jefferson  would  take  np 
with  peculiar  relish,  he  was  requested  to  undertake  it.'  He 
accordingly  drafted  three  educational  bills,  "For  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge,"  "For  amending  the  Consti- 
totion  of  the  College  of  Wiliiam  and  Mary,  and  substituting 
more  certain  revenaes for  its  support,"  and  "For  establishiDg 
a  Public  Library." 

The  preamble  of  the  first  distinctly  assumes  ^e  principle 
that  it  is  the  right  and  dnty  of  the  SUUe  to  make  provision  for 

'  Lee  d  Life  of  Lee,  toL  iL  p.  6L  See  alao  vol.  i.  p.  237.  KaaM*. 
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tlie  jiropor  education  of  the  cliildren  of  the  "  irreatcr  luimher,'' 
tc»o  indiijont  to  so  educate  tlieni  theinselvefi.'  Tlie  bill  provided  • 
for  the  election  of  three  county  officers  ("  Aldermen")  to  divide 
their  county  into  *'  hundreds and  (the  eites  being  selected  by 
the  inhal)itant>)  to  erect  and  keep  in  repair  suitable  school- 
bouses.  In  the  schools  kept  in  these  all  free  chihlren  were 
entitled  to  receive  tuition  gratis,  for  three  years,  and  as  much 
longer  as  desired  at  the  expense  of  their  parents.  Reading, 
writing,  and  common  arithmetic  were  to  be  taught  in  them; 
and  the  reading  books  were  to  be  such  "as  would,  at  the  same 
time,  moke  them  acqaainted  with  Grecian^  Boman,  English  and 
American  History." 

Over  every  ten  of  these  schools  the  Aldermen  were  to 
annually  appoint  an  Overseer,  eminent  for  his  learning,  integ- 
rity and  fidelity  to  the  Commonwealth,"  who  was  to  appoint 
and  remove  teachers,  visit  the  school  as  often  as  once  each  half 
year,  examine  the  scholars,  an<l  see  if  the  plan  of  instmction 
recommended  by  the  visitors  of  William  and  Mary  College  was 
properly  carried  oat.  Every  teacher  was  to  receive  a  fixed 
annual  salary  from  the  county,  and  ''his  diet,  lodging,  and 
washing,"  be  at  the  expense  of  the  ''hundred." 

The  bill  then  divided  the  State  into  twenty  districts,  direct- 
ing the  Overseers  in  each  to  procure  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
centrally  situated,  and  erect  thereon  suitable  buildings  of  brick 
or  stone  for  a  school,  e%ch  having  a  proper  echool-room,  a  dining 
hall,  four  rooms  for  a  master  and  usher,  and  ten  or  twelve  lodg 

*  This  preamble  is  carioas,  and  we  transcribe  it  entire  : 

"  Whereas  it  appearetli  that  however  certain  forma  of  government  are  better  ealcii- 
lated  than  others  to  protect  individnals  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  natural  rightu,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  themselves  better  frnarded  against  degeneracy,  yet  experience  hai 
Fliown.  th.it  »MMi  under  the  bef»t  forms  those  intrn<ted  with  jhuvi  t  hiivt-.  in  timo,  and  by 
slow  operatirtiis,  perverted  it  into  tyranny;  and  it  is  belicvt-d  tlmt  the  uiost  effectual 
means  of  nroventing  thin,  would  be  to  illuminate,  as  far  a'^  practicalde,  the  minds  of  th« 
people  at  (arse,  and  more  emecialljto  cive  them  knowledge  of  those  fticta,  which  history 
•xhibfteth,  tSat,  po«ieme<t  raerebf  of  too  experienee  of  other  ages  and  eonntries,  they 
may  be  enabled  to  know  ambition  nnder  all  its  shapes,  and  prompt  to  exert  their  natural 
powers  to  defeat  its  purpo.SL'^:  And  wh>»r«'a<  it  is  generally  true  that  the  people  will  be 
h.ili[ii('st  \vho>it'  laws  are  best,  and  arc  best  administered,  and  that  laws  will  be  w  i^t  ly 
formed,  and  honei^tly  admiuititercd,  in  proportion  its  those  who  form  and  adminixter  them 
are  wise  and  honest;  whence  it  becomes  expedient  for  promoting  the  public  happinesSi 
that  those  persons,  whom  Mtore  hath  endowed  with  geaiaa  and  virtoe,  ahotild  be  ren- 
dered by  liberal  edocatfon  worthy  to  reeefve,  and  able  to  regard  the  aaered  depositi*  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  that  they  should  be  called  to  that 
charge  without  regard  to  wealth,  birth,  or  other  accidental  condition  or  ciriMim-fance ; 
but  the  indigence  of  the  greater  number  disabling  them  from  so  educating,  at  th'-ir  own 
expense,  those  of  their  children  whom  nature  hath  fitly  formed  and  disposed  to  become 
osefal  instramento  for  the  pnblic,  it  ia  better  that  such  should  be  sought  for,  and  ednca- 
ted  at  the  common  expeoM  of  all,  than  that  the  happinem  of  all  ahonld  be  conflded  tc 
the  weolt  or  wicked." 
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iog  rooms  for  pupils,  and  necessary  offices.  Tlie  site  was  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  State.  In  these  grammar  schools  "  were  to  be 
taoght  "  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  English  grammar, 
geography,  and  the  higher  parts  of  namcral  arithmetic.'' 

A  Visitor  was  to  be  un  mi  ally  appointed  from  each  county 
by  the  Overseers,  and  these  Visitors,  in  a  district,  were  to  have 
abont  the  same  powers  and  daties  in  regard  to  the  Grammar 
Schools,  that  the  Overseers  did  in  those  of  the  hondreds. 

Each  Overseer,  *^  after  the  most  diligent  and  impartial 
examination  and  inquiry,"  and  after  being  stoom  to  act  with- 
out favor  or  affection," '  was  to  annually  select  from  the  schools 
under  his  charge,  a  pupil  of  at  least  two  years'  standing,  "  of  the 
best  and  most  promising  genius  and  disposition,"  to  be  sent  to 
the  Grammar  School  of  the  district — ^to  be  there  boarded  and 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State  for  at  least  one  year.  At 
tiie  end  of  that  time  the  Visitors  were  to  discontinue  the 
attendance  of  one-third  of  the  least  promising.  All  were  to  be 
disoontinaed  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  save  one  from  each 
district  of  the  greatest  merit,  who  was  then  at  liberty  to  remain 
Ibur  years  longer  on  the  public  foundation,  and  was  thenceforth 
deemed  a  *'  Senior."  From  these  Seniors,  the  Visitors  of  the 
^strict  were  annually  to  choose  one,  and  send  him  to  William 
and  Mary  College,  to  be  educated,  boarded,  and  clothed  for 
three  years  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

Tlie  second  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  educational  bills  provided  for 
almost  entirely  changing  the  organization  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  and  converting  it  into  a  University,'  governed  by  five 
Vifiitoi^  apjMjinted  by  the  Legislatnre  in  joint  ballot. 

Tlie  third  educational  bill  provided  t<>r  the  annual  disburse- 
ment of  two  tlivuisand  pounds  from  the  State  treasury,  by  three 
persons  "  of  learning  and  of  attention  to  literary  matters," 
appointed  by  the  Legislature,  to  purchase  books  and  maps  for  a 
free  State  Library  at  Richmond. 

All  tlie  provisions  of  each  of  these  several  acts,  and  especially 

>  Verv  Btringent  provisions  were  made  otherwise  to  secure  impartialitj'. 

*  Voder  the  cIiMter  and  otber  •zistlng  laws,  tiie  College  of  Willbun  aud  If aiy  had 
Wea  or^nised  Into  a  tehool  of  iaorad  theology,  with  a  profBieonUp  for  teaehhig 
Hebrew  and  expoundinp  the  Holy  Scripture?,  and  another  for  explaining  the  common 
place*  of  flivinity  and  the  controversies  with  hr-retics:  a  school  of  philosophy,  with  a 
pr  )f<  --'irsliij*  for  rhetoric,  lopic  and  ethics,  and  another  for  physics,  metaphysics  and 
jnaUieiBatica ;  a  school  for  teaching  the  Latin  aud  Greek  tongue^ :  and  la^itly,  a  school 
(BMBded  on  a  private  donation  by  Robert  Boyle)  for  teaching  Indian  bovH  reading, 
wMag,  vnlirar  HrithmetlCi  the  fiate<ihliin  and  prineiplea  of  the  Chiiitian  reUgion*  lu. 
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of  ihe  great  Free  Common  School  Act,  were  guarded  with  the 
most  minute  and  precise,  as  well  as  stringent  provisions,  to 
secure  their  full  and  impartial  execution,  both  to  the  spirit  and 

letter.    In  these  respects  tlie  bills  are  legislative  curiosities. 

Mr.  Jeffci-auu  thud  gives  u  part  pf  their  further  history  in  his 
Hemoir ; 


"  These  bills  were  not  acted  on  nntil  the  same  year,  *96,  and  then  only  m  nook 
of  the  tirjit  iis  provided  for  elemcutary  schoobj.  The  College  of  WiUiain  nnd  Mary 
WM  an  uijtabli»hincut  purely  of  the  Church  of  Euglaod;  the  visitors  wore  r<  iiuin  d 
to  b«  all  of  that  church ;  the  professors  to  aubsctibe  ita  thirty-uiue  articlcti ;  iiti 
■Ittdentt  to  learn  its  esteehism ;  snd  one  of  lis  AmduMotsl  ol^eots  was  dedsrtd  to 
be,  to  raise  «p  ministers  for  that  church.  The  rsllgioafl  Joslonsisa,  therefore,  of  afl 
the  di^^cntcra,  took  alarm  lest  this  might  give  an  a.scendcncy  to  the  Ar);:;lican  sect, 
and  rfluHod  actiug  on  that  bill.  Its  lucul  eccentricity,  too,  and  unlicallliy  autumnal 
cliuittte,  lessened  the  general  iucUuaiiun  tuwards  it.  And  in  the  Elemeniarj  bill, 
they  Inserted  »  provision  wliioh  oompletely  defested  it;  for  they  left  it  to  the  ootut 
of  eaeli  county  to  detemdne  for  itssl^  wlien  tills  set  riionld  be  oonied  into  eseeii- 
tion,  within  their  county.  One  provision  of  tlie  tnU  was,  tluli  tho  tipOBSet  of  these 
schools  should  be  borne  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  every  one  in  pro[>ortion 
to  lus  general  tax  rate.  Tliis  would  throw  on  wealth  the  education  of  the  poor; 
end  the  justices,  being  generally  of  the  more  wealthy  class,  were  unwilling  to  incur 
that  bnrdmi,  and  I  beHeve  It  was  not  solRued  to  eoouMnee  in  a  single  eoonty." 


JeflbrsM's  bUl  propossd,  In  the  place  of  thewteight  nrofeaioahips  (which  it  ia  believed 
the  educated  reader  will  feel  interest  fa),  aa ftNlows: 


a 

Uw. 


fine  Arts. 


itoklpal 

Keonomicnl. 

Hlntory. 

Pure. 


6. 


Moral  Philosophy, 
Law  of  Natve, 
Law  of  NsttsnSi 

'  Sculptors, 
Paintins, 
Oardenloi^ 
Miulo, 

Architoodar^ 
Poster, 

Oratory, 
CriUoiim. 
'OomsMmLasr, 
Bqaltjr, 

Iiftv  MerShantk 
Law  Marilkas, 
Law  EccUdiaitoaL 

PnlUiea, 
C'liiiiusresu 

.  Civil, 

'  EcclsriastieaL 
Arittuoetic, 
Oeometry. 
Mechanics, 
Optics, 
Acoufilci, 
A.itroriomy. 
Anatomy, 
Medicine. 


Chemlatey. 
SUtios, 


T. 

Aodent 


Oiianlal 


Pneumatlca, 
.  Afrieoltors. 
(  Aolinals— Oology, 
•  Veiretablet— BoUuiy, 
Minerals-  "~ 

ST  ■  li  I  a  am 


Mm. 
Moeso  OotUsk 


French, 
ItaUaa, 
Owmae. 


Mfasloaaiy  fbr  Iiuttaa  Bistoqr,  tt^ 


[We  have  here  followed  the  bill  as  given  in  the  original  legislative  pnblication.  It  in 
abundantly  certain— and  we  shall  hereafter  have  repeated  occasions  to  show— that  Mr. 
JelTorHon  considered  Greek  anil  Latin  an  indiftponsable  part  of  a  liberaJ  e<liJcation— of 
vastly  more  importance  than  any,  or  all,  of  tbiMc  languages  given  above  under  the  head 
of  .Viu-ient  liunguages.  Their  omi!<iaioa  in  the  above  list  is  probably  to  be  attrlhnted  lO 
the  idea  (hat  a  thorongh  knowledge  of  them  was  to  be  obtamed  in  the  long  prepeietaiT 
tndntag  oTthe  Orausar  BehooLl 
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The  sequel  will  be  mentioDed  hereafter,  because  It  was 
closely  connected  with  the  cTents  of  another  portion  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  life. 

Tlie  course  porsned  by  the  Bevisers  in  regard  to  the  laws  on 
flilareiy  is  thus  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jefferson : 

"  The  bill  on  the  tabject  of  stares,  was  a  mere  digest  of  the  exit'ting  laws 
respecting  tbem,  without  auj  intimation  of  a  pluu  for  a  future  and  general  cinanci- 
pAtios.  It  wms  thought  better  that  this  ehoald  be  kept  beek,  and  attempted  onlj 
by  w«7  of  amefkdnent,  wfaeneter  lSb»  bin  eboold  be  brought  on.  The  principles  of 
the  atnendment,  however,  were  aprced  on,  that  in  to  sav,  the  ft-eedotn  of  all  born 
after  a  certain  <liiy,  and  deportation  at  a  proper  a^e ;  but  it  was  found  tliat  the 
public  mind  would  not  jet  bear  the  proposition,  nor  will  ii  bear  ii  even  at  ihin  daj. 
Tet  the  day  is  not  distant  when  it  mast  bear  and  adopt  it»  or  worse  will  follow. 
KotUng  is  more  certainly  written  hi  the  hook  of  Ihte,  than  that  theoe  people  are  to 
he  free ;  sor  is  it  less  certain  that  the  two  nicc^,  equally  free,  cannot  Uvo  in  tliS 
same  trovemment.  Nature,  habit,  opinion  have  dniwn  indelible  lines  of  di!*t!nction 
between  tbem.  It  is  still  in  our  power  to  direct  the  process  of  emancipation  and 
deporlntimi,  peaceably,  and  in  soeh  alow  degree,  as  that  the  erll  will  wear  ofTinsni* 
ilbly,  and  their  pfawe  be,  pmri  jMum,  IDed  np  by  free  white  laborers.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  left  to  foroe  itself  on,  hamaa  nature  must  shudder  at  the  prospect 
held  np.  We  should  in  vain  look  for  an  example  in  the  SMHiiisli  'l>-;>orta(ioO  Of 
deletion  of  the  Moors.   This  precedent  would  loll  fiur  short  of  our  case." 

We  find  an  '>at1ine  of  the  proposed  amendment  In  the  K otes 
on  Yirginia : 

"  To  emancipate  all  slavea  bom  after  passing  the  act   The  bill  reported  by  Uio 

Revisers  did  not  itself  contain  this  proposition;  but  an  amcnduient  containing  it  was 
prt  fiared,  to  be  oflered  to  the  Legislature  whenever  the  bill  should  be  tiilten  up, 
ai.d  further  directing,  that  they  should  continue  with  their  parents  to  a  certain  age, 
Umo  bo  broo^t  np,  at  the  poblio  expense,  to  tiUage,  arts  or  sdencea,  acoordfaig 
to  their  goniosefi,  till  the  females  should  be  eighteen,  and  the  males  twontymno 
years  of  age,  when  ihev  should  be  colonized  to  such  place  as  the  circum.«tanccs  of 
the  time  nluMild  render  nuj-t  proper,  sending  tlieni  out  with  arms,  implements  of 
household  and  of  the  handicraft  arts,  seeds,  pairs  of  the  useful  domestic  animals, 
ete.,  to  declare  them  a  flfce  and  independent  people,  and  estend  to  them  onr 
affiance  and  protection,  till  they  have  acquired  strength ;  and  to  send  vessels  at  the 
asBC  timo  to  other  parts  of  the  world  for  an  equal  number  of  white  inhabitants;  tO 
'ndoco  whom  to  migrate  Itither,  proper  encouragements  were  to  be  propoeed.*' 

The  bill  "  For  proportion iiig  crimes  and  piniislinients  in  cases 
heretofore  capital,"  lias  l»t  oii  made  more  familiar  to  the  public 
than  the  otliers,  by  being  included  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Memoir,  in  both  editions  of  Mr.  Jelferson's  Worka.  It,  as 
already  mentioned,  limited  the  death  penalty  to  cases  of  murder 
and  treason — a  gigantic  stride  in  ameliorating  the  bloody  penal 
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codes  of  the  day.  But  the  principle  of  retaliation  (to  which  wo 
have  seen  Jefferson  himself  was  opposed)  greatly  marred  the 
otherwise  humane  and  admirable  spirit  of  the  bill.  Among  the 
"  revolting  features  "  were  such  as  the  following  :  The  poisoner 
was  to  suffer  death  by  poison  ;  the  maimer  was  to  be  equally 
maimed  ;  and  the  body  of  the  challenger  who  committed  mur- 
der in  a  duel,  was  to  be  gibbeted  after  execution.  And,  by  a 
peculiarly  "Draconic  clause,"  criminals  condemned  to  die  were 
to  be  executed  the  second  day  after  sentence,  unle>s  it  should 
be  Sunday  ;  and  power  to  pardon  was  in  all  cases  abolished, 
that  none  might  be  induced  to  injure  through  hope  of  impu- 
nity." Labor  on  the  ])ublic  works  was  generally  substituted 
when  ])rcvious  capital  punishment  was  abolished.  The  principle 
of  restitution  entered  pretty  largely  into  the  bill,  sometimes 
awarding  double  and  treble  damages  to  injured  parties,  and 
extending  the  range  of  cases  where  the  principle  was  made 
applicable  bejond  those  recognized  in  the  common  law. 

This  new  crimina)  code  was  not  acted  on  in  the  Virginia 
Legislature  until  1785.  It  was  then  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Madison,  and  lost  by  a  single  vote.  Tlie  public  mind  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  such  a  mitigation  in  the  scale  of  punishments.  In 
1790,  the  subject  was  resumed,  and  Mr.  G.  K.  Taylor  introduced 
a  bill  differently  worded,  but  in  substance  principally  the  same, 
except  that  it  substituted  solitary  confinement  and  labor  in  the 
place  of  labor  on  the  public  works— the  latter  having  been 
meanwhile  tried  in  a  neighboring  State,  and  not  found  to  8U0- 
ceed.  Experiments  elsewhere  had,  however,  now  prepared  the 
public  mind  in  Yirginia  for  the  spirit  of  Jefferson's  bill,  and  the 
one  proposed  by  Mr.  Taylor  became  a  law/ 

How  Jefferson  contemplated  his  legal  scheme^  as  a  whole — 
Ms  great  ainu  in  it — are  thus  avowed  by  him : 

"I  considered  four  of  thesft  bills,  passed  or  reported,  as  forming  a  system  by 
which  every  fibre  would  be  cnidicatod  of  ancient  or  future  aristocracy  ;  and  a 
foundaiion  laid  for  a  government  truly  republican.  The  repeal  of  the  lawa  of 
•Btall  would  prevent  tlie  Mennrahtloii  and  perpetoatioa  of  weoltb,  in  aelcot  fkml- 
lloi,  and  pKoerre  ihe  aoil  of  tho  eonntry  ftom  bdng  d^y  more  and  non  abtoibod 
in  mortmain.  The  abolition  of  primogeniture,  and  equal  partition  of  inheritAneeii 
remoTed  the  feudal  and  unnatural  distinctions  which  made  one  member  of  erery 
family  rich,  and  all  the  rest  poor,  lubttituting  equal  partition,  the  best  qf  all  Agra- 
Baa  Jaflbraon'a  Memoir,  and  note  0  to  Memoir. 
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ilan  laws.  The  mtomtion  or  the  rtghu  of  conscience  relieved  the  people  from 
taiatioD  for  the  8Uf>port  of  a  relipion  not  thfirs  ;  for  the  ostuhlishmcnt  was  truly 
of  the  religion  of  tlie  rich,  the  (ii.-.Heiiting  sects  being  entirely  coinposie'J  of  the  1p8» 
vealthy  people ;  aud  the&e,  bj  tiie  bill  for  a  general  education,  would  be  qualiiicd 
to  udentend  tbeir  rights,  to  maintun  them,  and  to  exerciee  with  intelligence  their 
parts  in  self-government ;  and  all  this  would  be  effected,  without  the  Tiolation  of  a 
nogle  natural  right  of  any  one  indiridual  citizen.  To  these,  too,  niifrht  he  added, 
aj«  a  further  socuriiy,  the  introduction  of  the  trial  hy  jury,  into  the  Charu  ery 
courts,  which  have  alrcadv  ingulteit,  iiud  continue  to  ingulf,  so  great  a  proportion 
of  tlie  jurisdicti<m  over  our  property/* ' 

Mr.  JeffeiBon  gave  as  one  reason  for  declining  the  French 
miwion  in  1776,  that  he  saw  that  the  laboring  oar  was  really 
at  home.''  We  now  nnderstand  what  he  meant  by  the  laboring 
oar!" 

It  remains  to  be  stated  what  became  of  the  main  body  of 
Jefferson's,  Wythe's,  and  Pendleton's  Reyision  of  the  laws  of 
Virginia.  Bills  were  taken  from  it  and  passed  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  public  exigencies  demanded;  bat,  beyond  this, 
little  was  done  nntil  the  war  was  orer,  and  a  snbseqnent  breath- 
ing  time  had  ensued.  The  final  result  is  expressiyely  recorded 
In  the  Memoir: 

"  The  main  body  of  the  work  was  not  entered  on  by  the  LegisUture  vntU 

after  the  general  peace,  in  1785,  when,  by  the  unwearied  exertiona  of  Mr.  Madinon, 
in  opposition  to  the  endless  quibbles,  chicaneries,  pcrTcnsiona,  vexations,  and 
delays  of  lawyers  and  demi-lawyers,  most  of  the  bills  were  passed  by  the  Legisla* 
tore,  with  little  elteretioD." 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1777,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  Dr. 
Franklin,  in  France : 

"  With  refpect  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  *  *  the  people  seemod  to  liuve  laid 
aside  the  monarchical,  and  taken  up  the  republican  governnient,  with  as  much  case 
as  would  beve  attended  their  throwing  off  an  old,  and  patting  on  a  new  suit  of 
dothee.  Kot  a  single  throe  has  attended  this  important  transformation.  A  half 
dosen  aristocratical  gentlemen,  agonizing  under  the  los-s  of  preeminence,  have 
t-ometirnea  vt  titwn  d  their  sanaKins  on  our  political  nietainorphosiR.  Thev  have 
been  thouglit  titter  objects  of  pity  than  of  punishment.  We  are,  at  present,  in  the 
compbte  and  qoiet  exerdae  of  well-organised  government,  Mve  only  that  onr 
eoarta  of  Jnatioe  do  not  open  till  the  frlL  I  think  nothing  ean  bring  the  eeenrity  of 
our  eontlnent  and  its  eanse  into  danger,  if  we  can  8U[>port  the  credit  of  our  paper 
•  •  •  •         I  wish  niy  <loin<  stic  situation  had  rendered  t( 

possible  for  tne  to  join  you  in  the  very  honorable  charge  contided  to  you.  Rea^ 
denee  iu  a  polite  Court,  society  of  literati  of  the  first  order,  a  just  cause  and  sn 
approTing  dod,  iHU  add  length  to  a  Ufe  for  whkli  all  men  pray,  and  none  mor* 
than,**  ete. 

*  JCemoir. 
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In  "RaiK^olph's  edition  of  Mr.  Jeflfcrson's  Works,  tins  is  the 
first  h'tti'r  2:iveii  after  the  last  one  mentioned  to  John  liandolph, 
of  Nov.  20th,  1775.  And  after  this  (to  Franklin)  there  is 
another  chasm  of  towards  two  years — until  March  27,  1770.  In 
the  latter  year  commences  a  scattering  file  of  his  official  letters 
which  continue  through  1780  and  part  of  1781.  Then  there  is 
nn other  entire  chasm  for  about  three  yeara^  after  which  there  are 
first  meagre,  but  constantly  swelling  files,  until  tbej  begin  to 
diminish  again  towards  the  close  of  liis  life. 

In  the  Congress  edition  these  gaps  are  no  further  filled  than 
by  the  following:  a  letter  to     H.  Lee,  July  8,  1776  ;  to  John 

Adams,  August  21,  1777;  to    (address  lost),  June  8^ 

1778;  to  David  Rittenhouse,  July  19,  1778;  to  John  Page, 
January  22d,  1779 ;  to  Geoige  Wythe,  March  1,  1779.  None 
of  these  are  important 

Mr.  Jefterson  kept  no  files  of  his  letters  before  1779,  when  be 
occnpied  an  official  position  which  rendered  the  presenratlon  of 
a  part  of  them  a  matter  of  neceenty.  The  major  portion  fonnd 
in  the  files,  however,  during  that  official  tennre  (and  now  pub- 
.lished  in  his  Works),  was  some  years  afterwards  recovered  by 
bim  from  the  persons  to  whom  they  had  been  addressed.  He 
never  commenced  keeping  copies  otjmwtU  letters— excepting 
rarely  on  some  special  occasion — ^nntil  be  went  to  France,  where 
be  fonnd  copying  machines. 

The  private  letters  occasionally  preserved  before  that  period, 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  nlttmately  thought  worthy  of  pre- 
servation by  him,  because  he  did  not'  place  them  in  his  files. 
He  was  exceedingly  methodical  and  precise  in  tlie  dispositiiiu 
of  papers,  and  the  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  trait  by 
no  means  uncommon.  A  young  gentleman  once  called  on  him, 
in  his  old  age,  to  ask  what  steps  had  been  taken  in  a  certain  law 
proceeding  where  Mr.  Jefferson  had  acted  for  his  father  nearly 
half  a  century  before.  He  made  many  apologies  for  the  trouble 
he  was  causing.  Mr.  Jefferson  immediately  informed  him  that 
it  would  be  no  trouble  at  all,  for  if  be  had  the  paper  which 
would  supply  the  necessary  information,  he  could  put  his  hand 
on  it  in  "  less  than  one  minute."  He  stepped  to  a  case,  opened 
the  door,  run  his  eye  over  the  letters  of  the  pigeon  holes,  drew 
forth  a  package  of  ancient  }»a})crs,  glanced  at  their  "files,"  and 
in  It'ss  than  a  ininute  put  the  paper  into  the  liands  of  his  aston- 
ished visitor. 
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Fur  all  his  letters  of  anj  Importance  anterior  to  1779,  and 
especiaUy  for  the  four  interesting  ones  given  in  Eandolph's  edi- 
tion of  Ids  Worki)*  we  are  indebted  to  the  care  and  wishes  of 
others,  not  his  own.  The  history  of  the  recovery  of  the  last  four, 
is  as  follows :  In  Hareh,  1838,  a  question  of  importance — 
taming  on  the  general  intention  of  the  Statute  of  Descents,  being 
before  the  Oonrt  of  Appeals  of  Yirginia,  one  of  its  judges,  Dab- 
ney  Garr,  a  grand-nephew  of  Id^.  Jefferson,  wrote  Mr.  K.  P.  Trist, 
then  at  Monticello,  a  letter  (a  eopj  of  which  is  before  us),  ask- 
ing liim  whether  any  notes  or  references  concerning,  or  as  to 
the  sources  from  which  he  drew,  had  been  preserved  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  reference  to  that  statute.  Suffice  it  to  say  on  this 
point,  that  Mr.  Trist,  with  the  permission  of  his  brothcr-iii-law, 
31r.  Ran(l(>l]>h,  pent  Judge  Carr  extracts  from  tlie  Memoir  (not 
then  |»ubli>lied),  which,  the  latter  replied,  wore  PutHcient  to 
dispel  the  doubts  entertained  by  some  of  the  judges,  but  which 
he  (Carr)  had  never  entertained.  lu  a  memorandum  drawn  up 
for  us,  Mr.  Trist  continues : 

«<  Amwkg  Ht.  JtiBntoikh  pftpevt  (wUdi,  m  left  by  Um  in  Ilk  stadj;  veve  In 
•dell  perfect  order  that  rou  could  find  at  once  any  paper  or  letter  jrou  mi^ht  he  in 
^jVer  ofV  I  wiifl  un.'il)le  to  di!»cnvpr  anr  •notes  or  referencea,'  tiich  as  Jmlf^o  C, 
wished  to  obtain  in  regard  to  Mr.  Jefl'ersou*8  labors  as  a  law-maker.  It  occurred  to 
me  to  a^crtain  what  might  be  the  contents  of  a  Httle  trunk,  eridentlj  verj  old, 
which,  on  viMting  a  doiei  orar  the  akove  contdning  his  bed,  I  had  notioed  among 
the  many  old  things  collected  there.  Ascending  once  more  the  strep  step-ladder 
which  led  to  this  omnium  gatherum,  I  rai>;fMl  the  lid  of  that  little  trunk,  upon  which 
Uj  a  thicknemi  of  du(<t,  iiulicatitig  that  it  had  not  turned  upon  its  binges  tor  a  long 
period.  It  was  filled  with  papers — law  papers  almost  exclusivclj.  Some  related, 
SO  fiw  aa  I  ean  now  teeolisct,  to  the  sat^eet  whieh  bad  oeoasloned  tho  seaioh; 
Mbers  to  eaaso  in  wUdi  bo  bad  been  engaged  as  a  legal  practitioner. 

bundles  were,  of  course,  all  examined  by  me — the  tajie  around  them 
living  way  in  the  act  of  untying  it  In  one  I  fuuiid  the  epitaph  of  John  Hrudslmw  ; 
and,  in  its  compaiiy,  copies  of  several  letters  bearing  date  years  before  the  earliest  of 
those  contained  UDOng  his  papers  as  arranged  by  himself,  which,  to  tile  best  Of  my 
iveoHeetlon,  began  In  1999.  Among  thom  was  one  to  Ms  old  pfoooptor  Dr.  Small, 
two  to  John  Randolph,  and  one  to  Dr.  Franklin;  the  three  former  written  in  1775, 
the  last  in  1777.  Their  existence  had  evidently  h'  tni  forgotten  hj  him,  the  only 
way  of  accounting  for  their  not  having  been  placed  with  ibo  resU*   Delighted  at 

*  That  is,  for  thS  letter  to  Dr.  Small,  the  two  to  John  Randolph  heretofore  portiealaily 
mentioQedt  and  the  one  quoted  to  Dr.  Franklin  four  or  five  paragraph-^  back. 

*  It  baa  been  seen  that  our  theory  \*  a  little  different  ontUssalqect.  And  it  is  car* 
liis  that  Girardin,  whfn  writing  hia  UJatoty  off Tifgiaia,  easss  e^oo  this  old  caat-aside 
leceptacie  of  papers,  for  be  queiU$  from  two  of  the  leneni.  Thk  worid  have  eaUed  them 
to  nund  if  they  ha<l  been  fKrjrotten  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  Their  "noble  utterance«"  were 
arobablj  deemed  by  him  too  habitual  and  every  day  expreasiona  of  the  times,  to  be 
Mtten  of  aaj  i^ectaneo  orouiosl^.  Three  ireia  od^nsily  eopiod,  donbtkas,  as  a 
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this  fortuitous  roscuc  of  such  noble  utterances  of  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution— of 
which  their  writer  was  so  preeminently  the  incarnation — I  forthwith  made  it 
known  to  Mr.  Jelfenon  Randolph,  and  nuide  eopies  of  them,  to  occupy  the  plaeo 
where  they  now  stand,  at  the  head  of  the  selection  from  his  correspondence 
then  preparing  for  publication.  These  MSS.  were  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  hand>writing 
of  that  period;  the  most  beautiful,  to  my  taste,  I  have  erer  seen." ' 

These  facte  will  be  enfficient  to  antwer  an  inquiry  which  has 
been  several  times  made,  why  Mr.  Jefferson's  grandson,  inherit- 
ing all  his  manuscripts,  saw  fit  to  publish  the  three  letters, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Trist,  anterior  to  1779,  and  no  others. 

Early  in  1779,  events  occarred,  connected  with  the  public 
service  and  defence,  in  which  Mr.  Jefferson  took  a  particular 
interest,  and  acted  a  part  worth  remembering.  Here  com- 
menced his  personal  accoimt  current  with  the  enemy,  whicli  is 
said  (with  what  justice  we  shall  see  as  our  narrative  advances) 
before  it  closed  to  have  left  him  so  bitter  a  personal  foe  of 
Englishmen  and  England.  Tlie  four  thousand  British  troops 
captured  at  Saratoga  had  been  ordered  by  Congress  to  Char- 
lottesville, Virginia.  Their  march,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  was 
accompanied  with  terrible  hardships;  but  they  had  reached 
their  destination,  erected  spacious  barracks  about  five  miles 
north  of  Charlottesville,  and,  as  the  sprin<:;  opened,  they  had, 
by  the  aid  of  their  officers  and  particularly  the  German  ones, 
planted  extensive  gardens  and  even  fields,  procured  domestic 
animals,  and  were  in  a  fair  way  to  make  their  further  sojourn 
an  extremely  comfortable  one.  The  ofiicers  had  rented  houses 
of  neighboring  proprietors,  in  many  instances  had  repaired  and 
furnished  them  at  considerable  expense,  and  had  generally  paid 
rents  tor  a  year.  Just  at  this  point,  came  one  of  those  foolish 
panics  which  sometimes  unacoonntably  get  rife  in  the  public 
mind.  It  was  suddenly  rumored  among  the  rural  popnlation 
of  Albemarle,  that  a  scarcity  of  food  was  about  to  ensne — that 
the  four  thousand  additional  mouths  were  producing  a  famine. 
Governor  Henry  was  applied  to,  to  remoTe  a  part  of  the  prison- 
ers to  another  position,  where,  it  was  claimed,  supplies  would  be 
more  accessible  and  desertion  less  practicable. 

From  Qovemor  Henry's  known  disinclination  to  refuse  a 

matter  of  pmdencet  beeanae  they  were  poliUeal  letters  addressed  to  cttiieiia  of  ta 
•nemr's  eoantrr.  or  to  Tortet. 

>  For  ail  iiitrn-^titi^  oontinti  tfion  of  this  memorandom  ill  regard  to  tiMepll^lios 
BraUdliaw,  uuU  fur  tUu  epiupb  iuclf,  see  ArrsMDix,  No.  4. 
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popul^ir  demand,  and  from  tlic  energetic  and  argnmentative 
tone  of  the  commnnication  of  Jefferson  to  him  on  tbc  subject, 
to  which  we  are  abont  to  call  attention,  we  infer  that  the 
removal  of  the  i)rit?oner8  was  nnderstood  to  be  determined  on. 
On  the  27th  of  March,  Jefferson  addressed  the  QoTemor  a  long 
and  almoet  vehement  remonstrance  against  a  measnre  which  he 
pronounced  unnecessary,  cmel,  and  contrary  to  the  public  faith. 
An  article  in  the  '^Conyention  of  Saratoga"  (from  which  the 
prisonere  were  known  as  '*the  Convention  prisoners,"  in  all  the 
letters  and  publications  of  the  period)  had  provided  that  the 
officere  ahonld  not  be  separated  from  their  men.  The  prisoners 
could  not  possibly  be  divided  without  separating  a  part  of  them 
from  their  general  officers.  Kor  was  this  a  mere  technical 
objection.  The  general  officer  is,  of  course,  more  deeply 
responsible  to  his  government  for  the  welfare  of  his  men,  and 
he  has  superior  means  both  to  control  and  to  aid  them.  The 
Baron  Riedesel,  for  example,  had  given  two  hundred  pounds  to 
his  German  troops,  solely  to  purchase  garden  seeds.  If  the 
general  officer  is  the  leader  of  his  troops  elsewhere,  he  is  their 
fiuher  when  in  captivity.  We  would  like  to  publish  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  on  this  occasion,  but  space  does  not 
permit   The  following  extracts,  showing  its  tone,  must  suffice : 

"CongMM,  indeed,  heve  tdmitted  of  tUs  aeiMnitfoB;  but  are  thej  eo  fkr  lordi 
of  light  mMtd  wrong  m  that  our  conscienceR  may  be  quiet  with  th^  dupeniation? 

Orb  the  case  ameii<lt'd  hy  (Sfiyin<j^  they  leftve  it  optioiml  in  tlie  CJovernor  and  Council 
to  separate  the  troops  or  not?  At  tiu»  same  time  that  it  exculpates  not  them,  it  is 
drawing  the  Governor  and  Council  into  a  participation  in  the  breach  of  tiiitb. 
•  •  *  *  JLs  fta  AaBMfouii,  I  eannot  hdp  feeling  a  thorough 
Bortillentlon,  thnt  oar  OonipMt  dioiild  have  permitted  an  InftMtion  ct  onr  pobUo 
beoor;  as  a  citizen  of  Yirginia,  I  cannot  help  hoping  and  confiding,  that  our 
supreme  Executive,  whose  acts  will  be  considered  as  the  aetn  of  the  Commonwealth, 
»M,\ii}»^tn  that  honor  too  bighlj  to  make  ita  infraction  their  own  act.  *  * 
«  •  If  the  ChnmnonveBlth  of  Virginia  caanol  Ihrniah  theee.  troope  with 
bread,  I  would  aak  of  the  oommiMarial,  which  of  the  thirteen  it  now  beoome  the 
giefaiCSolooy?  If  we  are  in  danger  of  fkmine  from  the  additlMI  of  four  thousand 
nOT^tim  wliAt  is  become  of  that  surplus  of  breiid,  the  exportation  of  which  used  to 
feed  the  West  Indies  and  Eastern  States,  and  fill  the  Colony  with  hard  money? 
When  I  urge  the  sufficiency  of  this  State,  howoTer,  to  subsist  these  troops,  I  beg  to 
be  nndentood,  aa  having  in  oontempbtiim  the  qnantity  of  prorialona  neeesaarj  for 
thnr  real  nee,  and  not  as  calculating  what  is  to  be  lost  by  the  wanton  waste,  mis* 
nuuugement,  and  carelessnesa  of  tho?'C  employed  about  it.  If  mnpazinrs  of  beef 
and  pork  aro  suffored  to  rot  by  slovenly  butchering,  or  for  want  of  tiiiifly  provision 
and  Mie  i  if  quuutiiies  of  flour  are  exposed  by  the  commissaries  intrusted  with  the 
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keeping  of  it,  to  pillage  and  dcstmction  ;  nnd  if,  when  laid  up  in  the  Continental 
stores,  it  is  still  to  be  embezzled  and  sold,  the  land  of  E;rypt  it?elf  w  onlil  be  insuf 
ficient  foi  their  supply,  and  their  removal  would  be  ueueMary,  not  to  a  more  plea* 
tifiil  country,  but  to  more  ri>to  and  honest  oonuniseftriee.       •       •       •  • 

"  Thdr  health  fa  also  of  importanoe.  I  would  not  endeaTor  to  ahow  that  IhA 
Tires  arc  ruluable  to  us,  bocauAe  it  would  Ruppose  a  pos§ibiUty,  that  bunianitv  wa.« 
kicked  out  of  doors  in  America,  and  interest  only  attended  to.  *  •  •  • 
But  in  an  enemy  so  exec-ruble,  that,  though  in  captivity,  his  wLshcs  and  com- 
forts  are  to  be  disregarded  and  even  croaaedf  I  think  not.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  to  mitigate  the  honon  of  war  aa  much  as  poarible.  The  practice^  theto> 
fore,  of  modern  nations,  of  treating  captive  enemies  with  politeness  and  generosity, 
h  not  only  delightful  in  coBtemtdation,  but  really  interesting  to  all  the  world, 
ftiendf,  foes  and  neutrals.  •  •••••• 

"  Having  thiu  found  the  art  of  rendering  captivity  itself  comfortable,  and  carried 
t  into  execution,  at  their  own  great  expense  and  lalwr,  thtf r  spltits  anstained  bj 
the  {irospeet  of  gratiiioatioas  rising  1>eforo  their  ejes,  does  not  ofirf  santiraiat  of 
humanity  revolt  against  the  proposition  of  stripping  them  of  all  this,  and  removing 
them  into  now  .situations,  where,  from  the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  no  prepara* 
tions  can  be  made  for  carrying  them.sulves  comfortably  through  the  beats  of  sum- 
mer; and  when  it  is  known  that  the  necessary  advances  for  the  eonvnnienoes 
already  provided,  taavw  exhausted  their  Ands  and  left  Ihem  anaUe  to  make  the  Kko 
exertions  anew  •  • 

"To  conclude.  The  separation  of  the.ie  troops  would  be  a  breach  of  public 
faith,  therefore  I  suppo.se  it  is  impos^iiblo ;  if  they  are  removed  to  another  State,  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  commissaries;  if  they  are  removed  to  any  other  part  of  the  State, 
It  is  the  fiMilt  of  the  commissaries;  and  in  both  eases,  the  pnbUe  interest  and  piiblle 
ssourity  suffer,  the  comfortabls  and  plentiful  Bub.<ustenoe  of  our  own  armj  ii 
lessened,  the  health  of  the  troops  neglected,  their  wishes  crowd,  and  their  com- 
forts  torn  from  them,  the  character  of  whim  nnd  caprice,  or.  what  i.><  \vur^(\  of 
cruelty,  fixed  on  us  as  a  nation,  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  our  owu  people  di^igusied 
with  such  a  prooeeding/' 

This  w  iil  probably  be  regarded  as  bold  and  manly,  and  none 
the  less  so  tbat  within  two  or  three  months  a  Governor  of  Yir- 
ginia  wa.s  to  bo  elected  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Henry,  wIk^so  term 
peruiitted  by  tlio  Constitution  would  then  expire — and  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  wjts  rerrarded  as  the  most  prominent  candidate  for  the 
place.  The  effect  of  tlie  letter  on  the  really  kind-hearted  Henry, 
and  on  the  Council,  was  decisive.  Not  a  further  lisp,  as  we 
understand  it,  was  heard  of  removing  the  prisoners. 

JeffersMii'M  course  drew  forth  the  gratitude  and  unbounded 
plaudits  of  the  IJritish  ctHcers.  Major  General  Phillips,  repre- 
sented l)y  tlic  Baroness  of  Kiedesel,  in  her  entertaining  letters 
fruni  America,  aa  an  amiable  and  agreeable  man  in  pri- 
vate life — but  certainl}"  cliaracterized  by  intense  ])ride  and  inso- 
leuce  in  all  liis  communicatioos  with    the  Bcbels " — on  thia 
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occasion  became  gimdoDB  and  "  emphatically  extolled  Mr.  Jef- 
fersoo^a  delicate  proceedingB.^' *  Id^jor  General  the  Baron  de 
Biedeeel  repeatedly  and  artleaBlj  poured  ont  his  thanks,  and 
those  of  bis  wife  an^  children/'  and,  says  GiranUn,  his  efiii- 
sions,  wbicb  flow  firom  the  heart,  irresistibly  engage  our  sym- 
pathiee."  Brigadier  General  Specht,  and  some  inferior  officers, 
the  Baron  de  Geismer,  De  Unger,  and  othere,  wrote  most  grate- 
fnl  expreseiona  of  their  thanks.  Jefferson's  oourteoos  and  libe- 
ral replies  are  quoted  from  by  Girardin.  He  wrote  Phillips : 

**  The  great  canse  which  difides  oar  coantrie«  b  not  to  be  decided  by  indlTidaal 
animcsities.  The  harmony  of  private  societies  ciinnot  weaken  national  efforts.  To 
eontribuu^  bj  neighborly  intercourse  and  attentioa  to  make  olheni  happy,  ia  the 
Attest  mud  tmemt  way  of  being  happy  oonelYW.  Am  then  •entiments  seem  to 
have  direeted  jow  coadmt,  «•  ibodd  be  at  wnriM  m  iUbetmli  wcm  we  aot  Io 
pmerro  the  aaino  tenper  of  nlnd." 

This  18  the  close  of  a  letter  to  the  young  and  polialied  De 
U  filler,  who,  wo  believe*  was  bat  a  lieutenant  in  a  Genuan 
regiment : 

Wlion  tbo  oooiw  «f  eraatt  dull  haim  msortd  ym  to  Aitul  mmim  ot 
action,  where  huurels  not  mgistened  with  the  blood  of  mj  eooatrj  nay  be  gathered, 
I  diall  urge  any  sincere  prayers  for  your  obtaining  every  honor  and  preferment 
which  may  gladden  the  lieari  of  a  soMier  On  the  other  hand,  should  your  fond- 
oees  for  philoaopby  resume  its  nterited  ascendency,  is  it  impossible  to  hope  that  this 
anezploiwd  oonntrj  may  tempt  yoar  leiidtnce,  by  holding  OQl  maleriala  wbweaith 
to  b^ld  a  fame,  fbonded  on  the  happineiBi  and  not  on  the  ealaoitief  of  humaa 
•atnre  f  Be  this  aa  it  maj— a  phUoaopber  or  a  aoldier— I  wlih  jon  peFtonaUj 
■any  Mioiaeew" 

We  have  before  mentioned  Jefferson's  playing  duets  on  the 
violin  with  another  yonng  officer,  Bibby, aid-de-camp  of  Frat^ier, 
who  fell  at  Saratoga.  Ilis  lionse,  his  library,  his  philosophical 
apparatus,  hia  musical  ingtrurnents,  his  table,  were  thrown  open 
t^»  the  foreign  officers.  His  beautiful  and  attractive  wife,  when 
her  health  j^ermitted,  contributed  a  brilliaat  bhare  to  the  amuse- 
ment  of  these  captive  strangers. 

General  Riedesel  rented  and  lived  at  Colli^,  the  seat  of  Philip 
Mazzei,  a  short  distance  from  tlie  eastern  base  of  Monticello. 
IIitnr?elf  and  the  Baroness  were  freipient  visitors  of  Mr.  Jelier- 
sou — tlic  latter,  especially,  who  iu  every  dome^stic  strait  (not  an 

Bo  eav^  Girardin,  who  wrote  with  all  the  letters  before  him  :  and  ko  glvei  flie  fkOli 
eUA  we  farUwr  samto  in  regard  to  tke  other  olBeecB  (pp.  136, 327). 
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extraordinary  thing  with  an  ill-regulated  commiasariat  and  four 
thousand  extra  months),  applied  to  him  with  the  freedom  of  an 
old  neighbor.  Her  Amaconian  stature  and  practice  of  riding 
like  a  man,  greatly  astonished  the  Virginia  natives ;  but  tradi- 
tion represents  her  as  a  cordial^  warm-hearted,  highly  intelligent, 
and,  withal,  handsome  woman,  whose  moderate  penchant  for 
gossip,  and  not  unfr^nent  blunders  in  talking  and  pronouncing 
English,  only  contributed  to  the  amusingness  of  her  lively  con- 
versation. Were  we  a  moonUwry  we  could  give  some  specimens 
of  those  blundetrs  with  which,  in  after  years,  Mr.  Madison  waa 
often  ^  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar.'' 

With  the  warm-hearted  Germans,  Mr.  Jefferson  waa  an 
unbounded  favorite.  His  disregard  of  official  rank — ^his  putting 
a  lieutenant  on  equal  terms  of  respect  and  cordiality  with  a 
general  where,  as  in  the  case  of  De  Unger,  bis  personal  claima 
were  equal — ^was  incomprehensible  to  them.  His  philosophic 
tastes,  his  fine  scholarship,  his  warm  and  cultivated  love  of  art, 
his  easy  hospitality,  were  the  theme  of  letters  to  all  parts  of 
Germany,  and  these  letters,  in  some  instances,  found  their  way 
into  the  gazettes,  and  Jeffersou's  name  became  a  known  and 
honored  one  among  the  reading  men  of  Europe.  A  pleasing 
proof  of  this,  and  of  the  gratitude  of  his  present  guests, 
occurred  some  years  afterwards  (1TS8),  during  a  trip  of  his  iVuiii 
Paris  tlirough  some  of  the  German  States.  Stopping  at  a  town 
where  a  Hessian  regiment  was  in  garrison,  he  unexpectedly 
encuuutered  the  Baron  de  Geismer  (wlio  liad  written  him  <.»nee 
or  twice  since  his  return  to  Europe),  and  who  was  now  delighted 
to  see  him,  and  at  once  announced  his  arrival  to  his  brother 
officers.  Many  of  these  had  not  been  in  tlie  American  war,  but 
they  had  heard  the  regimental  traditions  of  this  kind -hearted 
and  muniticent  stranger;  and  tiiey  now  flocked  about  him; 
enthusijistically  welcomed  him  to  the  Father-land  ;  "  spoke,  as 
Girardin  quaintly  observes,  "of  Virginia  with  sensibility,"  and 
pressed  u]>on  him  a  series  of  atteutious  which  it  would  have 
taken  a  month  to  accept. 

These  are  pleasant  |)ictures.  But  the  tapestry,  unfortunately, 
has  anotlier  siile.  Very  soon  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  noble  stand 
against  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  his  neighbors  in  favor  of 
the  Convention  ]*risoners — his  kindly  attentions  to  their  officers 
— ^we  shall  find  his  property  conaigued  not  only  to  pluuderi 
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but  to  wanton  deT«8tati<m— his  ^  roofe  given  to  the  flAines," 
and  if  not  his  flesh  to  the  eagles,"  tbAt  of  his  servants  to  the 
more  terrible  talons  of  the  pestilence^a  partienlar  and  studied 
attempt  made  to  seize  his  own  person— and  all  this,  not  by  some 
fierce  partisan  out  from  under  the  eye  of  his  superiors,  bnt  by  the 
orders,  and  a  good  share  of  it  under  the  immediate  eve,  of  the 
British  Lieatenant  General  in  America  1  But,  wo  gladly  add, 
no  German  hand,  it  is  believed,  applied  the  torch,  no  German 
spur  urged  the  hot  pursuit  1 
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Jefferson  chosen  Governor  of  Virginia-^ ohn  Page  his  Competitor— Gloomy  Coudaioa  of 
AflUn~P*rtfoalwl7  to  In  th«  Bonlh— WaakMM  of  «he  three  Sonflwni  8toto»  Stolie- 

tiral  and  Natural  Canscs  therefor — The  British  Plan — War  trnnsffrreJ  to  the  Puuth— 
War  changes  in  its  Spirit— British  Conunissioners  to  Bribe  Americans— Their  Strange 
IbnfflMto— <7ondition  of  Virginia— Her  Natural  Exposure  to  the  Enemy— No  Forttleft* 
tiona — Her  Militia  without  Arms — A  Narsery  of  Hen  and  Provtoions — How  freely  ate 
snpplit'il  th<'f»c  to  the  Canse — Bnt  wholly  destitute  of  defensive  Strength— Wa>^hineton 
BfspoDMiblc  for  her  Military  Policy — Never  was  State  so  exposed  to  Invasion — General 
lIatihewB*a  Invaaton  b^re  Jeflbnon's  AceeMioii— Colonel  Lftwion'a  Aeeoont  of  i^- 
Dangers  in  the  West — Hamilton,  Briti»K  Governor  of  Detroit— His  AtroeHtra  to  limn 
rican  Pri;»oncrs — His  projected  Campaign  of  1779 — Colonel  Clarke  had  taken  Kaskat* 
kias — His  Winter  March  against  Hamilton— Incredible  Hardiihip8 — Takes  St.  Vincenat 
and  eoptans  HunOton— Baado^li  eraqiaiM  Olnriw  to  HOTBlhal— Hemflton  placodin 
Lrow— General  Phillips  interferes — Jefferson  consults  Washington— Waxliiiirt^n'^ 
Beply— Retaliations  menaced  on  both  Sides— Was  Betaliation  by  Americans  expe< 
dtont?— Maehlnations  to  and  ont  of  Oongnn— Tirgtoto  rttlflM  Fkench  Treatieo— Sptdn 
declares  War — Jefferson  takes  Poi^seadon  of  Western  Coont^y— Anec<l<»to  of  Colonel 
Clarke — Territorial  Claims  of  Virpinin  opposed  in  Congress — State  Uitrlit*-  Connt 
d'Estaing  arrives  on  the  Co^i — Fruuch  and  Americans  attack  Bavaunuh — Webster 
and  oUier  BrKiah  OOeet*-- CUnton  takM  Charietton— LoimsV  Tlrgtola— LoMea  •! 
Monk's  Corners — British  Advance— Tarleton  cut*  Buford  to  Pioros — Dcacriptioa  of 
Tarleton  and  hia  Legion — Lee'tt  Statements  respecting  British  Cruelties — A  theory  on 
the  Subject — Campaign  sospended— De  Knlb  sent  South- Energetio  Proviaiona  of  Yir> 
gfnfa  A  Fatal  Lack— Efforts  of  tho  Tbgtola  Ladies— Governor  Jelllirson*o  Aetlvi^i— 
Letter  to  Washington —Impressment  as  a  Substitute  for  Money — Jeffcr'^on"'^  T'nser- 
tional  Spirit— His  Letters  to  Washington,  Gates  and  Stevena— He  adhere  to  Washing- 
ton—Battle of  Ganden— 4nuunefyi1  Oondoot  of  VfrgiiJalDiltli  Dnmpter  ■orprtoed  by 
Tarleton— Corn wallis  kept  inactive  by  Illness  of  his  Troops — Gloomy  Prospects  of  thi 
South — Jefferson's  Lf  ttrrs  to  Wfu«hingtnn,  Stevens,  and  Gates — Virginia  Militia  desert 
— Governor's  Proceedings  thereon — His  further  Letters — Gates  requests  no  more  Men 
•Ottt-^eflbraon*f  BeplyM)perationB  fa  Wostem  Tirgfala— Prcijoet  ogataot  I>etroit. 
Governor  consults  Washinf^t on-- CiivcH  Clarke  nn  OptiDti— Clarke  tirmirijo*  the  Hostilo 
Tribes — Border  Heroism — Project  against  Detroit  renewed — The  Governor  asks  Aid  of 
General  Washington— Survey  of  the  Month  of  the  James— Qovemor  applies  to  have 
tha  French  Fleet  Winter  In  the  Chesapeoko— An  Error  of  Oirardin— Proceedtaga  of 
Virginia  Legislature — C<irnwanis  a'haneoa  on  Xorth  <'iirnlina — Clinton's  infamous 
Proclamation — FuUy  carried  out  by  Coruwallis — Coruwallu's  intercepted  Letter — His 
Oondnet  oonddered— Oonseqnenoeo  of  H— Battle  of  Kfag*i  Movntiin— Toilea  hong 
—Gates's  Remarks  thereon— Just  Retaliation— Ita  Bflbot  Oood->Bflbot  of  tiM  Batttt  of 
King'a  Mountain— GatoB  onporaeded  by  Oroaaa. 

Om  the  fint  day  of  Jane,  1779,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  choeen 
Governor  of  Virginia.  He  was  the  second  Bepublican  incain- 
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bent  of  that  ofHce,  taking  the  place  of  Patrick  Ilenry,  who, 
havin::  served  three  years,  was  disqualified  by  the  Constitution 
for  a  reclectiou  for  tlie  space  of  the  next  three  years.  Mr. 
Jeffei'son's  early  friend,  Jolin  Page,  was  his  competitor  on  tliis 
occ.i-ioii.  He  had  served  at  the  head  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
in  that  capacity  had  acted  as  Lieutenant  Governor.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  ability,  an  active  patriot,  and  belonged  to  a 
family  of  great  influence  in  the  State.  The  competition  between 
him  and  Jefferson  was  involuntary  on  the  part  of  both;  and 
was  followed  by  explanations  between  them  evincing  a  high 
sense  of  delicacj  and  mutual  respect 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  thirty-six  years  old  when  he  entered  upon 
tlie  chief  magistracy  of  Virginia.  The  period,  in  the  opinion  of 
General  Washington^*  was  more  gloomy  in  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  country  than  anj  by  which  it  had  been  preceded.  The 
last  campaign  had  been  productive  of  few  important  results  on 
either  side.  Bnt  the  French  alliance,  without  yet  introducing 
into  the  country  anything  like  a  counterpoise  to  the  British 
strength^  had  infused  a  fatal  security  into  the  public  mind. 
Enlistments  were  far  more  difficult  to  be  procured.  Men  were 
not  BO  willing  to  leave  their  all,  when  it  was  no  longer  urged  by 
necessity  and  despair.  The  State  legislatures  reflected  the 
public  feeling,  and  their  eflforts  were  proportionably  languid. 

For  the  South,  a  new  and  gloomier  era  was  opening. 
Hitherto,  the  active  operations  of  ^  war,  and  consequently  its 
direct  and  desolating  ravages,  had  been  principally  confined  to 
the  North.  Bat  the  unescpected  degree  of  resistance  made  by 
the  Ooloniee,  or  States,  aa  a  whole,  and  the  now  open  adhesion 
of  France,  compelled  the  British  Government  to  change  its 
policy.  That  government  had  become  convinced  that  the  pros^ 
pect  of  reconquering  the  entire  country  was  all  but  desperate. 
The  fertile  Southern  provinces  had  fbwer  natural  or  artificial 
defences  than  the  N<urthem,  and  they  were  far  more  thirdy 
populated.  Georgia  contained  bnt  ahont  twenty-seven  thousand 
irhite  inhabitants,  South  Carolina  atibut  ninefy-three  thousand, 
and  North  Carolina  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  thou- 
dand.  The  three  together  did  not  contain,  by  nearly  iifty 
thousand,'  the  number  of  whites  in  Massaehusotts  alone,  while 

*  See  his  Correspondence  of  ttejnar. 

*  U.  S.  Censofl  of  ISjU,  foUo  Mittcui,  p.  xxxi.  We  have  followed  ito  estimate  for 
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their  territory  was  more  than  double  that  of  New  England 
entire.'  The  scattered  agricultural  population  of  the  South  could 
not  be  easily  concentrated  for  military  purposes ;  the  low  level 
country  where  most  of  its  population  then  resided,  was  unfavor- 
able for  defence  by  irregular  troops,  and  was  particularly  acces- 
sible to  a  foe  by  means  of  its  rivers ;  while  the  remote  and  isolated 
position  of  these  States,  with  respect  to  most  of  the  stronger 
parts  of  the  Confederacy,  cut  them  off  from  the  chance  of  speedy 
snccor  except  by  sea.  But  notwithstanding  the  strong  fleets 
sent  from  France,  the  British  had  generally,  thus  far,  main- 
tained an  incontestable  snperiority  in  the  !N'orth  American 
waters.  They  could  strike  a  sudden  and  serious  blow,  from 
Kew  York,  at  any  point  south  of  Gape  Charles — in  fact,  sonth 
of  Cape  May — before  an  efficient  resistance  conld  be  matured 
ont  of  the  provincial  militia,  necessarily  intent  most  of  the  time 
on  their  occupations  as  husbandmen,  and  long  before  reinforce- 
ments of  regulars  could  arrive  from  those  northern  points,  where 
the  presence  of  the  main  force  of  the  enemy  and  the  consequent 
policy  of  the  American  commander-in-chief,  kept  them  princi- 
pally concentrated. 

The  British  plan — adopted  some  time  in  1778,  and  just 
entered  upon  before  the  close  of  the  campaign  that  year — was, 
therefore,  to  seize  and  utteriy  subjugate  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
Unas,  restoring  them  by  one  decisive  effort  to  the  Crown,  and 
returning  the  people  to  their  allegiance  by  reSstablishing  royal 
governments.  This  poin  t  gained,  the  career  of  reconquest  north 
was  to  be  governed  by  circumstances.  The  control  of  the 
Chesapeake,  the  naturaJ  outlet  of  such  an  immense  region  of 
country,  was  a  prize  worth  a  determined  struggle.  Tn  any 
event,  then,  Virginia  was  to  become,  ultinutely,  the  debatable 
ground,  for  the  three  Southern  States  were  certain  not  to  be 
given  up  without  a  protracted  and  bloody  struggle  to  save  them 
by  their  northern  sisters.  Yirginia,  particularly,  lying  next 
them,  would  fiercely  put  forth  her  last  and  most  desperate 
efforts  for  their  protection. 

Tlie  war  was  to  change  as  much  in  its  character  as  in  its  the- 

1TT5,  In  regard  to  the  three  preceding  Olitai.  Li  tt*  mnb,  ii»  whole  po|iidatlaB  cf 
llMMchnsetts  is  given  at  362,000. 

>  Georgia,  Soath  and  North  Carolina  eontain,  aooording  to  the  bast  aalhorttr, 
m.m  nqiKire  tniip<t ;  New  BiiglMid,  wtin,  M}18IH  of  itUSk  MUm  (ibea  Iwi  tttoe 
inhabited)  compriBca  35,000. 
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atre.  Ilirherto,  some  moderation  had  been  observed  l»y  tlie 
invaderii,  becau.>e  tliev  did  not  retfanl  conciliation  as  nrtoriv 
hopeless.  Parliament  sent  three  Comniib&ioners  (Carlisle,  Eden, 
aad  Johnstone),  to  (»f!er  terms  to  the  Colonies,  in  the  spring  of 
1778.  Tiiey  readied  Philadelidiia,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, in  Jane.  Congress  refused  to  negotiate  on  any  other  \)ims 
than  rliat  of  a  recognition  of  American  independence  and  tl»e 
withdrawal  of  the  British  forces.  Tlie  Commissioners  thereupon 
made  un  ctiort — perhaps  the  real  one  for  which  they  were  sent 
— to  divide  and  disatfect  the  Americana,  and  to  seduce  over 
their  officers  and  prominent  men,  by  direct  bribes  and  by  muni- 
ficent promises  of  influence,  titles,  and  estates  in  the  country 
when  it  should  be  brought  back  to  its  allegiance.  This  attempt 
prodaced  Terj  little  effect,  and  Congress  finally  forbade  all 
further  communication  witli  these  emissaries.  The  latter, 
therefore,  on  the  3d  of  October,  issued  a  manifesto,  which  they 
sent  to  Congress,  the  State  legislatures,  and  scattered  a<  widely 
as  possible  among  the  people,  containing  this  remarkable  avowal 
of  the  fatore  spirit  in  which  the  war  would  be  carried  on : 

"  The  policy^  aa  well  as  benevolence  of  Great  Britain,  have  thuM  far  checked 
th«  extreiBes  of  war,  whm  they  teod«d  to  diitraai  »  people  ^  eooaidered 
m  our  fellow  safa|eott|  and  to  dMoUte  a  eonntrj  thortly  to  become  «  eonroe  of 
natiuJ  ftdvaiit-tge  :  but  when  that  country  professes  the  unnatural  deaign,  not  onlr 
of  estranging  herself  from  u«,  liut  of  uiort  tr  ipiti'-r  li-  rself  to  our  enemies,  the  ^rhole 
eonttst  i«  ehanped  ;  and  the  question  is,  how  far  Great  Britain  may,  by  every  meann 
ta  h€T  jKnoer^  detiroy  or  rennkr  u$eU$t  a  eoniMtffion  contrived  far  h§r  ruin,  and  for 
the  aggrandiaemeiit  of  Fnnoe.  Under  such  oiroumatancea,  the  Uwi  of  aelf-preeer* 
valion  moat  direct  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  if  th«  Briti$h  Colonien  are  to 
l>fom-'  n n  arcesfton  to  Franm,  mil  iir§ei  htr  to  rmukr  lAol  ae0$$9ion  of  a»  UitU 
wmU  to  her  a*  posaibU." 

If  theae  extraordinary  declarations  were  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidation,  none  the  less  was  it  also  intended  they 
should  be  literally  and  fearfdlly  executed  1 

Let  us  now  pause  a  moment  to  glance  at  the  condition  of 
Virginia,  and  her  preparedness  for  the  part  which  she  would  be 
Boon  called  upon  to  play.  Tlie  Chesapeake  gave  her,  practically, 
as  extended  a  line  of  sea-board  to  be  defended,  as  any  other  State 
— whik'  ii  superior  naval  power  could,  with  a  few  ships  at  the 
moutJi  of  that  great  estuary,  blockade  her  entire  coast,  except 
in  the  unimportant  matter  of  transit  between  tlie  ports  within 
the  bay.     liar  numerous  navigable  rivers  gave  an  enemy  easy 
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and  rapid  access  to  all  her  principal  towns,  and  to  nearly  all 
her  portable  or  destructible  resources  bevoini  tliose  of  mere 
agriculture.  Tier  great  artery  of  population,  trade,  and  wealth, 
was  the  James.  A  forty-gun  ship  could  ascend  this  as  far  as 
Jamestown,  and  by  lightening  herself,  to  Harrison's  bar.  Ves- 
sels of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  could  proceed  to  Warwick, 
and  those  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons  to  within  a  mile 
of  Richmond.  The  State  had  but  four  aruied  vessels,  mounting, 
in  all,  sixty-two  guns,  and  two  or  three  armed  boats,  of  little 
consequence,  and  this  flotilla  was  tiot  manned  well  enough  to 
make  it  fit  for  serious  service.  It  would  have  required  more 
means  than  the  United  States  had  at  their  disposal,  to  put  the 
Virginia  waters  in  a  state  of  eflicient  defence  ;  and  there  wa-* 
not  yet  a  fortification  on  them,  ]>r<»bably,  sufficieut  to  beat  off, 
and  certainly  not  to  stop  one  or  two  frigates. 

The  militia  of  tlie  State  consisted,  nominally,  of  the  able 
bodied  male  freemen  between  sixteen  and  fifty  yeare  old — com- 
prising about  iit'ty  thousand  able  bodied  persons,  being  less  than 
one  for  each  square  mile  of  territory  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  State.'  These  were  required  by  law  to  provide  them- 
selves  with  the  arms  used  in  regular  service — but  this  had  been 
but  very  imperfectly  done  before  the  Kevolution  ;  and  the  ser- 
Ticeable  arms  which  the  opening  of  the  Kevolution  had  found 
in  the  country,  had  been  to  a  most  serioos  extent  withdrawn  to 
supply  the  troops  sent  out  of  the  State.  At  the  present  time 
(1779),  the  lower  portion  of  the  State  was  nearly  disarmed ;  the 
middle  portion  was  almost  as  destitute,  except  of  gnns  provided 
to  destroy  game,  and  therefore  of  little  value  for  military  ser- 
viee.'  West  of  the  Bine  Bidge,  the  hardy  borderers  were  better 
armed,  and  they  bore  the  deadly  rifle. 

Ko  part  of  the  militia  was  thoroughly  disciplined — ^and  not 
a  man  in  a  hundred  of  them  had  ever  seen  the  face  of  an  armed 
enemy.  It  was  mostly  composed  of  husbandmen,  who  owned 
real  estate,  and  whose  presence  was  all-important  at  home,  in 
the  summer,  to  plant,  cultivate,  and  secure  their  crops.  Being 
thinly  scattered  over  an  immense  extent  of  country,  they  could 
neither  be  collected  suddenly,  nor  called  from  home  without  a 

*  There  are  61,853  mpmn  aiilet  in  Virgfaiift— abovi  3,000  more  Uian  in  eU  New 
EBfrlend. 

*  Terrenon,  ft  utile  later,  coBpnted  Oere  waa  oim  iiick  gui  aOj  to  fimr  ar  >lea 

militiunen! 
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Tast  loss  to  themselves,  and  to  the  store  of  provisions  throughout 
the  United  States.  1  hero  were  about  two  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  slaves  *  in  the  State.  These  were  actuated  bj  no  gene- 
ral desire  to  escape,  <>r  join  the  enemy — and  not  a  few  would 
hsTe  borae  arms  bravely  for  their  native  land.  But  the  threats 
or  promises  of  a  present  foe,  scrupling  (as  we  shall  see)  at  no 
immediate  deception  or  subsequent  cruelty,  was  sufficient  to 
induce  multitudes  of  this  simple  people  to  make,  what  proved 
to  themselves,  an  unfortunate  change  of  masters;  and  they, 
therefore,  required  to  be  watched  and  removed  to  places  of 
flecurity,  in  case  of  an  invasion. 

Tirginia  was  strong  in  a  class  of  resources.   She  was  a 
nnrsery  of  raw  soldiers,  horses,  and  provisions.   She  poured 
these  forth  liberally  during  the  war.    But  from  the  circum- 
Btasces  already  mentioned,  she  had  no  defensive  strength.  A 
email  hostile  fleet,  favored  by  the  wind,  could  suddenly  ascend 
any  of  lier  navigable  rivers,  and  seize  any  of  her  towns  almost 
without  the  shadow  of  opposition.   Her  regulars  were  fitting 
<mt  of  the  State.   Her  militia  could  not  be  kej>t  gathered  for 
protracted  periods  for  the  defence  of  towns.   There  was  not 
money  to  pay  them — and  the  loss  of  their  crops  would  bring  on 
larnine.    They  could  not  be  collected  soon  enough  to  oppose  a 
sudden  descent  of  shipping,  nor  could  tliey,  of  course,  anything 
lite  keep  up  with  tlie  m(>venient8  of  8hip|>ing.    And  supposing  a 
few  hundred  ot"  tlieni  could  first  throw  themselves  into  an  untur- 
titied  town,  what  were  they  against  one-half  the  number  of 
well-arinetl  regulars?    Yet  an  enemy  having,  like  England,  the 
necessary   forces  and  sliipping,  c<Hild  always  suddenly  tlirow 
more  than  man  for  man  upon  a  given  point.    The  Jtfensice 
strength  of  Virginia,  then,  witliin  her  own  borders,  was  but  a 
shadow — a  name.    It  was  wundei  t'ul  that  this  fact  was  so  little 
understood — so  slowly  seized  upon,  by  the  enemy.    But  the 
fatal  want  <>f  arms  in  Virginia  wiis  probably  unknown  to  the 
enemy.    From  the  nu  n  and  supplies  she  sent  out,  she  wore  the 
appearance  of  being  a  great  magazine  of  both.    The  State  winch 
could  spare  so  much  to  the  others,  must  needs  be,  it  would 
wem,  abandautlj  supplied  at  home.   Thej  did  not  understand 

<  Jefl^reon,  fn  bto  Votet  on  Vtrgfnte  (Qaeiy  yni.),  eompates  the  free  tnhabitenta  in 

Vt^t  at  '2''0>-'i2.  anrl  tlip  slaves  at  270, 702.  We  are  inclined,  from  the  examination  of 
later  data,  to  tbiuk  tliat  be  placed  the  estimate  of  freemen  too  low,  uud  of  alaves  too 
U^-tat  we  have  aotlNn  dopMted  firom  Us  entliorttar. 
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that  the  lioness  was  meeting  the  liunter  on  the  skirts  of  tlie 
wood — making  battle  for  licr  yonng  as  far  as  possible  from  her 
lair,  instead  of  in  that  lair !  AVhether  this  was  good  or  bad 
policy,  will  be  an  after  question.  But  whether  good  or  bad, 
neither  Governor  Kenrj,  nor  Govemor  Jefferson,  nor  any  other 
civil  officer  or  officers  in  Virginia,  was  accountable  for  it.  The 
responsibility  rests  solely  on  the  best  aod  greatest  soldier  of  the 
devolution.  A  Virginian  himself,  he  was  bound  to  feel  for  her 
as  much  as  the  common  good  would  permit.  If  Virginia  suf- 
fered for  the  common  good,  in  the  dreary  scenea  Boon  to  nnrell 
before  us,  she  suffered  well  and  wisely ! 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  portions  of  the  extreme  Southern 
States  then  principally  inhabited  were  not  naturally  adapted 
to  defence  by  irregular  troops,  or  by  the  weaker  force.  The 
same  remark  applies  equally  to  Virginia.  The  lower  coun- 
try stretches  away  in  broad  plains,  for  immense  distances, 
unbroken  by  undnlations  sufficient  to  prevent  the  most  effi- 
cient operation  of  cavalry.  There  were  unbridged  rivers 
which  those  acquainted  with  the  fords  could  sometimes  take 
advantage  of  to  gain  on  the  pursuer— there  were,  occasionally, 
difficultly  threaded  moraases,  which  might  be  lurked  in — ^there 
were  bodies  of  forest  dense  enough  to  impede  the  free  and  rapid 
action  of  armies.  But  these  were  temporary  and  limited  con- 
veniences to  fbgitives.  The  assailant,  if  master  of  the  streams, 
received,  on  the  whole,  far  more  benefit  than  injury  from  them 
even  in  pursuit  And  a  runaway  slave  or  a  toir  soldier  was 
generally  found  to  point  out  the  ford,  or  furnish  the  key  to  the 
morass.  For  many  days'  march  there  would  scarcely  be  found 
a  hill  steep  enough  to  break  a  charge  of  cavalry — ^to  check  or 
turn  aside  the  steady  onward  roll  of  the  wave  of  war.  We  have 
no  intimate  local  knowledge  of  Eastern  Virginia,  but  we  doubt  if 
there  is  in  the  whole  tide-water  region,  a  single  strong  natural  fast- 
ness— a  single  dark  defile,  where  the  determined  few  could  give 
bloody  welcome  to  the  many — where  hunted  men  could  eafcly 
lurk  to  pounce  liku  birds  of  prey  on  exposed  detachment?,  and 
carry  terror  and  conflagration  into  the  surj)ri8ed  midnight  camp. 

In  a  word,  regarded  in  every  point  of  view,  never  was  there 
a  state  or  country  where  the  aggresrate  inhabitants  were  so 
numerous — where  thev  stood  nlivsicallv  and  intellectuallv  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  invader,  and  employed  the  same 
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arms  and  systems  of  war — wliicli  lay  iiioro  completely  at  the 
mercy  «>f  a  c(>ni{>arativo  handful  of  well-discipliutid  and  well- 
proviiled  assailants. 

When  Governor  Jefferson  took  the  chair  of  State,  the 
British  scheme  for  conquering  the  three  Southern  States  had 
been  entered  upon  and  partly  carried  out.  Savannah  was 
taken,  near  tlie  cloee  of  December,  177'^,  l>y  an  overwhelming 
force.  Sunbury  soon  after  surrendered  ;  and  thus  Georgia, 
i^hoUy  incapable  of  resistance,  had  fallen,  at  a  blow,  at  the 
foot  of  the  inyader.  South  Carolina  liad  been  also  entered,  and 
Charleston  seTerelj  menaced ;  but  the  hot  weather  had  caused 
a  loll  in  operationB.  In  tlie  last  month  of  Governor  TTenry'B 
term,  a  detachment  of  two  thousand  men  from  Sir  Henry 
Clinton^s  forces  at  New  York,  commanded  by  General  Mat- 
thew, had  made  a  short  inroad  into  Virginia,  captured  Fort 
Nelson,  burnt  Suffolk,  destroyed  an  immense  amount  of  public 
and  private  property,  cominitted  every  species  of  atrocity  on 
their  march,  and  then  retired,  without  encountering  beyond 
a  shadow  of  opposition — ^without  the  loss,  so  far  as  appears, 
of  a  man.' 

Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Lawson  wrote  Gtoyemor  Henry, 
May  13th : 

"  Tlie  cruel  and  linn  id  dopredafinns  and  rapine  committed  on  the  unfortunate 
and  defenceless  inbabituutfl  who  huvu  fuUcii  withio  their  reach,  exceed  almoi«t  ouy- 
thing  yet  beurd  of  witbln  the  dfde  of  tlwir  tragic  dbplay  of  savage  barbaritj— 
bomehold  furnitiire,  etoek  of  all  kind,  hooaea,  ond  in  abort  almoet  every  qwdet  of 
periabnble  property  ore  eftetwJIy  destroyed,  with  unn<U>nting  furv,  by  those  devils 
incarnr»to:  murder^  re^iu,  nqM,  vioUncf,  fill  up  the  dark  catalogue  of  their  detest- 
able traiijiactions.  •  •  •  •  I  met  numbers  of  the  anfortunate  and  distressed 
iababitauts  flying  from  the  rapid  approach  of  the  enemy,  with  each  circumstances 
of  ^atreas  na  Inngoago  eannot  paint." 

While  the  preceding  events  were  taking  place  on  the  sea- 
board, Viiginia  was  also  very  seriously  menaced  from  the  west. 
Detroit  was  the  headqnarters  of  some  active  British  partisang, 
who,  descending  easily,  by  means  of  the  Maumee  and  Wabssh 
rivers,  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian  territories,  coiif^trnitly 
Stirred  np  the  fierce  and  restless  tribes  on  the  Oliio  and  Mis- 
sissippi to  attack  the  frontier  settlements  of  the  United  States. 
The  British  military  commanders  at  Detroit  proyided  the 

*  See  Girardin,  pp.  333-33S. 
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Indians  with  amis,  and  nsuallj  sent  with  them,  on  their 
important  expeditions,  enough  British  or  Toiy  soldiers  to  give 
system  and  breadth  to  their  depredations — ^to  impart  perma- 
nency and  thorough  effect  to  them,  without  mitigating  any  of 
their  horrors.  They  had  erected  a  fort  at  Kaskaskias,  on  the 
river  of  that  name,  near  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi, 
planted  some  other  posts  farther  north,  and  were  now  making  a 
formidable  head  for  further  operations.  What  those  operations 
would  be,  unless  vigorously  arrested,  the  scenes  at  Wyoming, 
Wilkesbarre,  and  Cherry  Valley,  in  the  preceding  campaign, 
fearfully  attested.  In  trntli,  the  whole  western  frontier,  north 
of  Virginia,  was  now  a  region  of  utter  desolation — its  little 
towns  of  white  settlers  and  pioneer  fanns  depopulated — every 
evidence  of  the  hand  of  civilization  reduced  to  aslies  or  black- 
ened ruins — its  inhabitants  slain,  carried  into  a  barbarous  cap- 
tivity, or  driven,  stripped  of  all  their  property,  within  the 
denser  settlements.  The  next  wave  of  this  savage  inundation 
was  to  break  over  "Western  Virginia — the  present  State  of  Ken- 
tucky— "  the  dark  aud  bloody  ground" — as  it  became  appropri- 
ately called. 

Henry  Hamilton  was  military  Governor  of  Detroit,  and  he 
was  well  fitted,  by  his  activity  and  his  strong  relentlessncss  of 
temj)er,  for  the  prime  mover  in  an  Indian  border  war.  Mr. 
Tucker,  in  his  Life  of  Jefferson,  makes  a  liberal  effort  to  rescue 
the  memory  (»f  this  man  from  the  imputations  which  rest  on  it. 
"Wlien  a  boy,  he  had  personally  known  Ilaniilton,  and  slian-d 
his  hospitality;  and  he  avers  that  he  possessed  all  the  qualities 
of  a  gentl('!iian.  and  that  "there  was  nothing  to  show  that  ]\e 
wanted  hinniinity.'*  "We  doubt  not  these  facts,  nor  the  sincerity 
of  the  beliefs  expressed  by  the  writer.  But  the  testimony  is 
at  best  but  negative.  It  is  said  '"the  Prince  of  Darkness  is  a 
gentleman  /"  Not  the  voice  of  direct  tradition  alone  fixes 
ineffaceable  stains  on  Hamilton's  name.  Kis  own  manifestoes 
and  proclamations  oifering  n  reward  for  scalps  and  none  for 
prison ci-s,  were  afterwards  made  to  confront  him.  It  was  after- 
wards made  to  appear  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Virginia 
Council  of  State — a  body  made  up  of  as  good  lawyers  and 
elevated  men  as  there  were  in  that  State— that  in  the  prison  of 
the  then  little  village  of  Detroit,  under  the  direct  command  and 
eye  of  Hamilton,  cruelties  had  been  practised  on  Americab 
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prisoners  wliich  were  only  outdone  by  those  of  the  Indians 
themselves.  One  American  prisoner  had  been  thrown,  in  tlie 
depth  of  a  northern  winter,  loaded  with  irons,  into  a  dungeon, 
and  been  denied  lire  or  bedding.  To  add  mental  to  bodily 
torture,  he  bad  it  coostantly  held  out  to  him  that  he  was,  sooner 
or  later,  to  be  given  np  to  the  Indians,  to  be  put  to  death 
b/  torture.  When  brought  bo  low  by  his  sufferinga  that  he 
appeared  about  to  die,  he  was  taken  out  and  better  cared  for; 
bat  before  he  recoyered  ability  to  walky  he  was  returned  to  his 
dungeon  and  irons.  Having  lain  there  t'rruii  January  to  June, 
with  the  short  reprieve  already  mentioned,  and  being  brought  a 
second  time  to  death's  door,  he  was  again  taken  out.  It  was  in 
proof  that  war  parties  of  the  Indians  who  liad  brought  prison- 
ers to  the  neighborhood  of  tlie  fort,  liuding  no  reward  offered 
for  captives,  there  put  them  to  death,  and  then  carried  in  their 
reekiog  scalps  to  the  Qovernor,  "who  welcomed  their  return 
and  success  by  a  discharge  of  cannon  1"  It  was  in  proof  that, 
where  a  prisoner  already  bound  to  the  stake,  and  "the  fire 
thready  Idndled,"  was  dexterously  withdrawn  and  secreted,  a 
large  reward  was  offered  for  his  recovery,  and  that  a  servant 
being  tempted  by  this  to  betray  the  place  of  his  concealment, 
Philip  Dejean,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  of  Detroit,  was  sent  with 
a  party  of  soldiers  to  take  him;  that  they  threw  him  into 
prisoD,  where  the  agonized  man  "soon  expired,  under  the 
perpetual  assurances  of  Dejean  that  he  was  to  be  again 
restored  into  the  hands  of  tJie  savages."  His  deliverer  from 
the  savages,  when  enlarged,  "was  bitterly  reprimanded  by 
Governor  Hamilton."  The  Virginia  Council  of  State  at  the 
same  tioie  declared: 

"  Tlicir  pn«oiiors  with  nai  have,  on  the  other  hand,  beentTMted  with  humanitj 
tod  moderation  ;  tht  y  hiwe  Ix  cn  fed.  on  all  occasions,  with  wholesome  and  plenti- 
ful food,  suttVrcd  tu  go  iit  Urge  within  extenBtve  tracta  of  country,  treated  with 
fibend  bosphalttj,  permitted  to  live  In  the  fitmilles  of  our  dtbcus,  to  labor  for 
diemMlvea,  to  require  tnd  ei^oy  proftts,  Mid  fiiudlj  to  purtio^te  of  tho  primnpal 
bcaeftts  of  oocioty,  priii]«ged  from  ill  bardeu.** 

All  the  preeediiig  facts  were  officially  found  by  as  high  and 
digniiied  a  tribunal  as  ever  sat  in  Virginia* — and  on  testimony 

*  The  deefslon  nf  the  Oomefl  of  fltat«,  formally  attested  by  their  Clerk,  will  be  found 
bJetTer^on'-^  Appendix.  Xotc  A,  vol  1.  p.4Bl,  of  Bllldolph'ieditkm.  Wo 

have  not  looked  it  up  in  the  Uoogreaa  ediUon.) 
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collected  by  as  brave  and  as  lioiiorable  a  man  as  ever  belonged 
to  tluit  State.*  And  we  are  not  aware  that  any  attempt 
has  been  made  to  impeach  its  accuracy  by  counter,  proof. 
Mere  negative  testimony,  in  such  a  case,  is  wholly  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  English  military  officers, 
within  whose  particular  jurisdiction  lay  the  Sugar  House,  and 
the  Jersey  Prison  Ship,  and  the  vaults  of  the  dead  crammed 
with  prisoners  at  Charleston,  were  "  gentlemen."  Tarleton  was 
an  accomplished  gentleman  in  his  address,  and  so  was  the  far 
more  fell  Marquis  of  CornwalHs.  Had  any  one  met  these 
"gentlejnen  "  at  their  (usually)  patrician  homes,  before  liie  war, 
it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  he  would  have  been  delighted  with 
their  accomplishments,  their  liberality,  etc. ;  and  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  he  would  have  heard  among  their  associates,  or  their 
dependents,  anything  "  to  show  that  they  wanted  humanity," 

Hamilton  was  preparing  for  a  great  move  against  Virginia 
in  the  spring  of  1779.  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clarke — well 
termed  by  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  the  Hannibal  of  the  West — 
had,  in  the  autumn  of  1778,  advanced  with  two  or  three  hun- 
dred Virginia  borderers  into  the  wilderness,  to  prevent  the 
tragedies  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley  being  reenacted  in 
Virginia  before  the  close  of  that  year.  He  had  descended  the 
Mouoogahela  and  Ohio  to  the  great  falls  of  the  latter  river,  and 
then  struck  across  the  conntry  for  Kaskaskias.  His  troops  sub- 
sisted mostly  on  ground-nuts  until  the  wilderness  was  traTersed. 
They  entered  and  surprised  Kaskaskias.  The  fiery  partisan  did 
not  permit  his  famishing  troops  to  stop  to  ecit  till  the  other  posts 
were  also  surprised!  He  was  now  in  a  position  to  bridle  the 
neighboring  sayages,  by  striking  them  in  detail,  atid  breaking 
up  their  combinations  before  they  were  matured.  To  dislodge 
him,  therefore,  was  all-important  to  the  enemy.  Hamilton 
resolved  on  this,  and  then  to  ascend  the  Ohio,  and  by  the  aid  of 
an.Indian  army  to  sweep  the  whole  country  as  far  east  as  Fort 
Pitt — ^now  Pittsburg.  This  would  make  the  Alleghanies  the 
western  limits  of  the  possessions  of  the  United  States — and  aU 
the  territory  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  affluents  would 
be  reconquered.  To  be  ready  for  prompt  action  in  the  spring, 
Hamilton  descended  the  Wabash  to  8t  Yincenne  (now  Yin- 
connes) — repaired  and  fortified  its  dismantled  fort— commenced 

>  Colonel  George  lU^en  Clariie. 
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hk  arrangements  with  the  saTages — aud  made  his  dispositions 
to  attack  Kaskaskias  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit. 

Fortunately,  he  was  matched  against  a  far  better  and  more 
decisive  soldier  tlian  Iiiniself.  Learning  from  a  Spaiii^^h  trader 
who  arrived  at  Kaskaskijis,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  that  llamiL 
ton,  in  his  fancied  security,  had  weakened  himself  by  dispatch- 
ing liis  Indian  allies  to  prevent  reinforcements  from  reacliing 
Clarke,  by  the  Oliio,  and  also  to  commence  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion on  the  front  lei's,  the  American  commander  immediately 
dtteniiined  to  strike  the  lii*st  blow,  "lie  was  sensible  the 
ivmJuuoii  was  as  desperate  as  his  situation,  but  he  saw  no  otlier 
probability  of  securing  the  country."*  Sending  a  small  galley, 
mounting  two  four-pounders  and  tour  swivels,  t<»  tnrce  her  pas- 
sage tip  the  Wabash,  to  await  further  orders  a  few  miles  below 
St.  Vincenne,  he  commenced  his  own  march  across  the  country 
for  that  place,  on  the  7th  of  February,  at  the  head  of  one;  hundred 
and  thirty  men.  A  portion  of  tiiis  force  were  volunteers — the 
"younc^  men  of  the  country."  The  rest,  young  and  old,  turned 
out  to  guard  their  towns,  which  might  be  fallen  upon  in  Clarke's 
absence. 

It  required  no  less  than  sixteen  days  for  the  little  band  to 
travense  the  comparatively  narrow  sj)ace  between  tliem  and  the 
foe — now  the  southern  apex  of  the  conically-shaped  territory  of 
the  State  of  Illinois — and  they  suffered  incredible  hardships  in 
their  march.    Clarke  said  ia  his  dispatches : 

**  Although  so  Bmall  a  body,  it  took  me  sixteen  dajs  on  the  route.  The  iocte' 
■encj  of  tbe  iwiiani  Ugh  wmtcrt)  tte^  feemed  to  tbrttteo  dM  loM  of  the  expodi- 
tfon.   Wbea  within  three  leagues  of  the  enemy,  ia  a  direct  line,  it  took  us  fire 

deya  to  cro«s  the  drowned  land^i  of  the  Waba-sh  River,  having  to  wnde  often, 
upwards  of  two  leagues,  to  our  hr<>:ist  in  water.  Had  not  tlie  weatlicr  been  warm, 
we  mu^  have  perished.  But  ou  the  evening  of  the  23d,  we  got  on  dry  laud,  in 
sight  of  the  eMBiy;  «ai  at  wren  o*cloek  anio  tbo  ■ttioir,  befefo  Ihey  katv 
eauthiag  of  vs.** 

The  town  being  well  affected  towards  the  United  States, 
^immediatel J- surrendered  with  joy,  and  assisted  in  the  siege.'' 
Hie  fort  contained  eighty  British  soldiers,  three  caDDon,  and  some 
moonted  Bwivels.  Clarke  had  no  "  expectation  of  gaining  it 
until  the  amval  of  his  artilleiy."  The  firing  continaed  eighteen 

1  n.irke's  di^jpatch  to  the  Govenior  of  Vireinia.  Thifl  singnlarly  modo'^t  and  interest 
lag  document  will  be  found  in  Jefferson's  Works.   Randolph's  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  i5L 
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hoiu"s.  When  the  moon  set,  the  second  niglit,  he  tlirew  up  an 
entrenchment  within  rifle-shot  of  their  stronfrest  battery,  and 
**in  fifteen  minuter"  (lie  does  not  specify — we  suppose  wlien  it 
became  b*<^ht  enoui^h  to  see  in  the  morning)  tlie  sheeted  volleys 
of  the  border  rifle  had  silencetl  two  of  the  cannon.  It  had  now 
become  impo.-sihle  for  the  cannouiers  to  serve  tlieir  guns,  for 
men  accustomed  to  hit  the  eye  of  tlie  panther  crouching  to 
spring,  foun<l  no  difficulty  in  marking  an  exposed  hand's-hreadth 
of  a  man's  j>erson  tli rough  the  port-holes.  Seven  were  thus 
instantly  disabled  ;  and  it  was  found  in  vain  to  continue  tlie 
struggle.  Ilaniilton  and  his  men  surrendered  as  prisoners  of 
war.    What  fui*ther  happened  let  Clarke  relate : 

**  In  the  height  of  thb  action,  an  Indian  party  that  had  been  to  war,  and  taken 
two  priflonen,  came  in,  not  knowing  of  tw.  Heuing  of  them,  I  dispatched  « 
party  to  give  them  battle  in  the  cominonfi,  and  got  nine  oi  them  with  the  two 

pri.<oiK'rs,  who  proved  to  be  Frenchmen.  Ileiiriiig  of  a  convoy  of  poods  from 
Detroit,  I  sent  ti  party  of  8ixty  iiumi,  in  armed  bouts  well  niovinted  with  swivel-i,  to 
meet  them,  before  they  could  receive  any  intelligence.  They  met  the  convoy  fortj 
leagnes  up  the  river,  and  mmde  a  iniie  of  the  whole,  taking  forty  priaonere  and 
about  ten  thonaand  ponnda  worth  of  gooda  and  proriaioua;  alao  the  mail  from 
Canada  to  Governor  Hamilton,  containing,  however,  no  news  of  importance.  Bot 
what  crowned  the  Ereiicriil  joy,  was  the  arrival  of  William  Morri-*,  my  express  to 
yoQ,  with  your  letters,  which  gave  general  satiafaction.  The  soldiery,  being  made 
senaible  of  the  gratitude  of  their  conntry  for  fheir  aervioea,  were  ao  moch  elated 
thai  they  woold  havo  attempted  the  redoction  of  Detroit,  had  I  ordered  them.** 

Clarke  ^  got  only  one  man  wounded !  Not  being  able  ti 
lose  many,  he  made  them  secure  themselves  well." 

John  Randolph  afterwards  said :  ''The  march  of  that  great 
man  (Clarke)  and  his  brave  companions  in  arms,  across  the 
drowned  lands  of  the  Wabash,  does  not  shrink  from  a  compari- 
son with  the  passage  of  the  Thrasymene  marsh."'  The  mere 
battle  of  St.  Yincenne  dwindles  to  the  proportion  of  a  mote, 
compared  with  that  of  Thrasymenns.  But  it  was  the  taming 
point  which  probably  settled  the  possession  (the  utijpotsideHa)  at 
the  Peace  of  Paris,  of  a  territory  vastly  larger  than  that--all 
Italy — which  was  the  stake  between  the  Carthaginian  and  the 
Roman.  The  Carthaginian  won  the  battle,  but  lost  the  stake. 
Clarke  won  both.  If  Hannibal  was  four  days  and  four  nights 
in  the  Clubiuii  luarbli,  iu  summer,  the  Virginians  were  five  days 

*  See  Ua  Better  to  ft  Hew  Eoigfauid  Senator,  fto..  Deo.  U,1S14. 
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in  the  wintry  torrents  of  the  Wabash  I'  Randolph's  compari- 
son of  tlie  men  was  not,  tlierefore,  so  very  absurd  ! 

The  menTinn  of  the  exploits  of  this  favorite  l)or(ler  liero,  has 
Bcduced  us  irito  a  soiiu'wliat  disproportirmed  prolixity;  but  we 
cannot  })romise  not  to  repeat  the  offence  where  Clarke's  name 
occui-g.  There  is  a  romance  in  his  deeds  more  captivating  than 
that  of  fiction. 

llainiltoirp  men  were,  of  necessity,  mostly  released  on 
parole;  but  himself,  his  tool  D^jran,  who  was  in  t!ie  fort,  and  a 
Captain  Laniothe,  who  was  the  next  mo.st  j)rominent  instrument 
in  tiie  atrocities  eommitted  on  Americans — who  liad  commanded 
volunteer  scalping  parties,  whieli  had  spared  neither  age  nor 
Bex — were  sent  prisoners  to  Williamsburg,  wliere  they  arrived 
in  June,  soon  after  Mr.  Jefiei-son's  accession  to  the  Chief  Magis- 
tracy. Tlie  "  murders,  rapines,  rapes,  and  violence of  Gene- 
ral Matthew's  invjufiion,  the  preceding  month,  had  not  tended 
to  soften  public  feeling  on  the  subject  of  these  men's  enormi- 
ties;  and  the  Governor,  by  the  unanimous  advice  of  his  Coun- 
cil, after  a  full  examination  of  the  facts,  and  after  the  Unding 
heretofore  mentioned,  ordered  all  three  to  be  put  in  iroDB,  con- 
fined in  the  dungeon  of  the  public  jail,  debarred  from  writingi 
and  excluded  from  conversation,  except  with  their  keeper. 
There  was  nothing  secret,  however,  about  the  affair,  the  Execu- 
tive order  being  published  in  the  Virginia  Gazette. 

General  Phillips  (of  the  Convention  prisoners)  on  seeing  this 
order,  addressed  Governor  Jefferson  a  long  letter,  claiming  that 
the  charges  against  Hamilton  were  not  sufficiently  proved,* 
doubting  the  right  of  ike  £ltate  authorities  to  enter  upon  mea- 
sures of  retaliation,  and  assuming  that  having  been  admitted  to 
a  capitulation,  the  prisoners  were  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  prisoners  of  war.  He  entreated  the  Governor, 
therefore,  to  review  his  decision.  And  remembering  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's prompt  and  efficient  interposition  for  himself  and  his  com- 
panions, in  March,  the  proudest  man  of  the  proudest  country 
on  earth  "  (aa  Mr.  Jefferson  once  termed  him),  continued  thus : 

1  Clarke  ^ays  tho  ■n-eath'-r  wan  "  warm."  We  are  atraln  reminded  of  Gifford's  anec- 
dote. Who  know-  whiit  CItirke  would  liiive  called  wai-m  Wfuthtr  in  February?  The 
tpoter  up  to  their  arrapit^  conld  not  have  tiet-n  warm  at  that  time  of  thf  year!  And  if  wo 
were  institatiDg  «  compamoa  betwocn  the  peraonal  safferiogs  of  the  commandera,  we 
wovMnot  onH  to  lUtotha*  Haaafbal  kept  UMotfoal  of  the  water  bjr  rMiiiff  kit  Uut 
•lepliant ! 

*  Geueral  Phillips  bad  not,  we  aappoie,  a  line  of  the  twlimony  before  him  I 
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**F!roiii  aiyvMideiiee  in  Tirginia,  I  have  oouoeiTed  the  moat  Ikvorable  idea  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  oonntrj ;  and  from  my  personal  aoqnaintanoe  with  yoo,  ^r, 

I  am  led  to  imagine  it  must  have  been  very  di»ouant  to  the  feeUngs  of  your  mind 
to  inflict  «iu-h  a  weight  of  miMTj  and  Stigma  of  diflgraee  upon  the  unfortunate 

geuilemaa  in  queatiou." 

The  last  qneetion  raised  by  General  Phillips  was  a  yerj 
grave  one.  Governor 'Jefferson,  therefore,  immediately  for- 
warded a  copy  of  the  capitolatioQ  to  General  Washington,  ask- 
ing his  opinion.  He  said:  There  is  no  other  person  whose 
decision  will  so  authoritatively  decide  this  doubt  in  the  public 
mind,  and  none  with  which  1  am  disposed  so  implicitly  to 
comply." 

Tlie  General  answered,  that  when  he  first  received  an  account 
of  the  proceedinp^,  he  liad  no  doubt  of  tlieir  propriety,  as 
being  founded  in  j>rinci})les  of  a  just  retaliation;"  but  that  on 
consultiui];  with  some  of  his  othcers,  it  seemed  to  be  their 
opinion  that  the  capitulation,  "even  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  Miade/'  should  protect  Hamilton  from  any  uncommon  sever- 
ity. Whether  it  was  expedient  to  continue  his  continenient, 
"from  motives  of  policy,  or  to  satisfy  our  people,"  the  General 
)>rofe8sed  himself  unable  to  determine;  but  if  \t  was  ffon>\  he 
ihou<;lit  a  i>articular  account  of  Hamilton's  conduct  ought  to  he 
published  to  the  world.  He  thought  he  might  "unquestion- 
ably, without  any  breach  of  public  faith,  or  the  least  shadow  of 
imputation,  be  conlined  to  a  room,"  and  he  added:  "1  should 
not  hesitate  to  withhold  from  liim  a  thousand  privileges  I  might 
allow  to  common  prisoners."* 

This  letter  seems  to  show  that  General  "Washington  had  no 
doubts  as  to  the  prisoner's  guilt,  that  he  was  disposed  to  make 
Hamilton's  rigorous  confinement  a  question  of  policy,  and  not 
one  turning  on  the  efiect  of  a  capitulation,  and  finally,  that  he 
indirectly  advised  a  course  which  did  not  admit  Hamilton  to 
the  usual  privileges  of  a  prisoner  of  war.  In  effect,  then,  he 
settled  the  principle  in  conformity  with  the  action  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Executive. 

This  answer  reaching  the  Oouncil  in  the  Governor's  absence, 
they  ordered  the  irons  to  be  removed  from  the  prisoners ;  and, 
on  the  Governor's  return,  it  was  further  determined  to  send  the 
prisoners  to  Hanover  Court  House,  and  allow  them  there  tc 

*  Bee  Sparks  «  Wasluugtoa,  vol.  vi.  p.  316. 
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remain  at  large,  within  certain  reasonable  limits,  taking  their 
parole  in  the  usual  manner."  '  Hamilton  and  his  jissociates 
refused  to  subscribe  the  portion  of  the  parole  requiring  them  to 
uUer  nothing  to  the  prejudiee  of  tlie  United  States — and  they 
were  remanded  to  their  confinement,  but  not  again  placed  in 
irons.  Dejean  and  Lamothe  soon  yielded,  and  were  enlarged. 
Hamilton,  "aspiring  to  the  fame  of  a  martyr,"  held  out  until 
advised  by  Phillips  (now  exchanged  and  in  New  York)  *'that  his 
suiit-rings  would  be  perfectly  gratuitous."* 

The  Hritieh  coniinaiiderH  highly  resented  these  proceedings, 
and  blustered  in  proportion.  Tlieir  Commissary  of  Prisoners 
declared  no  more  Virginians  would  be  exchanged  until  the 
affair  w:is  satisfactorilv  adjusted.  As  if  in  retaliation  of  Hamil- 
ton's  treatment,  Capt.  Willing,  an  American  officer,  was  })laced 
in  close  confinement  in  irons  ;  but  the  British  commanders,  not 
quite  liking  to  make  a  direct  issue  on  Hamilton's  conduct, 
accused  Willing  of  cruelties  towards  British  subjects  at  Xatchez. 
This  was  not  known  to  the  Virginia  Executive  until  after  the 
determination  to  parole  Hamilton  and  his  associates  j  and  as  the 
information  of  Captain  Willing's  confinemeut  and  release  came 
to  them  together,  their  former  action  was  not  revoked.  But 
immediate  measures  were  taken  to  prove  to  the  enemy  that  their 
menaces  were  scorned — and  that  henceforth,  in  Virginia,  the 
outrages  which  were  perpetrated  or  sanctioned  by  British 
officers  on  Americans,  would  be  fully  retaliated.  A  prison- 
ship  was  at  once  prepared ;  a  cartel  about  to  proceed  to  New 
York  was  stopped;  a  Virginia  officer  on  parole  at  Williams- 
burg, who  expressed  liis  fears  that  his  parole  would  be  revoked, 
was  exhorted  to  face  like  a  man  menaces  likely  to  end  in  empty* 
words.   Yet  the  Goyemor  sternly  added : 

**  Their  officers  and  soldiers  ia  otir  hands  are  pledges  for  your  safet j ;  we  ar« 
decennincd  to  UM  tiiai  M  anob.  Iron  will  bt  iwtaUated  by  iron,  but  a  great  mulii* 
plication  on  distinguiihed  ottjeoto ;  priwin-thipt  bj  priMowdilpi^  and  like  for  lilw  in 
B«neraL*** 

.r<  fferson  was  now  thoroughly  roused.  He  wrote  General 
Washiugton,  October  8th : 

"I  am  afraid  I  ihaH  lieKifter,  ]Mt1inp%  be  oMIged  to  giro  jow  fceeHency 

>  Council  Minntee.  *  Qinrdln.  p.  WT. 

•  JnOwmm  to  OotoMl  IhUhewi,  October,  Vm,  . 
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tome  trouble  in  aiding  me  to  obtain  information  of  the  Aituro  ur^age  of  oar 
prison«'rs.  I  ?ih:t!l  give  inini<Mliate  orders  for  liavinc  in  reaiiinos!',  every  engine 
which  the  enemy  have  contrived  for  the  destruction  of  our  unhappy  oiti/.cns,  capti* 
Tftled  hj  tbem.  Th«  ptMentiment  of  then  operatioiit  if  ihookiDg  beyond  exprM> 
•Son.  I  pny  Heaven  to  avert  them ;  but  nothing  in  this  woild  will  do  it,  bnt  n 
proper  conduct  in  the  enemy.  In  evety  event,  I  shall  rerign  mjself  to  the  hard 
neceaaity  under  which  I  shall  act." 

Here  the  contest  a})pcar8  to  have  dropped.  The  British 
commanders  did  not  receive  a  sliadow  of  concession  from  the 
Virginia  Executive,  but  they  did  not,  according  to  promise, 
think  it  expedient  to  make  the  least  discrimination,  in  any  re- 
spect, against  present  or  future  Virginia  prisoners. 

It  would  be  a  piece  of  assumption  to  undertake  to  decide 
that  the  leaders  of  our  Revolutionary  armies,  with  all  the  tacts 
before  them,  judged  erroneously  in  resorting  bo  slowly  and 
untcpially  to  the  terrible  code  of  retaliation.  It  seemed  to  be 
feared  that  with  a  foe  usually  superior  in  the  field,  and  in  the 
heart  of  our  countrv,  it  woidd  not  do  to  incur  so  fricjhtful  a  risk. 
But  in  our  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  under  precisely  ana- 
logous circumstances,  and  when  we  had  twice  or  three  tinu's  as 
many  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  as  they  had  in  ours, 
on  a  memorable  occasion.'  the  Executive  of  the  United  States 
nnflinchingly  resolved  to  carry  out  retaliation  to  the  letter — 
though  it  a})peared  at  the  time  that  it  must  lead  to  such  an  exe- 
cution of  prisoners,  as  was  never  before  heard  of  in  civilized 
war — nay,  practically,  to  giving  no  quarter  in  future  on  either 
side.  In  that  case,  the  aggressor  was  glad  to  retreat,  with  ill- 
disguised  humiliation,  from  his  attitude.  We  are  apt  to  think 
that  when  the  weaker  power  makes  up  its  mind  to  fight  for  its 
rights,  it  is  the  path  of  true  prudence  as  well  as  honor,  to 
fight  for  all  of  them,  and  throw  everything  into  the  scale  I 
Mankind  have  learned  that  despair  is  a  dangerons  antagonist ! 
The  wise  man  does  not  willingly  throw  himself  upon  the  feeblest 
animal  that  turns  desperately  at  baj,  resolved  to  sell  its  life 
dearly  I 

Again,  we  say,  far  be  it  from  ns  to  reproach  the  wise  and 
gallant  men  of  the  Kevolntion  for  not  resorting  to  this  dread 
extremity  ;  but  we  cannot  but  believe,  had  they  done  so — had 
iron  been  retaliated  with  iron — prison-ship  with  prison-ship— 

'  When  the  British  Governmcut  Uireatened  to  hang  for  liigh  treason  twenty-three 
Xrlshmen  eaptored  In  the  American  armj  at  Qoeenstown. 
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enmmed  ehaniel-Taiilt  with  crammed  chamel-Tanlt — ^rape, 
murder  of  non-combatantB,  arson,  and  the  like,  with  a  militaiy 
execation  for  every  offence — ^that  thon|^  the  horrors  of  an  unna- 
tural contest  iiiiglit  have  been  for  a  little  while  increased,  they 
vouM  have  been  sooner  ended ;  that  the  aggregate  of  woe  would 
have  been  lessened ;  and  that  half  of  what  did  occnr  would 
liavc  fallen  on  tlie  heads  of  the  aggressors.  And  then  the 
Americau  soldier  wonld  have  marched  against  the  foe  feeling 
that  he  had  a  guaranty  against  any  but  the  necessary  contin- 
gencies of  war,  in  the  fact  that  his  country  held  "  pledges  for 
his  .safety  "  against  others,  and  would  "  use  them  as  such  ;"  and 
with  the  sweeter  solace  tliat  the  venn^eance  of  his  country  hung 
like  a  guardini^  thunderbolt  over  his  home. 

We  shall  not  attempt  a  history  of  the  disgraceful  factions  in 
Congress,  and  some  other  circles,  in  1779 — the  iiuichiiuitions 
against  "Washington — the  base  proposals  to  patcli  up  a  se|>arato 
peace  with  England,  leaving  France  to  shift  for  herself — the 
etfort  to  defeat  the  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  with  the 
latter  pow  er — the  spread  of  minors  in  New  England  that  France 
would  ultimately  sacrifice  it.-^  fisheries  for  concessions  to  her- 
self elsewhere,  and  in  the  southern  States,  that  she  would  cer- 
tainly enforce  all  the  claims  of  the  Si)ain*8h  Bourl>ons  on  the 
Mississij»j)i — and  many  other  eipially  unprincipled  ^suggestions — 
a  portion  of  which  emanated  in  persoTial  ambition,  another  por- 
tion iu  local  interest,  and  another  portion  still  in  British  emis- 
saries, and  in  that  concealed  disaflection  which  had  been 
roused  into  greater  virulence  by  its  ancient  }>rejudiec  against 
France,  and  by  the  prospect  that  the  American  and  French 
arms  combined  would  probably  ultimately  triumph  in  the 
struggle. 

On  the  Bccmd  day  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  the 
legislature  which  elected  him  to  ofliice  formally  ratiiied  tha 
French  treaties,  declaring  them  binding  on  the  common- 
wealth "  of  Virguua.  This  separate  and  nnconditional  action, 
showing  that  in  no  event  could  a  separate  peace  be  patched  up 
with  England  without  at  once  dividing  the  Union,  was  cen- 
sured very  warmly  as  arrogant  and  anti-federal  by  those  whose 
hopes  or  prospects  it  suddenly  and  effectually  blasted! 

Spain  declared  war  against  England  iu  Jane.  Her  previous 
offer  of  mediation  between  that  power  and  her  opponents,  had| 
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in  the  United  States,  led  to  a  general  expectation  of  speedy 
peace.  That  was  one  of  the  principal  proximate  canses  of  those 
langtiid  preparations  to  continue  the  war,  already  mentioned, 
which  so  dtsconraged  General  Washington,  and  which  exer- 
cised so  disastrous  an  influence  throoghont  the  campaign  of 
1779. 

Before  hearing  of  &e  Spanish  declaration  of  war  (though 
really  after  it  was  declared)  Qoyemor  Jefferson,  sharing  in  the 
general  opinion  that  peace  was  near  at  hand,  fdt  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  take  a  formal  possession  of  that  Tsst  territory  extend- 
ing westward  from  the  south  line  of  Yirginia  to  the  Missiseippi, 
and  northward  'to  the  great  lakes— claimed  to  belong  to  the 
Steto  originally  by  charter,  and  now  by  the  additional  title  of 
conquest*  The  object  was  to  secure  it  to  Yiiginia  and  to  the 
TTnion  in  the  approaching  treaty  of  peace — the  impression  then 
being  universal  that  the  principle  <^  tiH  jpomdetis  (that  each 
retain  the  possessions  they  had  acquired,  or  were  in  actual  pos- 
session of)  would  prevail  in  the  formation  of  that  treaty.  Per- 
sons were  therefore  dispatched,  under  a  military  escort,  to 
ascertain  bv  celestial  observations  where  a  continuation  of  tlie 
Boutheru  boundary  line  of  Virginia  (latitude  3G°  SO'^)  would 
intersect  the  Mississippi ;  to  erect  a  fort  near  that  point ;  to 
measure  the  distance  from  the  intersection  to  the  month  of  the 
Ohio;  and  to  extend  a  chain  of  forts  from  thence  northward 
towards  the  great  lakes.  Colonel  George  Kogers  Clarke  was 
intrusted  with  the  latter  duty.  All  these  measures  were  per- 
formed ;  and,  as  foropcen  from,  the  outset,  the  most  important  of 
them — the  military  occupation — proved  a  measure  as  well 
adapted  to  a  coutinuance  of  the  war  as  for  an  advantageous 
peace. 

The  establishment  of  Fort  Jefferson  in  the  southwest  amrle 
of  the  claimed  territory  (now  Kentucky)  gave  serious  offence  to 
the  friendly  tribe  of  Cliickasaws,  who.  inhabiting  the  northern 
portions  of  the  j>resent  States  »>f  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  and 
Western  Tennessee,  claimed  tlie  regions  lying  on  tlie  lower 
waters  of  the  Ohio,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Cumberland  Tiivers 
(in  other  words,  Western  Kentucky),  as  tlieir  hunting  grounds. 
Colonel  Clarke,  as  dashing  a  diplomatist  as  soldier,  so  far 

>  "  That  ooantey  was  oon,*'  Mid  Joki  Randolph,  "  by  »  4Mbto  titte,  by  chartnr  aal 
Maqnaat" 
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changed,  their  views  on  the  subject,  that  they  Babseqaentlj 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  fort  when  it  was  pressed  bj  hostile 
northern  tribes.  He  bad  more  difficnlty,  however,  with  the 
fierce  clans  who  resided  on  the  Missonri,  the  Illinois,  the  Des 
Moines,  and  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Bnt  he  plajred  them  off 
with  consummate  dexterity  against  each  other,  and  none  of 
them  were  very  anxious  for  a  direct  rupture  with  the  terrible 
soldier  whoee  name  was  now  pronounced  with  awe  in  the  wig- 
wams of  the  Iroquois,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence — 
and  in  those  of  the  Algonquins,  on  the  western  shores  of  Lake 
Superior. 

A  striking  instance  of  Clarke's  ascendency  over  the  minds 
of  the  Lidians,  and  of  the  characteristics  which  gave  him  that 
ascendency,  is  recorded  in  &e  *'Kotes  of  an  Old, Officer/'  an 
eye-witness  of  what  he  describes: 

"The  Indians  came  in  to  the  treatj,  at  Fort  Washington,  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  except  the  Shawahanecs,  the  most  conceited  and  warlike  of  tho  Abori- 
gines, the  first  in  at  a  battle,  the  last  at  a  treutj.  Three  hundred  ut  their  finest 
varrion,  mt  off  in  ell  their  paint  and  feathen,  filed  into  the  council-house.  Their 
number  and  demeanor,  lo  vnunial  at  an  oecaalon  of  this  tort,  was  altogether  nnez- 
pectcd  jintl  su?picious.  The  Cnitcd  States  stockade  mustered  seventy  men.  In  the 
centre  of  the  ball,  at  a  little  table,  sat  the  Commissary  Oeneral  Clarko,  tlio  inde- 
fatigable esfoxirge  of  these  very  marauders.  General  Richard  Eutkr  luid  Mr. 
Paieons.  There  was  also  present  a  Captain  Denny,  who,  I  believe,  is  still  alive, 
and  can  attest  this  ttorjr.  On  the  part  of  the  Indiana  an  dd  eoiincn<iacbeni  and 
war-chief  took  the  lead.  The  Utter,  a  tall,  raw-boned  fellow,  with  an  impudent  and 
Tfllainous  look,  made  a  br>i.«terons  and  tlircateiiing  speech,  which  operated  elTect- 
maIU  on  the  j»af->ion3  of  the  Indians,  wlio  set  up  a  prodigious  wlioop  ut  every 
pause.  He  concluded  bj  presenting  a  black  and  white  wampum,  to  siguif;  thejr 
were  prepared  for  either  erent,  peace  or  war.  CHarice  ezhihited  the  lame  unaltered 
and  earelofls  coontenanee  he  had  ahown  daring  the  whole  fcene,  his  head  leaning 
on  Ua  left  hand,  and  his  elbow  resting  on  the  table.  He  raised  his  little  cane,  and 
pn«hcd  the  sacred  wampum  off  the  table  with  very  little  ceremony.  Kv«Ty  Indian, 
at  the  same  time,  started  from  his  seat  with  one  of  those  sudden,  simultaneou.«,  and 
peculiarly  earage  sounds,  which  itartle  and  disconcert  the  stoutest  heart,  and  can 
neither  bo  deecribed  nor  foigotten.  At  this  jnnctnre  Clarice  rose.  The  scrvtinis- 
log  eye  cowered  at  his  glance.  He  stamped  his  foot  on  the  prostrate  :ui<l  iiHulted 
symbol,  and  ordered  them  to  leave  the  hall.  Tliey  did  .«o,  apparently  involuntarily. 
They  were  heard  all  that  night  debating  in  tho  bu-nhcs  near  the  fort.  The  raw- 
boned  chief  was  for  war,  the  old  sachem  for  peace.  The  latter  prevailed,  and  the 
next  nondog  they  came  back  and  sned  for  peace.** 

Tho  representatives  of  the  other  States  in  Confj^ross  did  not 
view  with  favor  these  extensive  territorial  claims  of  Virginia. 
Xhej  urged  some  veiy  sensible  reasons  against  the  pretensions 
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of  that  State,  <iiul  some  excessively  absurd  ones.  Among  the 
latter  waa  the  one  tliat  the  sovereignty  and  all  aj^pertaining 
rights  of  tlie  Crown  had  descended — been  transferred  by  the 
Revolution — to  C<>!i<rress;  a  doctrine  more  repugnant  to  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  than  even  to  the  present  Constitu- 
tion. And  Congress  showed  some  disposition  to  legislate  in 
regard  to  the  claims  of  Companies  (the  Vandalia  and  Indiana 
Companies)  which  had  acquired  such  title  as  they  had — Indian 
purchases — in  express  contravention  of  the  laws  of  Virginia. 

Virginia  had  already  made  propositions  which  she  regarded 
as  liberal,  in  offering  to  unite  with  the  States  having  unappro- 
priated lands,  in  furnishing,  without  compensation,  the  Conti- 
nental soldiers  of  those  States  which  had  not  such  lands,  as  much 
as  she  gave  to  her  own,  if  Congress  saw  fit  to  make  that  stand- 
ard general — and  to  leave  it  to  Congress  to  decide  the  quota  of 
lands  to  be  thus  furnished  by  the  contributing  States.  But  for- 
tonately  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  Bepublic,  she  iirmlj  met, 
at  the  threshold,  the  absurd  pretence,  or  tendency  to  a  pretence 
of  sovereignty  in  Congress,  and  planted  herself  firmly  on  the 
doctrine  of  a  pure  State  sovereignty,  except  so  far  as  the  States 
had  expressly  conferred  that  sovereignty  on  the  Gk>vemment  of 
the  Confederation.  Virginia,  and  indeed  various  other  States, 
never  for  a  moment,  in  their  history,  took  any  other  ground 
than  this.  The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  often  acted 
as  onejpeopUf  as  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence — and  may 
they  often  do  so  again !  But  they  never  did  act  as  one  naiionf 
in  the  political  sense  of  the  term — ^nor  was  there  any  approach 
to  such  action  in  their  earlier  histoiy.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence itself  clearly  preserves  die  distinction.  It  declared 
the  thirteen  united  Colonies  not  a  free  and  independent  nation 
or  State,  but  thirteen  free  and  independent  States,''  clothed 
with  every  power  of  sovereignty.  And  the  Articles  of  Confe- 
deration which  post^ted  this  act,  equally  recognized  the  doc- 
trine of  State  Sovereignty,  except  so  far  as  it  was  voluntarily 
relinquished  by  the  terms  of  that  instrument  And  nobody 
claimed,  then,  that  any  Sovereign  State  was  bound  by  those 
articles  (though  it  should  he  hut  a  minority  of  one  State  in 
thirteen),  until  it  had  itself  expressly  adopted  them. 

The  Virginia  Legislature,  in  its  fall  session  of  1779,  in  a 
firmly  but  temperately  worded  paper,  protested  against  the 
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right  of  Congress  to  assume  any  jurisdiction,  or  riglit  of  adjudi- 
cation, oil  the  claims  of  the  Yandalia  and  Indiana  Companies.* 
Besides  the  events  already  narrated,  the  participation  of 
.  Virginia  in  the  warlike  campaign  of  1779,  was  confined  to  for- 
niflhing  her  quotas  of  different  kinds  to  the  Continental  army, 
and  in  sending  her  militia  to  snccor  the  invaded  Southern  pro- 
vinces. The  war  no  farther  came  within  her  own  immediate 
borders. 

We  have  seen  the  British  scheme  of  snbjngating  the  three 
Southern  States  arrested  temporarily  bj  the  hot  weather.  The 
arrival  of  Count  d'Estaing  on  the  Southern  coast  with  a  power- 
ful French  fleet,  produced  a  farther  diversion.  Clinton,  the 
British  Commander-in-chief,  believing  New  York  threatened, 
cautionsly  drew  himself  within  his  lines  there,  leaving  a  full 
opportunity  to  the  combined  French  and  Americans  to  strike  a 
blow  for  the  recovery  of  G^rgia,  and  to  cut  off  the  British 
army  in  Savannah.  The  latter  place,  accordingly,  was  invested 
in  September  by  three  thousand  French  and  one  thousand 
Americans,  the  latter  under  Qeneral  Lincoln.  The  siege  was 
pushed  with  vigor  for  three  weeks;  but  the  danger  of  the 
French  West  India  possessions,  and  also  the  insecurity  of  the 
fleet  in  the  autumnal  months  on  a  coast  so  exposed,  rendered 
U'Es tiling  impatient  of  the  delay.  An  assault  took  place  on 
the  Otli  of  October,  gallantly  led  by  the  French  admiral  and 
American  general ;  und  the  allied  htuudards  were  planted  upon 
the  parapet.  JJut  a  part  of  the  army  mistook  its  way  in  a  fog, 
and  a  desperate  sally — in  attempting  to  stLiii  which  Pulaski  fell 
moi  tally  wounded — drove  back  the  shattered  columns,  and  the 
day  was  lost.  Count  d'E?itaing  and  several  of  his  principal 
officers  were  wounded.   Scarcely  had  the  French  troops  reem- 

>  Itatid: 

**Wben  Tirginfa  acceded  to  the  AriiclMof  Confederation,  her  rights  of  sovereignty 
•ad  JorMiction  within  her  own  tcrritofy,  wen  nisnrad  and  Meand  to  bar,  and  cannot 
BOW  be  infringed  or  altered  without  her  coiuent.        •        •        •        •  • 

Bat  althoagh  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  would  make  great  sacrifices  to  the  com- 
mon intort^st  of  America  (as  thpy  have  already  done  on  the  Hubject  of  rcprewntution), 
and  will  be  ready  to  listen  to  any  iu^t  and  reasonable  propositions  for  removing  the 
Uttntibtt  c  in  urn  of  delay  to  the  complete  ratification  of  the  Confederation,  they  find  thcm- 
mtftm  fanpell«d  br  tlie  duties  which  thev  owe  to  their  coDStitaenta,  to  their  posterity,  to 
ttelr  eoantrj,  aad  to  the  United  States  in  general,  to  remonstrate  and  protest,  and  they 
do  hereby,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  expressly 
pTotei^l  against  any  jurisdiction  or  ripht  of  adjudication  in  Conpres*'  iipon  the  petitions 
'>f  the  Vandalia  and  Indiana  ('unipunii'-:.  or  on  any  other  matter  or  lhiii(?,  pubversive  of 
the  internai  poUcj,  civil  government,  or  sovereignty  of  thid  or  any  of  the  United  Am»r* 
«an  Slntoai  or  anwnmiilad  bj  fha  Artfetei  oftlM  CoBfMenlfon.*<^ 
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barked,  before  they  were,  as  feared,  scattered  by  a  tempest,  and 
thus  the  campaign  was  closed. 

The  leader  (»f  tlie  British  sally  was  Lieutenant-CoL^nel  "Web» 
Bter— one  of  the  best  and  most  determinod  soldiers  that  ever 
drew  a  sword — ^to  be  the  terrible,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  hon- 
orable, scourge  of  the  South,  until  he  met  a  soldier's  death. 
Indeed,  a  close  student  in  the  campaigns  of  the  South  cannot 
but  be  Bti-uck  with  the  remarkable  ability  of  several  of  that 
cluster  of  officers  who  were  hands  and  feet,  and,  we  might  add, 
staff  and  sword,  to  the  British  Lieutenant-General.*  We  will 
not  say  that  they  overmatched  their  commander,  for  the  cold, 
stem,  and,  as  he  ultimately  proved  himself,  mthless  Oomwallts, 
was  every  inch  a  soldier.  Bat  we  can  pick  ont  at  least  three 
British  Lieutenant-Colonels,  in  the  Sonthem  service  (the  nomi- 
nal colonels  of  theur  regiments  being  nsoally  absentee  lords), 
either  of  whom,  in  Sir  Henry  Olinton's  position,  would  have 
made  the  war  doubly  dangerous  to  America.  And  foremost 
among  these,  to  our  eye,  stands  Webster. 

Clinton,  relieved  of  his  fears  for  New  York,  or,  for  a  period, 
of  the  French  forces  anywhere,  resolved  to  lose  no  time 
in  prosecuting  the  suspended  Southern  scheme  of  his  govern- 
ment He  embarked  with  a  strong  force  for  Georgia,  near  the 
close  of  December,  but  his  fleet  being  dispersed  and  injured  in 
a  storm,  was  some  time  In  collecting  at  its  destination,  Tybee. 
He  reembarked  for  South  Carolina,  February  11th,  and  landed 
not  long  afterwards,  without  opposition,  on  John's  Island.  From 
thence  he  slowly  and  circnmspectly  approached  Charleston. 
Lincohi,  who  coniniaudcd  there,  was  unwilling  to  risk  the  cap- 
ture of  Ills  force  of  regulars,  called  the  "Southern  Army,"  as 
it  was  the  only  considerable  body  of  Continental  troops  in  the 
Southern  States,  cooped  up  by  greatly  superior  numbers  in  a 
place  so  indefensible.  But  the  entreaties  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  promises  of  the  Legislature,  overcame  his  better  judgment. 
Clinton,  already  strong  enough  for  an  attack,  soou  receiveil 
large  reinforcements.  Webster  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tarlet<>n 
cut  off  or  dispersed  the  American  reserves  and  militia  approaeh- 
ing  the  town.  Lincoln  having  exhausted  every  effort,  and  hav- 
ing lost  nearly  all  his  defences,  capitulated  on  the  12tL  of  May^ 

>  WelMtor,  SfmoM,  Cimtidl,  TmMob,  ete. 
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rather  than  withst«aud  the  iiiial  assault  The  surrender  incladed 
about  two  thousand  regulars,  and  a  considerable  bod j  of  militia,* 
by  far  the  aeyerest  disaster,  thus  far,  of  the  war. 

Yirgfinia  soflfered  severely  in  this  unfortunate  event.  About 
half  the  captured  regulars  belonged  to  her  Coutinental  line. 
Her  Colonel  Farker  aud* Captain  Pi  ytojj  Imd  tlie  good  fortune 
to  fall  on  the  ramparts.  <  u  neral  Woodford  perished  in  Uiat 
miserable  captivity  to  which  the  prisoners  were  subjected. 
Never  were  the  terms  of  a  capitulation  so  shamefully  violated. 
Eight  hundred  of  the  prisoners  died  within  a  year  I  He  wbo  is 
solicitoiis  for  the  horrible  details — ^he  who  has  found  his  senti- 
mentality painfully  disturbed  by  the  placing  of  irons  on  two  or 
three  prisoner-torturers  and  scalp-taken,  will  do  well  to  consult 
the  pages  of  the  historian  Bamsay.* 

One  of  the  parties  surprised  and  routed  by  Tarleton  (at 
•Monk's  Comer,  April  14th),  in  attempting  to  succor  the  town, 
comprised  the  remains  of  Baylor's  Yirginia  cavalry  regiment, 
under  litentenant-Golonel  Washington.  Hie  blow,  therefore, 
which  swept  the  last  vestige  of  a  regular  army  from  the  South, 
fell  far  more  heavily  on  Yirginia,  so  far  as  the  loss  of  men  was 
concerned,  than  on  the  State  whose  capital  passed  thereby  into 
tbe  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  lost  no  time  in  improving  this  decisive 
advanta^.  He  immediately  put  three  columns  in  motion, 
two  of  vrhich  were  to  sweep  the  interior  of  Georgia  and  South 
Garolina^,  to  make  their  subjugation  utter,  and  the  third  was  to 
advance  on  North  Carolina.  The  last,  soon  swelled  to  five  thou- 
sand men,  was  commanded  by  Lord  Comwallis.  He  advanced 
on  Camden,  and  learning  that  Colonel  Buford  was  retreating 
with  abont  fonr  hundred  Yirginia  regulars  towards  Salisbury, 
he  dispatched  Tarleton  after  him.  The  latter,  pushing  forward 
a  hundred  miles  in  two  days,  came  upon  his  game  at  the  Wax^ 
haws ;  and  if  Judge  MaTshall's  authority  (always  candid  and 
liberal  towards  the  English)  can  be  relied  on,  under  circum- 
stances of  unauthorized  craft,  little  better  than  the  violation  of 
the  whole  spirit  of  a  truce,*  he  fell  upon  an  unprepared  oppo- 

*  Clinton  returned  Im  prisoners  at  Tj.CIR.  But  thU,  ac  nrding  to  Judge  Manballt 
facloded  the  adolfc  iii«le  inbabitanta  of  the  town,  nuuaj  of  whom  had  not  borne  wntB. 

*  Historj  of  Sooth  CkroUna. 

'  Xainelv,  puttinjf  thinpn  carefallv  In  order  for  instant  attack  Trliile  the  flags  were 
pauingf  and  on  the  tecand  the  trace  had  expired,  charging  like  a  thunderbolt  op  hi«  irhoU.v 
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nent,  and  gave  no  quarter,  Three-foarths  of  Baford's  command 
were  believed  to  liave  beea  put  to  the  sword. 

We  shall  have  often  to  record  the  exploits  of  this  remarkable 
commander,  and  may  pause  a  moment  to  apeak  of  him  and  his 
terrible  "legion" — ^which  almost  every  American  has  heard  his 
Revolntionary  ancestors  describe  witli  as  lively  horror  and 
detestation  as  if  thej  had  been  a  legion  of  fiends  commanded  by 
the  arch-fiend  in  person.  We  have  said  that  Comwallis  had 
subordinates  who  were  foot,  and  hand,  and  staff,  and  sword  to 
him.  Tarleton  was  his  hunting  leopard,  glossy,  heantifnlly  mot- 
tled, bnt  swift  and  fell — ^when  ronsed  by  resistance,  ferocioos. 
Even  this  does  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Telocity  of  his 
movements*  He  was  the  falcon,  which,  when  nnhooded  and 
cast  off,  darts  with  arrowy  swiftness  on  its  prey.  Few  were  the 
commanders  opposed  to  him  whom  he  did  not  at  one  time  or 
another  wrprise — and  among  them  were  CSolonel  Washington, 
Snmpter,*  and  some  others — ^the  rery  men  more  accnstomed  than 
all  others  in  the  American  army  to  stndy  and  practise  this  line 
of  soldiership.  Tarleton  was  a  man  of  imposing,  and,  when 
necessaiy,  dignified  manners — ^his  conyersation  that  of  a  soldier 
and  well  bred  man  of  the  world.  There  was  not  an  appearance 
of  bloodthirstin^  abont  him,  and  he  knew  how  to  be  stadionsly 
conrteons  to  a  foe.  We  cannot  convince  ourselves  that  he  was 
cruel  by  nature,  or  took  any  pleasure  in  the  atrocities  committed 
by  his  band.  We  take  him  to  have  been  one  of  those  smooth, 
hard,  unfeeling  men,  often  met  with,  who  have  no  positive 
cruelty  of  disposition,  no  brtitaliaed  taste  for  mere  blood  or 
crime,  but  who  are  not  easily  overcome  by  human  distress— 
who,  with  the  decisive  promptitude  of  their  energetic  natures, 
do  what  they  regard  as  necessary  to  their  end  with  little  cere- 
mony or  compunction — who,  as  principals,  would  not  perhaps 
conunit  a  gratuitous  crime,  but  who,  as  subordinates,  'would 
unhesitatinglj  wade  through  seas  of  blood  to  obey  tiie  very 
letter  of  their  orders.  And  commanding  a  band  well  supplied 
with  those  desperadoes,  whose  prowess  in  battle  and  reliability 
in  deadly  extremity  bo  often  make  commanders  very  blind  to 
their  crimes  inflicted  on  a  foe,  we  should  not  wonder  if  Tarleton 

uTtprrparrd  oppoiientt.  Hill  wtti  Ift  Itvjw'i  pluTMe,  "too  ibttip  ptiottoe'*  fiir  u 

h(Hiorahlc  soldier. 

'  Both  of  tiM  oflieen  hwf  nuMd,  howew,  quit  wovn  wHh  Vm  •AetMlij  fht 

long  run. 
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boaght  their  devotion  and  desperate  senriccs  by  indulging,  to  a 
certain  extent,  tbeir  licentious  excesses.  Why  Buford's  men 
were  refused  quarter,  it  is  hard  to  see.  If  Comwallis  did  not 
directly  order  that  summary  digposition  of  the  matter,  he  cer- 
tainly tolerated  it ;  lie  certainly  made  himself  an  accessory  after 
the  aet.  Probably  it  was  thought  expedient,  foliowing  up  the 
Charleston  blow,  to  intimidate  all  further  effort  at  oppositiou. 
The  slaoghter  of  these  men  was  nothing  to  the  system  of  purely 
cold-blooded  cruelty  tiiat  Comwallis  soon  after  entered  upon,  and 
for  a  considerable  period  rigidly  practised.  The  soldier's  sword 
in  the  battle  Aront,  or  even  cleaTing  down  the  routed  and 
flying,  is  surely  mercy  compared  with  the  slow,  deliberate 
movements  of  the  hangman  t  How  can  we  explain  these 
thiugs  f  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Harry  Lee's  Memoirs  of 
the  Southern  War,  are  perhaps  not  very  reliable  authority 
where  he  had  either  a  debt  of  love  or  enmity  to  pay,  but  he 
wss  soldierly  man,  and  appreciated  the  qualities  of  a  soldier. 
We  cannot  conceive  what  feeling  or  prejudice  should  have 
biased  him  in  favor  of  the  British  officers  he  was  so  often 
brought  in  conflict  with.  His  coloring  of  Tarleton's  deeds  Is 
inflnitely  milder  than  that,  not  only  of  tradition,  but  of  most 
American  history.  If  we  remember  aright,  he  generally  repre- 
sents Comwallis  as  not  personally  crael  or  vindictive,  and  as 
disposed  to  prevent  the  licenses  of  his  troops.  He  traces  every- 
thing, we  believe^  to  the  array  principle,  that  orders  must  be 
obeyed — that  Comwallis  and  his  subordinates  were  but  carrying 
out  the  commands  of  the  British  Commander-in-chief.  Was 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  a  particularly  sanguinary  man  f  What  proof 
is  there  of  this!  Was  hs  not  acting  under  the  orders  of  his 
&vpa'ior8  t  In  short,  was  it  not  the  foolish  and  wicked  plan 
ail' I  Fvstem  of  the  British  Gk>vernment — as  explicitly  avowed  by 
the  publi^lled  and  never  disavowed  manifesto  of  its  three  Com- 
missioners in  1778? 

But  we  have  wandered  from  Tarleton.  Personally,  he  was 
an  admirable  Boldier.  lie  lured  with  his  men.  In  tlie  farm- 
house occupi^^  d  lV)r  tlie  iiii^'ht,  he  usually  8le])t  on  his  cloak  on 
the  lluor,  while  subordinates  crept  into  the  leather  beds.  lie 
was  sudden  as  thought  in  determination  and  movement — and 
always  as  placidly  and  inexorably  cool  as  sudden.  AVe  shall 
have  a  signal  instance  of  this  within  sight  of  Monticello. 
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lie  reminds  us  not  a  little  of  the  picture  drawn  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  in  "  Old  Mortality,"  of  James  Graliame,  of  Claver- 
house.  And  scarcely  darker  and  stranger  were  the  pictures 
drawn  of  that  terrible  warrior  by  the  hunted  Covenantei's,  than 
our  forefathers  drew  of  Tarleton.  Stripped  of  all  exaggeration, 
there  was  enough,  in  both  cases,  to  condemn  and  detest.  If 
neither  burc  the  features  of  a  common  ruffian,  it  would  require 
a  romantic  imagination  to  find  in  either  of  those  callous  and 
prompt  instrumeDts  of  wicked  power  aDythiug  to  deliberatelj 
admire. 

Tarleton  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  (Lord  Cathcart  being 
Colonel)  of  the  "  British  Legion  " — a  cavalry  corps.  Their  uni- 
form was  white,  faced  w  ith  green ;  and  the  people  of  tke  Soath 
Boon  learned  to  look  with  peculiar  horror  on  this  ominous  color 
when  a  clnmp  of  horsemen  was  seen  approaching — ^and  the  fugi- 
tive to  put  forth  more  desperate  efforts  to  escape.  Tarleton 
often,  perhaps  generally,  combined  a  body  of  picked  infantry 
with  his  legion,  when  on  action,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  eyenwhen  he  made  his  remarkable  advance  on  Baford. 
We  do  not  generally  find  any  statements  on  the  point,  but  it  is 
probable  that  when  we  hear  of  his  swift  movements  with  a  part 
infantry  force,  the  latter  were  also  mounted  until  brought  into 
battle.  Such  were  the  troops  pouring  gradually  towards  the 
debatable  ground"  of  Virginia. 

Tlie  British  columns  sent  into  the  interior  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  found  nothing  to  oppose  them  in  regions  so 
thinly  settled,  and  without  any  army — and  the  only  wonder  Is, 
that  time  was  wasted  in  sending  them  there.  The  advancing 
summer  of  1780  arrested  farther  active  movements  in  all  three 
of  the  British  divisions. 

CongrQBs  had  as  early  as  March  (1780)  made  preparations  to 
strengthen  the  Southern  army.  The  Marquis  de  Kalb  led  the 
Maryland  and  Delaware  lines,  and  the  first  regiment  of  artillery, 
into  North  Carolina  in  July ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  fatal 
blow  had  been  struck  at  Charleston.  General  Gates  was  ap> 
pointed  to  succeed  Lincoln,  and  he  reached  the  camp  of  De  Kalb 
on  the  25th  of  July. 

The  Virginia  Legislature  had  opened  the  same  spring  with 
ener^Ltie  measures ;  and  their  efforts  were  redoubled  when  the 
fall  of  Charleston,  and  the  almost  annihilation  of  their  own  Con* 
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tinental  line,  became  known.  The  broken  cavalry  regiments,  and 
the  State  quota  in  the  regular  army,  were  ordered  to  be  refilled 
by  drafts  from  the  militia.  Twenty  thousand  militia  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive,  it'  the  State  should  be  invaded, 
and  proyiaiooB  made  to  succor  the  other  States  with  militia.  The 
Governor  waa  authorized  to  impress  articles  necessary  for  the 
public  aervice — ^to  lay  an  embargo  on  the  ports — to  increase  the 
mannfactnre  of  arms — to  provide  magazines  and  public  stores — 
and  new  enuseions  of  paper  money  were  ordered  to  meet  the 
expenses,  and  new  taxes  devised.  The  Board  of  War  and  Trade 
was  reorganized— aeverer  penalties  were  imposed  on  desertion, 
on  seditions  writing  or  preaching,  and  on  attempts  to  dissuade 
enlistments.  The  fugitive  citizens  of  the  Garolinas  and  Geoi^ 
were  received  into  the  State  and  authorized  to  bring  and  leave 
their  alaves  therein  until  a  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
enemy. 

In  preparations  so  imposing— so  admirable  on  paper — ^there 
was  a  fatal  lack,  which  no  power  in  the  State  could  possibly 
supply.  Hiis  was  money.  Therewere  property,  and  raw  mate* 
rials  of  every  kind,  but  no  money.  The  paper  emissions,  called 
by  that  name,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent  it,  rapidly  de- 
preciated towards  worthlessness.  There  was  little  use  of  mddng 
the  pretence  of  basing  them  on  a  tax — ^for  everybody  knew  a 
tax  could  bring  nothing  to  the  treasuiy  better  than  its  own  older 
paper,  unless  it  was  made  payable  in  lands  and  goods !  A  cur- 
rency of  the  precious  metals  could  by  no  contrivance  be  estab- 
lished, where  precious  metals  were  both  absent  and  unattain- 
able. We  bave  heard  it  stated  on  good  authority  that  there 
were  men  in  Virginia  of  some  property,  who  had  not  possessed 
a  shillinir,  or  seen  a  shilling  in  coin,  for  months — perhaps  a  year 
— until  tlio  ^old  and  silver  brought  over  by  the  French  began 
to  croo])  into  circulation!  lie  knows  little  of  war  who  does 
not  knuw  that  money  forms  its  siiiewri  " — aye,  and  its  bones  as 
well  as  its  sinews.  AVitliout  it,  tho  art  of  man  cannot  collect 
and  koe]">  in  use  the  means  of  efficient  warfare.  A  citizi  ii  sol- 
diery, with  arms  in  tlicir  hands,  and  provisions  in  their  knap- 
sacks and  wagons,  may  rush  together  and  do  etlicient  service  for 
a  sliort  period.  But  if  the  arms  arc  wanting,  what  can  be  done 
without  money?  llow  can  arms  ])e  "  manufactured "  when 
there  are  no  considerable  number  of  domestic  artiiicers,  and  no 
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money  to  bring  in  otliers,  or  to  provide  them  with  materials  tc 
work  with — and  no  commerce  with  foreign  nations  to  exckange 
surphis  commodities  for  them  ? 

In  this  emergency,  the  ladies  of  Virginia  came  forward  with 
loyal  devotion,  and  contributed  their  ornaments  and  their  pocket- 
money  to  the  public  cause.  The  heirlooms  of  ancestors,  the 
tokens  of  old  friendship,  the  symbols  of  the  bridal  altar,  and 
even  tlie  souvenirs  of  the  dead,  were  made  merchandise  of  to 
arm  levies  to  repair  to  the  standard  of  Gates — to  furnish  forth 
another  Charleston  holocaust  of  victims,  which  the  infatiiati<m 
of  this  henceforth  unlucky  commander  was  preparing  to  sacri- 
fice. The  ladies'  offering  was  well  as  far  as  it  went ;  and  the 
moral  was  still  better  than  the  physical  effect.  But  such  aids 
to  .the  practically  bankrupt  State  stopped  but  a  leak,  when  the 
fbnndering  vessel  was  taking  in  brine  at  every  seam ! 

Governor  Jefferson  nrged 'forward  the  measures  enacted  by 
the  Legislature  with  untiring  assiduity.  He  wrote  General 
Washington,  June  11th : 

"  There  is  ri  ;illy  iiotliiiig  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  nortliward,  but 
the  cttutiouij  principles  of  the  mihlarj  art.  North  Carolina  is  without  arms.  We 
do  not  abound.  Those  we  haTO,  are  freely  imparted  to  them,  bnt  such  ii  the  etate 
of  their  remnroes,  that  they  haTe  not  been  able  to  move  a  single  miuket  (nm  this 
State  to  theirs.  All  the  wagons  we  can  collect  hare  been  famished  to  the  Marquis 
do  Kallt,  nnd  are  a^soniMed  for  tlie  march  of  twenty-five  hundred  men.  under  Gen. 
Stevens,  of  Culpepper,  wito  will  move  on  the  19th  instant.  I  have  written  to  Con- 
gress to  hasten  supplies  of  anw  and  military  stores  for  the  Sontheni  Slates,  and 
parUcolarly  to  aid  na  irfth  cartridge  paper  and  boxes,  the  want  of  which  artidee, 
small  as  tli<  y  are,  renders  our  stores  iisclcss.  The  want  of  money  cramps  evorj 
effort.  Tliii^  will  1)0  pupplied  by  the  most  unpalatable  of  all  substitutes,  force.  * 
•  ■  Could  arms  be  furni.shed,  I  think  this  State  and  North  Carolina  would 
embody  from  ten  to  iifteeu  thousand  militia,  immediately,  and  more  if  necessary." 

He  already,  then,  saw  clearly  that  nothing  stood  between 
Yii^ginia  and  die  foot  of  the  niTager  "  but  the  cautions  princi* 
pies  of  the  military  art"— nay,  that  Virginia  herself  had  little 
to  stop  the  still  further  northward  progress  of  tho  invader.  He 
speaks  of  finding  a  substitute  for  money  in  force — that  is,  in  im- 
pressment. But  in  a  free  State — in  any  State  without  an  armj 
extraneous  of  the  people,  and  strong  enough  to  curb  them— -the 
power  of  impressment  is,  in  a  great  measure,  nominal.  It 
amounts  to  a  ^oo?  of  arUdee^  collected  in  a  short  way,  and  to 
little  more.  It  may  take  what  man  can  spare,  and  patriots,  in 
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emergency,  will  submit  to  that  point — ^but  it  cannot  proceed 
much  fartlier.  Kor  is  there  aa  object  to  cany  it  further.  A 
people  cannot  be  defended  by  starving  them.  GoTemor  JeSer* 
SOD  tried  hia  anbstitate  "  with  rigorous  impartialitj.  Among 
the  first  impressments "  in  Albemarle  were  the  horses  and 
wagons  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Monticello  I  Eveiything  went 
hot  what  absolute  necessity  required  should  be  kept  to  sustain 
the  human  beings  on  the  plantation.  Wagons  and  horses  were 
the  first  need  to  carry  supplies  to  Gates,  and  to  forward  them 
with  the  Yirginia  levies.  Yet  it  would  not  do  to  cut  off  the  very 
source  of  the  supplies,  by  not  leaving  the  farmers  horses  and 
wagons  to  secure  their  present  crops  and  make  preparations 
for  the  next.  The  quantity  was  therefore  limited — ^many  were 
destroyed  on  the  rough  roads— others  were  not  promptly  re- 
turned for  new  loadSy  but  kept  to  senre  the  purposes  of  the  army. 
Again  and  again  we  find  Jefferson  writing  Gates,  urging  and 
imploring  him  to  see  to  the  return  of  the  not  half  adequate 
number  of  teams.  The  substitute"  proved  as  imperfect  in 
some  other  particulars — and  far  more  so  in  still  others — ^and  in 
those  of  the  very  first  magnitude.  Could  arms  be  impressed 
when  not  one  militia  man  in  five  had  a  serviceable  gun  f  Gould 
powder  and  ball  be  impressed,  when  they  could  not  be  found  in 
greater  proportion!  Could  tents,  medical  supplies,  etc.,  be 
impressed  where  they  did  not  exist?  Yet  Yiiginia  made  noble 
efforts,  under  the  drcnmstances — all  that  could  of  possibility  be 
made — ^more,  the  ikir  investigator  of  the  facts  will  decide,  than 
could  have  been  reasonably  anticipated/ 

The  purely  unselfish  and  unsectional  character  of  Governor 
Jefferson's  patriotism  was  repeatedly  illustrated.  He  wrote 
General  "Washington,  in  the  letter  already  quoted  from : 

**Toiir  Excellency  will  readily  concetre,  that,  after  the  loss  of  one  army,  cm 

<»ycs  are  turned  towards  the  other,  and  th;it  we  comfort  ourselves,  if  any  aids  can 
he  furni-'hed  by  you,  without  defeating  the  operatinnif  more  bcnejicial  to  the  ffeneral 
UHton,  they  will  be  furniahcd.  At  the  same  time,  /  am  happy  to  Jind  that  the 
wuktM  of  tk§  foph  go  no  fmrthtr^  a«  fiu  aa  I  bare  aa  opportimlty  of  learning 
their  aentamenta.** 

To  the  same,  a  few  weeks  later  (July  2d) : 

**I  Iwve  with  great  pain  perceived  your  dtoation ;  and,  tlie  more  ao,  aa  l>etiif 

>  Bach  iarestjgator  ia  refemd  to  JeibnoD'a  official  oorreapondeiwe  of  the  period 
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situated  between  two  fire?,  a  division  of  s>  ntitnent  fms  arisen  fx)th  in  Con^rest  and 
fure^  €u  to  Khich  the  resources  of  t/iis  country  should  be  sent.  The  removal  of 
Oemtini  ClinUm  to  the  northward^  mtu/,  of  course,  have  great  itifiuenee  on  tk§ 
dOirminaiion  of  tkit  fiwtfloA  ;  md  I  Aaiw  no  dovH  tmt  eanridermtU  etid$  &f 
drawn  hence  for  your  «f7Ny,  anlen  a  larger  one  sboold  be  embodied  in  the  Sontk 
then  the  force  of  the  enemy  there  eeemi  to  cell  for.** 

He  wrote  General  Edward  Stevell^5,  tlio  corainauder  ot*  tlie 
Yirginia  militia  Id  Gates's  arm^',  Augutit  4th : 

**  Ton  wish  to  know  how  hr  the  property  of  tBIa  State,  in  yoor  hande,  is  meant 

lobeaubjcct  to  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in*cbief.  Arms  and  military  Storei, 
wc  mean  to  ho  perfectly  subject  to  him.  The  provisions  going  from  thi.<«  comstrv 
will  be  for  the  whole  army.  •  •  »  •  The  money  pnt  into  your  hands 
was  meant  as  a  particular  resource  for  any  extra  wants  of  our  own  troops,  yet,  in 
case  of  great  dlstrem,  yon  would  probably  not  see  the  others  snlR»r  i^bons 
oommnnicatiDg  part  of  it  for  their  nse.** 

To  the  same,  September  12th : 

**  We  approve  of  yoor  aocommodatiog  the  hospital  with  medicines,  and  the 
Maryland  troops  with  spirits.  They  really  deserve  the  whole,  and  I  wbh  wc  had 
means  of  transportation  for  much  greater  qnantities,  which  wo  have  on  haiul  and 
cannot  convey.  Tiiis  article  wc  could  furni8li  plentifully  to  you  and  tlnMu.  What 
is  to  be  done  for  wagons,  I  do  not  know.  Wc  have  not  now  one  shilling  in  tho 
treasury  to  purchase  them.  We  have  ordered  an  active  qvarter^niaster  to  go  to 
the  westward,  and  endeavor  to  pnrehase  on  credit,  or  impress  a  hundred  wagons 
and  teams.  But  I  really  sec  no  prospect  of  sending  yon  additional  sappUeSi  till  the 
same  wagons  return  from  you,  which  we  sent  on  with  the  last." 

These  are  bat  samples  of  constant  expressions,  and  of  the 
spirit  of  eyerj  letter  addressed  hj  him  to  the  Yirginia  or  to  the 
Continental  officers. 

Tbe  italicised  expressions,  in  the  extract  to  General  Wiisli- 
ington,  of  July  2d,  are  very  noticeable.  The  extreme  Southern 
members  in  Congress  were  opposed  to  General  Wa.sliin<^ton'6 
retaininc:  the  main  army  in  the  North,  and  Buffering  the  Soutii- 
ern  States  to  be  overrun  by  the  enemy  witliout  effectual  oppo- 
sition. Tliey  insisted  that  it.  was  absohitcly  nece.^sar}'  for  the 
South,  and  better  i<»r  the  whule,  tliat  he  should  take  tho  field  in 
the  South  iu  the  summer  of  17S0.*    And  this  feeling  had  now^  as 

>  Tho  mi'-craVile  factional  spirit  was  yet  rife  in  CongreM.  Opposed  to  these  Soothem 
zaemher^,  were  a  ciasa  of  Northera  ones,  who  urged  that  the  North  should  not  be 
Jeoparded  to  render  aid  to  thoss  who,  It  was  with  ugrsnt  bdostice  sasertedt  had  done 
so  uttie  for  thcniMlves  1 

On  tU«  rabject.  m«  the  French  Minister's  (the  Marquis  de  k  Lnzeme'i*)  letter  to  the 
Count  do  VrrtroriTi*-«.  nn'1  Mr.  Duane  toOenerslSchuyler— hoth  qootedlo  SpariEs's  Waih> 
iugtou,  vol.  vii.  pp.  [)2,    — not«s. 
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Governor  Jefienon  intimates,  extended  to  Virginia.  It  was  the 
starting  point  of  a  party  there,  which  was  to  give  serions  troable 
to  Governor  Jefferson,  and  inflict  humiliations  on  him  before  he 
left  the  chief  magistracy. 

General  Washington  was  placed  in  a  most  embarrassing 
attitude— literally  "between  two  flres.**  He  had  always  be- 
lieved the  fate  of  the  war  must  be  settled  in  the  North.  He 
had  strongly  and  fervidly  hoped,  "  by  one  great  exertion  "  of 
the  French  and  American  arms,  in  the  snmmer  of  1780,  to 
recapture  New  York,  crush  Clinton,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
the  war."  His  letters  to  Lafayette,  liesech  Weare  (the  Presi- 
dent of  New  Hampshire),  General  Greene,  and  others,  distinctly 
disdoee  that  such  was  his  plan  of  policy.'  General  Washington, 
we  may  presume^  felt  keenly  enough  for  his  native  South,  and 
the  unfounded  murmursof  her  representatives  and  citizens  must 
have  given  bim  intense  pain — ^but  he  knew  his  duty,  and  had 
the  firmness  to  undeviatingly  parsue  it.  Gladly  we  record  Jef- 
*  ferson's  unshaken  adhesion  to  him  and  to  his  policy,  whaUwr  U 
tmu,  in  this  crisis;  and  his  noble  offer — ^while  Virginia  was 
making  such  exhausting  efforts  for  the  South — still  to  raise 
additional  aid  for  General  Washingtoa's  army  in  the  North,  if 
the  latter  denred  it  I  This  was  not  the  act  nor  the  offer  of  a 
private  citizen,  but  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  which  had  more 
political  and  physical  strength  than  the  other  Southern  States 
put  together— of  Washington's  own  Virginia  I  Is  it  probable 
or  not  probable  that  this  devotion  to  his  opinions  and  wishes, 
coming  from  such  a  source,  was  balm  to  the  feelings  of  the 
immovable  but  always  deeply-sensitive  Commander-in-chief? 
Let  the  reader  keep  another  point  distinctly  in  view,  that  Gover- 
nor Jefferson  steadily  took  General  Washington's  views  as  his 
standard  and  liis  guide  of  official  military  action.*  We  shall 
have  more  on  this  subject  presently. 

We  will  not  follow  out  the  particulars  of  Gates's  failure  to 
obtain  the  proper  material  of  an  artny,  or  of  his  unfortunate 
advance  on  Camden.  He  met  Corn  wall  is  before  that  town, 
August  16th,  and  again  the  American    Southern  Army  *'  was 

»  For  which  see  Sparlw'B  Washinf^ton,  vol.  vii.  pp.  35),  %.  lor,.  iO'.\  112.  rto. 

•  Wtt  hATe  omlttea  to  mention  that  in  one  of  the  letters  qn  tfe  !,  he  denirfil  General 
WaiiUncton  to  fMifoim  %  datjr  confided  to  him<<elf— to  fill  op  the  offices  in  the  Now  Vir- 
ciDia  t>attallMlB  Mmfc  noitb— and  he  directed  General  Muhtenbarg  to  send  IMb  of  tb» 
VifsiBlft  Bne  olllc«n»  ool  ofcommandi  for  G«ii«nl  WMhiagton  to  ckooM  from. 
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annihilated.  Tlie  American  regulars  fought  with  heroic  deter- 
mination. 'JTIic  veteran  de  Kalb,  leading  on  foot  the  iron  2d 
]\[arjland  brigade,  fell  covered  with  wounds.  But  the  militia 
of  both  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  (excepting  Dixon's  regi- 
ment of  the  latter),  comprising  two-thirds  of  Gates's  force,  fled 
in  a  shameful  panic  at  the  opening  of  the  action,  actually  throw* 
ing  &y?ay  their  loaded  guns,  and  sweeping  along  the  ofiiceis 
who  attempted  to  rally  4hem — and  Gates  among  the  number. 

Tlie  Yirgmfa  militia'«wbo  thus  disgraced  themselves  were 
about  seven  hundred  strong.  They  were  commanded  by  General 
Stevens,  a  brave  officer,  who  had  served  two  campaigns  nnder 
General  AVa^^liington  in  the  regular  line.  He  made  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  stop  his  men,  and  their  conduct  stung  him  to  the 
quick.  Colonel  Portertield,  of  the  Virginia  regnhurs,  fell  in  the 
first  skirmishing,  with  his  leg  broken,  but  his  corps  stood  fast 
with  the  two  brigades  whom  Colonel  Williams  blames,  in  his 
Joumal,  "  for  remaning  too  long  on  the  iield  *  *  after  all 
hope  of  victory  most  have  been  despaired  of !"  • 

A  few  days  afterwards  (August  28th),  Colonel  Sumpter,  who, 
just  before  the  battle  of  Camden,  had  struck  a  handsome  blow 
on  the  Wateree,  was  surprised  near  Oatawba  Ford  by  Tarleton, 
and  his  whole  force  was  cut  to  pieces  or  utterly  dispersed. 
Between  three  and  four  hundred  were  killed  and  wounded. 
This  lefb  North  OaroUna  defenceless  i  and  had  the  season  of  the 
year  permitted  Gomwallls  to  immediately  act,  it  conld  have  pre- 
sented 'no  resistance  to  him.  But  his  nuacclimated  troops, 
called  into  action  at  the  hottest  period  of  the  year,  had  suffered 
severely,  and  his  camp  now  became  almost  a  hospital.  More- 
over, his  military  stores  had  not  yet  been  transported  from 
Charleston.  He  was  therefore  reduced  to  complete  inaction. 

In  this  dark  bonr  of  gloom  and  despondency  for  the  South, 
we  do  not  find  a  fact,  nor  the  trace  of  a  fact,  to  show  that  Gov- 
ernor Jefferson  for  an  instant  relaxed  his  exertions,  or  for  an 
instant  abated  ^*a  jot  of  heart  or  hope."  The  smoke  had 
scarcely  risen  from  the  fiital  field  of  Camden,  before  Yirginia 
was  again  sending  forth  her  sons  to  that  shattered  standard 
which  Gates  had  raised  at  Hillsborough.  Governor  Jeffersoa 
wrote  General  Washington,  September  dd : 

"Our  new  recruits  will  rendezvous  in  th'm  State  between  the  loth  and  '25th 
initanL    We  are  calliog  out  two  thousand  militia,  who,  I  thiuli,  liowever,  will 
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not  be  got  to  ITiIl?boronjrh  till  the  2r»tli  of  OctoVjer.  About  three  hundred  and 
fiftj  regulars  marched  from  Chesterfield  a  week  ago.  Fiftv  march  to-tuorrow,  and 
tiicfe  will  be  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  from  that  po.st,  when  they 
on  be  cleared  of  the  hotfdtaL  This  Is  as  good  «  Tiew  m  I  c«a  giTO  yoa  of  the 
feiee  we  are  endpuvoring  to  collect ;  l>ut  they  are  unarmed.  Almost  the  whole 
flnall  arms  seem  to  have  been  lost  in  the  late  rout.  There  are  hrrr,  on  their  way 
southwardly,  three  thousand  siiud  of  arms,  sent  by  Congress,  and  we  huve  still  a 
few  in  our  magazine.  I  have  written  pressiogly,  aa  the  subject  well  deserves,  to 
Congress,  to  send  jmrneflste  supplies,  eod  to  think  of  femteg  a  magazine  hers, 
that  m  case  of  another  teiAer,  we  maj  not  be  left  wikboot  all  meaiit  of 
opporition.** 

The  same  day,  he  wrote  thus  calmly,  conaideratelj,  and  rnau- 
fuUj,  to  General  Stevens  :* 

**  I  dnoerely  condole  with  yon  on  onr  late  misfortune,  wliieh  rits  the  heavier  on 
my  mind  as  being  produced  by  my  own  conntrymen.  Instesd  of  considering  what 
is  past,  howcTer,  wc  are  to  look  forward  and  prepare  for  the  future.    I  write 

General  Gates  and  Governor  N;ish  as  to  sujiplios  and  reinforcements.  Another 
body  of  2,000  militia  are  ordered  to  you  to  rendezvous  at  HilUborough,  on  the  25th 
of  October.  Thoj  eom  fiom  the  ndddle  and  north  counties,  beyond  and  adjoin- 
isf  the  BIqe  lUdge.  I  am  told,  also,  that  a  s|diit  of  rdsing  Totnnteers  Is  sprlnglttg 
vpi  The  troth  of  this,  however,  is  not  certainly  known,  nor  can  its  succi\4'«  l>e 
depended  on.  Governor  Xnsh  write*?  me  that  4<»n  wn^'ons  were  lo«t.  An  officer 
her*^,  Iiowovcr,  tliink.>^  they  are  not.  Thi.H,  indeed,  would  be  a  heavy  lo.«*.s,  as  well 
a«  that  of  the  ttmull  arms.  Wo  shall  exert  every  nerTe  to  assist  you  in  every  way 
hi  onr  power,  bring,  as  we  are,  wUhoot  any  money  in  the  treasury,  or  any 
proqieet  of  more  till  the  Assembly  meets  In  October.** 


Efforts  in  another  direction  are  thiu. stated  in  a  letter  to 
General  Gates,  September  11th : 

"  Your  bill  for  £.'i4,712  in  favor  of  Mallette,  has  been  duly  honored;  that  for 
£95,286  we  shall  also  discharge ;  another  bill  (which  being  delivered  back  to  be 
presented  at  the  end  of  the  ten  days,  I  cannot  recollect  rither  the  name  of  the 
holder  or  the  sum)  has  been  secepted  We  are  now  without  one  shilling  in  the 
treasury,  or  a  possibility  of  having  it  recruited  till  the  meeting  of  the  AsssmUy, 
which  takes  place  on  the  15th  of  the  next  month.  In  this  condition  Mr.  Duncan 
Ochiltree  found  us  when  he  delivered  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  and  draft  for 
£l04i,OOO  ia  favor  of  Colonel  Folk.  The  ouly  thiug  iu  our  power,  after  stating  to 
hfan  our  rftnation,  was  to  assure  him  that  It  should  be  paid  as  soon  as  we  should  be 
enabled  to  do  it  by  the  Assembly,  which  I  flatter  myself  will  be  as  soon  as  they 
meet.*' 

*  General  Bterens,  in  writing  the  Goremor  of  the  conduct  of  his  men  at  Oamden,  baa 

said :  "  Their  conduct  has  mortally  wounded  my  feelings,"  and  again :  "  I  never  shall  be 
rfconcilcd  with  Uicae  fellows  till  I  get  them  all  together  agaiu,  and  put  them  into  a 
situation  where  they  may  wipe  off  the  Htain  they  have  brought  on  themseht  ^  u'l'l  their 
country,  aud  made  noinc  atonement  for  the  distresses  their  disgraceful  behavior  has 
occasioned;  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  if  they  bad  behaTCd  like  ami,  they  might  have 
retteved  thousands,  and  immortalised  their  own  names." 
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A  now  niortiiication  awaited  Stevens,  lie  liad  collecteri 
again  noarlj  all  his  fugitives  at  Hillsborough,  and  arms  wero 
again  put  in  their  hands.  But  their  lirst  panic  had  completely 
demoralized  them.  Being  ordered  to  advance  to  Gruilford  Courl 
House,  four  hundred  deserted;  and  soon  after  reaching  their 
destination,  their  number  was  fiutber  rednced  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  They  wero  now  80  near  the  Virginia  line,  that 
the  temptation  to  return  home  was  stronger,  and  where  the  dis- 
affection was  80  general,  attempts  to  stop  it  were  out  of  tlie 
question.  Stevens  informed  Governor  Jefferson  of  the  facts, 
and  avowed  his  determination  to  remain,  and  oppose,  at  least, 
his  own  body  to  the  enemy.  The  (Governor  replied,  September 
12th: 

'  I  have  sent  expresses  into  all  ibe  counties  from  which  those  militia  went, 
requiring  the  county  lieutennntt  to  ezerl  tbenuelves  in  tailing  them ;  end  such  ie 
the  deteitation  with  which  they  hare  been  reeelved,  tliat  I  hare  heard  from  aunj 
counties  they  were  going  back  of  themselves.  You  will  of  conne  hidd  COOrte 
martial  on  them,  and  make  them  soldiers  for  eight  months.** 

He  again  wrote  General  Gates,  September  23d : 

"  I  have  empowered  Colonel  Carrini^ton  to  hare  twelve  boats,  scows  or  bat- 
teaux,  built  at  Taylor's  Ferry,  and  to  draw  on  me  for  the  cost,  I  rccomniondcd 
the  constructing  them  so  as  to  answer  the  transportation  of  provisions  along  that 
river,  as  a  change  of  position  of  the  two  armies  may  render  them  nonecessary  at 
Taylor's  Ferry ;  and  I  am  thoroughly  persuadedi  that,  unless  we  can  find  out  s<Nne 
channel  of  transportation  by  water,  no  supplies  of  bread,  of  any  consequence,  can 
be  Ronf  you  from  ibis  State  for  a  loii;^  time  to  come.  The  want  of  wagon's  is  a  bar 
insuperable,  at  least,  in  any  reasonable  time.  •  *  ♦  •  Unle.s-!  Con- 
gress furnish  small  arms,  we  cannot  arm  more  than  half  the  men  who  will  go  Irum 
this  State.  The  prise  yon  mention  of  tents  and  blanltets  Is  vofy  fortunate.  It  is 
absolutely  out  of  our  power  to  get  tlicse  articles,  to  any  aniottnt,  in  this  country, 

nor  bavo  we  clotbing  for  onr  new  levies.  Tbey  must,  therefora,  gO  tO  yott  dotbcd 
as  miUtia,  till  we  can  procure  and  send  on  supplies." 

To  General  Washington,  the  same  day,  he  commnnieaied 
the  following  summary  of  his  operations : 

"  The  numbers  of  regulars  and  militia  ordered  from  this  State  into  the  Southern 
service,  are  about  seven  thousand.  I  trust  we  may  count  that  fifty-five  bundred 
will  actually  proceed ;  but  we  liave  arms  for  three  thousand  only.  If,  therefore, 
we  do  not  speedily  receiTO  a  supply  from  Congress,  we  must  oounteimand  a  proper 
number  of  Uiese  troops.  Beddes  this  supply,  there  should  certainly  be  a  magaidne 
laid  in  here,  to  proride  against  a  general  loss  as  well  as  daily  waste.  When  we 
deliver  out  tho>e  now  in  our  magazine,  we  shall  have  pent  seven  thousand  stand  of 
our  own  into  the  Southern  serTice.  in  the  course  of  this  summer.    We  are  still 
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more  destitute  of  clothing,  tents,  and  wagons  for  our  troops.  The  Southero  army 
■ufiers  for  provisions,  which  wc  could  plentifully  supply,  were  it  possible  to  find 
flMftna  of  transportation.  Despairing  of  this,  we  directed  very  considerable  quan- 
titiesi  collected  on  the  naidgable  waten,  to  be  went  northwudljby  .tlie  quarter* 
neiter.  This  he  U  nov  ddng,  dowly,  however*** 

Tlicse  particulars  might  be  iiidolinitely  multiplied;  but  it 
would  bo  to  no  purpose,  it'  those  already  given  have  not  shown 
tlie  zeal  and  effieiency  of  Governor  Jelferson  at  this  tr^iog  crisis 
of  Southern  atlaii-s. 

In  truth,  General  Gates  was  obliged  to  write  him,  requesting 
him  to  send  no  more  unless  they  came  provided  with  suit- 
able military  equipments.  Virginia  was  ready  to  give  all  she 
had — her  blood  and  her  raw  commodities — but  she  could  not 
send  what  she  neither  bad  nor  possessed  the  power  of  porchas- 
ingl  The  Governor's  reply  to  Gates  (October  15th)  presents 
gloomy  details: 

**Toar  reqocet  (ae  elated  in  your  letter  of  the  ?th)  that  we  will  aend  no  men 
Into  the  field,  or  even  to  your  eamp,  that  are  not  well  Ihiniished  with  shoes, 
UantetB,  and  erery  necessary  for  imme^te  serrice,  would  amount  to  a  stoppage 

of  CTcry  man  ;  as  wc  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  furnish  them  with  real  necessaries 
completely.  I  Lope  they  will  be  all  shod.  What  proportion  will  have  blankets,  I 
cannot  say  :  we  purchase  erery  one  which  can  be  found  out;  and  now  I  begin  to 
baTe  a  proepeet  of  fiirolsUng  about  half  of  them  with  tents,  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  Bade  and  forwarded.  As  to  provisions,  our  agent,  Eaton,  of  whom  I  before 
wrote,  informs  mo  in  a  letter  of  the  5th  in.-taiit,  he  sfhall  immcdiafely  get  supplies 
of  beef  into  motion,  and  shall  send  tonic  corn  hy  a  circuitous  navigAtion.  But  till 
we  receive  our  wagons  from  the  western  country,  I  cannot  hope  to  aid  you  in 
bread.  I  expect  daily  to  see  wsfons  coming  intonSi  *  *  *  *I  incloee, 
by  thie  ezprase,  a  power  to  Mr.  Lambe,  <|aarter>master,  to  impress  for  a  month,  ten 
wagons  from  each  of  the  counties  of  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  Lunenburg,  Char- 
lotte, and  Halifax,  and  direct  him  to  take  your  orders,  whctlier  thoy  shall  go  first 
to  you,  or  come  here.  If  the  latter,  we  can  load  thcui  with  arms  and  spirits. 
Before  their  month  is  out,  I  hope  the  hundred  wagoc  iirom  the  weatwird  wUl  hare 
eeme  In." 

Meanwhile,  operations  in  Western  Virijinia  were  not  over- 
looked. Colonel  Clarke,  tlie  hero  of  the  frontier,  had  steadily 
urged  that  it  was  the  true,  and,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest  policy, 
to  make  the  war  there  an  ofl'ensive  one.  lie  thought  Detroit, 
tlie  fountain-head  of  all  the  Indian  irruptions,  should  be  torn 
from  the  enemy.  It  was  the  day-dream  of  the  resolute  borderer 
to  lead  such  an  expedition,  and  thus  save  the  keeping  of  six  ov 
eisrht  hundred  men  at  least,  constantly  on  tlie  alert,  at  different 
points,  to  watch  the  Indians,  and  give  permanent  repose  to  the 
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long-harassed  frontiers.  Before  the  close  of  1770,  Chirke  had 
collected  an  Indian  army  at  St.  Vincenne,  for  this  object,  but 
he  was  disappointed  in  receiving  a  proper  nuniber  of  white 
soldiers  from  the  settlements,  and  it  was  in  vain  to  rely  on 
Indians  to  oppose  an  eqnal  body  of  Indians,  and  also  to  reduce 
a  fortified  place  defended  by  whites.  Again,  in  the  spring  of 
1780,  he  renewed  his  preparations.  Governor  Jefferson  rein- 
forced him,  and  placed  it  at  his  option  whether  to  advance  on 
Detroit,  or,  as  a  preparatory  step,  to  give  "vigorous  chastise- 
ment to  those  tribes  of  Indians  whose  eternal  hostilities  had 
proved  them  incapable  of  living  on  friendly  terms  with  us." 
The  (v>vernor  immediately  communicated  his  measures  to  Gen- 
eral Wasliington  (Febmary  lOtli).  Clarke  spent  the  summer  in 
chastising  tlie  fiercest  clans,  and  deeds  innumerable,  we  doubt 
not,  of  Spartan  nerve,  were  enacted  on  tlie  "  dark  and  bloody 
ground,"  of  whicli  no  record,  or  even  tradition,  has  preserved  a 
trace.  Clarke,  though  never  wantonly  or  unnecessarily  cruel, 
wrote  his  records  with  steel  and  fiame,  and  left  paper  ones  to 
those  more  anxious  to  commemorate  their  own  exploits.  And 
no  traditions  excepting  those  pertaining  to  very  unusual,  or  very 
important  erents,  will  take  root  in  a  new,  unsettled  country, 
where  nothing  keeps  the  some  place  long  bat  the  solid  ground, 
the  hills,  the  rocks,  and  the  rivers.  Traditions  are  like  rooks — 
they  build  their  nests  only  amid  the  stable  and  the  ancient. 
Well  might  John  Adams  exclaim  that  the  History  of  the 
American  Revolution  never  had  been  written — never  could  be 
written  1  Deeds  of  as  fierce  daring  as  that  which  took  place 

**  In  bleak  Tbem€pjb»*i  aepakhnd  rtndfci*' 

took  place  every  month  on  the  American  borders!  It  was 
there  that  the  stem  determination  of  the  Saxon  blood,  kindled 
into  a  more  ohivalrons  warmth  by  its  Norman  infusion,  properly 
displayed  itself.  Courage,  except  in  a  few  fiery  natures,  is  a 
thing  of  habit  It  would  be  hard  to  point  to  an  instance  on  the 
whole  American  frontier  where  the  pioneers  exhibited  an  ap- 
proach to  cowardice^  or  fiuled  to  fight  with  a  courage  whidi 
rose  to  the  fbll  point  of  the  horrors  with  which  it  was  called 
upon  to  grapple.  The  borderers  were  used  to  this.  They  had 
been  trained  to  it  The  same  men  brought  into  half  the  danger 
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in  a  novel  position — in  formal  lines,  and  opposed  to  formal  lines 
of  trained  soldiery,  called  upon  to  withstand  a  charge  of  horse — 
might  act  as  inglorionsly  as  the  militia  did  at  Camden,  and  on 
scores  of  other  Revolutionary  fields.  North  and  South.  Wc  take 
it  that  no  sensible  num  believes  the  raw  troojis  who  fought  so 
desperately  at  Bunker's  Hill,  would  have  made  an  equivalent 
resiAtftQCC  on  an  open  plain.  It  is  no  iropenchmcnt  of  their 
courage,  and  no  detraction  from  their  renown,  to  say  this.  The 
Swiss  peasants  who  annihilated  the  mailed  chivalry  of  Bar* 
gundy  at  Granson  fought  amidst  the  crags  and  fastnesses  of 
their  natiye  Alps.  Without  pushing  this  digression  by  an 
enumeration  of  instances,  it  will  be  found  a  mle  that  purely 
raw  troops  never  did,  never  can,  withstand  regnlars,  other 
things  being  eqnal,  except  in  instanees  of  enthusiasm  or  fary,  so 
rare  diat  they  do  not  exceed  the  nomber  of  exceptions  which 
are  said  to  be  necessary  to  prove  a  rule.  And  the  raw  soldier 
is  often  panic-stricken  at  the  ontset,  who,  after  a  little  discipline 
and  practice,  would  be  a  choice  man  in  a  forlorn  hope. 

Clarke,  having  given  the  nearest  hostile  tribes  a  taste  of  war 
which  wonld  be  likely  to  induce  them  to  remain  at  home  for  a 
few  months,  renewed  his  projects  against  Detrdt  in  antamn. 
His  plan  was  to  collect  all  the  necessary  force  and  equipments 
in  the  winter,  and  as  soon  as  the  Wabash  broke  up  in  the  spring, 
ascend  it,  and  strike  Detroit  before  the  xllavigation  of  the  lakes 
opened  to  allow  the  British  garrison  to  receive  reinforcements 
or  effect  their  own  escape.  Governor  JefiEerson  at  once  laid  the 
plan  before  General  Washington  ^September  26th),  and  stated 
that  Yirginia  could  famish  men,  provisions,  and  every  neceesaiy 
except  powder,  if  it  had  the  money,  '*or  could  the  demand  frdm 
it  be  so  far  supplied  from  other  quarters,  as  to  leave  it  in  its 
power  to  apply  such  a  sum  to  that  purpose."  The  sum  esti- 
mated to  be  requisite  was  about  two  million  poands  of  the 
existing  currency.  As  matters  were  then  situated,  it  could  not 
be  undertaken,  except  at  Continental  expense,  and  the  Governor 
referred  the  whole  enterprise  to  the  judgment  and  determina- 
ticm  of  the  Commandor-in-chief.  He  hinted  that  it  was  the 
more  reasonable  that  the  Confederacy  sustain  the  expense,  as, 
"speaking  his  private  opinion,"  he  "  verily  believed  "  Virginia 
was  abont  to  make  a  cession  of  a  part  of  her  western  claim. 
^Mf  tho  qnantity  demanded  was  not  unreasonably  great,"  to 
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,-ecnrc  the  general  ratificatiun  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
which  was  ostensibly  made  to  i]l-]ilh(1  on  that  cession. 

No  reply  to  this  letter  appearri  in  General  Washington's 
piihlished  correspondence.  It  reached  him,  if  at  all,  when  aU- 
fiorbed  in  the  events  frrowini;  out  of  the  recent  trcacliorv  of 
Arnold ;  and  the  Southern  campaign  80on  afterwards  assnmed 
a  shape  which  rendered  the  reduction  of  Detroit,  for  the  present, 
a  secondary  consideration  to  the  ])nl)lic,  or  to  Virginia. 

In  Sej'tember,  Governor  Jeil'erson  employed  engineers  to 
make  careful  survevs  about  the  mouth  of  the  James,  on  its  south 
bank,  to  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  from  Cape  Ilenry  to  the  Nan- 
semond  Kiver ;  on  tlie  north  bank  of  "  the  line  of  country  from 
Portsmouth,  by  Hampton  and  York,  to  Williamsburg."  Col-^- 
nel  Senf  was,  a  little  later,  directed  to  take  soundings  of  the 
important  waters,  and  make  drawings  of  the  particnlar  places. 

On  the  23d  of  September  the  Governor  proposed  to  General 
Washington,  that  the  French  fleet  winter  in  the  Chesapeake, 
and  he  assigned  the  following  reasons : 

"  Unapprisiul  what  may  be  proposed  bv  oisr  allies,  to  be  done  with  their  fleet  in 
the  course  of  the  ciiauing  winter,  I  would  beg  leave  to  intimutc  to  you,  that  if  ii 
•hottlcl  appear  to  them  eligible  that  it  should  winter  in  the  Chenpeake,  they  can 
be  well  supplied  with  provisions,  taking  their  necessary  meaanres  bi  dne  tini«.  The 
waters  comTnunicatlng  with  that  bay  furnish  easy,  and  (in  that  case)  safe  traaa 
portfetiou,  and  their  moncj  will  call  forth  what  is  denied  to  oars.*' 

According  to  Girardin,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  reiksuu  lor 
this  request,  not  here  exjiressed.  Gates,  he  says,  had  learned 
from  spies  tliat  Cornwallis  was  pressin*^  Clinton  for  reinforce- 
ments, for  the  iuirjH)se  of  embarking  his  forces  "to  take  posses- 
sion of  Portsnioiilli  in  Virginia,  and  establish  there  a  strong 
})ost ;"  and  therefore  both  General  Gates  and  Governor  Jeliersou 
applied  to  Congress  and  to  General  Waahiugton  to  have  the 
French  fleet  winter  in  the  Chesapeake. 

AVe  ought  to  have  stated  earlier  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his 
Memoir,  gives  no  account  of  himself  (.»r  his  measures  wiiile  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  for  which  he  assigns  the  following  reasons : 

**  Being  now,  as  it  were,  Identified  with  the  Commonwealth  itsdf,  to  write  mj 

own  history,  during  the  two  years  of  my  administration,  would  be  to  write  the 
public  history  of  that  portion  of  the  Rovoliitiiui  witliin  tliis  State.  This  has  been 
done  by  others,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  Ciirardin.  who  wrote  lii.s  Continuation  of 
Burk's  History  of  Virginia,  while  at  Milton,  in  this  neighborhood,  had  free  acct$t 
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wytelf.  For  ihto  portion,  therefore,  of  my  owa  life,  I  refer  altogether  to  hie 
fliatoxj." 

This  is  strong  endoraement,  and  no  doubt  was  generally 
merited.  Notwithstanding,  we  believe  that  Girardia  was  mis- 
taken in  the  last  statements  we  have  quoted  from  him,  and  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  chanced  to  overlook  that  mistake.  Otherwise,  the 
letter  we  have  quoted  from  Jefferson  to  General  AVasliington 
contains  a  suppression  of  the  most  important  rcusuu  uf  all  for 
the  very  request  he  was  making,  that  the  Frencli  fleet  winter  in 
the  Virorinia  waters  I  Nor  do  we  find  a  word  in  tliis  or  anv 
other  letter  of  the  period,  to  justify  Girardin's  inferenee.  Gates 
might  possibly  have  picked  up  such  a  statement,  and  transmit- 
ted it  to  the  Governor;  but  it  is  clear  that  nobody  credited  it, 
or  attached  serious  importance  to  it.  Jcticrson  continued  to 
push  ou  aids  to  enable  Gates  to  again  nuike  head  against  Corn- 
wallis  in  North  Carolina,  and  Gates  continued  to  call  for  such 
aids,  from  all  directions,  and  to  make  every  practicable  eliort 
for  a  fall  and  winter  campaign  in  Xorth  Carolina. 

Tlie  Virgirn'a  Legi.^lature,  at  its  fall  session  (commencing 
October  IGthl,  made  a  strong  effort  to  replenish  the  treasury. 
Kew  bills  for  six  millions  of  j)ounds  were  emitted,  and  the 
public  faith  solemnly  pledged  for  their  red(.'ni])tion.  Each 
count v  was  required  to  furnish  a  pro}Mjrtionable  quota  of  clothes, 
militarv  stores,  and  wagons.  Tiiree  tliousand  men  were  ordered 
to  be  drafted  for  tlie  Continental  service.  Even  the  pensioned 
invalids  of  the  State  were  called  upon  to  do  garrison  duty. 
Kew  and  more  eflicient  provisions  wei*e  nuide  for  the  pay  of 
soldiers  and  seamen,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  fallen.  Vessels  were  armed  against  '•  tlie  preda- 
tory cruisers  in  the  Chesapeake.''  This  substantially  coincides 
with  Girardin's  summary  of  the  legislative  proceedings,  and  the 
quoted  words  are  his;  but  we  do  not  find  here,  a  measure  hint- 
ing towards  an  anticipated  invasion,  by  Cornwallis,  or  any  other 
British  commander,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake.  Can  we 
suppose  that  all  preparation,  or  direct  attempts  at  preparation, 
would  have  been  omitted  by  this  body,  had  such  a  thing  been 
really  in  expectation  ?    Of  course,  such  an  idea  is  preposterous. 

Let  Ufl  now  go  back  to  Cornwallis,  whom  we  left  with  hig 
sick  army  at  Camden,  in  the  northern  part  of  South  Carolina 
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PaQfiing  until  the  cooler  weather  had  restored  healdi  to  his 
troops,  and  made  it  possible  to  again  act  without  the  immediate 
loss  of  that  health,  he  (October  8th)  advanced  on  Korth  Caro- 
lina. Bnt  a  dangerous  foe  had,  meanwhile,  been  waked  up  in 
his  rear. 

Sir  Henry  Ginton  had,  in  less  than  a  month  after  the  capitu- 
lation of  Charleston  (June  8d)  issued  a  proclamation  declaring: 

"  All  parolos  pivoii  to  prisoners  not  taken  hy  capitulation,  and  not  confined 
at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  to  be  null  and  void  after  the  20th  June ; 
and  calling  upon  the  bolden  of  rach  pwolM  to  rMone  the  cbaneler  of  British 
nl^ectfl,  and  to  take  an  aetiTa  part  in  forwar^g  militaiy  opeiaUona,  under  pain 
of  being  considered  and  treated  aa  rebeli  agidnei  Ui  M^eai/a  goTenment.** 

Paroles  had  been  extorted  from  the  unarmed  inhabitants 
generally  ;  and  as  an  equivalent  fur  releasing  them  from  these 
(or  to  save  the  trouble  of  continuing  that  system)  the  body  of 
the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina  were,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
rccduverted  into  British  su]>jects,  and  not  merely  required  (as  a 
parole  would  have  done)  to  remain  neutral,  but  now  to  become 
active  parricides,  or  be  executed  for  treason!  Tliis  was  going 
far  beyond  any  preceding  assumptions  of  Great  Britain.  In  the 
very  opening  of  the  Kevolution,  she  had  not  tried  and  executed 
the  rebellious  colonists  taken  in  arms  as  traitors,  but  had  treated 
rSera,  exchanged  them,  etc.,  as  prisoners  taken  from  another 
power.  Now  she  proposed  to  cxecate  non-combatants,  if  thej 
would  not  take  arms  against  their  country  ! 

•  These  "  bloodj  instructions  "  were  carried  ont  by  Cornwallis. 
There  is  scarcely  an  old  South  Carolina  family  that  has  not  its 
tradition  of  ancestoi-s  imprisoned,  plundered,  otherwise  out- 
raged, or  executed  by  this  relentless  soldier.  If  better  proof 
were  wanting  than  tliis,  that  Clinton's  proclamation  was  not  an 
empty  menace,  but  was  executed  with  terrible  literality,  it  is 
furnished  by  an  intercepted  letter  from  Cornwallis  to  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Balfour,  written  soon  after  the  battle  of  Camden, 
the  authenticity  of  which  has  never,  we  believe,  been  queettoned. 
He  wrote : 

"I  have  given  orders  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  «ho  have  sub* 
scribed  and  taken  part  in  this  reTolt,  should  be  punished  with  the  greatest  rigor ; 
obe,  that  those  who  will  not  htm  wt,  maif  6s  imprUontdt  and  tktir  mkoU  proptrtp 
taken  from  them  anJ  dettroyed.  I  have  also  ordered  that  satisfaction  should  be 
made  for  their  estatesi  to  those  who  liaTe  been  iiyured  and  oppressed  by  them  i 
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bare  onlered,  in  the  most  positire  manner,  that  every  militia  man  who  ]i;is  l-orr.o 
arms  wiih  us  and  aftcrwarda  joined  tln'  enemy,  xhall  br  immedtatd;/  hanned.  I 
desire  jou  will  take  the  moat  ngoroua  nieasures  to  puuish  the  rebcla  in  the  district 
la  wbieh  700  oomnumd,  Mtf  lAol  yoM  laiU  obey,  in  the  tiricUtt  manner,  the  direc- 
Htm  J  ha99  ffiwm  im  tki»  UUtr,  rdative  to  the  inhabitantt  of  this  eonatry. 

"  CoftinrAU,i8. 

^AuguU^  1180." 

Yet  the  soldier  acting  on  his  own  impnlses,  and  as  the  instni- 
ment  of  official  orders  (if  that  was  the  distinction)  were  so  differ- 
ent, that  Qates  thanked  Comwallis  for  his  kindness  to  the 
prisoners  captured  hy  him  at  CSamden  1  Perhaps  the  e^prii  de 
earp9  of  the  soldier  prevaOed  in  one  case — ^while  the  aristocratic 
Ifju^uisywho  had  commenced  his  career  as  an  aid-de-camp  of  a 
king,  did  not  regard  unarmed  countrymen  as  entitled  to  any 
snch  privileges  or  consideration.  Whateyer  the  motive  of  this 
contradictory  conduct,  his  cold-hlooded  cmelties  are  e^uully 
detestable.  If  an  nnwilllDg  instrament,  he  deserves  hardly  the 
respect  of  that  fanatical  royalist  who  plundered,  imprisoned,  and 
hung  men  on  perverted  principle.  No  man  could  be  compelled 
to  become  an  executioner  under  the  British  constitution  and  laws, 
even  as  administered  by  George  III.  He  who  conmiitted  sins 
against  nature  and  against  decency  to  obtain  or  preserve  mili- 
tary rank,  put  himself  morally ,  and  in  the  eye  of  true  honor,  on 
a  par  with  a  paid  executioner,  or  any  other  paid  miscreant 

But  the  "  instructions  "  returned  to  "  pl^ue  the  inventors." 
Forced  to  choose  between  active  parricide  and  outlawry,  men 
who  would  otherwise  have  remained  quiet,  fled  desperately  to 
the  forests  and  morasses,  to  issue  forth  at  midnight  under  the 
leadership  of  Marion  and  Sumpter,  and  strike  terrible  blows  for 
liberty  and  vengeance.  "We  cannot  here  deny  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  quoting  some  of  Bryant's  felicitous  Hues  on  tho 
subject : 

"Our  band  is  few,  but  true  and  triedf 

Our  leader  frank  and  bold  ; 
The  British  soldier  trembles 

When  UABMOifB  iiun«  It  toUL 
Onr  fofftren  is  the  good  gn«a  wood. 

Our  tpnt  the  cypress  tree  ; 
We  know  tho  forest  round  as, 

As  seamen  know  the  sea. 
Wo  knoir  iy  walls  of  tliorny  y^am, 

Ita  gkdM  of  reedy  grui, 
Iteaafe  and  silent  i.^Iands 

Within  ihe  dark  moraia. 
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"Wop  to  the  English  soldiery 

That  little  dread  U3  near! 
On  them  shall  light  at  midnight 

▲  atnuige  and  sadden  fear ; 
When  waking  to  their  tenu  on  fire. 

They  prasp  their  arms  in  vain. 
And  they  who  stand  to  faee  oa 

Are  beat  to  earth  again ; 
And  they  who  fly  in  terror  deem 

A  mighty  hoat  beliind. 
And  hear  the  tramp  of  thotimnda 

Upon  the  hollow  wind, 

•  «         •         a  • 

**  Wen  Imowa  the  fair  and  friendly  moon 

The  hnn  l  that  MAnioN  leada^ 
The  glitter  of  their  rifles, 

The  scampering  of  their  steeds. 
Tla  life  to  guide  the  fiery  barb 

Aoroes  the  moonHg^t  plain ; 
Tis  life  to  feci  the  night-wind 

That  lifts  his  tossing  mane. 
A  moment  in  the  Briti^ih  camp~— 

A  moment— and  away 
Bade  to  the  patUeai  foraat 

Before  the  peep  of  day.*' 

•  •        •        •  • 

When  Oornwallis  put  his  troops  in  motion  from  Camden  for 
North  Carolina,  as  already  mentioned,  he  ordered  Major  Fergu- 
son to  advance  from  Ninety -Six  with  his  troops,  and  a  body  of 
Tories  whom  he  had  been  disciplining,  along  the  western  skirts 
of  the  same  State,  for  the  purpose  of  embodying  the  Tories  on 
their  rente,  and  ultimately  to  j  oin  himself  at  Charlottestown.  To 
cut  off  an  American  force  which  had  recently  attacked  Augusta, 
and  thence  retreated  northward,  Ferguson  deviated  from  his 
prescribed  line  of  march  towards  the  mountains,  and  he  also 
made  some  delays  which  weighed  fatally  against  him.  Bands 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  mountaineers  were  in  motion  in 
this  region,  and  they  immediately  resolved  to  concentrate  and 
attf.c'k  him. 

The  epithet  "  mounUuneer "  is  usually  associated  with  the 
idea  of  a  simple,  hardy,  poor  peasantry.  Those  of  whom  we 
speak  were  men  of  an  entirely  (iilierent  class — mostly  men  of 
pro]>erty  and  family — as  conspicuous  citizens  as  any  in  their 
cdiinties.  They  were  well  mounted,  armed  with  rifles — accu^- 
tomed  from  ciiilUhood  to  the  use  of  their  weapons,  and  to  de»- 
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perato  riding.  Iliey  chose  Colonel  Arthur  Campbell,  of 
Virginia,  for  their  leader,  and  on  the  26th  of  September  opened 
hotlj  on  the  chase.  They  were  soon  joined  by  a  band  of  out- 
lawed fugitives  from  South  Carolina,  whose  eagerness  equalled 
their  own.  It  is  probable  that  the  Tories  under  Ferguson  under- 
stood the  character  of  their  pursuers.  That  officer,  at  all  events, 
retreated  as  fast  as  possible  toward  Charlottostoun,  and  sent 
different  messengei's  to  Cornwallis  to  apprise  liini  of  his  situa- 
tion. All  these  were  intercepted.  At  tlie  Cowpens,  nine 
hundred  men  were  picked  from  the  whole  body  of  ]>ursuers,  and 
they  dashed  forward  all  night  and  through  a  heavy  rain.  At 
about  three  o'clock  in  tlie  at'turnoon,  October  7th,  they  came  in 
view  of  Ferguson's  force,  drawn  up  to  receive  them  on  King's 
Mountain,  a  wooded  eminence  a  few  hundred  yards  long,  and 
about  sevontv  wide.  The  Americans  dismounted,  and  advanced 
in  three  divisions  to  the  assault — but  pursuing  tlie  border  cus- 
tom, in  such  situations,  of  making  covers  of  trees.  The  British 
officer  made  a  heroic  defence,  airain  and  nizam  bearing  back  his 
assailants  in  front  by  charges  with  the  bayonet — but  while  one 
division  thus  gave  way,  the  other  two  jioured  in  a  llaidving  lire 
too  deadly  to  be  withstood.  As  he  turned  on  one  of  these,  the 
column  before  driven  back  would  immediatelv  advance,  and  he 
was  again  hemmed  in.  Fortunately  for  his  troops,  Ferguson 
soon  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  they  immediately  surrendered. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  had  been  slain,  an  equal  number 
wonndcd,  and  eight  hundred  were  made  prisoners,  and  tifteen 
hundred  stands  of  choice  arms  taken.  The  American  loss  was 
trifling,  except  in  the  death  of  Colonel  Williams,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Of  the  eight  hundred  prisoners,  about  seven  hundred  were 
Tories.  In  the  pockets  of  sottic  of  the  slain  or  captured  officers 
were  found  lists  of  executions,  by  hanging,  of  American  soldiers, 
for  violating  the  terms  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  proclamation. 
Tories  who  had  been  forward  in  these  proceedings,  were  among 
the  prisoners.  The  victors  selected  ten  of  the  most  active  and 
obnoxioos  of  these  parricides,  and  hnng  them  on  the  trees  which 
grew  on  ihe  field  of  battle. 

Cornwallis  made  lend  complaints  and  threats  on  hearing  of 
this  execQtiou.  General  Gates,  in  transmitting  those  complaints 
to  Congress,  aptly  observed : 
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"For  what  lias  })een  done  by  our  people  after  the  battle  at  King's  Mountain,  I 
have  notliiiip  to  hay.  It  is  my  private  opinion  no  person  ought  to  be  executed,  but 
after  legal  cuuviction,  and  by  order  of  the  supreme  civil  or  military  authoritj,  in 
th9  d^Mrtment  where  the  offence  to  oommitted ;  but  I  mint  confcts  mj  aitM^di- 
meat  tt  Iiord  GomwaUiB*s  finding  firalt  with  a  cruelty  he  md  his  ofltoeit  we  eoD* 
itantly  pnctUng.  This  to  crying  rogue  first." 

"  Supreme  civil  or  military  authority,"  was  not  much  bet- 
ter than  a  name,  in  the  locality  and  exigency  ;  and  was  quite  as 
well  represented,  in  our  jadgment,  as  it  could  elsewhere  have 
been,  in  the  iutelligeDt  and  responsible  gentlemen — for  emphatic 
cally  they  were  such — who  by  their  own  danger  and  exertions 
had  done  what  ifo  formally  constituted  "autliority"  was  able 
to  do  ;  and  if  the  victors  of  King's  Mountain  hung  fewer  men 
than  the  documents  found  on  British  officers  clearly  proved  had 
been  executed  of  Americans^  by  their  orders,  they  enforced  lessy 
we  believe,  than  the  full  measure  of  rightful  and  proper  retalia- 
tion. And  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  practical  effect  of  the 
measure  was  good,  not  only  on  the  British  laeutenant-Gteneral, 
but  on  the  parricides  who  were  so  keen  to  scent  out,  among 
their  countrymen,  the  breakers  of  enforced  and  withdrawn 
paroles.  The  hunt  became  less  intensely  amusing,  when  it  was 
understood  that  the  hunter  placed  the  noose  that  had  strangled 
his  victim  round  his  own  neck,  in  the  event  of  his  capture ! 

The  battle  of  King's  Mountain  not  only  weakened  Gomwallis 
physically,  but  it  proved  to  him  that  a  dangerous  spirit  was  ris- 
ing behind.  Its  effect  on  the  Americans  was  everywhere  visible. 
It  taught  them  what  even  undisciplined  men  could  do,  if  cour- 
age and  effort  were  not  wanting.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era,  in  the  Southern  war,  in  the  conduct  of  raw  troops,  and 
also  in  the  event  of  battles.  The  British  General-in-cliief, 
instead  of  continuing  his  march  in  North  Carolina,  fell  back  to 
Wynnsborough,  a  point  from  which  he  could  protect  his  posts, 
and  awaited  reinforcements  from  the  North. 

General  Gates  was  suspended  by  Congress,  and  G^eral 
Washington  was  directed  to  aeleet  Ids  succeasor.  The  choice 
most  fitly  fell  upon  Greene — an  officer  second  only  in  experi- 
ence, and  in  the  wise  forecast  of  a  great  general,  to  the  illustri- 
ous Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  armies.  He  arrived 
at  Hillsborougli  on  the  2d  of  December,  and  the  next  day 
assumed  command  of  the  Southern  Department. 
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surprifed  at  Arnold's  Success — Madison  not  sarprised  at  same — Wanhinfrton  nrgps  Jef- 
ferson to  persevere  in  his  Policy— Gomwallis's  and  Clinton'a  View  of  that  Policy— De 
TDtey'a  Ezpeditioii  to  Antnumtb— Destooehss  sails  for  the  Chesapeake— BJs  Aetton 
with  Arbnthnot  and  Betam— Movement  of  Vbghda  MDltla  to  aid  the  FMidi— Waih- 
ia^ton  now  aerioosly  atanaed  for  tin  Booth. 

As  the  autumn  of  1780  approached,  Sir  Henry  CHnton  found 
himself  so  far  in  a  position  of  superiority,  in  tlie  North,  that  lie 
felt  able  to  make  a  considerable  detachment  from  his  army  to 
reinforce  Comwallis  in  tlic  Soutli.  llavinrr  heard  only  of  that 
commander's  successes,  and  not  yet  apprised  of  the  disjister  of 
King's  Mountain,  he  had  little  doubt  North  Carolina  was  to  be 
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easily  OTemm ;  and  now,  with  extended  viewB,  be  anticipated 
making  a  permanent  lodgment  on  the  Chesapeake  before  the 
close  of  tbe  fall  and  winter  campaign.  He  judged  that  Com* 
wallis  would  require  little  or  no  assistance  south  of  Yiiginia, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  would  accelerate  matters  to  dispatcb  bis 
reinforcements  directly  to  the  mouth  of  the  James,  with  orders 
to  erect  a  strong  post  on  the  Elizabeth  Biver.*  This  would  give 
the  Virginians  employment  at  home,  enable  an  easy  codperation 
with  Comwallis  as  he  approached  from  the  South,  and  prepare 
for  him,  in  advance,  a  reliable  base  of  operations,  in  easy  com- 
munication with  New  York,  provided  the  op}>osition  from  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  arrival  of  the  French  aids,  should  render  it  desira- 
ble. And  it  was  Clinton's  intention  to  send  a  further  reinforce- 
ment, and  make  the  post  a  permanent  one. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  General  Leslie  was  dis 
patched  from  Kow  York,  on  the  16th  of  October,  with  three 
thousand  men.  The  fleet  entered  Hampton  Roads  on  the  23(1, 
and  took  possession  of  Hampton  ;  but  it  passed,  imniediately 
after,  up  Elizabeth  Eivcr,  and  Leslie  disembarked  at  Portsmouth 
and  comnienced  the  erection  of  fortifications  at  that  point. 
This,  the  principal  Virginia  post  occnpied  by  the  iiivader-s  in 
the  snbsequent  stages  of  the  war,  lies  on  the  s-outh  bank  of 
Elizabeth  River,  opposite  Norfolk — and  at  the  head  of  tlie  bay 
which  the  whole  river  actnally  forms.  At  common  flood  tide, 
there  were  eigliteen  feet  of  water  to  ZS'urfolk ;  and  sixty-gnn 
ships  liad  reached  it  by  lightening  to  cross  a  bar  at  Sowel's 
point.  Leslie  also  occupied  Suffolk  on  the  Nanseniond,  and 
thus  controlled  the  pass  between  it  and  the  Dismal  Swamp, 
which  formed  the  avenue  of  communication  between  the  coun- 
try east  of  that  great  morass  and  the  interii»r  of  the  State. 

The  British  allowed  it  to  get  out  that  after  drawing  the  forces 
of  the  State  to  Suffolk,  they  intended  to  sail  up  the  Chesapeake 
for  Baltimore.    Governor  Jelterson,  however,  at  once  divined 

•  The  comniamling  officer  of  tlie  reinforcement  (Gen.  Lc;»]ic)  was  ordererl  "  to  enter 
the  CheMjMaket  and  establtek  *  post  oo  EUzabeib  River*  with  the  deaiga  of  cttttiat  a 
diranlon  ni  fkror  of  lord  Comwalliii*!  opersttooB  hi  North  Caroliita.  Genertl  LeaUo  was 

to  be  under  the  conunand  of  I.ord  Cornwallf!".  and  to  art  on  Jamc-^  Itiver.  to\varil<  the 
RMnoakc,  but  not  to  jia-"**  thin  hitter  river  without  orders  from  Iuh  cornmaiuhT.  Should 
Lord  Comwallis  meet  witii  -erious  (ipiHisiti'm  in  crossing  tbe  Yadkin,  it  was  r-  C'  iu- 
mendcd  to  Genenil  I^islie  to  move  upon  Cape  Fear  River,  hut  thi'<  \\sl<  U-ft  lo  his 
discretion.  Should  a  post  be  established  on  the  Chesapeake,  it  wa-*  Sir  Henry  Clinton's 
intention  to  reinforoo  it  with  mote  troops." — Subttance  of  MS.  UtUr  from  Mmrv 
CKHtm  to  Lord  0Mrg»  Otiniafti,  JVtefMfr  KM,  guoUd  in  Spark»*§  C«.  if  Omtrm 
ITMtoifloR,  voL  vlL  p.  SA9,  note. 
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their  true   object,  and  appris.iiig  General  Washington  of  tlie 
situatiun  of  things  (November  od),  lie  intimated  tliat  the  late  of 
Leslie's  army  hung  "on  a  very  blender  naval  force."    He  had 
already  proposed  to  Gates  to  send  a  swift  boat  from  some  of  the 
inletft  of  Carolina,  "  to  notify  the  French  Admiral  that  his  ene- 
mies  where  in  a  net,  if  he  Lad  leisure  to  close  the  mouth  of  it" 
The  Governor  had  first  got  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Briti&h  fleet  within  the  Capes,  on  the  22d  of  October.  He 
immediately  ordered  out  all  the  force  in  the  lower  counties 
which  coiiUi  find  arms,  and  stopped  such  of  the  detachments 
intended  for  tlie  Southern  army  as  had  not  yet  marched ;  but 
to  compensate  Gates  (yet  in  command)  he  exempted  the  coun- 
ties lying  nearest  to  him  from  the  present  levy.  Generals 
Weeden  and  Mnhlenbuig  of  the  line,  and  Generals  Nelson  and 
Stevens  of  the  militia,  were  directed  to  take  command  of  the 
State  troops. 

The  arrival  of  General  Leslie  probably  hurried  forward 
arrangements  which  seem  to  have  been  already  concerted  with 
General  Washington'  for  the  removal  of  the  Convention  pri- 
soners "  to  Fort  Frederick,  in  Maryland,  where  barracks  were 
being  prepared  for  them.  On  the  20th,  the  British  portion  of 
them  (they  being  inclined  to  desert  and  to  correspond  with  dis- 
affected persons,  while  the  Germans  remained,  quiet)  were 
ordered  forward,  with  the  expectation  that  the  remainder  would 
follow  as  soon  as  sufficient  structures  were  prepared  for  their 
reception.  The  Grovernor  assigned  as  a  reason  for  temporarily 
doing  now  what  he  had  a  year  before  so  warmly  remonstrated 
against — ^namely,  separating  these  troops — ^that  safety  demanded 
their  movement  in  two  bodies,  and  that  it  would  be  improper  to 
crowd  the  whole  into  barracks  not  more  than  sufficient  for  half 
of  them.  Bnt  he  sa^'S,  if  their  officers  complain  at  this,  the 
second  division  can  be  moved  speedily,  and  in  that  case  their 
exp<»sure  "  to  a  want  of  covering  would  be  justly  imputable  to 
themselves  only."  The  transfer  of  these  troops,  at  all,  to  Mary- 
land. WAS,  we  take  it,  a  measure  directed  by  Congress,  as  we 
know  not  on  wliat  other  authority  it  could  have  been  done,  or 
preparations  made  for  them  in  their  new  situation.' 

General  Leslie,  on  learning  the  course  tliat  affairs  had  takes 

•  Soe  Jofferi^oii'-^  li  ttrr-i  to  Oonoral  Washington.  Nov.  3d  and  8th. 

*  And  their  General  oUicera  bad  now  beea  mostly,  if  not  eatireijr,  ezohaqged. 
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fiirtlier  South,  dispatched  a  vessel  to  Charleston  for  ordei-s,  and 
in  the  meantime  entered  upon  no  offensive  movements,  lie 
obtained  a  reply  November  12th,  and  immediately  embarked, 
without  even  delaying  to  destroy  his  unfinished  fortifications. 
In  marked  contrast  with  General  Matthew,  and  with  all  the 
British  commanders  afterwards  in  the  State,  Leslie,  during  his 
short  stay  in  Virginia,  had  not  only  conducted  with  scrupulous 
hnmauity  and  propriety,  but  actually  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  punish  his  soldiei^  who  were  guilty  of  wanton  and  unneces- 
sary devastations."  * 

Thus  the  dangerous  storm  blew  over  temporarily,  but  the 
affidr  presented  another  warning  that  fell  chillingly  on  the  feel- 
ings of  intelligent  Virginians.  If  three  weeks  had  not  sufficed 
to  collect  a  force  sufficient  to  offer  the  least  molestation  to  three 
thousand  invaders — whose  inaction  had  been  entirely  rolnntaiy 
— ^what  would,  what  most  be  the  result,  when  the  British  Oom- 
mander-in-chief  so  far  discoyered  his  true  policy  as  to  send  a 
strong  force  to  operate  directly  against  the  State;  or  when 
Oomwallis  should  put  down  North  Carolina,  and  then  take 
Virginia  in  its  torn  t  Governor  Jefferaon  wrote  General  Wash- 
ington on  the  first  appearance  of  the  late  enemy : 

*'  Wo  are  cndeavoriug  to  collect  as  Lirgo  a  boily  to  oppose  tlieni  as  wc  can 
arm:  tliis  will  be  lamcDtably  inadequate,  if  the  enemy  be  in  any  force.  It  ia  morti* 
fyiog  to  8uppo«e  thtt  a  people,  able  aad  lealoiM  to  contend  with  thdr  vumj, 
dionld  be  reduoed  to  fold  their  umt  for  want  of  the  means  of  defsnoe.  Tet  no 
resourccsj,  that  we  know  of,  ensure  us  against  thia  event.  •  •  •  » 
As  to  tJie  aid:*  of  men,  I  ask  for  none,  knowinj^  that  if  the  late  detachment  of  tlie 
enemy  shall  have  left  it  safe  for  you  to  spare  aids  of  that  kind,  you  will  not  await 
my  appKoetioiu  Of  the  tim^  we  ahaU  leiae^  there  is  Ml  e  single  man  who  ercr 
saw  the  &oe  of  an  enemy.** 

This  picture  proved  not  to  be  overdrawn.  General  Nelson, 
the  most  popular  military  commander  in  the  State,  possessing 
great  weii^ht  among  one  class  by  reason  of  his  wealth  and  posi- 
tion at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  the 
State,  and  among  another  for  his  zealous  devotion  to  the  patri- 
otic canse,  flew  rapidlj^^  from  point  to  point  in  the  lower  coun- 
ties, exerting  himself,  as  a  first  step,  to  secnre  the  important  pass 
at  Great  Bridge.  Even  this  comparatively  inconsiderable  un- 
dertaking had  not  been  accomplished  when  Leslie  sailed  foi 

*  Jefferson  to  Washington,  Not.  26. 
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South  Carolina.  An  almost  unarmed  people,  in  an  open  conn* 
try,  without  any  advantages  for  defence,  or  for  the  concealment 
of  their  families,  is  neceaaarily  (however  mnch  authors  in  safe 
garrets  may  prate  to  the  contrary)  a  people  without  courage 
against  assailants  known  to  be  invincible  by  any  force  they  can 
oppose  to  them,  and  believed  to  be  regardless  of  all  the  rules  of 
civiiized  warfare.  The  robbery  of  ail  valuable  portable  pro- 
perty, and  the  wanton  destruction  of  most  other ;  the  murder, 
rapine,  rape,  and  violence,"  *  which  had  accompanied  the  deso- 
lating march  of  the  first  invader,  a  few  months  before,  was  very 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the  region  where 
these  scenes  had  been  enacted  1  Was  it  to  be  expected  that  the 
only  gnn  in  a  household,  and  the  strong  arm  to  wield  it,  wonld, 
under  such  recollections,  be  divided  from  the  women  and  ehUd- 
rm  of  the  family,  while  they  were  wildly  flying  to  places  of 
secnrity  f  Are  there  not  natural  duties  to  mothers,  to  wives,  and 
to  daughters,  which  take  precedence  even  of  duty  to  one's 
country! 

An  important  question,  deeply  affecting  Governor  Jeffer- 
son's reputation  for  energy  and  sagacity,  thrusts  itself  at  this 
point  upon  the  thinking  reader.  He  was  now  fairly  forewarned 
of  the  defencelessness  of  his  State.  He  could  not  but  see  that 
the  tide  of  war  from  both  extremities  was  rolling  rapidly  to- 
wards the  centre.  It  would  appear  that  he  ought  to  have  seen 
that  the  least  intelligent  foe,  after  two  such  experiments,  could 
no  longer  misunderstand  the  real  situa^on  of  Yirginia;  and 
that  such  a  foe  would  not  long  omit  to  plant  his  blows  where 
they  would  tell  almost  equally  on  the  Carolinas,  and  where  they 
would  far  more  effectually  tend  to  break  up  the  principal 
Southern  nursery  of  raw  soldiers  and  its  principal  storehouse  of 
army  supplies.  And  besides  the  attainment  of  so  much  addi 
tional  territory  to  the  Ih-itif^h  re-concpiest,  the  pos^^ession  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  and  of  the  lower  streams  whieh  empty 
into  it,  especially  James  Iliver,  could  not  but  be  the  most 
tempting  lure  to  an  enemy  possessing  common  sagacity. 

Why,  then,  did  not  Governor  Jefferson  at  once  set  about 
preparing  his  State  for  future  invasion?  Why  did  he  not  stud 
her  navigable  waters  with  fortresses?  Why  did  he  not  dis- 
cipline regiments  and  keep  them  at  suitable  points  for  prompt 

*  BMP.S4S. 
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action?  Why  did  Jie  not  hoard  up  munitions  of  war?  In  a 
word,  why  did  he  not  put  Virginia  in  the  brifltliDg  attitude  of 
defiance  that  an  old  and  warlike  European  countr}'  would  aa- 
snme  under  like  circumstances — ^that  England  herself  assumed 
a  few  years  afterward,  when  threatened  with  a  French  invasion  t  * 
— every  art  of  warlike  defence  exhausted — ^the  whole  yeomanry 
of  the  land  instantly  armed  and  constantly  trained — beacons 
and  watchmen  on  every  headland — and  when  their  fires  should 
light  up  the  sky,  a  nation  prepared  to  convert  itself  into  an 
army,  and  to  rush  on  the  disembarking  invader! 

If  these  questions  have  not  been  already  in  a  great  measure 
answered,  we  know  not  how  to  answer  them.  Less  than  one 
militiaman — ^that  is,  leas  than  one  citizen  between  sixteen  and 
fifty  years  old — ^to  tiie  square  mile  t  Less  than  one  serviceable 
gun  to  five  militiamen  (and  consequently  to  five  square  miles) 
in  the  best  armed  region  east  of  die  mountains  I  Men  owning 
lands  and  tenements,  who  had  not  seen  a  shilling  in  coin  for  a 
year  I  An  exposure  to  external  and  interior  invasion,  by  water, 
practically  equal  to  that  of  all  England,  without  a  fortress  or 
fleet  capable  of  withstanding  a  single  frigate  I  An  opra  border 
hundreds  of  miles  in  length  without  a  particle  of  defence,  and  a 
conquering  foe  roaming  at  will  on  the  other  side  of  it  I  Fifty 
or  a  hundred  million  of  dollars  requisite  to  make  a  thorough 
system  of  river  and  border  defences,  md  scarcely  aa  many  thou- 
sands attainable  by  any  human  device! 

"Would  there  have  been  any  use  in  exhausting  what  little 
money  the  State  could  raise  in  erecting  two  or  three  fortifica- 
tions, which,  unless  defended  by  the  whole  disposable  force  of 
the  State,  could  not  withstand  for  an  hour  either  the  naval  or 
land  force  of  the  invader — and  certainly  not  both,  acting  in  con- 
cert ?  And  if  the  whole  troops  and  means  of  the  State  would 
be  required  to  man  two  or  three  strong  fortresses,  what  was 
the  rest  of  the  State  to  do  at  the  same  time  for  protection  ?  Foi 
example,  inasmuch  as  the  defence  of  the  mouth  of  the  Chesa- 
peake could  not  have  been  dreamed  of  in  face  of  hostile  fleets, 
with  ten  or  twenty  times  the  resources  Virginia  couUl  then  con- 
trol, the  next  most  important  works  which  could  be  erected 
would  be,  most  clearly,  those  which  would  connnand  the 
entrance  of  the  James.  Let  us  suppose  this  effectually  done, 
and  the  treasury  of  the  State  drained  in  the  effort.    AVhat  theo 
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would  prevent  Cornwallis,  or  some  other  Britisli  commander, 
from  entering  the  State  far  inside  of,  or  behind,  buch  lower 
defences  of  the  James — at  any  point  of  the  open  and  undefended 
country  between  the  Cumberland  Mountains  and  the  Koanoke  ? 
Or  wliat  would  prerent  any  fresh  expedition  from  Now  York 
literally  sailing  rotmd  those  defences,  by  means  of  the  York  and 
Rappahannock  rivera — or  if  their  mouths  were  also  defended, 
hmding  at  fifty  exposed  points,  which  may  be  readily  named, 
and  at  once  penetrating  behind  all  these  coast  defences  ?  If  the 
strength  of  the  State  was  concentrated  in  the  latter,  what  would 
then  be  left  to  protect  that  vast  interior  which  they  were 
designed  to  protect  ?  Of  what  use,  then,  would  they  practically 
be  t  How  far  would  a  foe  dread  leaving  them  behind  him  (and 
leaving  behind  him  French  fleets  into  the  bargain),  who,  in 
ease  of  unforeseen  casualties,  had,  for  three  hundred  miles,  a  per- 
fectly accessible  conterminous  province  to  &U  back  upon, 
whidb,  if  not  entirely  subjugated,  could  at  no  single  point  make 
head  against  the  British  forces  already  in  it  t  Any  idea,  there- 
fbrs,  of  defending  Yiiginia  by  fcfiifioationt  was  in  more 
respects  than  one  wholly  out  of  die  question. 

One  inquiry  remains.  Did  Yirginia,  at  this  epocli,  make 
every  practicable  effort  to  raise  and  discipline  troops  and  pro- 
vide military  stores?  for,  certainly,  nothing  could  famish  any 
excuse  for  remissness  here.  Her  Qovemor  and  Council  believed 
every  effort  they  were  authorized  by  law  to  make  in  that  direc- 
tion was  expended.  The  Legislature,  too,  seems  to  have  believed 
it  had  passed  all  the  laws  which  the  circumstances  rendered 
expedient — and  the  Legislature  was  made  up  principally  of  that 
class  of  citizens  which  was  to  suffer  most  deeply  in  case  of 
invasion. 

There  was  not  a  county  in  Virginia  where  there  was  not  a 

recruiting  station,  and  bonnties  and  inducements  of  every  kind 
were  held  out  for  enlistments.'  These  failing,  resort  was  had  to 
drafts  or  conscriptions. 

A  few  figures  at  this  point  will  be  wortli  a  good  deal  ot 

I  An  Art  w«8  pMsed  fii  1779  sppointfag  «  reendtinff  officer  in  vn/tg  eoonty,  MM 

giving;  him  a  premiom  of  $150  00  in  paper,  eqolvftlent  to  111  50  in  ipocfe  for  every  enWft- 

ment  olftaim'-I  by  him;  and  a  bonnty  of  $7'0  00  in  iinprr,  or  $r.2  50  in  spon'"'  to  onch 
recroit— uniA  privilege  of  laying  out  hin  paper  muney  in  the  public  etore  at  hard  monrif 

fHm,  He  nleo  rcci'ivoi  tho  n»uai  doniitioaof  otoUMtaadlttMi.  (JeibnontoPmldent 

ofCongreBB,  qooted  bjr  Ginrdin,  p.  426.) 
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declamation.  It  appears  by  official  records  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1780  Yirginia  had  four  thonsand  five  hundred 
regulars  in  the  field.  In  May,  the  Aflsembly  ordered  one>fif- 
teenth  of  the  militia  to  be  drafted  into  the  regular  service,  equal, 
after  4m  deductions,  to  three  thousand  men.  Twenty-five  hun- 
dred additional  militia  were  also  ordered  into  Continental  ser- 
vice. Thus  the  State  had  ten  thousand  troops  (seven  thousand 
five  hundred  of  them  being  regulars)  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  one  of  them  was  retained  within  her  own  boun- 
daries, but  the  handful  which  guarded  the  Convention  prisoners 
at  Charlottesville.* 

An  incomplete  collection  of  vouchera  showed  that  from  May 
21, 1779,  to  July  19,  1780— about  fourteen  months— Yiiginia 
had  answered  for  the  Continent  $18,681,368  56,  it  being  an 
excess  over  the  requisitions  of  Congress  dmring  that  period  of 
$4,081,968.*  This  did  not  include  large  disbursements  made  by 
the  State  on  its  own  account  It  will  be  understood,  however, 
that  the  preceding  sums  were  in  paper  money,  then  greatly 
depreciated.  But  the  specie  standard  would  not  be  the  true 
one  by  which  to  estimate  the  real  expenditures  of  the  State. 
Take  one  example.  The  State  gave  a  recruit  who  enlisted  for  a 
certain  term  $750  in  paper  money — ^we  believe  only  equivalent 
to  $63  50  in  specie — ^yet  that  recrnit  could  buy  goods  in  the 
public  store  with  his  bounty  money,  at  Its  par  value.  And  the 
State  had,  of  course,  to  procure  such  goods  with  hard  money,  or 
paper  money  at  merely  its  commercial  value. 

We  will  here  remark,  that  a  paper  purporting  to  be  an 
oliicial  statement  by  General  Iviiox,  wlicn  Secretary  of  "War, 
and  giving  the  iminbcr  of  regulars  and  militia  called  into  ser- 
vice or  brought  into  service  by  the  different  States  in  the  Revo- 
lution, does  not,  we  believe  (we  have  not  the  statement  befL)re 
us),  approach  accuracy  in  regard  to  Yirginia,  and  we  ]^re- 
surae  not,  in  regard  to  many  other  States.  It  could  only  liave 
been  made  on  very  imperfect,  and  in  many  respects  conjeetural 
data,  as  we  need  scarcely  sliow ;  and  offirinl  coyrjeciv/rf^.  are  not, 
we  suppose,  more  conclusive  than  individual  ones,  othi-r  things 
being  e([ual.  General  Knox,  though  a  capital  soldier,  was 
not  famous  for  profound  and  pains-taking  research.   The  means 

>  See  Governor's  BelnrM  to  President  oTOoiiffress,  Jnly  STUi,  1780. 
*  8eeTtbleN4KS,epp«iidedtaB0tanieiiiuiaoiMa  iapreoediagiiote. 
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for  making  reliable  eBtimates  are  adU  deficient,  bnt  tliey  are  far 
fiiller  than  they  were  during  General  Knox's  secretaiyBhip. 
We  anppoee  the  impreeeion  has  obtained  that  his  statements 
were  baaed  on  foil  and  correct  retnms  in  the  War  Department, 
and  therefore  we  have  noticed  them. 

Beyond  raising  and  doing  its  share  towards  e<|ui2>})ing  ten 
thousand  troops,  the  Government  of  Virginia  felt  it  could  do  no 
more  at  present,  except  to  hold  its  militia  in  the  best  practica- 
ble state  of  efficiency.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  in  this 
direction,  but  they,  in  reality,  wholly  failed.  What  could  be 
done  towards  disciplining  a  militia  until  those  weapons  conld 
be  placed  in  their  hands,  the  use  of  which  it  was  the  business 
of  discipline  to  teach  them  ? 

Governor  Jefferson,  as  we  shall  see,  had  Virginia  critics,  who 
blamed  him  for  the  use  he  (and  his  adherents  in  the  Legislature) 
made  of  the  State  troops  and  militia — but  if  they  blamed  him 
for  remissness  in  organizing  and  dieciplining  either  kind  oi' 
force,  it  is  a  fact  of  which  not  a  trace  of  contemporaneous  evi- 
dence is  left,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn.  They,  on 
the  other  hand,  blamed  him  for  doifuj  too  tmich- — and,  especially, 
for  doing  it  in  a  way  which,  they  claimed,  unjustly  and  peri- 
lonsly  sacrificed  the  particular  interests  of  Virginia. 

What  they  found  fault  with  was  that  the  lioness  continued  to 
rush  on  the  hunters  before  thev  reached  her  lair!  Virginia  con- 
tinned  to  pour  every  enlisted  soldier  she  could  raise  into  the 
Northern  and  Southern  armies,  leaving  her  own  l)osom  naked 
to  the  blow  when  it  should  be  struck.  Was  this  just  to  herself 
— was  it  expedient?  So  tlmuglit  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  armies,  and  so  tliought  Congress.  The  ContV<leracy 
had  determined  to  stand  or  fall  together.  Tlio  war  was  cipially 
for  the  whole — as  much  for  Georgia  or  Kew  Hampshire  as  for 
Yirginia — and  the  only  question  was  where  could  blows  be  best 
struck,  and  danger  best  averted,  for  the  interest  of  the  whole,  no 
matter  what  State's  bosom  was  temporarily  gored  in  carrying 
cot  this  heroic  policy. 

History  presents  constant  examples  of  nations  giving  up  a 
portion  of  their  territories  temporarily  to  uninterrupted  ravage, 
for  the  purpose  of  best  husbanding  their  means  to  ultimately 
save  the  whole.  Nay,  the  patriot  has  l)cen  called  upon  to  him- 
folf  apply  the  torch  to  M  all,  to  Tolnntarily  cover  hia  proTince 
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with  tlie  blackDoss  of  deeolation,  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
famine  between  the  invader  and  the  more  defensible  parts  of 
his  country — ^and  the  patriot  has  responded  to  that  calL 

From  the  first  opening  of  the  Ke volution  to  that  moment 
when  Yirginia  was  herself  (as  wc  shall  bj  and  by  have  occasion 
to  describe)  wholly  overwhelmed  under  the  tide  of  actual  inva- 
sioD,  General  Washington  and  Congress  neyer  ceased  to  call 
upon  the  Yirginia  EzecntiTe  to  send  men  and  supplies  north 
and  south,  out  of  her  own  borders,  as  &st  as  they  could  be 
raised.  Was  this  a  want  of  penetration  into  the  enemy's  designs 
by  the  Commander-in-chief  t  Was  it  unfeelingness  or  misjudg* 
ment  I  Or  was  it  the  part  of  the  mariner  who  throws  ovo^ 
board  his  treasures,  and  clears  away  the  driTing  wreck,  what- 
ever the  sacrifice,  to  save  the  vessel  and  the  remnant  of  lives 
intrusted  to  his  chaigef  Again  we  say,  that  if  there  is  a  iset 
in  Jefferson's  history  that  we  record  with  real  pleasure,  it  is  his 
unwavering  support,  amidst  lamentations  and  denunciations  at 
home,  of  the  nations^  and  self-sacrificing  plan  of  action  of  Gene- 
ral Washington.  And  if  there  is  a  feature  in  her  Kevoludon- 
ary  history  which  Yirginia  has  more  reason  to  be  proud  of  thsn 
all  others,  it  is  this. 

Tet  candor  obliges  us  to  say  that  the  actual  difibrence  to  her 
between  the  results  of  this  policy  and  that  which  a  natural, 
though,  perhaps,  a  narrow  selfishness  would  dictate  and  did  dic- 
tate, was  vastly  less  than  would  at  first  sight  appear.  If  Yirginia 
resolved  to  niake  common  cause  with  the  other  twelire  States, 
there  was  no  way  for  her  to  escape  her  share  of  danger  aad 
sacrifice.  The  enemy  that  was  pressing  on  the  extremities, 
would,  if  successful,  soon  press  on  the  centre.  If  Georgia  snd 
the  Carolinas  were  subjugated,  Yirginia  would  come  next  in  the 
path  of  conquest — and  the  easier  they  fell  the  more  would  the 
enemy  be  cncoiiraged  to  urge  forward  to  her  overthrow.  And, 
finally,  it  really  cost  far  less  to  fii'lit  off  from  her  own  t^oil,  tliMii  to 
have  her  rcoources  not  only  employed  to  supjiort  her  own  truops 
but  those  of  tlio  eiiemv — wasstefullv,  and  oftentimes  wantonly 
destroyed  in  addition,  as  always  happens  where  an  invader  is 
his  own  purveyor — and,  lastly,  dried  up,  for  years  to  come  bj 
having  her  producing  classes  driven  from  their  occn])ations. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  it  has  been  i)urely  an  after-thought  tc 
accuse  Governor  Jefiersou  of  remissuess.   And  let  the  preceding 
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qnefltion  be  decided  as  it  may,  on  a  cool  calculation  afterwards 
of  the  dollai's  and  ceiiti?,  none  the  less  unselH>h  and  noble  was 
the  action  of  Virginia  and  its  Executive.  There  are  Bome  things 
besides  dollai-s  and  cents  staked  in  a  war  such  as  was  that  of 
the  Revolution,  as  Colonel  Lawson's  dispatches  to  Governor 
Henry  liad  te.^tiiied  !  That  man  who  stops  to  save  nothing  from 
his  own  house,  but  resolutely  stands  at  the  handle  of  the  engine 
and  lights  the  conflagration  as  it  nears  his  dwelling,  practically 
aids  iiis  neighbor.  He,  doubtless,  keeps  in  view  that  if  he  is 
successful,  he  saves  his  own  })roperty — saves  it  entire,  as  he 
would  not,  if  he  carried  off  his  goods  and  surrendered  his  house 
to  the  flaince.  So,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  lie  is  controlled  by 
the  most  exacting  selfishness.  But  in  that  same  sense,  we 
apprehend  that  patriotism,  and  religion,  aad  all  that  is  good^  are 
but  manifestations  of  scllishness. 

And  at  about  the  close  of  1780,  Virginia  made  another  enoi» 
luous  practical  sacriiice — a  sacritice  of  property  which  her  citi- 
zens believed  as  much  hers  as  her  capital — for  the  benefit  of  the 
Confederation.  She  ceded  to  the  United  States  that  great  terri- 
toxy  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  out  of  which  are  formed  the 
present  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wiscon- 
lin.  Governor  Jefferson  wrote  the  President  of  Congress  on  the 
occasion.' 

**I  do  myself  the  honor  of  tnuanitting  to  your  Bzodleney  the  reeolatioii  of 
the  Oenerml  Aflsembly  of  tUf  ComnoQwealth,  entered  into  In  oomeqaence  of  the 
renlntion  of  Congress  of  September  the  6th,  1780,  on  the  subject  of  the  Confed»- 
ration.  I  Bhall  be  rendered  very  happy  if  t]ie  otiior  States  of  the  Union,  equally 
impressoii  with  the  necessity  of  that  important  convention,  shall  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  equally  to  Iti  completion.  This  ringle  eTent,  could  it  talce  pUce  shortly, 
wontd  OTenreigh  every  auoeen  whidi  the  enemy  have  hitherto  obtained,  end 
render  deepemte  the  hopee  to  which  those  •nooeaiee  lutve  given  Idrth." 

Another  incident  of  the  yeiir  deserves  to  he  mentioned. 
Colonel  Clarke  came  to  Richmond  in  December — burnin^r  to 
execute  his  long  deferrecl  project  against  Detroit.  Governor 
Jefferson  fell  in  with  it,  and  now  for  additional  reasons  to  tliose 
which  had  urged,  the  year  before.  They  were  thus  stated  in  a 
letter  to  General  Washington,  December  15th;  which  also 
shows  how  clearly  the  writer  understood  the  dangers  which 
impended,  over  the  State  in  other  quarters : 

'  Jen.  17,  im. 
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"  The  army  the  Mieinjr  at  preaent  haTa  in  the  South,  the  rdnforoeiaaiita  atSS 
•zpeeted  there,  and  their  determination  to  direct  their  fiatnre  ezertioiia  to  that 

quarter,  aro  not  unknoirn  to  you.  The  regular  force,  proposoti  on  our  part  to  coun- 
teract those  exertions,  is  Bucli,  cither  from  the  real  or  supposed  inability  of  this 
State,  as  by  uo  means  to  allow  a  hope  that  it  may  be  effectual  It  is,  therefore,  to 
be  expected  that  the  aoene  of  war  will  either  be  wltliin  our  conntry,  or  Tery  nearly 
advanced  to  it;  and  that  our  ptindpal  dependence  ia  to  be  on  mUitia^for  which 
teaaon  it  becomes  incumbent  to  keep  as  great  a  proportion  of  our  people  as  y^o??!- 
ble  free  to  act  in  that  quarter.  In  the  meantime,  a  conil'iiiiition  is  torn. in;;  in  the 
westward,  which,  if  not  diverted,  will  call  thither  a  phucipal  aud  uio;it  valuable 
part  of  onr  militia.  FMm  intelUgence  reodved,  we  have  raaaon  to  expect  tliat  a 
confederacy  of  Britibh  and  Indiana,  to  the  amonnt  of  two  thovaand  men,  ia  formed 
for  tlii^  purpose  of  spreading  destruction  and  dismay  through  the  whole  extent  of 
our  t'ronlitr  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Should  this  take  place,  WO  shall  cortaiiily  lose 
in  the  South  all  aids  of  militia  beyond  the  Blue  liidge,  be^dea  the  iuhabitaiiui  who 
mvat  &I1  a  sacrifice  in  the  coarse  of  the  saTage  eraptions." 

This  "  militia  beyond  the  Bine  Bidge  "  was  by  far  the  best 
armed  Ux  the  State,  and  it  was  composed  of  the  material  which, 
with  Olarke,  had  waded  for  days  the  drowned  lands  of  the 
Wabash,  in  the  frosts  of  Febmary ;  and  which,  nnder  Camp- 
bell, had  tested  the  relatiye  capacities  of  the  border  rifle  and 
bayonet,  at  King's  Mountain. 

Believing  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  Gk>yernor  Jefferson 
determined  to  wait  no  longer  for  the  Confederation  to  assume 
the  expense — ^bnt  to  leare  tiiat  question  for  subsequent  determi- 
nation. To  save  time  and  an  immense  expense  of  transporta- 
tion," however,  he  asked  General  Washington  for  the  loan  of 
certain  articles  from  Fort  Pitt,  which  lay  in  the  proposed  route 
of  the  expedition.  The  express  which  bore  this  request 
returned  with  a  prompt  compliance,  with  an  order  to  the  com 
iniURhint  at  the  fort  to  reinforce  Clarke  with  a  detachment  of 
artillery,  and  with  the  Commander-in-chief's  warm  plaudits  on 
the  undertaking.  lie  said,  "  he  had  ever  been  of  the  opinion 
that  the  reduction  of  the  post  at  Detroit  would  be  the  only  cer- 
tain means  of  giving  ])cace  and  security  to  the  whole  western 
frontier,"  and  that  '*  he  had  constantly  kept  his  eye  on  that 
object,"  but  had  been  deterred  from  acting  by  the  low  ebb  of 
our  funds."  '  Events  soon  transpired  which  again  prevented  the 
advance  of  this  judiciously  concerted  expedition. 

It  is  probable  that  General  Philips's  return  to  New  York 
had  made  Sir  Houry  Clinton  still  better  aware  of  the  defence- 

>  Bparks'a  Washington,  toL  Tfi.  p.  S4L 
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lett  eonditioQ  of  the  interior  of  Virgin i a,  than  liad  been  learned 
ttom  the  invasions  of  Matthew  and  of  Leslie ;  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  how  fkr  the  traitor  Arnold  supplied  him  with  infor- 
mation on  the  same  point,  but  we  may  conjecture  he  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  from  the  fact  that  burning  as  he  was  to 
strike  some  blow  to  gratify  his  own  vindictive  hate,  and  to  satisfy 
his  present  employers  that  they  had  not  purchased  liis  detection 
too  dearly,  lie  received  the  command  of  a  flying  expedition 
which  C  linton  determined  to  send  to  make  a  sudden  inroad 
up  the  James  liiver  and  then  tall  back  on  reintbrcenients  witli 
which,  under  another  connnandcr,  a  more  deliberate  aud  formi- 
dable invasion  of  Virginia  was  to  be  carried  on. 

The  preparations  for  embarking  the  first  detachment  could 
not  be  entirely  concealed.  On  the  9th  of  December,  General 
Washington  addressed  a  circular  to  the  governors  of  all  the 
States  on  the  seaboard,  apprising  them  of  the  fact  that  such  an 
expetiition  was  suj^posed  to  be  preparing  at  New  York,  and  that 
it  was  ^'de-stined  f'»r  the  southward,  as  was  given  out  there." 

This  circular  was  not  intended  to  produce  any  jtarticular 
alarm  in  Virginia,  aud  it  did  not.'   "There  never  had  been  a 

»  See  Jefferson  to  (H.  Lee),  Mav  15, 182S— Conprrt  ss  edition  of  1&.  J/s  Worlu, 

ToL  viL  p.  444,  also  anawen  to  George  Nicholas,  presently  to  be  qaoted. 

Jodfe  Ibuwiall,  in  hto  Life  of  WashiiigtoD,  says ;  "  So  earlj  as  the  Mh  of  December, 
1780,  a  teW^r  from  Gen.  Wa-liinirton  atrnmaieea  to  the  Governor  [Jefferson]  that  a  large 
erahsrkation.  supitosed  tu  be  iltxtined  for  ike  South,  was  about  taking  place  at  Nov  York." 
Thl^  rt.it^^'nii Dt,  i-  so  n  .ir.l'  1  that  it  convey§  an  eritin  ly  orroneous  impression.  U  would 
item  from  it  that  Geni*ral  Washington,  inBtead  of  Hcuding  a  circalar  to  several  Governors 
Vorth  and  South,  only  addressed  JefferBon,  and  that  instead  of  oommnntcating  a  mere 
mraor  in  relation  to  the  destination  of  the  expedition,  be  coDTajtd  a  mifpmUkn  (or 
opMon)  qf  htM  otm  on  fl»t  point.  Such  a  sup]M>sition,  addressed  to  Jelleraon  alone, 
wouM  lead  clearly  to  the  inference  that  General  Washiu>(ton  believed,  or  Btronjily  sus- 
pected, that  Vir;;iiiia  was  particularly  menaced.  And  then  again,  Judge  MarshalTa 
remark  that  '"jio  taihjui  thr  :Hh  ilic  It-tter  annmnctd  to  the  Governor,  etc.,"  has  generally 
been  construed  to  mean  that  on  that  day  JeQ'eraon  received  the  letter — whereas,  it  was 
ool/  written  on  that  day  from  New  Windsor  (we  think),  in  the  interior  of  New  York; 
and  if  it  reached  the  Qorenior  before  eight  or  tea  daja  anenrantoi  it  made  aa  nnonutUy 
quick  passiige. 

Nothing  can  be  mnrc  unfounded  than  the  impression  that  General  Washington  either 
conveyed  or  nought  to  convoy  a  nhadow  of  an  iiiijirc^hion  to  Jefferson  that/ir  supposed 
Virginia  was  tpeeially  thn  alt  tied.  Such  circulars  were  often  sent,  as  a  matter  of  reason- 
able precaution,  when  unusual  movements  of  the  enemy  were  discovered,  or  reported 
with  any  show  of  truth ;  and  they  had  often  ended  In  empty  alarms.  And  there  are  very 
^ong  n  a-ons  for  believing  that  General  Washington  actually  su]>po8ed  Virginia  tooi  not 
meniiccil  on  this  occasion.  He  wrote  Baron  Steuben,  then  rauing  Continental  force*  in 
Vin^inia.  til"  day  afti-r  i!iri)atching  his  circular  to  Governor  Jefferson,  and  after 

alluding  to  some  affairs  of  no  moment  to  Virginia,  ho  cloted  (as  if  almost  casually)  by 
■sying  : 

"it  is  reported  from  New  York  that  the  enemy  are  abont  to  make  another  detach* 
ment,  eonsisting  of  one  battalion  of  grenadiers,  one  battalion  of  light  Influitry,  one  bat* 

talion  of  Hessian  grenadiere,  Knyphausen's  regiment,  the  forty-second  British,  a  draft  of 
iiv«  men  frotii  each  company  in  the  line,  and  two  troops  of  light  dragoons  under  Generals 
Knvph.iiiscti  and  I'hillips  :  their  destination  conjfetiutdUtbt  tOtMuMrd,  I  Shoold  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  often,  being,  dear  Baron,  etc." 

bllili  tt0  myin  wUeh  Ibe  Colnm«nde^^n•<rtl^ef  woidd  Ittve  addreiied  the  traatcd 
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time  since  1777  when  such  intimations  had  not  been  hanging 
over  tlic  heads "  of  the  Governor  and  Council.  "  General 
Washington  always  considered  it  as  his  duty  to  convey  every 
rnrnor  ot"  an  embarkation."  Had  "similar  inlormatinns "  irom 
him  "  and  Congress  been  considered  as  sullicitnt  ground  at  all 
times  for  calling  the  militia  into  the  field,  there  would  have 
been  a  standing  array  kept  up  " — a  thing  wholly  impracticable. 
The  Virginia  authorities  had,  "  for  some  time  past,"  "  never 
thought  anything  but  actual  invasion  should  induce  them  to  the 
expense  and  harassments  of  calling  the  militia  into  the  field," 
and  accordingly  they  had  not  done  80^  except  in  a  particular 
instance  in  1779,  "  when  it  was  thought  proper  to  do  this  in 
order  to  convince  the  French  of  their  disposition  to  protect  their  ^ 
ships."  It  had  been  "  inattention  to  this  necessary  economy,  in 
the  beginning,  [which]  went  far  towards  that  ruin  of  their 
finances  which  followed,"  Such  were  the  reasons  subsequently 
assigned  bjr  Mr.  Jefierson  to  George  l^icholas,'  for  taking  no 
unusual  steps  on  the  receipt  of  General  Washington's  circolar. 
Had  he  not  been  addressing  a  contemporary  Virginian,  to 
whom  the  fact  would  be  a  necessary  inference,  he  might  have 
added  that  were  the  militia  ordered  out  at  each  of  these  con- 
stantly recurring  alarms,  they  would  soon  cease  to  obey  such  har- 
assing requisitions,  and  thus  the  State  incur  the  ri^  of  bemg 
left  entirdy  without  defenders  when  the  actual  danger  came. 
Crying  wolf"  too  often  is  everywhere  a  dangerous  policy. 

He  might  also  have  added,  that  General  Washington  per- 
fectly understood  what  had  been  the  usual  course  in  Virginia 
in  regard  to  such  intimations — ^that  they  simply  led  to  greater 
watchfulness,  and  nothing  more — ^and  that  consequently,  had  he 
really  belieyed  Virginia  was  specially  menaced,  it  would,  of 
course,  have  been  his  duty  not  to  content  himself  with  barely 
sending  a  circular  so  generally  worded  that  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  it  would  induce  no  departure  from  the  usual  course. 

On  the  dOth  of  December,  a  fleet  of  twenty-seven  sail 
entered  the  capes  of  Virginia,  bearing  Arnold  and  a  force 
variously  estimated  from  sixteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  men. 

Steabeo,  the  highest  ofllcer  in  commud  ia  Virginia,  and  who  would,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  be  introsted  with  its  defence  in  cue  of  immediate  invasion,  had  he  mppottd  oi 
even  ttrmgljf  mi^iteUi  that  u  expedlti<m  wnmikt  pabu  of  •Bil»aridBg  to  imnmit  Ikti 

Stait  f 

>  Thifl  paper  will  be  fonnd  in  BtDdolpll*t  Odllibll  of  Jeflbnoil*0  Woffeli  Mi  !■  ttl 
CongroH  ediUon  at  vol.  ix.  p.  215. 
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Hie  next  6a,j  the  Govemor  was  apprised,  throngh  a  letter  from 
a  private  gentleman  to  General  Nelson,  of  the  appearance  of  the 
fleet,'  bat  not  whether  it  was  a  French  or  English  one,  its  force, 
or  any  other  circnmstances.  Even  if  Knglish,  there  was  nothing 
yet  to  show  whether  it  purposed  advanciDg  up  the  bay  in  the 
direction  of  Baltimore,  or  np  the  James.  Ilie  letter  promised 
farther  intelligence  in  a  few  honrs.  The  Goremor,  however, 
immediatdy  dispatched  General  Kelson  to  the  lower  coontrj, 
''with  powers  to  call  on  the  militia  in  that  qaarter,  or  act 
otherwise,  as  exigencies  should  require but  he  ^  waited  farther 
intelligence  before  he  would  call  for  militia  from  the  middle  or 
u]>pcr  country."  It  Is  proper  here  to  mention  the  following 
fact,  afterwards  stated  by  the  Gk>vemor  to  George  Nicholas : 

"In  the  summer  of  ^^c  [the  Exccativc]  asked  the  ikTor  of  Oenenl 

Nelson  to  call  together  the  county  lieutenants  of  the  lower  counties,  and  concert 
the  general  measures  which  should  be  taken  for  instant  opposition,  on  any  inva- 
aou,  until  aid  could  be  ordered  by  the  BsecotiTe,  and  the  county  lieutenants  were 
wdefed  to  obey  hii  eeU.*** 

The  Legislature  was  now  in  Fcssion,  and  tlie  Govwmor 
availed  himself  of  the  counsel  and  information  of  the  mem* 
bers."  No  further  intelligence  came  until  the  2d,  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  fleet  was  hostile,  and  that  it  had  advanced 
up  the  James  to  If  arrasqueak  Bay.  Acting  on  the  general 
adyice,"  the  Goyemor  instantly  ordered  out  the  militia,  one 
half  from  the  nearer,  and  one-third  from  more  remote  counties 
— a  requisition  considered  sufficient  to  bring  four  thousand  and 
seven  hundred  men  into  the  field,  in  addition  to  those  called  out 
by  General  Kelson  in  the  lower  counties.  This  was  the  num- 
ber asked  for  by  Baron  Steuben,  the  superior  Continental  officer 
commanding  in  the  State,  and  who,  intrusted  by  the  Cbvemor 
with  the  defence  of  the  State,  was  now  present  in  Bichmond, 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Executive  for  that  object.  On  the 
same  day  (Monday,  January  2d,)  the  Legislature  adjourned 
and  every  member  went  home. 

AmM  had  embarked  his  troops  in  the  h'ghter  vessels  of  the 

*  Jefferson  to  Washinffton,  Janmiry  10th.  Professor  Tu'  r,  by  mistake,  5iay•^  that 
the  Goveraor  received  hw  information  on  the  30th  of  l)t  (i-int'i>r.  and  that  tlie  lleet 
catered  the  ChMtpeake  the  day  before — Life  ofJefffrwn,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 

*  JefferMMi  r«e«iY«d  hit  faifonaaltoii  of  the  ^pearance  of  the  fleet  on  Satarda^.  31fl^ 
at 8  o'elo4^A.M»  and  Ik*  («Snt  moiaaiit*'  oT  fMeiviog  it,  ITelMB itwrladfiw ttoWmr 
rimirtiae    ^pt»  Aweere  U  JWdfcalOT.) 
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fleet;  and  being  roniarkablj  favored  by  wind  and  tide,  be  soon 
began  to  ascend  tlie  river  about  as  fast  as  tbe  expresses  dis- 
patched to  the  Governor  could  ride.  At  eight  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  3d,  the  latter  received  information  that  tbe 
enemy  were  at  anchor  a  little  below  Jamestown,  and  accord- 
ingly Williamsburg  was  supposed  to  be  their  object  At  live 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  it  was  ascertained  that 
instead  of  this,  tiiej  liad  ascended  the  preceding  evening  to 
Kennon's.  Tliis  evinced  a  design  to  penetrate  towards  Petew- 
burg  or  Kichmond,  and  the  whole  militia  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties was  ordered  out,  and  tliej  were  ordered  to  come  on  indivi- 
dually, without  waiting  for  any  regular  array.  On  paasing 
Hood%  two  or  three  of  the  enemy's  vessels  received  some 
damage  from  military  works  there,  but  on  the  enemy  landing 
to  invest  tbem,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  but  fifty  men, 
retired.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  the  Gov- 
ernor learned  that  the  enemy  had  landed,  and  were  drawn  np 
at  Westover.  This  showing  that  Bichmond  was  their  object 
every  nerve  was  now  strained  to  accelerate  the  removal  of  the 
pnbUe  stores  from  that  town  which  had  been  going  on  since  the 
2d.  The  place  of  deposit  had  been  the  foundry  and  other 
public  buildings  near  Westham  (seven  miles  above  Bichmond, 
and  also  on  the  north  bank  of  the  James),  but  now  orders  were 
issued  to  convey  what  remained  at  Richmond  directly  acron 
the  river.  Cbrresponding  orders  were  dispatched  to  Westham, 
and  Captains  Brush,*  and  Irish,  and  Mr.  Hylton,  sent  to  drive 
forward  the  work,  without  intermission,  throughout  the  night 
The  Governor  went  to  the  last-named  place  in  the  evening,  and 
having,  by  his  presence,  urged  on  the  transportation  until  a  late 
hour,  he  rode  on,  seven  or  eight  miles  higher  up  the  river,  to 
Tnckahoe,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Thomas  Mann  Bandolph,  where 
his  family  had  been  sent  that  day.  He  reached  there  at  one 
o'clock  at  night,  and  very  early  the  next  morning,  took  his  wife 
and  three  little  children — the  youngest  about  two  months  old— 
across  the  river ;  and  having  started  them  off  under  the  charge 
of  his  servants  for  a  place  eight  miles  higher  up,  he  mounted 
his  horse,  and  spurred  to  Britton's,  opposite  Westham.  Having 
given  some  orders  for  the  better  security  of  the  public  property, 
he  pushed  on  at  full  speed  for  Manchester,  directly  across  the 

1  Or  Boaah.  It  is  printed  both  waj>< 
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river  from  Richmond.  Before  reaching  there,  his  powerful  hone, 
worn  ont  by  the  seyere  exertions  of  the  last  thirty-«ix  houn,  sank 
dying  in  the  road.*  The  Govemor  carried  his  saddle  and  bridle 
on  his  back  till  he  reached  a  farm^honse,  where  he  oonld  only 
obtain  an  unbroken  colt,  and  thus  monnted,  he  reached  Man- 
chester. The  enemy  were  already  in  possession  of  Richmond,  and 
were  accordingly  in  full  view  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

Arnold  had  marched  from 'Westover  (the  seat  of  the  late 
Crolonel  Byrd,  twenty-five  miles  from  Richmond)  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  4th,  and  encamping  that  night  at  Fonr>mile  Creek, 
he  reacbed  the  Capital  abont  noon  on  the  fifUi.  So  suddenly 
had  these  events  taken  place — and  for  so  short  a  time  had 
Baron  Stenben  considered  it  proper,  on  military  principles,  to 
regard  Richmond  as  the  mo8t  probable  destination  of  the  enemy 
— tliat  hut  about  two  liundred  militia,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  John  Kicholas,  liad  assembled  near  the  Ca])ital ;  and 
tluy  were  mostly  from  the  city  and  its  imnu'diate  vicinity. 
They  were  not  strong  enough  to  offer  any  opposition,  an<l<lid  not 
attempt  it.  Kiclunond  was  at  that  time  a  very  moderate-sized 
village,  undefended  by  any  military  works. 

Having  entered  the  town,  Arnold  sent  forward  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sinicoe  to  the  Public  Foundry  and  Laboratory  near 
AVesliiam,  who  destroyed  such  property  as  had  not  been  sent 
across  the  river,  and  also  the  public  buildings.  Ihit  the  bulk 
of  the  arms  and  more  valuable  articles  had  been  saved. 

The  Governor  having  remained  long  enough  at  ^lanchester 
to  make  as  good  provisions  as  were  practicable  for  the  preserva- 
tinn  of  the  public  property  and  arms  there  de])nsite<l.  rode  to 
Chetwood's  to  meet  Earon  Steuben,  who  had  appointed  that  as 
a  rendezvous  and  as  his  headquarters.  Finding  the  Baron  had 
proceeded  to  Colonel  Fleming's,'  four  or  live  miles  ab(»ve  Brit- 
ton's,  the  Governor  followed  him  tliitlier,  and  remained  there 
that  night.  Here  he  was  waited  on  in  the  evening  by  two  citi- 
zens of  Riclimond,  who  bore  an  offer  from  Arnold  not  to  burn 
that  town,  provided  the  British  vessels  should  be  allowed  to 
come  to  it  and  remove  the  tobacco  collected  in  its  warehouses 

>  Itr,  Jefl^non's  Diary  of  these  dajs  would  $tm  to  nulce  Qie  dying  of  his  hone  Bnbse> 

qnent  to  hi)*  arrival  at  Munchestcr,  bat  there  must,  we  think,  be  some  nii-<t  ikf  abont  thiSt 
or  some  carelessness  of  cxnreH)*ion.  We  follow  the  account  of  those  who  hud  a  hundred 
tbne?  heard  the  facts  from  his  lins,  and  those  of  other*«. 

*  TUs  ia  printed  Colonel  Henry,"  in  the  Congress  copy  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Diary 
»9<e  Congf  ew  cdttlen  of  to  Vorla,  voL  Ir.  p,  HI.)  Thli  Is  a  mtapiint. 
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"writbout  molt'^tation.  This  proposition  was  contemptuously 
rejected.  Aud  at  the  very  time  the  traitor  was  sending  it| 
Simcoe  was  boraiog  the  public  buildings  near  Wostham ! 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  6th,  Arnold  burnt  some  public  and  pri- 
vate  buildings,  and  a  large  amount  of  private  property,  consisting 
of  mm,  salt,  and  such  tobacco  as  could  not  be  carried  off.  He 
also  destroyed  such  of  the  public  property  as  was  left  within  his 
reach — but  which  was  not  very  considerable.'  lie  commenced 
bis  retreat  at  noon,  and  the  next  day  again  reached  Westover. 

The  Gk>Temor  returned  to  Westham  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th,  and  took  measures  to  secure  the  public  papers.  He  then 
repaired  to  the  place  (Fine  Creek)  where  he  bad  sent  his  family. 
On  the  7th,  ho  continued  the  same  duties  at  Westham  and  Man- 
chester, and  passed  the  night  at  the  latter  place.  At  beven 
o'clock  the  next  morning  he  crossed  the  river,  and  ^  resumed 
his  residence  "  at  Eichmond. 

He  had  been  about  eighty-four  hours  in  the  saddle,  except 
during  short  periods  devoted  to  rapid  meals  and  scanty  rest 
He  hacT  been  constantly  within  observing  distance  of  the  enemy, 
and  had  been  making  strenuous  and  successful  efforts  to  save 
the  public  property.  The  r^noark  is  not  made  invidiously,  but 
in  the  light  of  some  subsequent  events,  justice  demands  that  we 
add  that  in  this  "  crisis  of  trial,"  Governor  Jefferson  ^  was  left 
alone,  unassisted  by  the  codperation  of  a  single  public  function- 
ary— ^for  with  the  Legislature,  every  member  of  the  Council  had 
departed  to  take  care  of  his  own  family."* 

When  Arnold  got  back  to  Westover,  on  the  7th,  Colonel 
Kicbolas  had  three  hundred  men  six  ndles  above ;  General  Nel- 

'  Tlip  pnblic  loss  has  been  «o  vinlenlly  exafrprrafod  by  many  writor»  that  we  pabU*h 
tho  (:o\ ('rni>r')i  liMt.  which  no  one,  wc  believe,  hus  either  contradicted  or  attempted  to 
muke  addttion.^  to,  in  iii.  ii  details.  Etoh  Judge  Ifuiball  omtti  to  mentioa  tut  tatf 
part  ai  the  pablic  property  wua  taved  > 

LoM  tutlamed  by  the  Public. 

"The  pnpcrs  and  books  of  the  Coonen  since  the  Berolation.  The  papers  of  thA 
Anditorn,  nut  not  their  booki.  Five  brass  field-pieces,  four  poonders,  which  had  been 
sank  in  the  river,  but  were  woiplicd  by  the  enemy.  Aboat  one  hundred  and  fifty  arms 
in  the  Capitol  loft.  Alutut  one  hnndre  l  an-1  fifty  in  a  w  iir  tn  on  the  Brook  road.  Aboat 
five  tons  of  puwiler,  ami  -^ume  made  amiuuuition  at  magazine.  Some  pmall  proportion 
of  the  linen<*,  cloth-^,  .  in  the  poblic  store.  Some  quarter-raa-iters'  .stores:  the  princi- 
pal articles  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  lidea  of  leather.  Borne  of  the  toola  in  th« 
artifleen*  sliopi.  Foundry,  magazine,  fonr  wttSeera*  ahops,  pablie  ttore,  qnartar 
masters'  store,  one  srtiflcer'H  shop,  fhr*  \va.:niH." 

A  jrrent  part  of  the  powder  thrown  m  tli  ■  .  uial  was  saved  by  re  manufacturinfr. 

'  Thew  are  Mr.  .Teffer^^on'K  woi  iIh  iti  u  letter  to  11.  Lee,  which  i-  pul'li-lu  il.  w  itliimt 
any  address,  in  the  ConRrcss  edition  of  his  Works,  voL  vii.  p.  444.  This  \\  a.-.  re|iiil>li<*he(l 
by  H.  Lee  in  hi^  (the  2d}  edition  of  his  father's  '*lIeilUlln  of  the  War  in  the  Southern 

Department  of  the  U.  S. "  (p.  204),  and  haa  nem,  to  flir  aa  wo  know,  been  disputed 
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son  two  hnndrad  at  Charles  Gty  Court  House,  eight  miles 
below :  two  or  three  haiidred  at  PeterBburg  had  put  themselyes 
under  General  Smallwood,  of  Maryland,  ''accidentally  there  on 
his  passage  through  the  State Baron  Steuben  had  eight  hun- 
dred, and  General  Gibson  a  thousand  on  the  south  side  of  James 
River,  pressing  forward  to  reach  Hood's  before  the  enemy  should 
pass  it.  But  the  wind,  which  had  beeu  due  east  to  liolp  Arnold 
up  tlie  river,  now  blew  a  strong  breeze  from  the  we.^t,  and  sent 
him  duwu  wiih  such  speed  that  lie  distaticed  pursuit.  Thus, 
within  five  days  from  the  first  summons,  upwards  of  twenty-five 
hundred  men  were  in  the  field,  in  the  dead  of  winter;  and  had 
not  Arnold  been  signally  favored  by  fortune,  he  would  not  have 
er-caped  without  at  least  a  battle.  The  only  blood  shed  was  at 
Hood's,  where  Arnold,  being  out  of  the  reach  of  pursuit,  landed 
his  men.  Colonel  George  Kogers  Clarke  being  near  with  an 
advanced  party,  drew  some  of  the  enemy  into  an  ambuscade, 
and  killed  sevt  nteen  arul  wounded  thirteen  at  the  first  lire;  but 
he  was  compelled  to  retreat  in  confusion. 

Sneli  arc  the  minute  facts  of  an  expedition,  none  of  which 
have  ever  been  disproved,  or  perhaps  ever  in  detail  denied,' 
though  suppressions  and  unfriendly  colorings  have  often  been 
employed  to  give  them,  in  the  mass,  a  very  diflercnt  as})ect. 

Perhaps  no  work  has  gone  so  far,  or  had  so  wide  an  inllu- 
ence,  particularly  among  military  men,  in  this  direction,  as 
Henry  Lee's  ('•  Legion  Harry's")  "Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the 
Southern  Department  of  the  United  States."  Jefferson  used  to 
speak  of  this  book  as  an  amusing  "  historical  novel."  "  Legion 
Harry  "  was  a  dsshing  soldier,  a  man  of  considerable  ability, 
and  had  attractive  qualities.  Partly,  intimates  Irving,  from 
General  Washington's  early  partiality  for  Lee's  mother,  "  the 
lowla.nd  beauty,"  who  was  his  first  love,  and  who  actually  (we 
believe)  drew  forth  his  first  and  only  jmtry ;  and  partly,  per- 
haps, from  Lee's  really  soldierly  qualities,  he  was  for  a  long 
period  a  sort  of  favorite  with  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  this 
nndonbtedly  gave  him  a  success  and  a  standing  that  he  would 
neTer'  hare  otherwise  attained.    Unbiased  by  his  fe^ings, 

>  Wo  have  taken  all  the  particulars  of  tUs  inrasion  thita  far  (except  one  or  tiro  natalh 

portaQt  facta  civen  on  unquestionable  living  authority)  from  Jefferson's  contcmporaneoiif 
Diary,  from  his  letter  to  General  Wa.«hinfrton,  Jan.  10.  17h1.  from  his  answt th  to  \\\<\ 
objectiona  of  George  Nichoiaa  in  the  Virginia  Legislature  of  from  hia  Letter  t« 
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we  have  no  doubt  that  LeeV  historical  Btatements  of  what  he 
saw  or  learned  directly  from  reliable  authority,  may  be  tmsted ; 
he  conld  be  ezcesBively  magnanimous  to  foes  who  were  not  per- 
sonal ones ;  bat  that  he  could  be  proportionably  nnscmpnlons, 
the  history  of  his  life,  and  the  tenor  of  his  writings,  equally 
show.  The  former  we  leave  to  pens,  if  there  are  any  such, 
which  can  find  gratification  in  the  record.  With  the  latter,  we 
should  have  nothing  to  do,  did  we  not  regard  them  as  the  prin- 
cipal fountain  head  of  those  misrepresentations  and  misconcep- 
tions concerning  this  period  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  life,  which  have 
not  even  yet  died  away. 

The  tenor  and  spirit  of  his  representations  are,  that  Yirginia 
was  easily  defensible  from  Arnold  and  its  subsequent  invaders ; 
that  the  people  of  Yirginia  were  ready  and  willing  to  do  eveiy- 
thing  that  was  necessary  to  this  end ;  but  that  the  public  spirit 
and  public  efforts  were .  all  paralyzed  by  the  ^  timidity  and 
impotence  of  rulers.''  "In  them"  [the  rulers]  exclaims  this 
moralizing  genfleman,  "attachment  to  the  common  cause  is 
vain  and  illusory,  unless  guided  in  times  of  difficulty  by  coup* 
age,  wisdom  and  conduct  I"  * 

This  writer's  calibre,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  facta  in  Vir- 
ginia (where  he  was  not  in  service  at  the  time),  will  be  readily 
estimated  by  stopping  to  investigate  almost  any  of  his  separate 
assertions.  He  declares :  "  the  face  of  our  country  [Virginia], 
intersected  in  every  quarter  by  navigable  rivers,  unprotected  by 
floating  batteries  and  undefended  by  forts,  manifested  the  pro- 
priety of  resorting  to  this  species  of  defence,  as  better  calculated 
than  any  other  within  our  command  to  curb  the  desultory 
incursions  under  wliich  wo  had  so  often  and  severely  suffered" 
(p.  lO-i.)  The  conclusion,  here,  would  hardly  sceni  a  scquitur 
fruin  the  premises,  unless  Virginia  had  from  twenty  to  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  to  at  once  expend  on  the  erection  of  floating 
batteries  and  forts,  for  no  one  would  think  of  placing  lower  the 
cost  of  thus  efficiently  defending  all  the  navigable  rivers  "  inter- 
secting" the  State  in  "every  quarter!"  That  Virginia  could 
make  any  approach  towards  raising  so  large  a  sum  for  her  sepa- 
rate defence,  above  what  she  was  required  to  do  for  the  Con- 
federacy, is  a  preposterous  proposition. 

But  in  the  very  next  paragraph,  "Legion  Harry"  linds^ 

1  Lm'i  MeiBoin,  Sd  tdittoa,  pp.  lM-196,  Hpattim, 
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certainly,  a  yastlj  cheaper  substitute.  He  says:  "One  single 
legionary  corps  of  three  handred  horse  and  three  hundred  mua- 
ketry,  with  a  battalion  of  mounted  riflemen,  accompanied  by  a 
battalion  of  infantry,  under  a  soldier  of  genius,  would  have 
been  amply  sufficient  to  preserve  the  State  from  insults  and 
injuries,"  etc.  A  "soldier  of  genius"  would  have  been  a  very 
desirable  acquisition,  if  he  could  have  made  the  maintenance  of 
one  or  two  thousand  men  answer  the  same  pnrposo  as  an 
expenditure  of  so  many  millions  of  dollars  for  forts  and 
batteries  (just  pronouneeid  the  best  species  of  defence  "within 
omr  command and  an  annual  sum  probably  exceeding  five 
times  the  annual  revenne  of  the  State,  for  manning  and  provid- 
ing those  forts  and  batteries !  And  it  would  have  been  a  feat 
for  that  number  of  men  to  put  99,032  square  miles  of  territoiy 
(or  61,352,  ezdnsive  of  Kentucky),  "  intersected  in  every  quar- 
ter by  navigable  rivers,"  above  ^  insults  or  injuries,"  from  a  foe 
generally  paramount  at  sea,  and  who  could,  if  he  chose,  place 
two,  or  even  three  such  armies,  at  the  same  moment,  in  Yir- 
ginia,  at  points  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  apart  from  each 
other  I 

Mr.  Lee  seems  (on  the  same  page)  to  point  to  the  regular  offi- 
cers in  the  State,  bred  under  the  eye  of  Washington,"  and  now 
out  of  coQunand  by  reason  of  the  "  diminished  number  of  rank 
and  file,"  as  capable  of  supplying  such  "  soldiers  of  genius."  Jef- 
ferson tried  them  all  I  He  placed  these  regular  officers  at  the 
head  of  nearly  all  the  State  troops,  to  the  disgust  and  serious 
ofience  of  some  very  influential  militia  officers.*  This  was  his 
persistent  policy.  It  was  not  his  good  fortune  to  find  among 
them  any  one  who  could  dispose  of  enemies  after  the  manner 
of  Captain  Bobadil,  though  he  found  good  and  faithful  officers 
who  received  his  full  approbation  and  that  of  their  country. 
If  he  bad  sought  among  the  Virginia  commanders  out  of  the 
State,  for  this  prodigy,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  where  he  could 
have  found  him.  The  search  would  have  had  to  be  guided  by 
conjecture,  for  although  Virginia  had  many  fine  officers,  and 
**  Legion  Harry "  among  tlicm,  none  of  them  had  performed 
and,  we  may  add,  never  afterwards  did  perform  any  approach 
to  such  exploits  as  Mr.  Lee  mentions  I 

To  merely  dispose  of  such  an  invasion  as  the  hitc  one,  com- 

>  Ibis  WM  oiM  of  th«  atroog  Ingndiente  ia  tlie  growiiig  oppofition  to  Ui^ 
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inanded  by  a  couple  of  such  soldiers  as  Arnold  and  Simeoe,  Mr. 
Lee  concludes:  "Six  or  seven  hundred  militia,"  called  out  from 
the  neighborhood,  would  have  amply  sufficed,  if  the  Governor 
bad  ouly  fortunately  prepared,"  by  calling  them  out,  ^*  on  tho 
receipt  of  General  Washington's  letter,  early  in  December." 
(Here  we  have  Judge  Mai'shall's  omissions  converted  into  affir- 
mations! There  were,  Mr.  Lee  feels  assured,  several  points 
between  Westover  and  Eichmond,  wlieie  tliis  militia,  after 
less  than  its  month  of  training,  could  stop  the  largely  superior 
body  of  regulars  commanded  bj  Arnold,  aud  "could  hardly 
fail  to  bring  him  to  submission."* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  further  an  author  who  has  fur- 
nished the  i)rincipal  staple  of  the  facts  and  opinions  on  which 
an  extensive  cliiss  of  later  writers  and  readers  have  formed  their 
estimates  of  the  military  etUciency  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  adminis- 
tration. It  was  very  fortunate  that,  at  Guilford  Court  Ilonse 
and  elsewhere,  Mr.  Lee  did  not  fight  with  the  instrument  with 
which  he  wrote ! 

Arnold  being  beyond  interception,  after  leaving  Hood'Sy 
dropped  more  slowly  down  the  James,  touching  at  Cobham, 
Smithfield,  and  Mackay's  Mills,  to  plunder  and  destroy.  He 
reached  Porf  m  >nth  on  the  20th,  and  commenced  intrenching 
himself  immediately  on  the  site  of  General  Leslie's  abandoned 
works.  By  this  time,  full  four  thousand  Yiigiuia  militia  were 
in  the  field.  But  they  were  in  no  condition  to  attack  a  fortified 
place  defended  by  shipping,  nor  was  it  expedient  to  leave  the 
country  uncovered  to  another  sudden  blow,  if  reinforcements 
from  New  York  should  put  Arnold  in  a  condition  to  hazard  it. 
The  militia,  therefore,  were  divided  into  three  principal  encamp- 
ments, for  Ihe  pnipose  of  covering  important  points,  and  of  being 
ready  to  act  as  circumstances  should  require.  Tliej  were 
placed  at  Gabin  F<»nt,  Williamsburg,  and  Frederidnbioig, 
respectivelj  under  the  command  of  Qenerals  Steuben,  Nelson, 
and  Weedon. 

Gh>veTnor  Jefferson  felt  that  the  danger  had  just  began. 
His  painM  sense  of  this,  and  of  the  actoid  helplesszLeas  of  his 
Btate,  found  various  expressions  in  his  official  oonununicatioiiB 
at  this  period.  In  answer  to  a  requlsitloii  of  Oongress  to  send 

*  If  the  carious  reader  will  torn  to  the  description  of  the  prnnnd  hy  which  Mr.  Lm 
demonatrates  this  propoiitioii  (p.  195),  he  will  probably  be  profoundly  amoaedl 
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provisions  to  feed  the  Conyention  prisoners  in  Maryland,  be 
wrote  the  president  of  that  bodj,  January  15th : 

**  You  cannot  be  unapprised  of  the  powerful  armies  of  our  enemy,' at  tbb  tine, 

in  this  and  the  Soulhoru  States,  and  that  their  futiiro  plan  is  to  pu«h  their  .«i!i'(>o-t<rg 

in  the  same  quarter,  by  8till  larger  rcinforcementa.    The  forces  to  be  oppuscd  to 

these,  must  be  proportiouably  great,       these  foveet  most  be  fed.   By  whom  are 

they  to  be  fed?  Geoi|^  and  Boolh  Ctoolina  ere  umihUeted,  et  least  as  to  ue. 

•  •  •  •  Instead  of  sending  aids  of  any  kind  to  the 

northward,  it  seems  but  too  certain  that  unless  very  timely  and  substantial  as-i-it.un'o 

be  received  from  thence,  our  enemies  are  yet  far  short  of  the  ultimate  term  of 

their  successes.'* 

•  •  •  •  • 

**I  am  itx  from  wi>hing  to  coini  or  measure  our  contributions  by  the  requisi- 
tion? of  CongTe'-\'«.  Were  they  ever  so  much  beyond  these,  I  should  readily  strain 
them  in  aid  of  any  one  of  our  sister  Statics.  Jiui  while  they  are  so  far  short  of 
those  calls  to  which  they  must  be  pointed  in  the  first  instance,  it  would  be  great 
ndiappUeation  to  dirert  them  to  aay  other  purpose ;  and  I  am  pemiaded  yon  wiU 
think  mo  poribotly  within  the  line  of  dn^,  when  I  aik  n  le^aal  of  thia  leqtd- 
Aion." 

He  wrote  the  Virginia  delegates  in  Congress,  January  18th : 

■*  The  loae  of  powder  lalely  nrtalned  by  at  (about  five  tonsX  together  with  the 

qoantitics  sent  on  to  the  southward,  have  reduced  our  stock  very  low  indeed.  We 
lent  to  ConirrePf.  in  the  course  of  the  hi.^t  year  f previous  to  our  is«ues  for  the 
Southern  army),  about  ten  tons  of  powder.  I  t>liull  be  obliged  to  you  to  procure 
an  order  iVom  the  Board  of  War,  for  any  quantity  from  fire  to  ten  tone,  to  be  sent 
na  imme^tdy  Arom  Fhihdelphia  or  Baltimore,  and  to  iaqoire  into  and  hasten, 
from  time  to  time,  the  ezccation  of  it  The  stock  of  oartridgo  paper  is  neariy 
eihanatrfd.'* 

To  General  Washrngton,  February  8th : 

••Tho  &tal  want  of  arms  puts  it  oat  of  our  power  to  bring  a  greater  force  into 
titt  field  than  will  ban  ly  suffice  to  rc^ilrain  the  adventures  of  the  pitiful  bodv  of 
men  they  have  at  Portsmouth.  Should  any  more  be  added  to  them,  this  country 
will  be  perfectly  open  to  them,  by  land  as  weU  as  water." 

To  the  same,  February  12th : 

"  Baron  Steuben  transmits  to  your  Excellency,  a  letter  from  General  Greene,  by 
which  you  will  learn  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  that  quarter  since  the 
defeat  of  Colonel  Tarleton  by  General  Morgan.  Theso  events  speak  best  for 
themsdm^  and  no  doobt  will  snggest  what  is  neeessary  to  be  done  to  prerent  the 
aneeeamTO  loeses  of  State  after  Stale,  to  whloh  the  want  of  arms  and  it  n  regular 
soldiery,  oeena  more  especially  to  expose  those  in  the  Sooth." 

To  General  Gates.  February  17th : 
▼OU  1.— 20 
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"  I  have  been  knocking  at  tlie  door  of  Congress  for  aids  of  all  kinds,  but  espo- 
eialiy  oi  arms,  crcr  since  the  middle  oi  summer.  The  speaker,  Harrison,  is  gone  to 
be  lie«rd  tm  tlwt  subject.  Jnitioe,  iodecd  requires  tbftt  we  ahonld  be  idded  p<»wer- 
fWy.  Tet,  if  they  would  repey  us  the  anne  we  hare  lent  them,  we  Bhould  giie 
the  enemy  tranble,  thongh  abendoned  to  onnelTes.** 

In  this  moment,  when  the  futnre  lowered  so  portentously 
over  Virginia,  "abandoned  to  herself,"  Governor  Jefferson 
received  intelligence  from  General  Greene  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Cowpens,  that  he  (Greene)  was  flying  before  Comwallis,  who 
was  furiously  pressing  on  his  rear  to  drive  him  to  an  unequal 
battle.  The  Governor  immcdiatclv  ordered  seven  hundred 
mountain  riflemen  from  the  region  which  had  furnished  troops 
for  King's  Mountain,  five  hundred  common  militia,  and  five 
hundred  recruits  assembled  at  Chestei-field  Court  House,  to 
advance  at  once  to  North  Carolina  for  the  succor  of  Greene.' 

Daring  the  month  of  January,  Governor  Jefferson  concerted 
Uk  attempt,  with  General  Muhleuburg,  to  seize  the  person  of 
Arnold,  and  the  former  offered  five  thousand  guineas*  to  the 
party  which  sliould  bring  him  off  alive.  (Our  aDcestors  did  not 
hire  assassins  I)  But  the  miserable  parricide  seems  to  have 
anticipated  some  such  attempt  He  kept  close  in  his  qnartcrs 
at  Portsmontli,  or  moved  forth  only  when  strongly  guarded. 
During  his  farther  stay  in  Virginia,  the  daring  courage  which 
had  appeared  to  court  death  under  the  walls  of  Quebec  and 
before  the  British  intrenchments  at  Saratoga,  seems  to  hare 
given  place  to  au  ezoeasive  caution. 

Perhaps  there  was  some  reason  for  it.  The  attempt  of 
Sergeant  Ghampe,  of  Lee's  Legion,  who,  with  the  approbation 
of  his  commander  and  of  General  Washington,  apparently  fled 
to  the  British  camp  as  a  deserter,  to  bring  off  Arnold,  is  familiar 
to  all  readers.  If  taken,  Arnold's  shrift  wonld  have  been  a 
short  one.  When  Lafayette  was  sent  (as  we  shall  presently  sea) 
to  Yirn^ia,  be  was  directed  by  the  Oommand^in-chief,  in 
case  of  the  oapture  <ii  Arnold,  ^  to  execute  him  in  the  most 
summary  way."  * 

Before  the  close  of  January,  1781,  the  sonthem  mountain- 
eers of  Virginia,  and  their  confederates  in  the  adjoining  regions 

*  Girmrdiii,p.480. 

•  A  largra  thne,  If  not  the  whole,  of  Ihto  nni  wia  doiMleH  to  be  IMihed  ly 

CongT*« 

»  WaiUiat'ton  to  Lafayette,  Feb.  20, 1781. 
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of  North  Carolina,  had  atmck  one  of  their  nsnallj  decialTe 
hlowa  on  the  Indian  horder.  The  Cherokees,  occupying  exten- 
sive regiona  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Cnmberland  and  Tennes- 
see rivers^  and  fordier  south,  had  been  alienated  from  the 
United  States  by  British  emissaries,  and  a  season  of  uncommon 
distress  had  ripened  this  feeling  into  one  of  active  hostility. 
(Governor  Jefferson  dispatched  an  officer  to  them  to  propose  that 
a  deputation  of  their  chiefs  visit  the  national  capital  and  lay 
their  supposed  grievances  before  Congress.  But  the  message 
arrived  too  late.  The  barbarous  rites  had  been  pertbrined 
which  announced  that  they  would  immediately  take  the  war 
path.  The  Virginia  and  Carolina  borderers  did  not  wait  to  be 
attacked  in  their  homes.  Assembling  under  Colonel  Campbell, 
the  hero  of  King's  Mountain,  they  suddenly  dt'scended  upon  the 
Indian  territory.  Tiioir  success  was  complete.  Few  of  the 
Chcrokei.'6  were  killed  or  taken,  as  they  tied  before  their  assail- 
ants. But  all  their  towns  and  stores  on  the  Upper  Tennessee 
wore  destroyed  ;  and  Colonel  Campl>ell,  in  dictating  terms  of 
peace  to  them,  by  the  directions  of  Governor  Jeiferson  retained 
the  right  to  erect  a  fort  at  the  junction  of  the  Ilolston  and 
Tennessee  rivers.  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  pernii->i<>n  of 
Congress  for  its  erection,  the  spot  being  ont  of  the  limits  of  Vir- 
ginia. As  soon  as  this  was  done,  the  fort  Mas  built,  and  it 
proved  an  effectual  bridle  on  tiie  Indians,  and  j>reserve(l  hence- 
forth an  uninterrupted  communication  between  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Mississippi.' 

Soon  after  succeedinsr  General  Gates  in  the  command  of 
the  Southern  Department,  General  Greene  had  directed  that 
movement  of  General  ^lorgan's  which  brought  on  the  battle  of 
Cowpen^,  between  the  latter  and  Tarleton,  on  the  17th  of  Janu- 
ary. Tlie  Virginia  troops  bore  a  consj>icuons  part  in  this 
brilliant  and  successful  action.  Both  joyfully  and  sadly, 
General  Stevens  wrote  Governor  Jefferson  conceming  it  (Janu- 
ary 24th): 

''In  my  Ibmor  ktlen,  I  Informed  yen  what  troopa  Morgaa^s  command  waa 
omnpoaed  o£   Thej,  in  general,  bebared  well ;  thongli  it  adda  greaUj  to  mj  eatia* 

faction  that  the  dctacbroent  of  Virginia  militia  umhT  tlic  iinniediatc  corniniuul  of 
Tripleti  afo  apoken  of  with  the  greateat  applauM  for  their  behavior  on  that  daj. 

>  JeflbraoB  to  Waahington,  Feb.  17 ;  to  Colonel  Campbell,  Feb.  17 ;  and  lee  Girardiii 
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Tliis  I  hope  will  wipe  ofl'  Foinp  of  the  Stain  of  thf^  IGth  of  Au;;u?t.  I  am  truly 
UDfortuuute,  as  I  could  uot  partake  in  the  doing  of  it ;  and  am  it  iiilctrtl  now  much 
more  bo,  m  I  have  not  the  emaUest  glimpse  of  hope  left  of  doing  anything  in  that 
way  with  those  men,  who  are  under  mj  immediate  command,  as  their  time  is  jut 
about  expiring,  and  I  am  ordered  to  march  in  the  morning  to  i$!k»  charge  cf  the 
prisonor?,  and  conduct  them  to  Virginia.  I  must  endeaTor  to  reconcile  myself 
to  niy  hard  fate.  Colonel  Washington,  of  the  cavalry,  distinguished  liiiii>oh'  in  a 
particular  manner.  He,  with  only  fifty  horse,  charged  the  encmj'ti  cavalry  and 
droTc  them." 

Conlwallis,  reinforced  by  Leslie,  was  but  twenty -five  miles 
from  the  Cowpens  wlicn  the  battle  took  place,  and  he  pressed 
rapidly  forward  in  pursuit  of  Morgan.  His  van  reached  the 
west  baidv  of  the  Catawba  at  nightfall,  but  two  hours  after  the 
Americans  had  passed  over.  A  heavy  lall  of  rain  in  the  night 
rendered  the  river  unfordable  for  two  days,  and  Morgan  made 
good  liis  retreat.  Greene  soon  took  command  of  his  detach- 
ment, Morgan  retiring  on  account  of  ill-health ; '  and  he  em- 
ployed himself  actively  in  effecting  a  junction  betwccu  the  divi- 
sions of  his  army.  It  was  with  Morgan ^s  prisoners,  taken  at  the 
Oowpens,  that  Stevens  was  ordered  to  Virginia  by  Greene,  when 
he  wrote  Governor  Jefifcrson  the  letter  just  quoted  from*  Bat 
he  was  subseqnoiitly  recalled,  and  the  prisoners  were  escorted 
onward  by  a  body  of  Xorth  Carolina  militia. 

Cornwallis  forced  the  fords  of  the  Catawba,  February  Ist, 
and  Greene  then  commenced  that  retreat  of  two  hundred  miles, 
conducted  in  the  depth  of  winteir,  before  an  entirely  superior 
force,  and  commaded  by  as  energetic  a  soldier  as  Britain  ever 
sent  to  America,  which  is  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
the  Sonthem  war.  It  was  a  miracle  in  the  militaiy  art  that  he 
escaped ;  and  it  required  almost  physical  miracles  in  the  action 
of  the  elements,  to  save  him.  The  van  and  rear-guards  of  the 
hostile  armies  were  often  in  sight,  and  twice,  at  least,  a  sadden 
torrent  of  rain  and  a  sadden  rise  of  a  river  the  moment  Oreene 
had  crossed  it — as  happened  in  the  case  of  Hoigan  on  the  Ca- 
tawba— gave  the  Americans  time  to  gain  on  their  better  pro- 
vided pursuers.  The  shoes  of  Greene's  men  were  worn  oat, 
their  clothes  were  in  tatters,  and  there  was  not  more  than  one 
blanket  for  four.'  On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  February,  he 
threw  his  exhausted  troops  over  the  Dan  into  Virginia,  with 

'  He  appeam  to  have  boon  safTering  from  rheumatism.  (See  Lte't  Hemoin^  etc 
OB  this  subject,  p.  1:JC>.) 

*  Lee's  Memoin,  etc.,  p.  148. 
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the  feelings  with  which  the  dweller  amidst  wildernesses,  chased 
by  fnrioas  beasts  of  prey,  finally  reaches  the  door  of  his  own 
habitation.    And  here  ComwalUs's  porsiiit  terminated. 

Some  of  the  Yiiginia  militia,  and  particularly  the  rifles,  had 
performed  most  effective  serTice  at  the  passage  of  the  Yadkin, 
but  soon  after  that  stream  was  crossed,  Stevens's  corps  gave  evi- 
dence of  their  former  demoralization.  Their  time  was  now  ont, 
and  though  Greene,  says  Girardin,  could  scarcely  muster  eight 
hundred  men  fit  for  action — ^including  Stevens's  corps — and 
though  Stevens  paraded  them  and  implored  them  to  remain  for 
a  few  days  until  a  junction  could  be  formed  with  General 
Huger's  division — ^they  sullenly  refused.  They  were  accordingly 
marched  to  Pittsylvania  Court  House,  and  discharged  after  their 
arma  were  secured.  Stevens,  therefore,  did  not,  from  the  Tad- 
kin,  share  in  the  honorable  dung' rs  of  Greene's  retreat 

The  people  of  Halifax — ^the  Yirginia  county  entered  by  the 
Southern  army  on  its  retreat  over  the  Dan — ^received  the  fiigi< 
tives  with  open  arms,  and  lavished  on  them  every  hospitality. 
Volunteers  from  that  and  the  neighboring  counties  (where 
Stevens,  since  his  retnrn,  had  also,  by  the  orders  of  the  Virginia 
Executive,  been  organizing  and  disciplining  forces),  prepared 
to  join  Greene's  standard.  "  There  was  no  restraint  on  the 
nuniber^^  tliat  cMnbodied,"  wrote  Jeflferson  to  Wuiihiugtou  (Febru- 
ary 26th),    i)iit  the  want  of  arms." 

Cornwallis,  after  resting  one  day,  turned  his  army  towards 
Hillsborough.  'North  Carolina  was  now  apparently  substan- 
tially subjugated.  Its  numerous  Tories  were  rising  in  all 
directions.  Seven  iudej)endent  companies  of  these  were  raised 
in  a  day,  and  large  bodies  were  organizing  on  Ilaw  River.* 
To  give  time  to  conipleto  tliese  movements,  and  to  formally  re 
establish  a  royal  government,  was  the  object  of  the  Jiritisli  com 

Greene  determined  to  folhiw.  and  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in 
the  following  letter  to  Governor  Jefferson : 

**  Wben  the  enemy  lint  took  their  departure  from  the  Dan,  they  had  erery 
prospect  of  groat  reinforcomeiits  from  the  Tories  of  Carolina ;  and  I  reflected  that, 

if  tlier  were  permitted  to  roam  at  lar^'o  in  the  State,  it  would  indu^itaMy  inipro?j 
the  idea  of  conquest  upon  the  mimis  of  tlie  disaflectod,  and,  perhup-',  ooea-ior. 
those  who  were  wavering  in  their  ticntiuicnta,  to  take  a  decisive  and  active  purt 
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against  aa.  I  iu^taatl;  detertoiaed  (as  the  most  effectual  measure  to  prcTeot  it)  to 
advADee  into  th«  State  without  waiting  for  tliofle  relnforeementa  which  tho  apirit 
of  the  TirgtDians  at  that  timo  aeemed  to  promue  me.    It  waa  aeeeaniy  to 

convince  the  Caroliniaus  that  they  were  not  conquered ;  and  by  affording  imme* 
diate  protection  to  their  propertj,  to  engage  the  coatiniiaiice  of  their  confidenco 

and  friendship." 

Candor  compels  us  to  add  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Yir- 
ginia  militia,  mentioned  by  GK>Ternor  Jefferson  to  General 
Washington — and  on  which,  it  would  seem,  General  Greene 
had  founded  many  expectations — ^proved  yerj  evanescent  Qn 
the  10th  of  Maj,  the  latter  again  wrote  Jefferson : 

**  ETery  day  has  given  me  hopes  of  being  stronger,  bat  I  bare  been  at  eoQ- 

stantly  disappointed.  The  militia,  indeed,  hare  flocked  to  me  from  rarioiis  qnar- 
ter.-",  and  seemed  to  promise  me  a.^  much  as  I  couhl  wi-li  ;  but  tbt  v  soon  <.'<  t  tiri  d 
with  diflicullies,  and  go  and  come  in  guch  irregular  budicii,  that  1  can  make  no 
oaloulations  on  the  itrength  of  my  amy,  nor  Urtei  any  fotvre  openitioni  that  can 
enniro  me  the  means  of  meceas." 

These  remarks  were  applied  equally  to  the  Virginia  and 
Kortl)  Caroliua  militia.  There  was,  doubtless,  greatly  too  much 
truth  in  tlicm — for  Greene's  statements  are  always  perfectly 
reliable ;  but  few  of  the  commanders  in  the  regular  Hue,  had 
much  patience  with  the  desultory  movements  of  militia,  or 
'  could  make  sufficient  allowances  £or  them.  Yery  soon  after 
the  above  letter  was  written,  Greene  vku  reinforced  bj  npwards 
of  a  thousand  Virginia  militia  who  did  not  get  tired  with  diffi- 
culties,"  and  who  proved  themselves  men  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  first  affair  of  consequence  between  the  hostile  forces 
took  place  on  the  25th  of  February.  Lee's  l^on,  two  Mary- 
land companies,  and  between  three  and  four  hundred  North 
Carolina  militia,  under  Brigadier  Pickens,  were  sent  to  act 
against  a  body  of  Loyalists  who  had  risen  on  the  Haw,  and 
against  Tarleton,  who  had  gone  to  escort  the  former  to  the 
British  camp.  Lee  came  upon  these  Tories  four  hundred  etroug, 
and  was  mistaken  by  them  for  Tarleton.  He  kept  up  the  delu- 
sion, listening  to  their  loyal  professions  until  his  dispositions 
were  completed,  and  dien  instantly  chai^ged.  Kinety  of  the 
Loyalists  were  killed,  and  most  of  the  survivors  wounded.  The 
Americans  lost  not  a  man,  and  only  one  hone.  Lee  was 
accused  of  cruelty,  and  of  having  imitated  the  conduct  of  Tarle* 
ton  at  the  Waxhawfi,  in  refusing  quarter.  Steadman  dedaree 
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that  the  Loyalists  "  called  out  for  quarter,  but  no  quarter  wa« 
graated,  and  between  two  and  three  hundred  of  them  were 
inhumanly  butchered  while  in  tlie  act  of  be^^ing  for  mercy." 
We  have  followed  Lee^s  statement  of  the  number  slain,  and  he 
justiiied  hia  conduct  on  the  plea  of  necessity.'  His  country- 
men, generally,  we  believe,  have  accepted  that  justification. 
Whether  they  have  stopped  to  nicely  weigh  the  necessity  "  of 
the  case,  we  cannot  say;  we  suspect  they  have  usually  put  their 
decision  on  the  broader  ground  of  a  merited  retaliation.' 

Greene,  having  at  length  received  reinforcemeBts  which 

*  Lee  rays  in  hk  Memoir  (p.  156)  : 

"  Daring  this  siulcien  rencontre,  in  some  parts  of  the  line  the  cry  of  mercy  xta*  hcanl. 
coapled  with  a--siii;irir  of  being  our  hcsi  friends;  but  no  expostulatiuii  cnukl  bo 
■idiiiitted  in  a  cuujuuctnre  so  critical.  Hamaniiy  even  forbade  it,  M  iU  first  injunction  La 
touke  eve  of  ^our  own  safety ;  und  CHUT  nfetj  WM  not  emiip«yble  with  tbtt  of  tfao 
impUeants,  nntU  di—bled  to  oobBd." 

'  Lee  does  not  (so  flir  M  wo  Inye  oboerreil)  gWe  the  mmbert  enpged.  It  would 
npear  from  Cfir.inlin  that  the  Thria  nunibr  rn  l  four  hundred  {p.  4^3).  Marshall  say.-*  the 
North  Carolina  mililiu,  which  formed  u  part  ul  the  American  force,  uumbereil  between 
three  and  four  hundred"  (vol.  i.  p.  4(h)).  He  gives  no  further  nnmberx,  and  pronouiice-s 
thii  '^(onible  carnage"  an  ''unavoidable  one."  Uo  puts  the  Lovalijit  loss  at  "more 
ttia  OM  hundred."  Lee  eaya  the  North  Carolina  militia  were  "of  the  best  oort,"  and 
vue  riflemen,  lie  speaki  of  them  a.^  "Ao//  of  our  u\fantry"  on  this  occasion.  In 
•fldition  to  them,  were  the  infantry  of  the  legion  and  '*  two  companies  of  the  vetoran^  of 
M^iryland,  under  Captain  Oldlium.'  Anil  tin.illy.  thfre  wan  the  cavalry  of  tin  I.i  ;,'i(.n.  If 
we  may  trust  these  several  account*,  then,  the  Tories  were  probably  oppuMid  to  ivs  many 
or  more  than  their  own  number  of  regular*,  and  nearly  as  many  more  militia.  They 
wera  mounted  like  our  militia,"  and  armed  with  "  rifles  and  fowling  pieces."  Thejr 
vtra  eareftilly  hemmed  in  «o  •▼«i7  sMe,  while  Le«  was  passing  along  the  line  at  the 
h^(!  f^f  th.'  column  with  a  pmilin?  countenance,  dropping,  occasionally,  exnreflidons 
compliiucritary  to  the  good  look.^  auil  commendable  conduct  of  his  loyal  friends.  '  From 
Lee"*  sayiuK  that  their  guiis  were  on  their  shouldcrn,  with  the  inn/.zli--  opjiusite  h\* 
cavalry — and  that  '*  in  the  event  of  dwcovery,  they  must  have  changed  the  direction 
before  they  could  fire — a  motion  not  to  be  performed,  tcith  a  body  of  dragotm$  ebse  in  with 
Ikiir  Asrses'  hmdSf  attd  their  moerd*  drawn,"  we  are  led  to  infer  that  uey  were  ekarged 
in  tUi  sHnatfon.  They  wera  completely  surprised,  and  if  they  had  oflRmd  any  serlons 
n^tancc,  the  other  side  would  have  hardly  esraped  without  the  loss  of  a  sin;:Ii'  man. 

It  is  very  «liflicult,  therefore,  to  sec  how  this  "  terrible  carnage"  was  "  unavuidaNe  ;" 
tnd  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  our  i  imiitrymen.  in  justifying  the  transaction,  have 
prODOonced  it  a  necessary  retaliation,  instead  of  a  neceasary  carnage,  without  waiting 
w  adc  nieely  whether  retaliation  should  have  been  infliotod  by  Lee  or  by  a  superior 
oScer  near  by,  In  oiBoiant  oommand.  «nd  fk-om  whose  army  lioe's  force  was  a  detach- 
meat,  sent  oni  with  no  soeh  orders,  in  this  respect,  there  was,  morally,  a  broad  line  of 
'!i'^irictioa  between  this  case  and  the  i-xn  utiun  at  King's  Mountain.  Hut  ;it  Kind's 
Mouijtain  the  "execution"  was /ormuy/^  mi  h  :  while  the  "carnage"  of  these  Lovaii-«l.4 
was,  osten-iibly,  in  battle. 

Lee  declares  that  he  had  concluded,  after  completing  all  his  arrangements,  to  make 
known  hto  real  character  to  the  Loyalists,  and  then  give  them  solemn  assoranee"  of 
Mfety,  "with the  choice  of  retornihg  to  their  homes  or  of  taking  a  more  generous  part, 
by  uniting  with  the  defenders  of  their  common  country  against  the  common  foe." 
■Grasping  Pylc  [the  Loyalist  leader]  by  the  hand,  Lee  was  in  the  act  of  consummating 
hj!<  pLiu,"^  he  says,  when  the  enemy's  left,  dis<'overing  Pickens's  militia  in  ambush, 
••b-Mjan  to  fire  upon  the  rear  of  the  cavalry  commanded  by  Captain  Eggleston,"  and 
"  this  officer  instantly  turned  npon  the  foe,  as  did  immediately  after  the  whole  column !" 
The  lire  on  Eggleston  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  rwvfyai  one !  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  produced  any '* conjuncture  so  critical."  that  " humanity  forbade "  "cries  of 
mercy"  to  be  answered  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  sabre,  the  bayonet,  and  the  rifle 
Otil  scarce  an  enoni y  was  loft  nnkilled  or  unwoundcd  ! 

In  a  word,  it  seems  to  us  the  most  transparent  nonsense  to  attempt  to  put  in  any 
other  plea  or  prctettM  for  this  ooomrenee,  than  the  tarrible  tiiongh  sometimes  vecessary 
plaa  of  relaiiatHm, 
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considerably  increased  liis  army,  determined  to  offer  battle  tc 
Connvallis.  The  armies  met  a  lew  miles  from  Guilford  Court 
House,  on  the  15th  of  March.  The  Virginia  regulars  and 
militia  appear  to  have  comprised  more  than  half  of  Greene's 
army/  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  Maryland  regiment,  to 
have  done  nearly  all  the  fighting.'  Stevens  here  had  the  inex* 
pressible  satisfaction  to  see  his  militia  stand  firm,  until  over- 
powered.   Then  himself  severely  wounded,  he  ordered  a  retreat. 

Greene  bad  double  the  force  of  the  foe,  his  choice  of  ground, 
frefih  troops,  and  entirely  the  superiority  in  firing.  Tlie  British 
loss  was  double,  and  included  about  one-third  of  its  entire  force. 
Comwallis  had,  howcvriv  tlie  best  material,  bis  troope  being 
veteran,  while  of  Greene's  four  regular  regiments,  three  were 
late  recruits,  only  sprinkled  with  a  lew  old  soldiers. 

It  is  but  doing  the  British  commander  justice,  however,  to 
say,  that  in  rushing  as  be  di(i  to  the  attack  (as  if  he  supposed 
bis  opponent  might  change  his  mind  and  decline  the  battle)  and 
in  the  undaunted  gallantry  with  which  he  fought  on  with  his 
troops  reduced  to  a  handful,  until  he  drove  the  Americans  from 
the  field,  he  emulated  the  best  feats  which  the  stubborn  courage 
and  admirable  physical  stamina  of  Englishmen  have  placed  in  a 
record,  which  is  full  of  glorious  exploits.  He  exhibited  no 
exquisite  manoeuvring — seems  to  have  aimed  at  none— but  sim- 
ply laid  on  with  the  iron  will  and  unflinching  muscle,  with 
which  the  followers  of  Edward  in.  and  the  Black  Prince  laid 
on  at  Gressy.  But  he  would  have  purchased  his  victory  most 
dearly  if  oilj  one  man  he  lost  here  had  fallen.  Lieutenant- 
Oolonel  Webster  was  mortally  wounded. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  mere  layman "  to  see  exactly  why  it 
was  necessary  for  Greene  to  lose  this  field.  He  fought  with 
his  usual  courage  and  conduct,  and  neither  of  these  have  ever 
been  doubted  by  his  countrymen.  Had  his  regulars  formed 
his  first  line,  flanked  with  the  same  deadly  sharp-sbootera  and 
cavalry— his  militia  forming  the  reserve — it  would  seem  to  an 

'  Greene's  anny  mm  fonned  into  three  lines,  the  flnt,  two  Nortk  Carolina  mOitla 
mcntu :  the  Bccond,  two  VIrprinia  militia  repnment*  (under Stevens  and  Lawwon) ;  tbe  tUrdL 

two  Virginia  and  two  Maryland  regiments  nf  rcpiihirx.  Stri-n^  rorpf  of  obiiervatioa 
composed  principally  of  Virginia  ri-gnlar  ca\ airy  and  rillc  militia,  rrere  ported  on  eacL 
win;:. 

>  The  fint  lino  acted  over  the  scene  of  Camden— the  pecnnd  fon^^ht  well,  and  untQ 
ordered  to  retnat— ^id  of  llie  third  Une,  one  of  the  Maryland  regiments  most  tinao* 
'  onntaUyMllBtoapaiiioaiidllod.  The  pvtiet  on  each  flank  fought  detperatelj  to  tte 

lui»t. 
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inexper  kneed  eye  that  Corn  wall  is  must  have  been  crushed  at 
the  outset.  Wliv  tlie  militia  should  have  been  drawn  out  ia 
front  here,  as  at  Camden,  and  so  many  other  Kevolutionary 
fields — merely  to  be  dispersed  like  chalF  and  demoralized  as 
soldiers  for  tlic  future' — their  very  arms  often  being  thrown 
away  and  lost — (and  it  is  wonderful  that  this  constantly  recur- 
riog  scene  did  not  oftener  shake  tlic  regulars  in  reserve)— it  sor- 
passes  one  ignorant  of  military  affiiira  to  say. 

It  19  not  onr  province  to  follow  the  career  of  Greene  furtlier. 
Whether  the  Virginia  £zecntive  supported  him  efficiently  let 
/  such  lactd  as  we  have  given  declare.  Lee  (or  his  editor  and 
commentator)  conveys  the  idea,  we  think,  that  Greene  himself 
thongbt  dilTorently.  Tliis  must  be  a  mistake.  The  distin- 
gnished  biographer  of  General  Greene  (Judge  Johnson),  who, 
from  his  careful  investigation  of  the  facts  of  Greeners  military 
career,  and  from  (we  suppose)  a  fnll  inspection  of  his  papers, 
ought,  certainly,  to  he  qaite  as  well  apprised  of  his  opinions  as 
any  other  man,  thns  speaks  of  Jefferson's  official  action  at  this 
period: 

"  Sever  did  an  officer  of  the  United  States  experience  more  cordial  and  zealous 
support  than  that  which  Greene  received  at  this  time  from  Governor  Jeflerson. 
Iliat  the  GorernorVi  oflBoe  in  aoother  quarter*  shonld  bare  been  lesa  ready,  teas 
jaffidona,  or  leM  elBdent,U  Is  dilBcalt  to  conceive.  Every  requisition  of  the 
eoaunandilng  general  was  promptly  conijill.  .!  with  ;  the  nulitia  of  the  neighboring 
counties  ordered  into  the  field,  and  several  active  and  i^pirited  njoasures  pMr^iied  for 
replenishing  Washington's  corps  of  horse.  Ind'ni,  it  is  a  uxll-known  fact  that  hU 
popularity  was  of  fifM  greatly  affected  by  charge*  of  hi$  hming  done  too 
antdb ;  and  if  we  anppoae  hia  elTorta  in  other  quarters  to  have  been  met  with  the 
•sue  qoemlous  spirit,  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign  a  cause  why  there  waa  not  ailtt* 
elent  preparation  made  for  repelling  the  incoraiona  of  Arnold."  * 

If  better  proof  is  desired  of  General  Greene's  views,  it  is  fur- 
nished in  a  letter  of  General  Washington  to  General  Greene, 
not  long  after  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House  (xVpril  l*^th), 
in  which  he  says  :  "  I  am  much  pleased  to  find,  by  your  letter, 
that  the  State  of  Virginia  exerts  itself  to  your  eatisfaction."  * 
This  would  appear  to  be  decisiye  on  the  point. 

*  Ift  ia  tme  tliat  the  second  line  of  militia  did  very  weU  at  Guilford  Oovat  Hooae,  bat 
R  was  Imown  they  ooold  not  withstand  the  bayonet,  and  wlien  that  waa  to  be  reaorted 

to,  thev  were  ordered  to  retire.   Tet  they  fought  well  aaoagh  to  liave  eomposed  ai 

•dmirable  reserve  to  pour  fresh  on  a  broken  enemy. 
■  That  if*,  in  VirKiiiia,  under  the  invasion  of  Ariuild. 

•  Judge  Jolmsou's  liife  of  General  Greene.    *  Sparks's  Washington,  vol.  viii.  p.  17 
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We  have  already  seen  that  Governor  Jefferson  nnderBtood 
perfectly  the  danger  of  his  own  State — ^tbat  be  anticipated  that 
Amold^fi  invasion  was  only  the  foremnner  of  a  more  serions  one 
— 4>nt  that  in  face  of  these  things,  he  continued  those  ezertiont 
ont.of  tlie  State,  which  the  biographer  of  General  Greene  justly 
states,  as  a  notorious  fact,  "  greatly  affected  "  his  popularity  at 
home.  A  strong  party  at  home  arrayed  themselves  against  the 
Governor's  policy  and  line  of  action.  But,  as  already  said,  their 
complaint  was  not  that  he  did  too  little ;  it  was  that  he  "did  too 
mucli."  They  wanted  liiin  to  content  himself,  if  not  entirel}*,  at 
least  to  a  niiicli  greater  extent,  witli  efibrts  to  defend  Yirgiuia 
on  her  own  soil. 

We  have  already  more  than  once  asserted  that  in  following 
the  oj)j>ositc  policy — in  throwing  away  the  shield  as  well  as  the 
sword  and  spear  of  Virginia,  in  defence  of  her  weaker  Suuthera 
sisters — in  presenting  her  own  bosom  naked  and  (k't'enceless  to 
the  blow  which  he  saw  was  impending — Governor  Jefferson 
acted  on  the  direct  advice  of  that  f^reat  soldier  to  whom  the 
United  States  had  committed  their  military  destinies. 

The  whole  toTior  and  spirit  of  General  Washington's  itiilitary 
orders,  correspondence,  and  acts,  from  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  prove  this.  And  we  are  })rcpared  to  show,  by  (he  same 
evidence,  that  towards  the  close  of  ITSO,  and  throiiu:li  a  part  of 
ITSl,  he  distinctly  appreciated  tlie  defencelcssncss  ot  Virginia — 
anticipated  invasion — was  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  the  result 
of  Arnold's  invasion — foresaw  that  it  would  prove  the  precuisor 
of  other  invasions — yet  still,  with  a  marvellous  firmness,  called 
upon  his  native  Virginia  to  persist  in  a  policy  which  those  who 
did  not  dare  to  attack  hita  were  bitterly  denouuciug  in  the 
Executive  of  their  State  ! 

He  wrote  Governor  Jefferson,  February  6th,  1781 — ^in  allu- 
sion to  Amold^s  recent  incursion : 

**It  is  mortifying  to  lee  lo  ineonaldenbltt  a  party  oomndtUng  moh  ezteauTt 
depredfttioDS  with  imiraiUty;  but^  coruidering  the  tituation  of  yew  StaU^  it  it 
matUr  of  wondtr  that  you  hem  hitherto  niftnd  to  liUff  moluttUum,*  I  urn  mpfto^ 

1  There  wan  another  eminent  yirfrfnian  who  wmitnA  as  Ifttle  as  the  Commander^iii* 
Cbltf.  James  Matllson,  th<'ii  in  Congress,  wrot«  Edmund  Pendleton  : 

"The  pntcrprise  against  Uiclunond,  at  this  neason.  wn^  rertainly  an  andarions  one, 
and  }«tr.>:i;;l>  marks  the  cliaraoter  which  directed  it.  Having  been  lonn;  -i  ii-UiIi  tljaftlkt 
aecority  of  the  coontiTi  a^  hif;h  op  as  tide-water  reaches,  has  bttn  momg  more  iothti^ao' 
ranetmdeauiieH  of  we  enemu  than  to  Its  own  strength  and  inaccessibleMsa,  I  wm  moc^ 
less  astonished  at  tlie  news  tnan  many  other?'.  To  those  who  arc  strang:ers  to  the  snarse 
maimer  in  which  that  country  is  settled,  and  the  easy  penetration  affurded  by  its  long 
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Leusivo  you  will  experience  more  in  future;  nor  should  I  be  surprixid  if  the 
enemy  were  to  establish  a  post  iu  Yirgioia  till- the  season  for  opeoing  the  canipaiga 

hero." 

And  he  magnificently  added : 

**  But  as  the  erOs  70a  bare  to  apprehend  from  theM  predatory  ineuaioiie  «r» 
M<  to  Ae  4^mpar$d  to  At  fo/nry  of  tk$  tmimem  end  with  the  danger  to  yow 
SlUe  in  particular,  from  the  eonqueflt  of  t!i<  ?;  ites  to  the  southward  of  you,  I  am 
persuaded  the  attention  to  your  immediate  safety  will  not  divert  you  from  the 
measures  intended  to  reinforce  the  Southern  army,  and  put  it  in  a  condition  to  8top 
the  progreae  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter.  The  hite  ecceeslon  of  force  makes  them 
very  formidabto  In  CSaroUna,  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  without  powerful  euoeon 
frem  Virginia  ;  and  it  is  certainly  her  policy,  as  mil  as  the  interest  of  AmerieiL,  to 
ktep  the  v^iyht  of  thf  war  at  a  dlxtunre  from  htr.  There  \»  no  doubt  that  n  princi- 
pal object  of  AriioM  s  operaiioiis  is  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Cornwsllis,  and 
to  remove  this  luotive,  by  disappointing  the  iuteuiion,  will  be  one  of  the  surest 
wayt  of  remoTing  the  enemy."  * 

General  Washington  wrote  Baron  SteabeO)  then  in  command 
in  Yiii^nia,  February  20th : 

**Tbk  srrECT  ov  nUAnoiiio  the  iisasures  or  tbb  State  for  succorino 
Onnai.  Ossbvb  to  ni  Bxnonsw  It  ie  howeTer  an  event  of  the  most 
serious  nature ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  if  the  enemy  continue  bi  the  State,  as  their  force 
ia  not  large,  yon  vill  do  tverythlna  in  your  power  to  make  the  defence  of  the  State  at 

U'th  ax  possible  intfrfere  with  an  ohject  of  no  mueh  the  more  iinportatirr^  as  t/ie 
danger  is  so  much  the  greater.  From  the  picture  (Jcneral  (ireeiie  gives  of  his 
«ituation,  everything  it  to  be  apprehended  if  he  it  not  poteerfuily  supported  from 
Virginia.'* 

We  do  not  remember  a  suggestion  from  Oeneral  Washington 
to  GU>Ternor  Jefferson,  during  this  whole  period,  to  do  more  or 
to  do  anything  for  the  special  defence  of  Virginia  except  that  in 
a  letter  in  tlic  nutnmn  of  1780  (November  8th)  he  proposed  the 
conBtmction  of  some  boats,  on  account  of  the  extreme  exposure 
of  Virginia  by  means  of  her  nomerous  rivers.*  Attempts  were 
made  to  provide  the  recommended  boats,  but  no  legislative 
action  enabled  an  efficient  provision  to  be  made  in  this  direc- 
tion; and  the  sufierior  swiftness  and  strength  of  the  invader 

ruvicaMe  rivers,  the  rapid  and  onopposcd  a<lvance«  of  ttie  enemy  appear  unacooontable, 
&ri,\  o^ir  national  charactersuAsrsiinputationsirhleharehjnomeansduetolt.**— JMSMlf 

ion  Papers ,  vol.  i.  p.  79. 

*  For  this  letter  nee  Soarks's  WasUngtmi,  ToL  TiL  p.  402. 

*  General  Washington's  remarks  seem  to  us  to  straogly  eonohorale  eeme  news  we 

have  heretofore  expreiwed. 

"  ShotiM  the  en^my  rnntniiir>  in  th.-  lower  parts  of  Virjrinia,  tin  v  will  h»ve  ever* 
silvantaKt'  by  Imna  obh  to  move  up  atid  down  the  rivers  in  imalt partiee,  while  it  will  be  out 
tf  our  ptnfer  to  molest  ihnn  tar  uantine  of  the  uwans  of  Suddenly  trsnsporthiig  ooiselTet 
screes  those  rivers  to  come  at  them.'*^ 
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on  the  water  to  anytliing  Virginia  could  have  effected,  rendered 
what  was  done  of  little  nse,  and  showed  how  completely  inefid- 
cient  and  powerless  was  tlii!=  means  of  defence. 

It  will  I'o  ol)>erved  tliat  General  Washington  bases  his 
habitual  advice  to  the  Virginia  Executive  on  two  grounds.  He 
distinctly  holds  out  that  the  "  common  cause  "  demands  every 
sacrifice — but  then  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  aver  that  the 
immediate  safety  and  policy  of  Virginia  requires  her  to  spend 
her  hvit  t  tlort  "  to  keep  the  weight  of  the  war  at  a  distance  from 
her  We  will  not  undertake  to  decide  whether  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief and  Governor  Jefferson  took  the  soundest  and 
broadest  yiew  of  these  questions.  Their  motives,  at  least,  were 
such  as  we  should  expect  from  the  men.  No  "  pent  up  "  Vir- 
ginia confined  their  patriotism  or  their  sympathies !  Of  the 
absolute  and  practical  accuracy  of  their  conclusions  let  connoia- 
sears  in  military  affairs  judge. 

Tlie  P>ritish  Lieutenant-General,  at  least,  appears  to  have 
seen  the  full  force  of  their  policy,  and  to  have  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  propose  as  decisive  a  policy  for  its  connteraction.  Cora- 
wallis  wrote  Clinton,  April  10th  (1781) : 

"  I  cannot  help  expreanng  mj  wishes  that  the  Chesapeake  may  become  the  seat 
of  the  war,  even,  if  nrces'nry,  at  the  expense  of  abandoning  New  York.  L'ntil 
Virginia  is  in  a  manner  tubdued^  our  hold  upon  the  Carolina*  mtut  be  cUJicuU^  if 
no:  ireearioue." 

Clinton,  at  the  same  time,  was  looking  for  the  same  resnlts, 
by  a  nitivement  north  of  VirLrinia,  on  the  Chesajieake.  (See 
his  letter  to  General  Phillips,  April  11th,  ill  Sparks's  Washing- 
ton, vol.  7,  p.  45S,  note.) 

The  campaign  of  17S1,  concerted  l>etween  General  "Washing- 
ton and  tlie  Count  de  Kocliambean,  was  based  on  tlie  same 
general  plan  witli  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Again  it  was 
decided  that  the  reduction  of  New  York  ouglit  to  be  ])referred 
to  every  otlier  object,"  if  France  sent  reinforcements  enough  to 
justifv'  an  attack.  Failing  in  this,  as  a  secondary  object,  the 
reduction  of  Charleston — and  Savannah,  Penobscot,  and  other 
places  might  come  successively  into  contemplation."  *  Piut  at 
present  the  Northern  army,  weakened  by  the  insurrection  of 

>  Washington's  *'InstracUons"  to  Knox,  Feb.  10, 1781. 
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the  Pennsjlvania  and  New  Jeney  lines,  was  in  a  condition  to 
attempt  nothing— and  scarcely  enfficient  to  hold  Sir  Henry  din- 
ton  in  check,  though  weakened  by  hie  recent  detachments  to 
the  Sonth. 

The  Chevalier  Deetonches,  in  command  of  the  French  fleet 
blockaded  at  Kewport  by  the  English  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Arbathnot,  was  so  far  relieyed  of  ^e  snperiority  of  the  latter 
by  a  storm,  that  he  was  enabled  (February  9th)  to  dispatch  a 
ship  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  under  M.  de  Tilley,  against 
Arnold  at  Portsmonth.  The  Vii^nia  delegates  in  Oongress 
had,  through  the  Freuch  Minister,  Be  la  Luzerne,  earnestly 
solicited  snch  an  expedition,  and  they  had  represented  the  force 
now  sent  as  adequate  to  the  object 

De  Tilley  entered  the  Chesapeake  on  the  14th  of  February. 
His  ships  were  found  wholly  unsuitable  for  the  object  in  view. 
IBBs  largest  could  not  reach  the  British  Tessels  drawn  up  in 
shallow  water,  and  his  frigates  were  not  sufficient  to  cut  them 
out  from  under  the  guns  of  Portsmouth.  Having  blockaded  the 
month  of  the  river  a  few  days,  he  set  sail  for  Kewport,  and  off 
the  capes  of  Yirginia  fell  in  with  and  captured  Ihe  British  man- 
of-war  Bomnlns,  44,  from  Charleston.  Aboard  of  her,  says 
Girardin,  "were  persons  formerly  residing  in  Virginia,  sorao 
of  whom  [were]  traitors,  who  deserved  exemplary  punishment 
— and  others,  vindictive  enemies  of  the  State.  For  these  per- 
sons it  was  fortunate  that  the  allies  thought  it  unworthy  of  their 
arms  to  imitate  the  cruel  policy  adopted  by  Clinton  and  Corn- 
wall i.s  in  Soiitli  Carolina." 

The  expedition  of  Dc  Tilley  had  been  communicated  to  Gen- 
eral Washington,  at  its  inception,  for  liis  advice.  Tiie  latter  at 
once  foresaw  the  importance  of  a  mncli  more  powerful  arma- 
ment, and  proposed  that  tlio  whole  French  fleet  undertake  it, 
carrj'ing  a  laud  force  and  a  siege  train ;  and  he  offered  to  send 
Lafayette  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  American  troops  to 
cooperate  by  land.  To  gain  time,  he  innnediately  ordered  the 
latter  f  »rward.  Rochambeau's  first  letter,  proposing  tJie  expe- 
dition, was  unfortunately  from  February  3d  to  Februai-y  14th 
in  reaching  General  Washington,  and  the  latter  did  not  send  his 
reply  until  the  IDth,  so  that  De  Tilley  luid  been  gone  ten  days 
when  it  arrived.  General  Washington  did  not,  however,  recall 
Lafayette,  for  reasons  that  will  presently  appear.   The  Freuch 
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were  entirely  cordial  to  General  Washington's  plan,  and  on  the 
return  of  De  Tilley,  being  placed  on  about  an  equality  with  the 
English,  avowed  their  willingneBS  to  undertake  it  General 
Washington  proceeded  to  Newport^  aided  in  arranging  the 
expedition,  and  on  tiie  8th  of  March  it  sailed.*  Arbuthnot  fol- 
lowed two  days  after,  overtook  the  Freneh  off  the  month  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  an  engagement  ensned,  in  which  both  aidee 
claimed  the  victory,  hi  the  thanks  voted  to  Deatonches  by 
Congress,  it  was  stated  that  the  English  had  the  superiority  in 
force.  General  Washington  declared  the  same  in  a  letter  to 
Colonel  Lanrens."  Mr.  Sparks  (whom  we  regard  as  an  extremely 
well  informed  and  fair  writer)  states  the  English  had  the 
superiorify  in  guns,  and  the  French  in  men.  A  French 
council  of  war  determined  that  it  was  expedient  to  return  to 
Newport 

General  Washington  had  written  Governor  Jefferson  on  the 
21st  of  February,  desiring  him  to  call  out  a  strong  force  of 
militia  to  cooperate  with  the  expedition.  The  letter  reached 
the  Governor  in  seven  days.  He  immediately  ordered  four 
thousand  militia  into  the  field ;  and  ten  or  twelve  hnndred  began 
to  assemble  in  North  Carolina.  Early  in  March  the  Virginia 
militia  had  moved  down  in  the  vicinity  of  Portsmouth,  cutting 
off  Arnold's  supplies,  and  greatly  distressing  him,  until  it  was 
learned  the  French  fleet  had  retired.  This  bootless  move- 
ment of  the  Virginia  militia  was  (General  Washington  wrote 
Colonel  Laurens)  attended  witli  "  much  inconvenience  "  to  that 
State. 

It  becomes  evident  that  about  as  the  spring  opened  General 
"Wasliington  j^enetrated  tlie  intention  of  tlic  British  commanders 
to  exert  their  principal  force,  durin:^^  tlie  ensuiitg  campaign, 
against  the  South,  and  his  own  views,  theretore,  underwent  some 
moditicali oiiri.  His  detaching  Lafayette  to  Virginia  is,  we  think, 
the  first  indication  of  this.  A  British  expedition,  which  sailed 
south  under  General  Phillips  in  March,  showed  that  Virginia 
was  becoming  very  seriously  menaced.  On  the  failure  of  the 
French  expedition  against  Portsmouth,  General  Wafihiugton 

»  The  particulars  of  tlM  •magieiMenft  of  the  two  expeditions,  of  the  condnct  of  Iho 
French,  and  nf  the  spirit  tln^  manifeited  toward»>  General  Washington  Uiroashoat,  wOl 
be  found  in  Sparks's  edition  of  his  correfipondence,  supported  by  the  letten  iMMlft  aUift 
In  JImvIuU's  Washington,  a  verv  diflferent  version  of  tne  affldc  !■  ({iron. 

•  Letter  of  April  9th.  Sparks^s  Waaliiogton^  toL  vfii.  p.  C 
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endentlj  became  deeply  alanned.  He  wrote  General  Lincoln 
April  4th: 

Every  day  convinces  me,  that  the  enemy  are  dotor  nined  to  bfinl  their  force 
against  the  Southern  States,  and  that  we  niust  support  liit  in  powcrliilly  from  thia 
quarter  or  they  will  be  lost.  Unless  such  support  id  given  in  time,  it  will  be 
iuftctiuil* 

He  wrote  Lafayette  April  6tb : 

"Since  my  letter  to  you  of  yesterday,  I  have  attentively  considered  of  what 
rast  importance  it  will  be  to  reinforce  General  Greene  as  speedily  as  possible ; 
more  etpedallj  m  there  cea  be  little  deubt  tlutt  the  detaehment  nnder  General 

Philli!>«,  if  not  part  of  that  BOW  under  the  command  of  General  Arnold,  will  iilti- 
niatf  ly  join,  or  in  »omo  degree  cooperate  with  Lord  Connvalli*.  I  have  communi- 
cated to  the  general  officers,  at  present  with  the  army,  my  gciitiiueiii.s  on  tho  fjtihjfct; 
and  they  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion,  that  the  detachment  under  your  com- 
mand thonld  proceed  end  join  the  Sovthem  amy.  *  *  It  will  be  weU  to 
advise  Governor  JcfbrMm  of  your  intended  mardi  through  the  State  of  Yii^ia; 
or  perhaps  it  iiuL'ht  answer  a  good  purpose,  were  you  to  go  forward  to  Richmond 
yourself,  after  (xitiini;  yuiir  troops  in  moUoo,  and  baTing  made  some  necessary 
arrangemeuta  for  their  progress." 

The  same  fixed  opinion  that  Southern  affairs  had  arrived  at 
a  mo^t  critical  pass,  and  that  reinforcements  must  be  hastened 
to  that  quarter,  is  expressed  to  General  AVayno  and  otlior  corre- 
Bpondents  at  this  period.  We  have  not  the  remotest  liiut  that 
the  Commander-in-chief  dreamed  that  Virginia  ouglit  to,  or 
possibly  could,  with  such  aid  its  she  could  derive  from  tlie  Caro- 
linas,  withstand  the  hostile  forces  now  collecting  in  the  South.* 
If  he  speaks  about  pushing  throiujh  Virginia,  to  support  Greene 
in  the  Carolinas,  it  was  only  carrying  out  the  old  policy, 
because  he  hoped  to  give  the  enemy  occupation  there,  and  con- 
fine them  to  regions  already  ravaged,  without  blackening 
another  and  a  new  State  with  the  fires  of  desolation. 

Perhaps  we  have  clung  tO'  *  long  to  this  ]>erI(Kl  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's otticial  history,  and  gone  into  a  detail  whicli  may  appear 
tedious  to  some  readers.  But  his  historv  and  the  liistory  of  his 
State  have,  through  this  epoch,  been,  according  to  our  view  of 
the  facts,  most  singularly  misunderstood,  in  some  very  imj)ortant 
and  in  some  nnimportajit,  but  still  colonng  particulars,  which 
liave  conveyed  wholly  false  iiuprefisioDs  in  regard  to  the  character 

*  And  especially  have  we  no  twaddle  about  a  few  hundred  State  troops  "under  a 
iolliec  ef  gadM,*' or  ft  hiidM  or  mililta,  doTOui^ 
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and  progress  of  the  Kevolutionaiy  war  in  the  South.  Wc  Lave 
seen  no  better  way  to  do  what  we  conceived  exact  justice  to  his 
administration  (which  is  substantially  the  history  of  the  State 
during  its  continuance)  than  to  give  the  facts,  and  in  that 
definite  and  tangible  form  which  admits  of  ready  correction  in 
case  of  error.  Mere  opinions,  or  loose  generalities,  we  have 
supposed,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  carry  that  conviction  to 
unprejudiced  minds,  which  it  has  been  our  object  to  conyey. 
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the  Mover— The  '*  Objcctiona"  and  "  Answers  "—Character  of  the  Objections— The 
Flints  "  eonaldered— Error  In  Coi^resa  Edition  of  Ur.  Jeflhrsoo's  Worin^elRnsoa 
enters  the  Legislature  to  meet  the  Tiiqiiiry— Inquiry  dropped—TTnanlmoaa  Ybldieation 
of  Governor  Jeffisraon— George  Nicholas's  Reparation. 

TsB  Virginia  General  Assembly  re-oonvened  March  Ist,  1781, 
while  Arnold  continaed  lying  at  Portsmouth,  and  while,  on  the 
requisition  of  the  Governor,  the  militia  were  mustering  to 
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cooperute  with  the  expected  French  expedition  from  Newport 
against  that  ]>lacc.  Bichard  H.  Lee  was  choben  Speaker  by  the 
Hon^^e  of  Delegates. 

Tlie  events  of  the  session  we  give  iu  the'  language  of  Girar- 
din's  sumuiarj  of  them : 

**The  teadon  was  ahorC,  and  almost  ezelusiTelf  deroted  to  the  exigendes  of 

the  moment.  Legislative  provision  was  made  for  rtising  two  legions,  each  of  which 
should  cot^ist  of  six  coTiipanics  of  infantry  and  one  troop  of  horse.  The  rules  of 
Contincmal  service  and  all  the  articles  of  war  were  extended  to  the  militia,  and 
martial  law  established  within  twenty  miles  of  the  American  and  the  hostile  camp. 
The  reeniiting  seirlee  was  inTigorated  by  further  eocomgeineiitB.  The  Oovemor 
was  empowered  to  call  into  the  field  such  numbers  of  militia  as  dnsnmatanoes  might 
require  ;  to  impress  provisions,  horses,  clothing,  accoutrements,  boats,  vessels, 
wagons,  and  negroes  to  Forve  as  pioneers;  to  apprehend  di^safTectod  persons;  to 
send  uou-juiors  into  the  enemy's  lines ;  and  to  punish  opposition  to  military  laws 
with  the  loss  of  aU  ^il  rights.  For  the  speedy  trial  of  oertain  offienderii  the 
estaUishment  of  commiasimis  of  Oyer  and  Teminer  was  directed ;  and  the  Exeen* 
tive  were  authorized  to  discontinue,  if  necessary,  State  quarter  masters  and  commi»> 
saries,  and  to  place  the  resources  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  hands  of  Continental 
staff-olhccrs.  The  certificates  given  to  citizens  for  impressed  property  were  made 
receivable  in  lieu  of  specifics  to  be  contributed,  according  to  law,  by  those  citizensi 
The  resource  of  paper  emisdons  was  again  recurred  to,  because  no  other  method 
of  prOTidhig  for  the  exigencies  of  the  times  could  bo  devised ;  the  treasurer  was 
consequently  directed  to  emit  20,fX>o,ono  pound?,  and  t!ie  Governor  authorized  to 
issue  5,0OO,UU0  in  bills  to  be  redeemed  iu  1792  by  means  of  an  assessment  oa 
property.  The  depreciation  had  nearly  reached  its  acme,  and  we  will  sec  the  paper 
currency  expire  in  the  oouise  of  the  present  year." 

In  a  note  to  the  aboye,  Ginirdin  states  that  the  deprecia- 
tion" in  the  paper  money  when  the  Legifilatore  was  pasaing 
theee  enactments,  "  was  abont  ninety  for  one  and  that  it  was 
Btill  going  on  so  lapidlj,  that  it  soon  reached  "  a  thousand  for 
one,"  and  "  became  extinct  t"  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  how 
much  the  resource  of  paper  emissions  "  amounted  to,  and  how 
deplorable  was  the  condition  of  affairs,  when  there  was  *'no 
other  method  of  providing  for  the  exigencies  of  the  times!" 
How  legions"  were  to  be  raised — how  the  recruiting  ser- 
vice "  was  to  be  invigorated"— or  any  other  efficient  provision 
made  against  an  invader  then  in  the  State— beyond  using  the 
present  militia  and  seizing  necessary  supplies  by  force,  so  &r  as 
it  would  be  safe  to  resort  to  that  fdtemative— does  not  appear. 
The  Legislature  had  done  perhaps  all  it  could;  and  besides 
arming  a  few  officers  with  additional  powers — ^which  would  not 
bring  a  gun,  or  a  pound  of  powder,  or  a  cartridge  box  into  the 
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State,  or  scarcely  a  dollar  into  the  wholly  bankrupt  treasury — 
had  done,  Bubstantially,  nothing.  We  have  already  ghowu  why 
the  power  of  irapressnient,  in  men  or  specifics,  was,  to  a  cou- 
siderable  extent,  but  a  nominal  resource  ;  that  at  best  it  was  no 
approach  to  an  adequate  resource  against  the  merest  handful  of 
bold  and  active  invaders. 

On  the  21st  of  Marcli,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  detached  two  thou- 
sand men,  under  General  Phillips,  from  Xew  York,  for  Yir^'inia. 
Tliey  soon  landed  at  rortsmouth,  where  Phillips  assumed  the 
principal  command. 

On  the  2Sth,  not  yet  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  British 
forces  in  the  State,  Governor  Jefferson  wrote  the  President  of 
Congress : 

**  I  obaeiTe  a  late  reaolTe  of  CongrcM,  for  fundahing  a  number  of  anna  to  the 
Soatbera  Statea  ;  and  I  lately  wrote  yoa  on  the  subject  of  ammunition  and  cartii^ga 

papor.  ITowr  much  of  this  State  the  enemy,  thus  reinforced,  may  thhik  proper  to 
posdess  thctnsclveii  of,  must  depend  on  their  own  moderation  and  caution,  till  these 
supplies  arrire.  We  had  hoped  to  receive  by  the  French  squadron  under  Monsieur 
Dertoaebea,  elereu  hundred  ataad  of  anna»  wUeh  we  had  at  Rhode  Island,  bnt 
verc  diaappointed.  The  necc&sity  of  horrjing  forward  the  troops  intended  for  the 
Sontheni  operation^  will  be  doubtleaa  apparent  firom  thia  letter." 

To  the  same,  March  3ist : 

**The  amount  of  the  reinforoementa  to  the  enemy,  arrived  at  Portamoutb,  ia 
Dot  jet  known  with  certainty.  Aoeounts  diflbr  firom  fifteen  hundred  to  much 
larger  numbers.  We  arc  infonnod  th<-y  have  a  considerable  number  of  horse. 
The  affliction  of  the  people,  for  want  of  arms,  is  great;  that  of  ammunition  is  not 
jet  known  to  tlicm.  An  apprehension  is  added,  that  the  enterprise  on  Portsmouth 
being  Ud  addo,  the  troops  under  the  Marqnia  Fajetto  will  not  oome  on.  An 
enemy  three  thonaand  strong,  not  a  regular  in  the  State,  nor  arms  to  put  in  the 
binda  of  the  militia,  are,  indeed,  discooraging  cireamatancefl.** 

To  the  some,  April  7th : 

Hearing  that  ovr  arms  firom  Rhode  Idand  have  arrlred  at  Philadelphia,  I  have 
begged  the  fa^or  of  our  delegates  to  send  them  on  in  wagons  immediately, 
and,  for  the  conveyance  of  my  letter,  hive  t:\krn  the  liberty  of  -  'ttiii'.'  the  conti- 
aental  line  of  expresses  in  motion,  wlii/h.  I  hope  OUT  distress  for  arms  will  justify, 
though  the  errand  be  not  purely  continental." 

Fbillipe  remained  strengthening  the  fortifications  at  Forts* 
month,  and  preparing  boats  for  an  expedition,  nntil  the  18th  of 
April,  when  he  embarked  twenty-fiye  hundred  men,  and  com 
raenced  ascendiog  the  James.  He  landed  near  Williamsburg 
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compelling  Colonel  Iniie?,  in  command  of  a  bod}-  of  militia 
there,  to  retire.  One  of  liis  divisions  entered  Williamsburg  on 
the  20tli,  and  the  other  proceeded  to  the  State  shipyard  on  the 
Chickuhominy,  and  burnt  the  small  amount  of  shipping  and 
stores  found  there,  lie  reembarked  on  the  22d,  and  two  days 
after  again  landed  at  City  Point,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ap- 
pomatox  at  its  confluence  with  the  James.  The  next  day  he 
advanced  on  Petersburg.  The  place  was  defended  by  Baron 
Steuben  with  a  thousand  militia.  Bv  a  series  of  skillful  move- 
ments,  the  latter  contrived  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  he  thearetired  over  the  A]ipomatox,  taking 
np  the  bridge  to  prevent  immediate  pursuit.  Phillips  destroyed 
here  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco,  a  considerable  amount  of  othci 
stores,  and  some  small  vessels.  On  the  27th,  he  marched  with 
one  division  to  Chesterfield  Court  House,  and  burnt  the  barracks 
and  stores  there.  Arnold  was  dispatched  with  the  otlier  to 
Osborne's,  where  he  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco,  and 
then  ascended  the  river  to  a  place  where  most  of  the  small 
marine  force  of  the  State  had  been  collected.  Arnold's  artiUeiy 
entirely  commanding  the  river,  the  crews  were  speedily  com- 
pelled to  retire,  which  they  did  after  scuttling  and  setting  fire 
to  their  veasels.'  Phillips  and  Arnold  reunited  and  advanced  to 

•  It  may  be  a  matter  of  some  curiosity  to  Virginia  readers  to  compare  the  statcmeiiii 
of  this  afliftir  given  by  several  Virgiuia  writers,  with  the  following,  by  a  |)artioipator  ia 
tbe  Mtion,  wbo  ww  labMoaentlr  Ooaaal-Oeneral  of  the  United  Stttu  to  tlie  Barbarv 
Powera.  CommodoM  O^Brlen^*  !b  honorably  mentioned  in  the  diplomatic  papen  of 
the  period.  Hf  beCAIDtt,  on  his  rrturn,  a  respc  rtpd  ( itizon  of  IVnn'^ylvania,  repre- 
sented his  county  in  Am  legislature,  etc.  His  letter  (the  original  of  which  ia  before  ns) 
]■  Addmwd  to  Andnw  Honroe,  nridiag  neur  lUltoo,  Albomarle  eoont^,  Yirgliite : 

•  **T0  m.  xoKMn,  no. 

WtuhififfUn  CUt/,  Fthruary,  lb«£2. 

Sir — ^It  ianearlv  fortv  years  since  we  hare  been  shipmate:*,  or  that  I  have  seen  yon. 
I ITM  flnt'lieateiMnt  of  ue  State  Brig  JefRir^on,  under  Captain  Traven^,  and  had  tfie 
command  of  naid  tca^I  when  we  destroyed  her  at  Ot^borne's.  below  Richmond.  I  believe 

the  date  was,  in  IT"^!.   Mr.  Jent-rnon  was  Governor  of  Old  Virginia.  _ 

I  had  bftn  at  Princ.-;s  Aiim-  and  Norfolk  coiintieii  when  the  British  Arnold.  Simcoe 
and  Pandas  ravaged  tho?o  couiitios,  and  found  the  citizen  militia  under  the  or<lers  of 
Col.  Matthews  Thoronghgood.  RobinHon  Walker  and  Weeks  Lawson,  etc.;  and  when  we 
were  drove  ont  to  Bkokwater  liridge,  1  then  had  the  command  of  the  artillery,  when  all 
came  under  the  ordera  of  Qeneral  Gregory  of  North  Carolina.  I  quitted  the  same  wftli 
difipatchesforllifhmnnd,  crossed  from  Lynliaven  Bav.  after  burning  the  bridge<»  in  Jfor- 
folk  County:  and  from  the  eastern  Hhorc'cros^ed  to  Vork,  forwarded  on  the  letters,  ami 
entered  the  State  navy  service  at  tlu>  n  qm  -^t  rif  the  H  'riorablc  Jarae.s  Maxwfll :  and  was 
first- lieutenant  superintending  the  building  of  the  Blute  frigate,  the  Theti.n,  at  Chieka- 
hominy. 

**  [On]  the  hoatfle  Mpeusaoe  of  the  British  trom.  Norfolk  and  PortemoQth,  I  wta 
ordered  on  bo«rd  the  8taw  Brig  Jelftraon,  an  1  proceeded  up  James  Bhrer  where  we  con- 

pidercdwith  Mr.  ^fax^^ ell,  Mivrkham,  Ptoe!e,  Saunders  nn<l  yourself,  that  atOr»borne'?  was 
the  best  place  to  take  a  stand,  tlif  iniiitia  to  ^cMjrc  llio  liin  l  position  nmlcr  Steulieu.  But 
the  militia  gave  way  on  the  advuM  i-  and  fiic  d!  the  British,  anil  the  State  ships  under 
Capk  Marldiam,  Steele,  etc.,  in  trying  to  bring  across  the  river,  the  current  drove  them 
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Manchester,  lying  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  from  Bich- 
mond.    Here  the  tobacco  soffered  its  usual  late. 

In  Kichmond,  there  was  a  quantity  of  public  stores  again 
collected,  and  considerable  tobacco,  and  therefore  it  was  impor- 
tant to  again  capture  tlio  town  I  *  Nelson  was  in  it  with  a 
oorpe  of  militia.;  Muhlenburg  bigher  up  on  the  other  side,  and 
Steuben  advancing.  Lafayette,  learning  at  Baltimore  the  criti-  • 
cal  condition  of  Virginia,  had  left  his  artillery  and  tents  to  fol- 
low him,  and  hurried  forward  by  forced  marches  to  Richmond.* 
He  reached  there  with  nine  hundred  men  April  29th,  the  day 
before  Fhillipe  entered  Manchester.  TIic  latter  had  addressed 
Lafkyette  from  his  camp  at  Osborne's,  April  2Sth,  demanding 
certain  persons  alleged  to  have  fired  on  a  flag  of  trace,  and  a 
public  disayowal  of  their  conduct,  under  pain  of  desolating  the 
towns  and  Tillages  lying  at  the  mercy  of  the  Sang's  troops ;  and 

onder  the  h^tterf  aaA ■bote of  [•!?)  flia  ipot occi^ted  by tli«  BritUb,  ud saM  Btete dilpi 
■orreiidered. 

"This  chrenimrtanoe left  flie  fStete  hri^  JeAraon  [alone],  for  yoa  well  know  the  shfp 

Letter  of  Marque,  commanded  by  C.  Lewis,  was  Boon  altaiidonod.  1  we  had  to  ro^ht  all 
the  British  force  of  cannonading  and  in  firini;  at  the  enemic;  and  th.it  sliortly  aftt-r  all  the 
Other  TeH-'*'N  had  lif  fii  evaruated  I'V  th-  ir  crews. 

'*  You  will  reraeml»er,  Monroe,  I  scut  you  to  scuttle  and  xet  tire  to  several  vesseb,  to 
prerent  their  falling  into  the  power  of  the  British ;  and  I  w«dl  rcnieniher  you,  a  youth, 
perfoNTniiia  thai  ardaoos  doty,  under  tlie  fire  from  the  British  battery,  and  alao  ttw 
addStkmal  sre  of  the  imTendered  shlpi,  whieh  Markhtm  bad  a  few  minntes  before  eom> 
madcd :  and  that  the  State  hn>  Jcfrer'^on  covered  ronr.exeittoill,  Until  yoo, With  StUillg- 
Master  Nii-holson.  acconiplishi'd  thi^  rtfiaisite  service. 

**Wh<*n  between  ih,  with  .\;rli(i!-ion.  Saunders",  and  our  doctor,  and  I  believe  young 
Mococke,  we  did  cletcrmiue  after  all  that  tlio  State  brig  should  not  fall  into  the  power  oi 
the  invading  foe,  that]  to  set  said  vessel  on  fire  fore  and  aft,  and  to  blow  her  np  by  a 
fire  placed  near  the  powder  WHgllnt.  Yon  well  know  that  yoa  and  O'Brien  were  the 
oflBccrs  in  the  last  boat  prior  to  the  bnndnif  and  blowing  ap  of  nid  State  brig  The  Jef- 
ferson. 

*•  That  wo  saved  nothing  but  the  clothon  we  had  on. 

"That  aftf-r  this,  next  day  we  were  employed  at  Manchester  removin?  stores  and  pro- 
TUloiU  to  Bichmond ;  and  1  ^hall  never  forget  but  with  my  last  breath,  the  desolate  man- 
ner in  which  the  officer-)  and  seamen  \c\t  Uichmond,  steering  on  to  the  N.  K.— when 
before  we  came  to  Bowling  Green  we  parted— and  after  il  years  navigating  the  world  by 
land  and  wat«r,  we  again  come,  I  believe,  in  these  letters,  [withiQ]  hailing  [of]  each  other* 
How  far.  y  11.  fri  ri  1?  My  left  knee  and  leg  wai  tBjored  by  the  apUntera,  whra  ooToring 

your  e.\ertion-(  in  destroyinu'  the  vessels. 

"  I  was  10  yours  on  the  Al^erine  coast,  and  was  neirotiafor  in  Coramodorr'  Preble'8 
fleet  in  the  attacks  on  Tripoli ;  and  latterly  [have]  resided  at  Carliale,  in  Pennsylvania. 
•  •••••••••« 

**  I  BhaQ  always  hold  yon  my  old  frtond,  Monroo,  In  Und  rememhraneo. 

M  Tonr  moat  oht  aarvt. 

"B.O*Bainf. 

'*  P.  B.— Yon  know  by  the  event  to  Capt.  Ifarkham  that  I  was  [laft]  the  aentor 
offloar  on  the  event  at  Oafiome's." 

*  It  b  singular  that  amongr  the  BoTolntionary  dogserela,  tte  ezploHa  of  the  Tbftaeeo 

War"  were  not  fitly  conunemorated  I  The  banner  which,  under  Caur  de  Liom, 
imfarled  to  tho  breezes  of  Palestine,  in  the  Cm-ades — which  waved  proudlv  on  the  floldt 
of  Agincourt  nnd  f  're«sy.  nf  Blrnheim  and  rjauiilic-s— now  glanr  iii;-'  tit fulfv  through  tho 
»!tin  clouds,  not  of  battle'  but  of  tofmecn  nmokt,  would  be  an  inspiring  theme  I 

*  Lafayette  to  Washington,  April  isth.   (Memob«,  Comapondanoa,  cto.,  of  G«B«nl 
Laftiyotte,  pnbliahed  by  his  fainSly,  veL  i.  p.  403.) 
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further  dcmaudiiig  that  no  vessels  or  public  stores  be  destroyed 
at  Richmond,  inasmuch  ab  they  were  driven  "beyond  a  possi- 
biHty  ot* escaping,"  and  were  consequently  "in  the  predicament 
and  condition  of  a  town  blockaded  by  land,  when  it  was  con- 
trary  to  the  rules  of  war  that  any  puV>lic  stores  slioukl  be  de- 
stroyed."* Tlie  next  day  his  insolence  took  a  still  higher  Hitrlit. 
He  wrote  tliat  if  any  persons  holding  his  protections  wore  put  to 
death  under  the  pretence  of  being  spies,  or  friends  to  the  British 
government,  "he  would  make  the  shore  of  James  Kiver  an  ex- 
ample of  terror  to  the  rest  of  Virginia,"  and  he  added  :  "  It  was 
from  the  violent  measures,  resolutions  of  the  present  House  of 
Delegates,  Council,  and  Governor  of  Virginia,  that  he  was  im- 
pelled to  use  this  language,  which  the  common  tenqnT  of  his 
disposition  was  hurt  at."'  The  reply  of  tlie  Marquis  wa.s  tart 
and  sarcastic,  and  closed  l)v  infurmiui?  the  Dritish  General  that 
should  his  future  conmumications  be  wanting  in  the  "  regard  due 
to  the  civil  and  military  authority  in  the  United  States,"  he 
"should  not  think  it  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  an  American 
officer,  to  Continue  the  correspondence."" 

Philli])3  prepared  to  cross  the  river  toTiichmond  on  the  30th, 
and  issued  his  orders  for  the  attack.  The  numlicr  and  size  of 
his  boats  gave  hiiu  facilities  for  a  quick  passage.  But  at'ter 
reconnoitering  the  ini])osing  force  on  the  opposite  heights,  he 
concluded  to  raise  his  "blockade  by  land,"  dropped  quietly 
down  to  Warwick,  and  attacked  the  iohai'co  there.  Here 
Arnold  crossed  the  river  with  six  hundre<l  men,  but  bis  troopa 
being  charged  by  a  patrol  of  sixteen  horse,  under  Major  Nelson, 
fled  ])recipitately  to  their  boats.  It  would  seem  that  iVrnold's 
shadow  was  becoming  terrible  to  him!  Phillips  proceeded  to 
Bcrmnda  Hnndred,  and  reembarking,  May  5Ui,  fell  down  the 
river. 

Lafayette  sent  a  party  to  Hood's  to  annoj  the  retiring  foe, 

*  PUUIps  to  L«fkjett0.  (Ufe7etle*a Menoin,  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  412.) 

•  Lalkyctte's  Memoirs,  vol.     j).  41!^. 

Phillips  here,  we  Hiippn3<>,  liad  reference  to  an  ofBcial  proclamation  of  the  GoTernor 
(in  ptiniiiance  of  anthoi  ity  vested  in  him  by  tlic  Le^n'shiturc),  in  regard  to  CttteW gMl^ 
paroli';^  ami  acceptinir  ^)rotection»,  which  will  presently  be  mcDtiooed. 

'  L.il.i  \  ctlc's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  414. 

PhiUipa'a  Letters  do  not  snstam  the  impreeiioDt  of  him  that  would  be  drawn  firoat  Im 
Baroness  of  Rledeser*  ftatements.  They  do  not  read  like  tlie  lettera  of  a  man  of  breed* 

Idr,  written,  tn  borrow  tho  General's  plirase.  in  any  "  t<'mper  of  his  disposition."  Th*y 
are  markeil  by  pjisconade,  and  by  that  intlation  uiid  inaccuracy  whicn  distinguish  the 
attempts  of  an  uueiiucated  man  to  use  lofty  language. 

Lafayette's  reply  ia  broadly,  contemptaooaly  sarcastio,  showing  that  he  felt  littk 
napeet  for  hla  eorraipoDdant. 
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and  detaching  General  Nelson  to  Williamsburg,  adranccd  him- 
self between  the  Pamnnky  and  Chickahoininy  to  be  in  a 
position  to  rapidly  saeoor  Williamsburg  or  Bichmond,  as  cir- 
cumstances might  reqoire. 

Phillips,  ai'ter  passing  Borweirs  feny,  received  a  dispatch 
from  Lord  Comwallis,  ioforming  him  of  hii  own  rapid  approach 
towards  Petersbnig,  and  ordering  him  to  Join  him  at  that  place. 
Phillips  immediatdj  crowded  all  sail  to  reascend  the  river. 
He  anchored  at  Brandon  on  the  7th  of  Maj,  disembarked,  and 
commenced  his  march. 

After  the  battle  of  Gnilford  Conrt  Hoose,  Oomwallis 
retired  in  the  direction  of  Wilmington,  and  Greene  kept 
within  striking  distance  of  him,  nnlil  he  reached  Bamsay's 
Mills.  Here  the  American  commander  came  to  his  celebrated 
determination  to  torn  his  back  on  Yirginia — Cleave  it  uncovered 
— and  carry  the  war  into  South  Carolina.  His  reasons  for  the 
step,  assigned  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  were  that  it  wonld 
compel  Comwallis  to  follow  him,  and  thus  free  North  Carolina 
from  invasion,  or  eke  to  sacrifice  all  his  poets  in  the  interior  of 
Sonth  Carolina  and  (Georgia.  This  measure  has  been  compared 
to  Scipio*e  leaving  Hannibal  in  Italy,  to  carry  the  war  into 
Africa.*  Scipio  Italy  filled  with  soldiers  and  means,  and 
Hannibal  himself  reduced  to  the  defensive.  Greene  lefl  Yir- 
ginia unarmed  to  the  grasp  of  foes  able  at  once  to  crush  her. 
He  left  the  centre  to  defend  the  outskirt — a  hitherto  unsnbjn- 
gated  State,  to  recover  subjugated  ones.  He  broke  up  the 
communication  between  the  northern  and  southern  American 
amiicb — uncovered  the  suuthern  approaches  of  tlie  mi(Ulle 
States — and  placed  himself  beyond  nliLt',  imlc-s  {he  phiu 
hitherto  acted  upon  by  the  Commander-in-cliief  fchould  be 
departe*!  fnnn.  But  the  result  was  success.  Previous  plans 
were  departed  from.  The  northern  and  French  army  were  com- 
pelled to  come  to  the  rescue  of  Virginia.  The  capture  at  York- 
town  was  the  consequence.  In  military  aliairs,  "  all  is  well 
that  ends  well." 

But  a  Hood  of  woes  was  to  precede  this  auspicious  result. 
When  Greene  turned  the  heads  of  his  columns  south  on  tlie 
banks  of  Deep  Rivei,  he  gave  up  the  most  populous  and  largely 

>  Qmml  Al^xnier  H ■mlHwi  awJ  fltbeonptiiMiilBliittawnlealogy  onOeDtnl 
flwMW,  before  the  Ctnofanatt. 
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producing  State  in  the  confederacy  to  the  rayage  of  a  foe  bent 
on  drying  up  all  the  aoorces  of  resistance  in  rain  and  desolation. 
He  gave  up  tlie  cities  and  mral  homes  of  Virginia  to  insult,  her 
public  buildings,  bcr  warehouses,  mills,  manufactories,  and  col- 
lected products  of  agricultural  industry,  her  horses,  plate,  and 
Talnables  of  almost  every  description,  to  the  pillager  and  incen- 
diary. True,  all  these  eyils  had  fallen  quite  as  licavily  on  the 
States  which  Greene  went  now  to  rescue.  South  Carolina  had 
been  called  upon  to  suffer  even  more  than  Virginia  suffered. 
In  no  State  in  the  Union,  during  the  war  of  the  EeTolutiou,  was 
there  anything  like  a  proportionable  number  of  executions,  and 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  patriots,  to  what  took  place  in 
South  Carolina  under  the  iron  rule  of  Oomwallis.  But  tlie  fietj 
storm  had  passed  oyer.  Things  were  now  settled.  Murder  had 
glutted  itself,  and  rapacily  was  comparatively  dormant,  for 
nothing  was  left  unconcealed  for  it  to  prey  upon.  Greene, 
merely  to  accelerate  the  recoveiy  of  these  States,  or  rather  as  a 
stroke  of  military  policy,  devoted  a  9iew  region  to  the  same 
woes.  But  the  cheers  in  the  army  justified  him,  in  a  military 
point  of  view.  The  nation  justified  1dm  in  a  moral  and  political 
point  of  view.  Posterity  justifies  him  on  both  grounds. 

Oomwallis,  in  choosing  between  the  alternatives  left  to  him 
by  G^reene,  acted  quite  as  decisively  as  his  opponent.  Leaving 
the  American  general  to  march  forward  unopposed  in  the  Caro- 
linas,  he  fell  upon  Virginia.  Haltmg  a  few  days  necessarily  to 
recruit  his  shattered  army,  he,  on  the  25th  of  April,  took  up  hia 
line  of  march  for  Petersburg,  dispatching  orders  to  Phillips  to 
join  him  there.  Traversing  19'orth  Carolina  where  the  State  is 
broadest— during  a  march  ^  many  days— he  received  a  signifi- 
cant  proof  of  the  opposition  he  was  to  expect  from  militia  and 
yeomanry  where  they  had  the  cooperation  of  no  regular  tix>op6. 
No  portion  of  the  Union  furnished  a  more  patriotic  and  hardy 
race  than  the  Whigs  of  North  Carolina.  Yet  in  Comwallis*s  long 
march  across  the  State,  liis  van  was  hardly  driven  in  by  a  skir- 
misli  I  liesistance  was  not  made  where  resistance  was  wholly 
unavailing.  lie  readied  Petoroburg  on  the  20th  of  May,  where 
he  found  Arnold  in  the  command.  When  Phillips  had  landed 
at  liniudon  on  the  Tili,  a  bilious  fever  was  prcyiiiij  upon  him. 
Lafayette  was  attempting  to  reacli  the  point  of  destination  first. 
But  the  sick  general  pressed  forward  with  such  impetuosity  that 
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be  reached  Petenburg  earliest,  and  eren  seized  a  couple  of 
American  olBElcerB  in  the  town  sent  forward  to  prooare  boats  for 
Lafayette's  passage  of  the  Appomatoz.  He  died  on  the  ISth. 

Major-General  Phillips  was  an  active  and  able  soldier.  But 
from  the  moment  he  set  his  foot  in  Virginia,  on  this  expedition, 
his  naturally  fieiy  and  haughty  temper  seems  to  have  been 
roused  to  a  pitch  resembling  the  pUrensy  of  intoxication.  In 
the  expressive  language  of  Qirardin,  "  he  held  the  torch  of  the 
incendiary  rather  than  the  sword  of  the  soldier."  Even  the 
bearing  of  the  gentleman  and  British  officer  seems  to  have 
habitually  given  place  to  undignified  insolence  and  puerile 
gasconade.* 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  immediately  after  the  death  of 
his  superior,  Arnold  attempted  to  open  a  communication  with 
Lafayette  by  dispatching  a  letter  to  him  (in  regard  to  prisoners) 
by  a  flag.  The  latter  refused  to  receive  any  communication 
from  him,  but  offered  to  receive  a  letter  from  any  other  British 
officer."  Two  days  after,  Arnold  sent  back  a  flag  from  General 
Nelson,  with  its  dispatches  unopened  on  the  ground  that  Nelson 
was  not  Commander-in-chief,  and  he  tlircatened  that  "  all  the 
officers  and  soldiers  "  of  the  Anicricau  ai  iny  should  be  sent  to 
the  West  Indies,  unless  a  cartel  for  the  exchaii^^'  ut"  prisoners 
was  *Mni mediately  granted,"  "as  General  Arnold  had  repeat- 
edly demanded.-'  *   13ut  before  any  measures  of  this  kind  were 

'  lie  f-liowcfl  fts  murli  [[i-nl.  iHc  (i)  n;iron  PtfuluMi  :\ni\  r,.(v.  JofTer!>on  as  to  LafarettS* 
An  incidi-nt  betweea  him  and  the  Governor— whose  kiiuluesii  to  him  and  his  felloir 
priaonerH  at  Cbarlottcarllle  had  formerly  been  so  atro^gly  acknowledged— deserret 
idating.  The  Govemor  upUed  to  him  to  aopply  en  ooiieaion  in  tlM  neceaaanr  formnlee 
«f  a  passport  for  eTeMeflo  carry  Knppliefl  to  the  Anerleen  prtaonem  at  Cherleeton. 
Phillips  aildresxed  liis  answer  "to  Thl>rna^  .TcflTor^nn.  Esq.,  American  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, '  The  latt*.'r  jumseil  bfforo  opening  a  IctUT  brarinp  on  it'*  oiit«id<.-  an  intended  di«- 
n  t  to  his  official  ji-w'tion,  but  tu'*  wtarvtnjf  condition  ..t  thv  ori-oncrn  overrnli-d  every 
other  consideration;  and,  honidcs.  he  knew  he  would  soon  ua\c  the  opportunity  of 
Ittarning  the  comDliment  under  corresponding  circuraHtances.  Soon  alter,  the  Governor 
leeehred  e  permit  horn  the  Board  of  War  for  a  BriiUh  aapply  vessel  to  carry  iteres  to 
Alexendrie  for  SrUbkmritonen,  and  In  forwardiniar  it  to  Phillipf*,  addrMMd  bto  letter 
"To  William  Phillips,  Esq..  commanding  the  British  forces  in  the  Coniinonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia." He.  nt  the  pame  time,  wrote  the  flag-mafti'r,  that  no  necessaries  shouM  be 
carried  thruueh  Virpinia  to  the  llritish  prisoner**,  if  thev  perished  for  wimt  of  thcra,  "till 
General  Phillipe  either  iwailowed  thia  pill  of  reteUation,  or  made  an  apology  for  hia 
mdeneas."  The  **prondeet  men  of  the  proadeefe  nettra  on  eeitli,'*  mMikwtd  lie 
perforce ! 

Phillips  wM  probably  irritated  bv  th^  cfrcumstanceB  attending  Harollton'a  Impriaon 
Bent  and  final  exchan{;e,  and  po<»«i'hlv  somewhat  by  .some  not  very  agreeable  <  in-iinj- 
■tancesattendinfir  his  own  exchange.  Ke  had  taken  great  ofTenoe  at  a  threat  of  retaliation 
in  the  treatin-'nt  of  prisoners,  recently  made.  lie  was  rendered  giddy.  i>erhap*«,  by  the 
pr«9«ct  of  winning  as  mach  at  a  blow,  aa  otber  Britiah  oommandera  nad  won  by  /eM> 
ef  nettle.  And  it  la  not  improbable  that  he  became  contaminated  bv  lietenlng  to  ut 
nne^tlnM  of  the  fierce  and  implacable  parricide,  who  wa.s  hi«  second  in  command* 

*  Lafayette  to  Captain  Emyne.   (Lafayette'a  Memoirs,  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  415.) 

•  Arnold  to  Captain  Begedide.  (Lefiayette'e  M emolre*  toL  i.  p.  415.) 
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entered  upon  by  tlic  parricide,  the  occasion  of  the  dispate  was 
removed  by  the  arrival  of  Lord  Comwallia. 

During  the  whole  progresB  of  this  inyasioii)  the  JBritieh  com* 
ipandors  Lad  carried  out  the  practice  previously  80  extensively 
introduced  further  south,  of  laying  all  the  unarmed  inhabitante 
of  the  country  they  passed  through  under  paroles.  This  was  a 
custom  wholly  unjustified  by  the  usual  or  honorable  usages  of 
war.  It  practically  disanned  the  country  then  and  in  future,  or 
compelled  every  man  to  fight  for  his  own  native  land  with  a 
halter  about  his  neck.  It  aJSbrded  the  timid  and  secretly  disaf- 
fected, or  the  purely  Tenal,  an  excuse  to  wait,  unharmed  on 
either  side,  and  not  serving  cither  side,  to  take  advantage  of 
circumstances,  and  ultimately  join  the  strongest.  Governor 
Jefferson  resorted  to  a  decisive  and  what  proved  an  effec- 
tual step  to  put  an  end  to  this  abuse,  in  Yirginia.  In  Hay, 
he  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  nullity  of  all  such 
paroles,  but  requiring  those  who  bad  signed  them  and  consid* 
ered  them  binding : 

*  *  *^  fortlnvlt])  to  repair  tO  SOtno  of  the  posts,  Gticampmeatl^  <W  TMSeb  of  tlie 
forces  of  bis  IJritaritlic  Majesty,  and  by  surrender  of  their  pcr<:oi;s  to  cancel  such 
eogtgemcnts,  and  lliereafter  to  do  as  thenisolvcsi,  and  those  in  wlioso  j>o\ver  they 
iboutd  be,  should  think  fit,  save  only  that  they  should  not  rejuiu  the  Commou< 
wealth,  but  in  t  state  of  perfect  emanoipstion  from  iis  enemies,  and  of  freedom  to 
lot  as  becomes  good  and  sealons  eitiaen&* 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  had  again  met  at  Sichmond, 
pursuant  to  adjournment,  on  the  7th  day  of  May.  ^'Bnt,"  says 
Girardin,  the  movements  of  Phillips  and  Comwallis  evidendy 
threatening  the  metropolis,  the  members  present  on  the  10th, 
adjourned  the  House  until  the  24th,  then  to  meet  at  Charlottes* 
yille."  When  the  House  so  adjourned  on  the  10th,  enough 
members  had  not  collected  to  proceed  to  business. 

During  the  entire  period  of  Phillips's  invasion,  and  during 
fhe  one  we  are  about  to  record  so  long  as  the  Americans  were 
in  poBsession  of  the  capital,  the  Governor  remained  at  his  post, 
moving  about  the  country  and  sleeping  repeatedly  within  from 
three  to  six  miles  of  t\iQ  enemy  without  a  single  guard  or 
attendant. 

On  the  28th  of  Mav,  the  Governor  addressed  General  Wash- 
ington  a  letter,  which  is  very  noticeable  in  various  particulars 
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After  deecribiug  the  moTements  of  the  two  ftrmies  up  to  that 
date,  he  said : 

"The  \vhole  force  of  the  enemy  within  this  Ptat<^,  from  the  In'st  inteUigence  I 
hare  been  able  to  get,  ia,  I  think,  about  seven  thuui^uud  men,  ipluntry  ixud  cavalrj, 
indii^ng,  sIm,  die  nuill  gurifloii  left  at  Portsmontb.'  A  number  of  prirateen, 
wUeh  are  conetently  vaiagtng  the  abores  of  our  fireni  prerent  na  lh>m  reedTing 
any  aid  from  the  counties  lying  on  our  navigable  watera:  and  powerful  operations 
meditated  against  our  wostcrn  frontier,  by  a  Joint  force  of  British  anJ  Indian 
savages,  have,  as  your  Excellency  before  knew,  obliged  us  to  embody  between  two 
and  three  thovaand  men  fn  that  qnarter.  Tonr  Excelleney  will  judge  from  this 
state  of  thinga,  and  ftom  what  yon  know  of  onr  eonntry,  what  It  maj  probaUy 
•offer  during  the  present  campaign.   Should  the  enemy  be  able  to  produce  no 
opportunity  of  anniliilating  the  M:ir(jiiiri"s  army,  a  Pmall  proportion  of  (heir  force 
may  yet  restrain  his  movements  clTcctually,  while  iho  preater  part  are  employed,  in 
detachment,  to  waste  an  unarmed  country,  and  lead  the  mind^i  of  the  people  to 
aoqvieecenoe  under  thoee  eventa,  which  they  see  no  hvman  power  prepared  to  ward 
ofll  We  are  too  hr  removed  from  the  other  scenes  of  war  to  say,  whether  the 
main  force  of  the  enemy  be  within  this  State.    But  I  suppose,  they  cannot  any 
where  spare  so  groat  an  army  for  the  operations  of  the  fiehl.    Were  it  possible  for 
this  circumstance  to  justify  in  your  Excellency  a  determination  to  lend  us  your 
personal  aid,  it  ia  evident  from  the  universal  voice,  that  the  presence  of  thrir 
beloved  countryman,  whose  talenta  have  so  long  been  suoceasftilly  employed  in 
establishing  the  freedom  of  kindred  States,  to  whose  person  they  have  still  flattered 
themselves  they  retained  some  right,  and  have  ever  looked  up,  as  their  dernier 
reaort  in  di5tre!>s,  would  restore  full  confidence  of  salvation  to  our  citizens,  and 
would  render  them  equal  to  whatever  la  not  impo^ible.  I  cannot  undertake  to 
foresee  and  obviate  the  dlJBeultlea  which  lie  in  the  way  of  such  n  resolution.  The 
whole  "Subject  is  before  you,  of  which  I  see  only  detached  parts:  and  your  judgment 
will  be  formed  on  a  view  of  tlic  whoh-.    Should  the  danger  of  this  State  and  its 
consequence  to  tlie  Union,  be  such,  as  to  render  it  best  for  the  whole  that  you 
should  repair  to  its  assistance,  the  difficulty  would  then  be,  how  to  keep  men  out 
of  the  Held.   I  have  undertaken  to  hint  thia  matter  to  your  Exeellency,  not  only 
on  my  own  sense  of  its  importance  to  us,  but  at  the  SoUcltations  of  many  members 
of  weight  in  our  Legiabture,  which  haa  not  yet  asssmbled  to  speak  their  own 
desires. 

"  A  few  days  will  bring  to  me  that  relief  which  tho  Constitution  has  prepared 
for  thoao  oppressed  with  the  labors  of  my  office,  and  a  loog^echred  resolution  of 
relinqinishing  it  to  abler  hands,  has  prepared  my  way  for  retirement  to  a  private 
station :  still,  as  an  individual,  I  should  feel  the  comfortable  effects  of  your  pre* 
sence,  and  havo  (what  I  thought  could  not  have  been)  un  additional  motive  for  that 
gratitude,  eateeui,  and  respect,  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,"  etc. 

Gkneral  Washiugtou's  reply  should  be  read  in  the  aame  con* 
neetiou: 

*  This  includes  a  reiuforcemeut  under  General  Leslie,  presently  to  be  mentioned. 
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Niir  Wmosos,  8  /un«,  17S1. 

DiikB  Sn; 

The  progress  which  the  enemy  arc  making  in  Virginia  is  verj  alarming,  not 
only  to  the  Stale  immediately  inva<le<l,  but  to  all  the  rest ;  for  I  strongly  suspect, 
from  the  nio«t  recent  European  intelligence,  that  the  enemy  arc  endeavoring  tc 
make  as  large  seeming  conquests  as  possible,  that  they  may  urge  the  plea  of  uti 
pci»iieti»  in  the  proposed  mediation.'  Tour  Excellency  will  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  probability  of  this  coqjuncture  from  the  drcuUr  letter  of  the  Frendent  of 

Congress.' 

Wore  it  pruilent  to  commit  a  di'-tail  of  our  plans  and  expectations  to  pai)er.  I 
could  convince  you  by  a  variety  of  reasons,  that  ray  presence  is  essential  to  the 
opentione  whidi  have  lately  been  eoncerted  between  the  French  eommandera  and 
myself'  and  which  are  to  open  fat  thia  quarter,  provided  tha  British  keep  poeseadon 
of  New  York.  There  have  lately  been  rumors  of  an  evacuation  of  that  place,  but 
I  do  not  put  confidence  in  them.  Should  I  be  supported  by  the  noigh])onng  States 
in  the  manner  which  I  expect,  the  enemy  will,  I  hope,  be  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  recalling  part  of  thtUr  foiee  from  the  southward  to  support  Kew  Torlc,  or  they 
will  nm  the  most  immfaient  risk  of  being  expelled,  wiUi  great  loss  of  stores, 
from  that  post,  which  is  to  them  invaluable  while  they  think  of  prosecoting  the 
war  in  America ;  and  should  wo,  by  a  hu-ky  coincidence  of  circiimgtancps,  gain  a 
navnl  superiority,  their  ruin  would  be  inevitable.  The  pro.>pect  of  giving  relief  to 
the  Southern  States,  by  an  operation  in  this  quarter,  was  the  principal  inducement 
for  undertaking  it.  Indeed  we  found  upon  a  ML  consideration  of  our  allkirs  in 
every  point  of  view,  that,  without  the  command  of  the  water,  it  would  be  next  to 
impossible  for  us  to  transport  the  artillery,  bagg.igo,  and  stores  of  the  army  to  s-o 
great  a  distance ;  and  besides  we  should  lose  at  leH>t  ono-tliird  of  our  foite  by 
desertion,  sickness,  and  the  beats  of  the  approaching  seu^iou,  even  if  it  could  be 
done. 

Tour  ExcelleBey  may  probably  ask  whether  w«  are  to  remain  here  for  the 

above  reasons,  should  the  enemy  evacuate  New  York  and  transfer  the  whole  war  to 
tlio  Houthward.  To  this  I  answer  without  hesitation,  that  we  must  in  such  ca«e 
follow  them  at  every  expense,  and  under  every  difiiculty  and  lo-ss;  but  that,  while 
we  renudn  inferior  at  sea,  and  there  is  a  fnwlMtbitity  of  giving  relief  by  diversion, 
and  that  perhaps  sooner  than  by  sending  reinforcements  immeffiately  to  the  point 
in  di-tn-ss,  policy  dictates  the  trial  of  the  former. 

Allow  me,  before  I  take  leave  of  your  Excellency  in  your  pultlic  capacity,  io 
express  the  obligationit  I  am  und'  t  for  tbt  readimss  mid  zeal  u  ith  irhirh  you  hat9 
alwayt  forvaarded  and  supported  every  inecuure^  vhich  I  have  had  occasion  to  rcconi' 
mend  (Arow^A  you,  and  to  assure  rou  that  I  shall  esteem  myself  honored  by  a 
continuation  of  your  friendship  and  correspondence,  should  your  country  permit 
yon  to  remain  in  the  private  walk  of  life. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  cla 

>  The  Empress  of  Russia  and  the  Kmpf^ror  of  Austria  had  proposed  to  t\c{  n<  uk  liatora 
for  a  general  peace.  Sec  Piplnmatic  Corre«<pondeucc  of  the  Anioric.in  Revohitiou,  vol. 
ad.  p.  33.    (Snarks's  note.) 

"  See  this  letter  in  the  Secret  Joornals  of  Congress,  rol.  i.  p.  221.   (Sparks's  note.) 

*  The  reduction  which  Clinton  had  made  in  his  forces  bv  his  soathem  detachments, 
and  the  anticipated  arrival  of  another  French  fleet,  imder  the  Connt  de  Grassc,  had  lea 
to  the  resumption  of  the  long  cherished  hope  and  plan  of  captoring  New  York. 
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How  well  tbia  closing  tribute  was  earoed,  we  have  not  done 
relating  t 

Gornwallisi  with  his  accustomed  energy,  halted  but  three 
days  to  refree^  his  weary  troops  at  Petersburg,  before  he  put 
them  again  in  motion.  He  crossed  the  James  at  Westover, 
where  he  met  a  reinforcement  of  three  regiments  from  Kew 
York,  under  General  Leslie.  Two  of  these  were  sent  back 
to  garrison  Portsmouth,  as  he  was  already  strong  enough  to 
overcome  all  opposition,  even  after  making  detachments  to 
execute  any  collateral  objects  which  might  present  themselves. 
With  these  returning  troops,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
British  officers,  went  the  parricide  Arnold ;  and  he  soon  after 
embarked  for  New  York. 

Comwallis  was  now  on  the  field  he  had  long  coveted,  and  if 
Clinton  should  continue  to  give  occupation  to  Washington  and 
Bochambeau  in  the  North,  his  prospects  of  triumphant  success  in 
crushing  Virginia,  as  he  had  the  Oarolinas,  and  crushing  it  even 
'  more  rapidly,  seemed  to  be  certain.  This  would  make  htm  the 
principal  executor  of  the  ministerial  plan  for  dividing  North 
America,  south  of  the  great  lakes,  with  the  United  States  and 
France.  This  would  make  him  the  preserver  to  the  Crown  of  a 
good  deal  more  than  half  of  the  territory  of  the  revolted  States ! 
Tlie  cold  soldier  was  flushed !  He  wrote  home ;  "  The  boy 
[Lafiiyettc]  cannot  escape  me 

Lalayette  was  lying  at  AVilton,  and  he  retreated  northwest- 
erly in  the  direction  of  Fredericksburg,  with  the  double  object 
of  covering  the  manufactory  of  arms  at  Falmoutlj,  and  of  effect- 
ing a  junction  with  General  Wayne,  who  had  been  ordered 
south  with  a  body  of  troi>})S  to  reinforce  him.  Cornwallis  fol- 
lowed Lafayette  in  a  parallel  line  of  march,  a  little  further  to 
the  east  ;  and  their  f(  trees  were  often  not  twenty  miles  ilistant. 
Tarleton's  legion  foriueil  the  British  van,  and  it  was  now  ren- 
dered more  etlective  than  usual  hy  j>luiideriiig,  l)y  inean^;  of  run- 
away negroes,  the  stables  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  their  line 
blood  horses.  These  added  the  wings  of  the  eagle  to  the  fero- 
city of  the  vulture.  Even  the  couriers  bearing  letters  to  Lafaj* 
ette  were  overtaken  aqd  captured  by  their  speed.' 

Near  the  fords  of  the  Pamunky,  a  large  patrol  pressed 
apou  the  American  rear ;  and  Lafayette,  believing  the  Britisl) 

*  Liflij«tto*«]femolr.  toL  t.  p.  US— note. 
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main  body  was  upon  him,  faced  about,  and  despairing  but  reso- 
lute, formed  his  line  of  battle.  At  this  critical  moment,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  John  Mercer  rode  up  with  a  finely  armed  and 
mounted  party  of  Virginians.  Mercer  had  been  one  of  tlie  aids 
of  General  Lee  on  the  field  of  Monmouth,  and  had  retired  from 
the  army  in  disgust,  on  tlie  suspension  of  his  commander.  But 
at  the  intercession  of  General  Weedon,  he  had,  in  the  present 
crisis,  called  upon  the  young  gentlemen  of  his  neighborhood  to 
arm  and  mount,  at  their  own  cost,  and  nish  to  the  succor 
of  Lafayette.  It  was  precisely  the  kind  of  force  the  latter 
most  needed,  and  proved  inyalnable  on  his  further  retreat.'  He 
had  now  scouts  and  rear  guard  as  fleet  as  Xarleton^s  best 
mounted  dragoons,  and  the  latter  was  not  strong  enough,  unlea 
by  surprise,  to  strike  a  dangerous  blow  except  in  conjunction 
with  the  slower  moving  main  body. 

Mercer's  horse,  on  their  flrst  appearance,  Foon  discovered 
tliat  the  British  main  body  was  still  at  some  distance  behind 
La&jette,  and  the  latter,  therefore,  immediately  resumed  his 
retreat.  Compelled  by  Comwallis's  superiority  to  give  up  all 
idea  of  protecting  Falmouth,  he  pushed  dore  westerly  in  the 
direction  of  the  fords  of  the  Rapidan,  at  which  he  expected  to 
meet  Wayne.  Widening  the  distance  between  himself  and  his 
pursuers  by  incredible  exertions,  he  reached  his  destination, 
formed  the  anticipated  junction  on  the  7th  of  Jtme,  and  thus 
^'  the  boy  "  escaped. 

Comwallis  followed  as  far  as  a  point  on  the  banks  of  the 
llorth  Anna,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Hanover  county. 
He  here  gave  over  the  pursuit,  and  resolved  to  turn  back  into 
the  more  thickly  settled  regions  and  destroy  stores  and  harsss 
the  unprotected  country  until  the  Americans  shotdd  yenture  to 
meet  1dm  in  the  field.  But  before  leaving  his  present  camp,  he 
mode  two  detachments— one  southerly  to  the  Point  of  Fork 
under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Simcoe,  to  destroy  a  collection  of  arms 
and  stores  destined  for  Greene's  army — the  other  westerly, 
under  Tarleton,  to  capture  or  disperse  the  Legislature  and  offi- 
cers of  government,  assembled  at  Charlottesville. 

Simcoe's  expedition  was  completely  successful.  Tbe  Point 

'  LiiitiTetteMnialiitlieiaoir  (vol.  L  p.  263),  '*The  richest  young  men  of  Virginia 
and  Haiyiand  hu  eom«  to  Join  Um  as  Tofamtsw  dngoons,  and  from  their  intcUkence. 
well  as  fhMB  tfaa  ivpeifimlj  of  thair  bonea,  Ihay  bad  Man  af  aaiaalfsl  semoa  tc 

iiim." 
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of  Fork  is  the  point  of  land  between  the  months  of  the  Bivanna 
and  James — or  Flnvanna,  as  the  latter  is  often  called  above  this 
junction.  Baron  Stenben  lay  here  with  abont  five  hnndred 
recruits  for  Greene's  army  (for  recruiting  Greene's  army  from 
Yirginia  had  not  yei  stopped !)  coyering  the  stores.  The  Baron 
obtained  no  intelligence  whateyer  of  Simcoe's  approach,  so  care- 
fhl  were  the  arrangements  of  that  remarkably  able  and  wily 
soldier.  But  he  did  hear  of  the  more  distant^  rapid  movement 
of  Tarleton,  and  belieying  himself  the  object  of  it,  he  removed 
his  stores  to  the  south  bank  of  the  James.  He  had  just  effected 
this,  and  got  all  but  a  handful  of  his  men  over,  when  Simcoe 
reached  the  opposite  bank.  The  river  was  nnfordable,  and  the 
Americans  had  all  the  boats  of  any  sice  in  the  vicinity.  Sim- 
coe, unable  to  reach  his  opponent,  resorted  to  a  stratagem  to 
put  him  to  flight.  Sandling  camp  fires  as  if  for  a  large  force 
along  the  heights,  and  scattering  Lis  tioops  so  as  to  favor  the 
illusion,  he  succeeded  in  convincing  Steuben  that  the  whole 
British  army  lay  encamped  opposite.  The  latter,  therefore, 
retreated  in  the  night,  abandoning  what  he  could  not  carry, 
in  the  morning,  Simcoe  sent  over  four  or  five  dragoons  in  a 
skiff  with  their  saddles  and  bridles,  who  caught  loose  horses  and 
patroled  after  the  retreating  Americans.  This  ruse,  also  (says 
Girardin),  completely  succeeded,  and  the  Baron  was  "  confirmed 
[in]  the  belief"  "  that  the  whole  British  army  was  close  in  liis 
rear."  "  His  object  was  to  resume  liis  orip^iiial  destination  and 
join  General  Greene,"  and  he  eontinutd  in  rapid  retreat  in  the 
direction  of  Xorth  Carolina,  until  "  ho  received  fresh  orders  not 
to  leave  the  State,  so  long  as  Cornwallis  sliould  continue  there." 
Simcoe  destroved  what  the  Americans  left  behind — a  considera- 
ble  amount  of  property,  tliou,<^h  vastly  niagniiied  by  British 
accounts — and  retired  without  the  loss  of  a  man  ! 

Tarleton,  meanwhile,  advanced  swiftly  towards  (  liailottes- 
ville.  He  reached  Louisa  Court  House  at  eleven  o'clock  p.m. 
on  the  first  day  (June  3d),  and  lialting  but  three  hours,  again 
put  his  troops  in  motion.  He  came  uj)on  and  burnt  a  train  of 
twelve  wagons  carrying  clothing  to  Greene's  army.  His  route 
lav  near  the  residences  of  Doctor  Walker  and  Mr.  John 
Walker,  where  he  undei*stood  some  distinguished  persons  were 
Stopping.*    He  divided  his  troops,  surrounded  both  houses  at 

•  Thi>]CeMn.Wa]lwr,ColoiMl  8iiiiiiii,ft  iCMtor, TOIam lad Bobert Ndswit br atliwf 
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once,  ami  paused  lung  enough  to  parole  the  prisoixei's,  aud,  it 
would  seem,  for  breakfast.* 

A  citizen  of  Cliarlottesvillc,  named  Jouitte,  was  in  tlie 
Cuckoo  tavern  in  Louisa,  when  the  legion  swept  past  on  the  main 
road.  Suspecting  their  destination,  he  mounted  his  horse — a 
very  fleet  Virginia  blood  horse — and  rodo  on  at  full  speed  "  by 
a  disused  and  shorter  route,  and  made  known  the  approach  of 
the  British  several  hours  before  their  arrival."" 

On  his  way,  Jouitte  stopped  at  Monticello,  a  little  before  • 
sunrise,  and  gave  information  of  Tarleton's  approach  to  Gov- 
ernor Jefl^erson.  The  Speakere  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  several  other  members  were  lodging  with  him. 
They  breakfasted  at  leisure,"  and  the  members  then  proceeded 
to  Charlottesville.  Tlie  House  assembled,  and  resolving  that 
thenceforth  forty  members  should  form  a  quorum,  adjourned  to 
meet  on  the  Ttli,  at  Staunton,  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  They 
then  dispersed,  and  had  hai  dly  done  so  before  Tarleton  rode  at 
fhll  speed  mto  the  town.  The  retiring  members  were  pursued, 
and  seven  of  them  captured.  General  Stevens,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  army  by  his  wound  at  Guilford 
Court  House,  belonged  to  the  House  of  Delegates.  Attired  as 
usual  in  the  plain  dress  of  a  Virginia  farmer,  and  mounted  by 
chance  on  a  shabby  horse,  he  was  soon  overtaken  hj  the 
dragoons.  But  a  little  way  ahead  was  more  attractive  game — 
a  horseman  in  a  scarlet  coat,  and  military  hat  and  plume,  and 


of  Gentnl  Nebon,  FnuiefiKlidoeIc,  a  delegate  In  Conffren  from  Iforfli  OUtiKiia,  and  w»ie 
OUrar  ganttemen  fell  into  his  handc.  Captain  KinlocK  coramanilcil  the  party  which  f-tir- 
ronndea  Mr.  John  Walker's  bourse,  ami  the  captured  delegate  to  Cuiiproa  of  the  miujc 
name  wu-*  his  relative. 

•  Professor  Tucker,  on  the  authority  of  a  pentleman  who,  he  says,  had  it  from  Dr. 
WaHwr,  TclateB  the  foUowinc:  anecdote :  Tarleton,  on  hli  anlTalf  oYdered  a  breakfast  to 
be  vrepared  for  himielf  and  hia  offloera.  Unuanal  delar  ocenrriiig,  be  became  impatient, 
and  Dr.  Walker  proeeedinpr  to  the  Utcben,  ascertaftied  fbat  Ua  cook  was  now  gttthtt  • 
third  hreakfaRt.  two  liavin^  been  Beixed  and  carried  off  by  the  dragOOBa.  Tarialoa  UUI 
placed  a  guard  over  the  kitchen,  and  thus  paved  \m  breakfast  ! 

I'erhaps  there  Ls  nothiiii,'  very  !-urpri>ing  in  this  il!u>trati(in  of  the  wild  license  of 
Tarlctoa's  dragoon* — for  this  was  not  the  vulnerable  .side  of  tiieir  commander's  temper; 
but  fhara  la  something  ao  exceedingly  nncbaract«ri:itic  in  Tarleton's  stopping  wben  <m 
the  Tery  point  of  swooping  on  bia  prey,  for  a  tkurd  hntMuifpr  kimieif  and  his  offictra^ 
that  we  cannot  but  beucre  that  aome  strokes  bave  been  added  to  the  story.  The  proba* 
bility  is  (in  our  o))ininii)  that  Tarleton's  troops  had  received  nothing  to  eat  since  the  day 
liefore.  and  having  ri«ldeu  a  good  tsharc  of  the  night,  he  jndged  it  necessary  to  allow 
thcra  some  repast  before  coming  upon  a  town  where  resistance  might  be  offered,  and  fresb 
men  and  horsca,  at  all  events,  wanted  for  pursuit.  There  mit^ht  have  been  tometkmgt  ^oOi 
on  wbicb  to  fotmd  tbe  story  of  a  delayed  breakfast  for  the  ( ilicers. 

It  it  quit«  certain  tbat  this  delay  did  not,  as  Profcs.<«or  Tacker'a  informant  aappoaed, 
save  the  Lopislature  from  capture.  Tbey  were  warned  of  their  danger  mmtoI  ktmn 
before  Tarleton's  arrival  at  OharlotlesviUa. 

•  Girardin,  p.  m. 
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probably,  tlierefore,  an  officer  of  rank.  The  soldiers  spoired  on 
without  noticing  SteTens,  who  soon  tnmed  aside  and  escaped. 
The  showy  gentleman  in  front  was  no  officer,  but  tlie  Bame  Mr. 
Jonitte  recently  introduced  to  the  reader,  who  had  an  eccentric 
cnstom  of  wearing  snch  habiliments.  After  he  had  coquetted 
with  his  pursuers  long  enough,  he  ga^e  his  fleet  horse  the  spur, 
and  speedily  was  out  of  sight. 

Some  distance  back  Charlottesville,  Tarleton  had  dis- 
patched a  troop  under  Captain  HcLeod,  to  proceed  directly  to 
Monticello  to  capture  the  Qovemor,  and  to  remain  in  mdetU  on 
this  lofty  lookH>ut  As  soon  as  Mr.  Jefferson's  guests  had 
retired,  he  directed  his  fiimily  to  make  ready  for  a  journey,  and 
commenced  securing  his  most  important  papers.  He  continued 
thus  occnpied  for  nearly  two  hours,  when  a  Mr.  Hudson  rode 
up,  and  declared  that  the  British  were  ascending  the  mountain. 
He  then  sent  off  his  wife  and  children  in  a  carriage,  under  the 
care  of  a  young  gentleman  who  was  studying  with  him  (and 
escorted  by  his  senrants)  with  directions,  afker  stopping  at  a 
firiend's,  intermediately,  to  proceed  to  Ennisoortby,  the  seat  of 
Colonel  Coles,  fourteen  miles  and  a  half  distant  Ordering  his 
finTorite  riding  horse  to  be  brought  from  a  distant  smithy* 
(where  he  had  been  shod  since  Jouitte  gave  the  alarm),  to  a 
designated  point  in  the  road  between  Monticello  and  Carter's 
Mountain,  he  remained  a  little  while  longer  among  his  papers, 
to  give  time  for  tlie  execution  of  this  order,  and  then  taking  liia 
telescope  in  his  haiul,  })rocceded  by  a  cross  patli  to  the  place 
where  his  hoi*sc  was.  Hearing  no  tramp  of  approaching  cavalry, 
he  walked  a  short  distance  \\\)  Carter's  Mountain,  to  a  rock 
from  which  lie  could  obtain  a  good  view  of  Charlottesville. 
Observing  nntliing  unusual  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  he  was 
induced  to  think  the  alarm  premature,  and  concluded  to  return 
to  his  house  to  complete  the  care  of  his  papers.  After  proceed- 
ing a  few  rods,  he  observed  that  in  kneeling  down  to  level  his 
telescope,  his  light  walking  sword  had  slij^ped  from  its  slieath. 
Returning  for  this,  another  glance  through  the  glass  showed 
him  the  streets  of  the  town  swarming  with  dragoons.  He  then 
mounted  bis  horse  for  the  first  time,  and  followed  after  his 
family.  Within  five  minutes  <>f  the  time  he  left  his  house, 
McLeod  entered  it,  and  was  actually  there  when  Mr.  Jefferson 

*  AtSlu4ir«nFoKid. 
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coninienced  that  return  which  tlie  loss  of  his  sword  hindered. 
McLend  had  crossed  tlie  Rivanna  at  Secretar^''8  Ford,  and 
ascended  tlie  hill  iVom  that  side. 

Two  faitliful  slaves,  Martin  and  Cicsar,  were  left  in  the 
house,  and  were  engaged  in  secreting  plate  and  other  valuables 
under  the  flour  of  tlic  front  portico,  when  McLeod's  party 
arrived.  Tlie  floor  was  then  of  })lanks.  One  of  these  was 
raised,  and  Martin  stood  above  handing  down  articles  to  C;t'>:ir 
in  the  cavity.  As  about  the  last  piece  went  in,  Martin  either 
heard  the  clang  of  hoofs,  or  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  white  coats 
througli  tlie  trees,  and  down  went  the  plank,  shutting  Ca^ar 
into  the  dark  hole  below.  And  lierc  lie  remiiined  eighteen 
hours  without  light  or  food.  He  was  a  powerful,  determined 
fellow,  six  yeai's  younger  than  his  master,  and  having  been 
brought  up  with  him,  was  sufticiently  attached  to  him  to  Lave 
endured  last  and  darkness  for  another  eighteen  liours,  rather 
than  make  apparent  the  cause  of  his  concealment.  Martin  was 
but  twenty-six — one  of  those  sullen  and  almost  fierce  natures, 
which  will  love  and  serve  one,  if  worthy  of  it,  with  a  derotioii 
ready  to  defy  anything — but  which  will  love  or  serve  but  one. 
He  was  Mr.  Jefferson's  "body  servant,"  as  far  as  the  latter 
would  ever  permit  a  slave  to  bear  the  relation  to  him  which 
these  words,  by  custom,  technically  imply.  Martin  wonld 
voluntarily  suffer  no  fellow-servant  to  do  the  le:ist  office  for  his 
master ;  he  watched  his  glance  and  anticipated  his  wants,  bat 
he  served  any  other  person  with  reluctance,  and  received  orders 
from  any  other  quarter  with  scarcely  concealed  anger. 

He  received  Captain  McLeod  as  he  rode  up,  with  as  much 
courage,  if  not  with  as  much  dignity,  as  the  seneschal  of  a  siu> 
rendered  medissval  castle^  and  showed  him  through  the  honse. 
On  reaching  the  study,  the  depository  of  the  Governor's  papere, 
McLeod  gaieed  about  him  a  few  moments,  and  then  loddng  the 
door  gave  Martin  the  key,  and  bade  him  refer  any  of  his  sol- 
diers inquiring  for  it  to  himaeff.  Not  a  thing  was  touched  in 
the  house  excepting  some  articles  in  the  cellar,  where  a  few 
brutal  soldiers  contrived  to  get  out  from  under  the  eye  of  their 
commander.  One  of  these  fellows,  to  try  Martin's  nerves, 
clapped  a  pistol  to  his  bosom,  and  threatened  to  fire,  unless  he 
would  tell  which  way  liis  master  had  fled.  <*Fire  away,  theo," 
retorted  the  black,  fiercely  answering  glance  for  glance,  and 
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not  receding  a  liair's  breadth  from  the  mnzzle  of  the  cocked 
pistol. 

McLeod  remained  about  eighteen  hoars,  keeping  an  outlook 
on  the  snrroundiug  country,  and  then  retired.  To  the  eztraor* 
dinaiy  moderation  of  this  detachment  of  a  legion  which  has 
been  so  infamously  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  Bevolution, 
Governor  Jefferson  was  undoubtedly  indebted,  in  no  small 
measure,  to  the  gentlemanly  feelings  as  well  as  Ihe  firmness  of 
its  commander,  whose  whole  conduct  shows  that  he  was  a  man 
of  breeding  and  delicacy.  But  he  was  also  indebted  to  Tarle- 
ton*s  own   strict  orders  to  suffer  nothing  to  be  injured."' 

The  details  above  presented  of  this  whole  afiair,  in  addition 
to  those  which  have  before  appeared  in  Girardin,  Tucker,  and 
Mr.  JelFereon's  own  writings,  are  given  on  the  stateiiu  nts,  oral 
and  written,  of  several  members  of  Mr.  JeliVrsoirs  family,  who 
repeatedly  heard  all  the  particulars  from  his  lips,  and  from  those 
of  other  actors  in  the  scene.  The  stern  Martin  died  so  early 
that  nothini:  of  him  but  infantile  recollections  of  his  <;loomv, 
forbidding  deportment,  is  preserved  by  any  of  the  living  gene- 
ration ;  but  Caesar  lived  to  a  good  old  ago  to  fight  over  his 
l)attles  as  clearly,  and  far  more  veraciously  than  some  contem- 
poraries of  a  different  complexion. 

A  characteristic  inci<lent  marked  Tarleton's  stav  at  Cliarlottes- 
ville.  He  retired  from  the  town  the  day  he  entered  it,  and 
encanij)ed  for  the  niglit  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Lewis,  on  the  west 
h:ink  of  the  Hivanna.  As  usual,  he  slept  on  tlie  floor  in  his 
horseman's  cl<«ak,  and  r«'se  earlv  to  shave  himself.  A  saddled 
h*>rse  stof  Hl  for  him  at  the  door.  lie  had  on  but  his  pantaloons, 
sliirt  and  boots.  His  lathered  face  was  about  half  shaved,  when 
a  shot  broke  on  his  ear.  It  came  from  the  direction  of  ^lonticello, 
and  was  so  reechoed  as  to  sound  like  an  irregular  tire  from 
several  muskets.  The  sound  had  nr)t  /la^f  died  awav,  before 
Tarleton,  bareheaded,  his  face  as  the  razor  had  left  it,  was,  with 
drawn  sabre,  fiercely  spurring  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and 
shouting  to  his  dragoons  to  mount  and  follow.  A  more  soldierly 
man,  on  action,  never  drew  a  blade  in  battle. 

The  next  day  ho  fell  down  the  river  to  rejoin  Comwaliis, 

»  These  are  Mr.  Jefferson's  own  words  in  a  letter  to  the  historian  Goraon,  Jnly  16, 

ITt^''.  Thev  liave  h'-cn  .smgWar/i/  oferlooketl  by  most  of  thone  who  havo  trivon  an 
accooot  of  the  tran&actioD.  Let  Tarieton  at  least  have  bis  due,  for  the  credit  of  aa  old 
tdagtl 
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who  had  advanced  with  his  main  body  to  the  Point  of  Fork. 
Mr.  Jeft'orson  had  a  ]dantation  tlicre,  called  Elk  Hill,  lying 
opposite  Elk  Island,  in  the  James.  The  British  lieutenant- 
general's  encam])ment  extended  from  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
to  this  place,  and  the  treatment  which  ^Ir.  Jeflerson's  property 
received  at  Ids  hands,  was  thus  described,  some  years  afterwards, 
hy  its  owner : 

**  He  remained  in  this  podtion  ten  d&ja,  bit  own  hendqnttten  bring  in  my 

house,  at  that  place.  I  had  time  to  remove  most  of  the  effects  out  of  the  hooM, 
IIo  destroyed  all  my  growiug  crops  of  corn  and  tobacco  ;  ho  burned  all  my  liams, 
containing  the  same  article?  of  the  larit  year,  haTing  fir.-^l  taken  what  corn  he  wanied; 
he  used,  as  was  to  be  expected,  all  niy  etocic  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  for  the 
sustenance  of  liis  arm  j,  and  carried  off  all  the  horses  capable  of  serrice ;  nt  those 
too  young  for  serrice  he  cnt  the  throats;  and  he  bnrued  all  the  fences  on  the 
plantation,  po  as  to  leave  it  an  absolute  waste.  He  carried  oflf  also  about  thirty 
«lavc.«.  Had  tliis  been  lo  give  them  freedom,  he  wouM  have  done  right ;  but  it 
was  to  couiiign  them  to  iueviiuble  death  from  the  small  pox  and  putrid  ferer,  then 
raging  in  his  camp.  This  I  knew  afterwards  to  be  the  fkte  of  twenty^ven  of 
them.  I  never  had  news  of  the  remmning  three,  but  presume  the j  shared  the 
same  fate.  When  I  say  that  Lord  CornwalUs  did  all  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
carried  about  the  torch  in  his  own  hands,  but  that  it  was  all  done  under  his  eye; 
the  situuiiun  of  the  house  iu  which  be  was,  commaudiug  a  view  of  every  part  oi 
the  plantation,  so  that  he  most  luiTe  seen  OTery  Are.  I  rdnte  these  things  on  m} 
own  Icnowledge,  in  n  great  degree,  as  I  wss  on  tfie  gronnd  soon  after  he  left  It.  He 
treated  the  re<^t  of  the  neighborhood  somewhat  in  the  same  style^  bni  not  with  that 
spirit  of  total  extermination  with  wliich  lie  seemed  to  rage  orer  my  possessions." 

And  he  added : 

**  WhereTer  he  went,  the  dweliing^ioiiseB  were  ptnodMsd  U  ererything  which 

could  be  carried  off.  Lord  Cornwallis's  character  in  England  would  forbid  the 
belief  that  he  shared  in  the  plunder;  but  that  hi^  table  was  served  with  the  plate 
thus  piUaged  from  private  houses,  can  be  proved  by  many  hundred  eye-witnesses.* 
From  an  estimate  I  mate  at  that  time,  on  tho  best  hifi»inati<m  I  could  collect,  I 
suppose  the  State  of  Yiiginia  lost  under  Lord  Gorawallis^s  hands,  that  year,  abovt 
thirty  thousand  sIstss  ;  and  that  of  these,  about  twenty^eeten  thousand  died  of 

'  Girardin  gives  a  apecification  on  this  subject,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe, 
were  it  not,  as  ne  avers,  supported  by  the  statements  of  persons  whose  information  and 
verad^  were  beyond  qoestion— and  were  it  not  strictly  in  keeping  with  other  facts  in  his 
Lordtthip*s  career  hi  America,  which,  sixty  years  ago,  could  have  been  proved  by 
hiindrc(]ft.  if  not  thousands,  of  as  respectable  plencos  as  tliers  were  in  Amerios.  Ihis  ■ 

(.liranlin's  ucrouiit  (p.  .'»0I,  note)  : 

*'  Lord  Cornwalli:'  fl»'j>t  o:ic  iji^ht  at  the  h<in«p  of  a  Mr.  Rate?,  pome  distance  from 
the  South  Auna.  In  the  moruiug.  when  hi:^  Lordship  i<at  down  to  a  rural,  yet  neat  and 
comfortable  breakfast,  he  observed  an  elecant  piece  of  plate,  not.  indeed,  heavy,  but  of 
ezquidte  workmanship  and  great  value.  He  took  it  in  hia  hands,  looked  again  and  ag ain 
at  every  part  of  it.  expremeo  hb  adrnfration  of  its  beauty,  and  muermmiaiuly  consigved 
it  to  ont  qf  his  pockrts.  The  family  had  rclipioitsly  preserved  this  little  relic  of  the 
original  opulence  of  their  ancestors  who  had  emi^iatvd  from  ^gland  to  avoid  thn  per- 
seentlotts  of  Ohnrrh  and  State." 
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the  small  pox  and  camp  fever,  and  thn  ro=»  wore  pnrtly  sent  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  exchanged  for  rum,  sugar,  cofleo,  and  Iruit,  and  partly  sent  fo  Xow  York,  from 
wlieace  ihey  went  at  the  peace,  either  to  Nova  Scotia  or  England,  i'rom  this  last 
place,  I  belieTe  tbej  have  been  lately  oent  to  Africa.  History  wiU  ncTer  lelate  the 
horrors  committed  by  the  British  army,  in  the  Scvthem  Statea  of  America.  Tbey 
raged  in  Virginia  six  months  only,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
Octobor.  1781,  when  thoy  were  all  taken  prisoners;  and  I  pive  you  a  faithful  speci- 
men ot  their  transactions  for  ten  days  of  that  time,  and  on  one  spot  only.  £x 
pei$  HtrevUm.  I  suppose  their  whole  devaatatioiit  during  thoae  tfx  months 
amomited  to  about  three  raiilions  sterling.** ' 

In  Mr.  Jefferson's  farm  book,  there  is  a  list  of  "  Deaths, 
etc.,"  and  in  another  column,  "Other  losses  by  the  British,  in 
X781,"  carrying  the  preceding  statements,  to  Dr.  Gordon,  into 
their  minnto  details.  The  name  and  particular  fate  of  each 
slave  carried  off — the  nnmher  of  horses^  cnttle,  sheep,  and  hogs 
taken — ^the  number  of  barrels  of  grain  of  each  kind  in  the  house 
consumed  or  destroyed,  and  the  estimated  quantity  of  each  kind 
of  product  destroyed  on  the  ground — the  buildings,  utensils, 
and  the  number  of  "panels  of  fence"  bumt--4ire  set  down  in 
this  melancholy  record.  We  will  give  a  few  examples :  Nine 
**  blooded  mares  "  and  farm  horses  were  carried  away — the  colts 
of  the  former  having  their  throats  cut  I  Fifty-nine  cattle,  thirfy 
sheep  and  siz^  hogs  were  eaten.  The  loss  of  the  farm  in  corn 
(maize)  was  two  hundred  barrels  in  the  house,  and  five  huiKli  ed 
and  eighty  barrels  growing;  of  tobacco,  ten  hog-^heads  in  the 
house,  and  nineteen  growing ;  a  sowing  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels  of  wheat  (towards  two  hundred  acres),  and  a  sowing 
of  sevens-five  bushels  of  barley,  destroyed  growing,  etc. 

These  sickening  details  are  nothing,  when  we  turn  into  the 
adjoining  column,  headed  "  Deaths,  etc"  Mr.  Jefferson's  state- 
ments to  Gordon,  being  written  from  France,  without  the  record 
before  him,  are  not  arithmetically  accurate,  and  .it  is  very  easy 
to  see  how  the  numbers  became  confused  in  his  memory. 
Twenty-seven"  was  the  whole  number  of  slaves  carried  off  by 
•  Oomwallis.  "Three"  of  these  were  never  heard  from.  Five 
of  them  returned  home  and  recovered.  But  five  others  who 
had  never  left  home,  "  caught  the  camp  fever  from  the  negroes 
who  returned,  and  died."  But  not  all  of  those  who  died,  in 
consequence  of  being  carried  off,  perished  on  the  hands  of  those 
who  had  infected  them  with  the  pestilence.    Stricken  with 

*  Letter  to  Dootor  Oordon,  Jnljr  16, 1788. 
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small  pox  and  camp  lever,  and  left  behind,  some  of  the  miser- 
able wretches  crawled  home  to  die,  and  giving  information 
where  others  lay  perishing  in  hovels,  or  in  the  open  air,  by  the 
wayside,  tliese  were  sent  fur  by  tbeir  generous  msister;  and  the 
last  moments  of  all  of  them  wore  made  as  comfortable  as  could 
be  done  by  proper  nursing  and  medical  attendance.*  Five  of 
the  nnfortunate  nurses — slaves  who  had  never  left  home — as  we 
have  seen,  took  the  fever  from  them  and  died.  "What  with  the 
losses  by  death,  and  the  number  engaged  in  bringing  home  and 
taking  care  of  the  sick,  and  those  who  were  temporarily  ill,  but 
subsequently  recovered,  and  who  therefore  do  not  come  into  the 
above  catalogue,  and  all  this  in  the  harvest  time,  a  considerable 
share  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  crops  on  his  other  farmSj  which  wcaped 
Cornwallis,  were  "  lost  for  want  of  laborere." 

Be  it  remembered  that  not  an  allusion  (so  far  as  we  recollect) 
to  his  own  losses — at  least,  not  to  the  particulars  of  his  losses — 
was  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson  until  in  answer  to  the  inqnirles  of 
Gordon  in  1788.  No  man  was  lees  a  eomplamer  of  pereonal 
wrongs  from  friend  or  foe.  Tlie  contemporaneous  statenientg 
we  have  given  from  the  farm  book,  were  not  intended  for  the 
public  eye,  and  are  mingled  among  records  of  the  births  and 
deaths  of  slaves,  of  overseers  and  stewards  aiTangements,  etc 
Two  or  three  erasures  and  entries  with  another  pen  appear 
in  the  account,  showing  that  it  was  corrected  from  time  to* 
time  through  the  year,  to  make  it  (with  Mr.  Jefferson^s  invarisf 
bij  minute  accuracy)  conform  to  the  exact  facts.  Tluis,  the 
names  of  two,  who  were  first  entered  simply  as  havmg  "joined 
the  enemy,"  are  erased  and  added  to  the  list  of  those  who 
caught  small  pox  from  enemy  and  died."  There  is  no  escape 
for  Lf>rd  Cornwallis  from  such  testimony  as  this  I 

What  had  Mr.  Jefferson  done  to  draw  such  vengeance  on 
his  head  2  Was  it  the  confinement  of  Hamilton,  or  the  petty 
misnnderstandings  with  Phillips  I  Were  these  snfficient  to  can- 
cel the  memoiy  of  liis  energetic  and  unpopular  interference  in 
behalf  of  the  Convention  prisoners — of  his  kind  hospitalities  and 
attentions  to  British  officers  of  every  rank  from  major  generals 

'  AmoDff  the  items,  our  eye  falls  on  the  following  :  Kxpenifs  seekinfr  and  bringing 
back  »om«'— twenty  pounds*  Hterlinc  in  specie  ;  ''paid  Doctors  atlendinir  sick"— Mxutivo 
pounds  sterling  in  specie,  it  woula  sppesr  from  tlie  first  entry  tlmt  this  was  only  apart 
of  the  expense  of  bringing  home  ^e  nek.  Some  of  them  were  broaght  on  blankets  and 
mattresses  in  the  hi-r  -t^i/cs  of  diaeneet  but  feebly  imploiiQg  flini  the/  mtght see  Moiw 
cello  again  before  Uiev  died. 
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down  t<»  licuteriaiUs  ?  Was  it  because  of  liis  "violent'  iiieii- 
Bures  in  concert  with  the  Couneil  and  Legislature,  which  PhiUips 
had  coniplained  of  in  his  corrct-pondcuce  with  Lafayette,  and 
for  ^v}licll  he  threatened  to  make  the  shores  of  James  Kiver 
an  example  of  terror?"  What  were  tliose  violent  measures? 
Were  the  non-combatants  who  were  ordered  to  give  up  their 
paroles  or  go  within  the  British  lines,  and  who  refused  to  obey 
this  order,  executed  or  otherwise  punished  ?  We  find  no  record, 
or  trace  of  a  record,  of  any  execution  on  this  ground.  But  it 
was  true  that  secretly  disaffected  persons  had  remained  in  the 
country,  and  had  made  their  paroles  the  excuse  for  not  serving 
their  conntry  when  called  upon,  while  they  were  covertly  act- 
ing tor  the  enemy  as  spies  and  instigators  of  disaffection.  If  any 
such  refused  to  obey  the  Executive  mandate,  wc  venture  to  pre- 
sume they  were  punished  according  to  law.  If  any  of  them 
were  clearly  proven  to  be  spies,  or  to  have  committed  overt 
acts  of  high  treason,  we  should  hope  they  suffered  the  penalty 
the  law  inflicted  for  such  offences ;  and  unsangninary  as  was 
Oovemor  Jefferson's  disposition,  we  do  not  thiid^  he  would  have 
hesitated  any  more  for  PhillipsV  threats,  than  he  did  for  the 
British  Coromiasary's  for  prisoners  in  Hamilton's  case,  or  for 
Arnold's  at  Bichmond.  He  certainly,  in  other  particulars,  as 
for  example,  in  impressment,  carried  the  very  ample  powers 
vested  in  him  to  their  last  prudent  limit  It  was,  past  all  doubt, 
his  decisive  course  in  regard  to  "non-jurors" — his  compelling  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  to  act  for  or  against  their  country — 
which  roused  against  him  the  vindictive  hostility  of  those  who 
had  made  such  fatal  use  to  America  of  the  paroling  system  in 
the  Carolinas. 

yfe  can  give  no  minute  particulars  of  the  Governor's  action 
in  regard  to  non-jnrors,  having  noticed  nothing  on  the  subject  in 
any  authorities  in  our  possession.  But  one  thing  may  be  re« 
garded  as  certain,  that  had  Governor  Jefferson,  by  any  official 
act  or  order,  caased  a  hair  of  an  innocent  man  to  fall  to  the  . 
ground— acted  in  a  single  instance  either  arbitrarily,  in  the  least 
degree  irregularily,  or  even  too  summarily,  we  should,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  found  him  accused  of  it  by  the  English  I  And  if 
they  had  spared  him,  he  afterwards  had  political  opponents  in 
Virginia  who  would  not  have  spared  him !  A  hint  of  an  act  of 
official  injustice  on  his  part,  would  have  set  the  latter  ransacking 
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heaven  and  eartli  for  everything  and  anything  tending  to  siib- 
iitantiate  tlic  cliarge  !  If  Mr.  Jefferson  stands  accused  of  a  soli- 
tary act  of  official  or  personal  injustice  or  cruelty,  in  his  capacity 
of  Gk)vernor  <  »f  Virginia,  wo  never  have  heard  of  that  accusation. 

Tlie  truth  is,  the  barbarities  practised  in  Virginia,  were  in  no 
proper  sense  retaliatory.   Tliey  were  part  of  the  Britifili  system 
towards  America,  as  avowed  by  the  British  Commissioners  in 
177S.    And  especially  were  they  a  part  of  the  system  which 
had  from  that  period  been  exercised  by  the  cold,  inexorable 
Comwallis.   It  is  easy  enough  now  to  deny  a  good  share  of  the 
personal  atrocities — that  is,  atrocities  committed  under  the  eye 
and  sanction — of  this  British  General,  Peer  of  the  Eealm,  future 
Commander-in-chief  and  Governor-General  of  India,  Master- 
Gteneral  of  the  Ordinance,  Member  of  the  Privy  OouDcil,  Lord- 
Lieatenant  of  Ireland,  British  Plenipotentiary  to  conclude  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  etc.,  etc.,  on  the  ground  that  the  facts  now 
exist  only  in  tradition,  or  in  the  statement  of  writers  who  did 
not  sec  what  they  describe.   This  would  be  a  good  defence  be- 
fore a  legal  tribunal,  but  it  is  not  so  at  the  bar  of  history.  There 
were  hundreds  and  thousands  of  contemporaneous  witnesses— 
men  known  to  their  neighbors  and  the  pnblic  as  of  nnquestion* 
able  reracity— >who,  in  the  hearing  of  those  neighbors  and  of 
their  attesting  children,  did  again  and  again,  to  their  dying  day, 
with  nearly  as  much  precision  as  Mr.  Jefferson's  farm  book, 
declare  that  with  their  own  eyes,  they  Had  seen  Comwallis,  or 
those  under  his  immediate  eye  and  command,  commit  a  multi* 
tude  of  similar  atrocities  to  that  which  marked  his  stay  at  Elk 
Hill,  and  not  a  few  like  that  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bates,  recorded 
in  the  last  preceding  note.   Had  wantonly  burning  every  build- 
ing but  that  necessary  to  cover  his  own  head,  on  a  farm  where 
not  a  shot  had  been  fired  on  him — ^the  malicious  destruction  of 
growing  crops — ^the  butchering  of  sucking  colts — the  pouching 
of  a  piece  of  plate,  the  last  heirloom  of  a  family,  frem  the  table 
where  he  was  breakfasting  (thus  adding  the  vulgar  brutality  to 
the  rapacity  of  a  common  rebber)— we  say,  had  these  thiugt^ 
been  actionable  offences  in  British  courts,  this  Peer  of  the  Realm 
could  have  been  convicted  of  all  of  them  on  the  finding  of  a 
manly  British  juy,  on  a  tithe  of  the  testimony  which  could  at 
the  time  have  been  readily  adduced !  This  testimony  was  not, 
of  course,  put  into  legal  forms,  for  there  was  no  occasion  for  it 
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Unless  in  court,  no  respectable  man's  affidavit  is  worth  a  pai^ 
tide  more  than  his  deliberate  assertion.  The  generation  who 
conld  have  testified  to  the  facts  in  a  court  of  law,  have  passed 
awaj.  Bat  their  life-long  assertions  are  yet  in  the  distinct 
recollection  of  their  posterity. 

Is  it  said  that  religion,  philanthropy,  or  other  considerations, 
require  these  things  to  be  nnmentioned  and  forgotten.  So 
judge  not  we.  And  those  who  solicit  this  forbearance  towards 
£ng1and  have  never  solicited  it  towards  other  nations,  and  espe- 
cially towards  that  nation  who  in  this  very  straggle  was  our  faith- 
fal  fmd  efficient  ally  against  England  I  To  preserve  the  memory 
of  national  Injnries  merely  to  excite  antipathies  against  the  de- 
scendants of  onr  cruel  oppressors — ^against  a  particular  land  or 
its  institutions — would  be  worse  than  merely  silly  ;  it  would  be 
impolitic  and  wicked.  But  we  hold  that  every  American  should 
be  made  to  clearly  understand  that  national  liberty  is  nut  a 
matter  of  course — is  not  a  fruit  of  any  civilizatioti  vet  developed, 
ready  to  drop,  like  over-ripe  plums,  into  the  imnith  Avitlnnit 
8hakiiii(  the  tree — that  if  we  were  to  cast  away  the  institutions 
which  our  Ibrefutheirf  l)led  for,  others  just  as  guod,  or  a  little 
better,  would  not  come  inevitably  and  without  cost.  Our  fabric, 
such  us  it  is,  is  a  blood-cemented  one.  Groans,  and  tears,  and 
woes  unutterable,  accompanied  every  step  of  its  foundation. 
Let  every  coming  generation  of  Amerieuns  understand  these 
facts.  Let  the  lesson  accpiire  additional  force  iVom  the  circum- 
stance that  our  unparalleled  wrongs  came  from  a  nation,  politi- 
cally the  freest,  and  personally  as  good  and  as  brave  as  any  on 
earth.  Let  youth  (slow  to  learn  such  lessons)  learn  that  it  was 
the  noble,  the  cultivated,  the  talented,  and  the  truly  brave,  that 
lent  themselves  to  be  the  pei-sonal  inflictcrs  and  coldly  syste- 
matic perpetrators  of  these  wrongs.  Then  shall  the  youth  of 
America  understand  what  the  nation  wliicli  di^es  not  rely  on 
itself — which  sej)arates  to  unite  its  fragments  with  toreign  ]iro- 
tectors — lias  to  expect  from  the  best  foreign  protectors,  when 
their  intere-ts  are  crossed  and  their  passions  roused  I 

Our  narrative  has  already  fidlowed  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  close 
of  his  gubernatorial  term,  and  beyond.  His  oflice,  by  the  terms 
of  the  Constitution,  exjured  on  tlio  2d  of  June  ITSl,  two  days 
before  Tarleton  entered  Charlottesville,  and  before  the  attempt 
was  made  to  captnre  him.  Anterior  to  the  inyasiop  of  Corn- 
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wallis  or  Pliillips,  and  wlien  the  French  fleet  was  daily  expected 
to  rid  Virginia  of  Arnold,  confined  to  liis  intrenchinents  at 
Portsmoiith,  Governor  Ji  lH  imhi  lia'I  distinctly  intimated  to  a 
member  of  the  French  legation  iu  Philadelphia,  that  intention 
to  retire  at  the  close  of  his  present  (his  second)  term,  which  was 
also  announced  to  General  Washington  in  the  letter  of  May 
28th,  which  we  have  quoted.  The  reasons  for  this  determina- 
tion are  thus  given  in  his  Memoir: 

From  a  belief  that,  uuder  tiic  pressure  of  the  invasion  under  which  \vc  were 
then  laboring,  the  public  would  have  more  confidence  in  a  militarjr  chief,  and  that 
the  military  eommander,  being  iuTested  with  the  dril  power  also,  both  ndj^t  bo 
wielded  with  more  energy,  promptitude  and  eflbct  for  tho  defence  of  the  8tat0|  I 
redgned  the  administraUon  at  the  end  of  mj  aecond  year/' 

It  is  Iji'li^  vcd  that  Governor  JeftVrson  carried  with  Iiim  to 
the  last  liniir  i.f  his  official  term  the  re>[)ect,  i^ood  will,  and  ap- 
prolKition,  tor  his  official  conduct  and  onoriry,  of  every  one  of 
tlie  superior  Continental  otlicers  in  command  in  the  South. 
AVo  have  given  Washington's  and  Greene's  views  ;  Steulten's 
and  Lafayette's  we  understand  to  liave  been  of  the  same  tenor. 
Lafayette  immediately  imbibed  for  liim  that  deferential  respect 
and  sincere  attaeliment  which,  as  we  shall  liave  many  occasions 
to  see.  continued  unabated  through  his  long  life. 

Botii  of  the  last  named  officers — particularly  Baron  Steuben, 
who  soon  got  embroiled  with  the  civil  authorities  of  Virginia' — 

>  Frederick  William  Augnstns,  BaroD  von  Steuben,  had  acqnired  his  notions  of  men  and 
military  affairs  iu  the  armies  of  Frederic  the  Great,  to  whom  he  was  an  aid-decamp  and 
•llerwarda.  we  think,  a  lleotettant>^neral.  Consequently  they  were  abeolnle  enough. 

TT<'  WiiH  a  pood  soldier,  a  martinet  m  discipb'ne.  and  hot  and  testy  a«  lie  wa*,  at  bottom 
iretierous  in  tfiniii-r.  Little  had  the  good  Baron  b«'en  accuj*tonK"l  in  the  c;jmi>  of  the 
*'C,r,  Mt  Fri-il(>rir,"  to  -^ee  hii;h  military  dignitaries  dancing  attendance  on  fw  j7  (>Ci(  i  rs 
to  know  what  ihev  should  do  or  not  do — or  standing  on  legal  ceremonies  witl»  every 
tmmpery  fellow  wtm  aiiuroaohed  tli-  in  1  He  was  hardly  in  Virginia,  therefore,  before 
h»  was  in  hot  water."  He  knocked  ofT  a  militia  colonel's  spurs,  and  forced  him  into  the 
ranks  as  a  common  soldier,  for  attempting  to  impose  a  boy  on  mm  for  a  proper  recndt 
hy  artiticially  aiMiriir  to  bin  height  by,  if  we  renx  inlirr  ri^dit.  Bluffing  hin  boota !  Then 
ciiiue  talk-*  of  awkward  iiitrrferencc'i  by  intermeddling  niagii>trate«,  who  impertinently 
]irt  ti  n<lcil  to  tliinU  tli.it  a  general  might  not  do  what  lie  pleaded  with  the  men  iiiuier  liisconi- 
l  mand  !  What  would  one  of  Frederic's  mar>haU  have  thought  of  a  writ  of  habcas-corpUJi. 
and  a  half  a  dosen  Justice  Shallows,  and  a  mjuad  of  CatchfraleB  to  teacb  him  of  Ait  duty? 
And  with  higher  magnates  than  these  the  impetuous  temper,  «od  exacting  etiquette  of 
thedery  old  soldier  embroiled  him.  He  stormed  in  good  German  and  badEnglifih,  and 
was  answered  with  new  provocations.  He  wrote  lett<  r"  very  nnflattering  to  the  mag- 
nates and  to  the  system  of  things  in  Virginia.  He  had.  however,  one  steady  friend — in 
Governor  JeflVrnon,  The  hitter  contrived  to  mollify  the  degraded  ci  h  h-  I  -an-l  partly 
by  laughiog,  and  partly  by  management,  prevented  extremities  between  the  Itaron  and 
hu  tormentors.  It  is  clear  that  the  Governor  believed  that  the  Commander-in-chief 
would  not  have  left  Steuben  in  Virginia  at  this  period  if  not  entitled  to  fkill  eonfidenoe 
as  a  ttdiUr.  He  accordingly  gave  him,  until  supeneded  by  the  arriral  of  Lafiayette,  the 
control  of  the  militarv  tiefences  of  the  flUte.  There  la  nofldng  to  show  that  the  Barov 
did  not  well  execute  the  truest. 
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oomplaioed  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  ffovemment.  This  was  the 
common  complaint  thronghont  the  Union,  during  the  whole  of 
the  BevolutioD,  with  the  yonoger  officers,  and  indeed  all  bnt  a 
few  great  and  ripe  men,  in  whom  the  civilian  was  as  prominent 
as  tiie  soldier,  and  who,  with  broad  views,  appreciated  not  only 
the  purely  military  difficulties,  bnt  all  the  difficulties  of  our  im- 
precedented  national  position.  The  machinery  of  republicanism 
was  yet  new.  Perhaps,  in  a  few  instances  it  wrought  blunder- 
ingly. And  the  State  authorities  could  not  at  least  obtain  men 
and  money  half  fast  enough  to  suit  these  prompt  gentlemen  of 
the  sword.  Accustomed  to  army  discipline,  and  the  summary 
processes  of  martial  law,  such  were  struck  with  wonder  tliat 
where  there  were  people,  there  should  be  wanting  troops  1  that 
when  there  were  food,  and  raiment,  and  money  in  the  country, 
the  army  chest  should  lack  them  f  That  there  were  such  things 
as  rights  of  persons  and  rights  of  property  which  ordinu)  v  legis- 
lation did  not  invade,  and  which  extraordinary  legislation  could 
not  safely  too  far  invade,  did  not  enter  their  imaginations.  In  a 
word,  these  men  were  fighting  for  liberty,  and  yet  complaining 
that  practical  liberty  existed  t  Some  of  them  seemed  to  imagine 
that  because  they  were  fighting  for  the  State,  nobody  else  had  a 
light  to  exercise  any  judgment  whatever  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  or  in  regard  to  raising  means  to  carry  it  on. 
And  accustomed  to  a  military  gradation  which  ascended  to  one 
supreme  head,  they  had  the  less  patience  with  this  exercise  of 
the  right  of  controlling  military  affairs  by  State  legislatures. 
Three  fourths  of  the  officers  of  the  Revolution  came  out  of  the 
war  ])()litlc*al  consolidationists ! 

"We  will  Hot  pretend  to  say  that  there  was  not  often  justice 
in  llieir  conijdaints  of  the  dilatory  or  incomplete  action  of 
States.  Bnt  the  civil  otiicers  knew  as  well  as  tliev,  what  their 
respective  States  ought  t<»  endure,  and  they  generally  know  lar 
better  what  they  would  endure.  We  suppose  the  patriotism 
and  the  real  sacrilices  of  each  of  these  classes  were  e(|uaL 
Probably  it  is  no  more  than  just  to  say  that  the  cautious  dilatori* 
ncss  of  the  one  was  as  little  out  of  the  way  as  the  uucalculating 
inij)C'[n<isity  of  the  other. 

It  will  not  be  understood  that  these  remarks  are  api>lied 
particularly  to  the  case  of  Virginia — for  perhaps  she  was  as 
little  complained  of  as  any  other  State — nor  particularly  to 
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Lafayette  and  Steuben.  Lafayette  was  now  yerj  yonng,  bnt  a 
wiser,  cooler  head  rarely  sat  on  yonng  shonlderB.  He  was  not 
long  in  seeing  the  tme  situation  of  things.  Kor  did  the  fiery 
German,  unless  under  the  irritation  of  the  moment,  betray  halt 
80  much  want  of  consideration  and  of  knowledge  in  this  direc- 
tion, as  certain  native  Hotspurs  I 

We  have  seen  that  the  Legislature  of  Yirginia  adjourned  on 
the  4th  of  June,  on  Tarleton's  approach  to  Charlottesville, 
to  meet  again  on  the  7th,  at  Staunton,  west  of  the  Blue  Bidge. 
Wirt,  in  his  life  of  Henry,'  thus  mentions  what  followed  their 
reassembling : 

"On  the  10th  of  June  a  false  report  of  his  [Tarleton's]  approach  produced 
another  panic ;  and  the  Hou.«e  having  merely  taken  time  to  resolve  that  they 
would  meet  r(  the  Warm  Springs,  if  it  ibfnild  be  found  dangerous  to  meet  in 
Staunton,  on  the  next  daj  and  on  their  failoro  eo  to  do,  that  the  ^alur  might 
call  a  meeting,  when  and  where  he  pleased,  again  broke  np  and  diqieteed." 

It  was  in  this  last  "  panic,"  that  gentlemen,  hot  from  the  sad- 
dle and  grimed  witli  the  dust  of  recent  flight,  booted  and 
spurred  for  new  flight,  and  listening  momentarily  to  hear  the 
hoof-clang  of  pursuing  cavalry,  undertook  to  legislate  for  what 
seemed  to  them  some  radical  disorder  in  the  State  I  And  of 
conrse  to  men  in  tlieir  condition  of  feeling,  no  remedy  appeared 
decisive  enough  that  was  not  as  radical  as  the  disease,  and 
instantaneous  in  its  effects.  The  plan  pitched  upon  to  save  the 
Bepublic  was  the  one  already  presented  and  exploded  in  Gov- 
ernor Henry^s  administration — namely,  to  show  that  republican 
goveruTnont  was  worthless,  in  time  of  war,  and  constitutions  but 
a  mere  fair-weather  contrivance,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Dic- 
tator! Tatrick  TTenry  was  again  the  ]M{)i»oscd  Dict^itor ;  and 
again  his  biographer  asseverates  "  his  entire  innocence."" 

This  repeated  selection  of  Mr.  Henry,  by  the  Dictator  party, 
might  seem  to  show  that  it  was  some  peculiar  talent  or  titnees 
which  he  was  suj^posed  to  possess  for  tlie  exigency,  which  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  their  move.  But  if  he  had  exhibited  any  par- 
ticular military  capacities,  or  indeed  had  any  military  expe- 
rience, history  has  not  very  carefully  preserved  the  fact. 
If  he  had  prepared  his  State  any  better,  or  differently,  for  inva- 
sion than  his  successor,  or  repelled  invasion  any  more  sitccess 

>  Wirt's  Henry,  p.  W  •  Ibid. 
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fally,  history  then  belied  and  now  belies  the  facts.  Moreoyer,  he 
was  himself  Governor,  when  it  was  the  first  time  propoeed  to 
make  him  Dictator.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  there  was  a 
party  who  really  believed  that  Dictatorial  powers  were  neces- 
sarjr  to  save  the  State.  Hr.  Henry  was  a  man  of  unbounded 
popularity  with  the  masses  of  the  people.  Tlicir  confidence  in 
him  would  lead  them  to  believe  that  no  office  which  he  wonld 
accept  would  be  used  dangerously  to  the  Commonwealth,  and 
their  love  for  him  wonld  be  a  vast  makeweight  in  giving  the 
office  popularity  at  the  ontset,  and  in  silencing  opposition. 
Finally,  we  venture  little  in  asserting  that  of  tlie  other  very 
conspicuous  and  popular  men  in  the  State,  at  least  of  those  who 
bad  been  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  office  of  Governor, 
not  another  besides  Mr.  Henry  could  probably  have  been  found 
who  any  body  believed  would  accept  the  office  of  Dictator,  or 
under  any  circumstances  g^ve  their  countenance  to  the  project 

In  regard  to  Jefferson,  the  Dictator  party  in  the  Legislature 
well  knew  that  he  and  his  particular  friends  were  affirmatively 
and  irrevocably  hostile  to  their  plan.  It  was  his  kinsman — his 
earliest  and  warmest  friend — Gary,  of  Ampthill,  who  (to  use  Mr. 
Wirt^s  phrase)  crushed''  the  project,  the  first  time  it  was 
started,  by  threatening  to  resort  to  the  dagger  of  Brutus.  Mr. 
Jefferson  has  preserved  an  almost  impenetrable  reserve  in 
regard  to  both  of  these  transactions,  never  giving  the  name  of 
an  individual  directly  implicated  in  them,  and  in  general  terms 
absolving  the  motives  of  most  of  them."  We  doubtless  owe 
his  silence  to  his  tenderness  for  some  of  these  individuals.  Bnt 
there  arc  unmistakable  reasons  for  believing  that  he  and  his 
^riends  would  have  forcibly  resisted  the  overthrow  of  the  Con- 
stitution,   lie  substantially  declares  so.'    Girardiu  imitates  Mr. 

!  Writing  this  name  year  (1781)  the  Notitoayiisinia,  Mr.  Jefbnoanid  of  thia  iMt 

project  of  creating  a  Dictator  : 

The  very  thought  alone  was  treason  against  the  people ;  wan  treason  agjiinst  roao- 
kind  in  general ;  as  riveting  forever  the  chains  which  bow  down  their  nedu,  hy  giriof 
to  fbefr  oppressors  a  proof,  which  they  wonld  hnve  trampeted  through  the  anivene.  or 

tho  itvli'  ility  of  Republican  povcrninent,  in  times  of  pros>iiii;:  clunjicr,  to  ^l-iiM  them 
from  hirni.  Those  who  as-<iune  the  right  of  giving  away  the  ruin.s  of  gi)vcrnni<  rit  iii  any 
cane.  niiiHt  1)0  sin  e  tluit  the  herd,  n  honi  they  liuiirl  on  to  the  rods  and  hatchet  of  the  dic- 
tator, will  lay  their  uecluon  the  bloclc  wlu  n  he  t-hall  uo<\  to  ihem.  But  if  our  a.a^n)bUea 
sapposed  such  a  reiigliatioil  In  the  peotjlc,  I  hope  they  mihtook  their  character.  I  un 
of  opinion,  thai  the  mTtniBMBt,  inatend  of  beiiig  bn««d  and  invigorated  for  gretter  ex* 
•rUoiMmiaer'aiefr  dnBealtteSf  wonld  hare  been  urown  back  upon  the  bnngling  machinery 
of  county  cnminittcps  for  adniini/^tration.  till  a  convontinn  ctiuld  have  Ix'cn  called,  and 
it*  wheels  again  s*et  into  regular  motion.  What  a  cruel  monieut  was  this  for  creating 
»uch  an  emliarr.iA.snu-nt,  for  putting  to  the  proof  tho  attaolUMIlt  of  OIT  eonBtryiMII  tc 
repabiicM)  government.' '  [See  Answer  to  (j^trj  XULl 
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Jefferson's  reserve ;  goiog  into  the  fewest  detaib  on  this  subject 
necessarj  to  record  the  main  fact ;  giving  no  clue  to  names,  or 
the  manoeuvres  which  preceded  the  vote  in  the  Honse.  Bat  he 
does  signiiicantlj  saj :  "  to  introduce  "  this  office,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  place  Mr.  Jefferson  hora  de  eombai,^^  He  also  says  the 
project  finally  failed,  from  the  anticipation  of  a  ^^vioUni  oppo- 
sition."' 

It  was  necessary,  for  several  reasons,  to  "place  Mr.- Jefferson 
hoTB  de  eombatr  It  was  not  yet  known  that  he  had  determined 
to  decline  a  reflection.  He  and  his  confidential  friends  resolved 
not  to  make  known  that  fact  nntil  the  question  of  the  Dictatorship 
was  settled.  The  weight  of  his  name  was  doubtless  regarded  by 
them  as  necessary  against  the  weight  of  Mr.  Henry's.  It  was 
therefore  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  Dictator  party  not 
only  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  their  plan,  by  showing  how 
inextricably  Governor  Jefferson  had  involved  the  affairs  of  the 
State,  but  to  practically  get  him  out  of  the  way,  and  crush  all 
danger  from  him  by  crashing  his  popularity  and  influence^ 

To  effect  this,  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  period  were  charged 
upon  him.  He  was  blamed  for  not  making  preparations  for 
invasion,  which  Governor  Henry,  tlie  proposed  Dictator,  had 
never  tliouglit  of  making.  He  was  held  accountable  for  Arnold's 
success  and  escape,  with  so  small  loss,  in  his  sudden  inroad, 
when  Matthew,  in  the  govenuurship  of  the  proposed  Dictator,  did 
more  actnal  damage  in  the  State,  comndtted  far  greater  atroci- 
ties, was  longer  about  it,  and  retired  without  the  loss  of  a  mant 
But  what  history  has  failed  to  show  that  in  periods  of  extreme 
disaster  and  panic,  enough  are  always  found  ready  to  charge 
public  calamities — even  those  imposed  by  Heaven — on  their 
rulers?  How  manv  chiefs  and  statesmen  have,  under  such  cir- 
cumstancos,  been  banished,  torn  in  pieces  by  mobs,  or  judicially 
murdered,  to  satiate  the  le;i5t  reasonable  and  cruellest  of  all 
human  passions,  fear!    Rage  may  spare,  but  abject  panic  is 

Mr.  JellerKon  states  (under  the  snme  head  in  the  Not^s)  that  the  proposition  foi  a 
Dictator  "wanted  a/ptc  valt%  only  of  liein^?  Tia^-^t-.l."  Thi^  would  s»ei'tn  to  slinw  that  the 
question  was  actually  brought  to  a  vote  in  the  House;  and  we  here  repeat  whut  we  said 
when  speaking  of  his  Htatcments  in  regard  to  the  flrrt  proposal  to  create  rtuch  an  ofllc«r 
in  1776— that  thar  (Mr.  J«lliMraon*«  atat^nMOte)  ir«re  mtbluktd  aooa  afterwarda— bafora 
any  nnmber  of  IM  membm  of  tiM  LegMatare  oT^TSl  wtm  dead—aad  leert  tMwr 
im'td. 

1  Girardin.  Appendix,  p.  zi.  These  paasagcs  passed,  of  course,  under  Mr.  Jefferson's 
eye,  and  we  have  seen  hu  polatad  endoratment  of  tha  avthor'a  aoewacy  In  all  that  pai^ 
tained  to  himself. 
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unsparing!  Aiul  then  uhat  shame  and  remorse  have  often 
been  extorted  by  the  retributive  future — wliat  restitutioiifj  and 
ovations  to  tlie  living,  and  what  funeral  honors,  and  proud 
moniunentfj,  and  juiblic  deifications  of  the  dead  martyr! 

To  give  ])oint  and  shape  to  the  attack  on  Mr.  Jetiereon — to 
give  it  po])ular  effect — charges  were  thrown  out  against  his 
oflicial  conduct,  on  the  floor,  at  the  legislative  meeting  at  Staun- 
ton, and  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  was  demanded.  George 
Nicholas,  one  of  the  membei*8  from  Mr.  Jeffcrsoti's  own  county, 
a  very  honest,  but  at  that  time  a  verv  voun<?  and  impulsive  man, 
was  the  spokesman  on  this  occasion.  Quite  unexpectedly,  the 
proposal  met  the  juompt  acquiescence  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  friends. 
No  vote  wa'S  taken,  but  a  day  of  hearing,  at  the  next  session, 
was  unanimously  agreed  upon.  Having  ivached  this  point,  the 
Dictator  party  were  no  nearer  their  object  than  before.  They 
had  not  made  a  new  proselyte  to  it ;  they  had  not  deprived 
Mr.  Jefferson  of  a  friend  or  supporter,  and  tlie  rumbling  of  the 
coming  storm  began  to  be  heard  in  and  out  of  the  IFouse.  There 
were  a  good  many  Carys  of  Ampthill  in  Virginia.  Girardio 
thus  gives  tha  sequel : 

"  The  pQlM  of  the  Assembly  was  Incidentally  felt  in  debates  on  tho  Stato  of  tho 
Conmonwealtli,  and,  out  of  doors,  by  personal  oooTersatfons.  Oat  of  these  a 

ferment  graduallj  arose  which  foretold  a  violent  oppotition  to  any  species  of 
Dictatorship,  and,  as  in  a  provious  instnncn  of  n  cimilar  attempt,  the  tgppnkention 
of  per  tonal  dafiger  produced  a  relinquithinent  of  the  tcheme.^^  * 

Whether  the  danger  now,  as  before,  particularly  menaced 
Mr.  Henry,  or  whether  the  storm  of  public  indignation  threat* 
ened  all  engaged  in  the  affair — in  other  words,  civil  war  between 
the  Constitutional  party  and  the  Dictator  party — we  are  not 

specially  informed.  We  infer  from  Jefferson's  remarks,  already 

quotc<l,  that  the  Constitutionalists  intended  at  once  to  resist  the 
authority  of  the  Dictator,  reorganize  the  county  committees  of 
safety,  and  call  a  convention  to  form  a  liyal  government. 

As  soon  as  the  Dictator  party  avowedly  relinquished  their 
projeet,  Mr.  Jelfersun's  resignation  of  the  governnu'nt  (that  is,  his 
refusal  to  serve  a  third  term)  wa.s  made  public,  and  liis  friends 
proposed  General  Nelson  as  his  successor.  We  are  not  apprised 
that  Mr.  Jelferson  had  personal  objections  to  any  candidate; 

Oliaxdlnt  Aiipendlz,  p.  xH. 
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but  it  was  particulaily  to  secure  the  election  of  a  military  mim 
— an  officer  combining  civil  and  military  functions — that  he 
had  nii<rinally  made  up  liis  mind  to  retire;  and  nothing  had 
occurred  to  shake  Ids  belied' tliat  such  a  selection  would  be  more 
expedient,  and  better  secure  the  public  confidence.  This 
announcement  took  both  parties  by  surprise,  and  it  called  ont  a 
burst  of  feeling  among  the  body  of  Mr.  Jeficrson's  friends  in  the 
Legislature.  They  insisted  on  reelecting  him.  His  confidential 
frien<ls  (these  who  understood  his  feelings  and  unalterable  deter- 
minati*»ns)  strenuously  opposed  this,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
patriotically  divested  himself  of  his  office  to  heal  divisions  in  the 
Legislature,  and  that  lie  ought  to  be  allowed  to  carry  out  his 
wishes;  and  that  now,  accusations  having  been  brought  against 
him  and  a  hearing  agreed  upon,  his  honor  required  kim  to  meet 
his  assailants  without  the  advantage  of  official  position.  These 
considerations  induced  a  considerable  body  of  his  friends  to  vote 
for  General  Nelson,  and  it  required  their  votes,  in  addition  to 
those  of  the  recent  advocates  of  another  Tiian,  to  elect  Mr.  Jet- 
ferson's  candidate  over  himself.  But  for  his  resignation,  there 
is  no  question  lio  would  have  been  triumphantly  reelected. 
This  was  owing  to  no  objection  to  Gonoral  Nelson.  He  had 
not  an  enemy  in  the  Legislatnre,  and  was  probably,  at  the 
moment,  the  most  popular  man  in  the  State.  It  was  indigna- 
tion at  the  farce  of  charges  having  heen  preferred  against  the 
late  Governor.' 

During  all  these  occurrences  Mr.  Jefferson  remained  quietly 
at  Poplar  Forest,  remote  from  the  Legislature,  and  not  inters 
fering  with  or  attempting  in  any  way  to  influence  its  pro- 
ceedings. On  being  driven  from  home  by  Tarleton,  on  the  4th 
of  June,  he  had  accompanied  his  family  one  day's  journey,  and 
then  returned  to  Monticello.  Learning,  probably,  the  topic 
agitated,  or  to  be  agitated  in  the  Legislature,*  he  repaired  again 
to  Bedtbrd. 

>  Girardin  (Appendix,  p.  xii.)  idvea  the  same  general  Tenlonof  the  Iketi  stated  in  this 
paraprapli.  We  nave  added  slightly  to  the  lU  laiU  or  rather  we  have  stated  some  minor 
coiiciusioia  which  he  does  not  erprtif,  though  his  facts  would  lead  the  observing  rcaik  r 
to  infer  them.  We  have,  we  suppose,  nrocfoilotl  on  a$  good — probably  the  aamf — 
aathoritj  aa  Girardia;  aad  im  have  not  oe«o  reatninod,  aa  he  was,  bj  the  delicacy 
and  the  acraptea  «f  HkMjMfvona  itOl  llvlngi  in  miUng  an  exporitlon  Ml  anoogkfor  off  to 
onderatand. 

*  We  are  not,  strfctly  speaking,  authorizrd  to  give  this  as  his  retuon.  Bat  from  the 
tenor  of  one  or  two  t'f  hi^  own  n  nuirks,  ■.\n<\  frnin  Girardin's  speaking  (evidently  bv 
authority)  as  if  Mr.  JeQerson  dune  to  remain  in  Iktiford  and  chott  not  to  Interfere  vita 
the  i^ooMdlngs  of  Um  LegUatnn,  oor  ■tatenwM  beeooMa  a  aapewafj  infofaaoa. 
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Passing  over,  for  the  present,  intermediate  eTents,  we  will 
here  follow  tlie  history  of  the  Legislative  inquiiy  to  its  dose. 
It  has  been  common  to  speak  of  the  proceedings  as  in  the 
nature  of  an  ^'impeachment"  Girardin  says,  ''he  was 
impeached  in  some  loose  way."  This  is  a  "  loose  "  use  of  terms, 
wMch  has  led  to  y&j  nnfonnded  impressions.  To  that  solemn 
and  serions  legislative  proceeding,  which  is  technically  termed 
impeachment,  where  the  legislative  body  decide  there  are  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  putting  an  important  public  functionary  on 
his  trial,  and  where  the  penalty  extends  to  deprivation  of  office, 
no  proceeding  had  in  this  case  bore  any  analogy.  Ko  resoln- 
tion  to  impeach  was  passed  by  the  House — ^no  articles  drawn  up 
— indeed,  not  a  solitary  vote  of  any  kind  was  taken  directly  or 
indirectly  in  reference  to  the  matter.  A  member  simply  rose 
in  his  place,  and  claimed  verbally  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  not 
done  his  duty,  in  some  particulars,  at  the  time  of  Arnold's  inva- 
sion,  and  asked  or  demanded  an  inr|uiry  into  the  facts.  Mr. 
Jefferson's  fiiends  took  him  at  the  word — ^met  him  rather  more 
than  half  way — and  after  some  conversation  the  parties  infor- 
mally agreed  on  a  day  for  a  hearing.  Meanwhile,  not  a  wora 
was  entered  on  the  subject  in  the  journal  of  the  House,  and  no 
copy  of  any  charges  sent  to  the  accused  fux\ctionary.  Here 
was  not  one  feature  of  an  impeachment,  and  we  shall  presently 
see  that  llie  affiur  dosed  without  one  such  feature. 

"No  injustice  will  be  done  George  Kidiolas  in  the  assertion 
that  bis  precipitate  action  in  this  matter  was  the  source  of  deep 
mortification  to  many  of  his  best  friends  and  nearest  kindred. 
He  bad  not  been  present  at  the  session  at  Bicbmond,  during 
Arnold's  invasion— did  not  know  what  was  then  done — and 
stung  by  the  result,  and  incited  by  the  designing  misrepresenta- 
tions then  rife,  lie  exhibited  his  naturally  resolute,  daring  tem- 
per, by  taking  a  step  which  his  promptei*s  would  have  shrunk 
from.  Mr.  JefTersou  asked  a  copy  of  his  intended  charges,  that 
he  might  hav^e  his  witnesses  ready  to  meet  them  without  any 
delay,  and  to  prevent  all  excuses  for  delay  on  the  other  side, 
he  sent  back  the  heads  of  what  he  would  prove  in  his  own 
justilication.  Some  part  of  the  paper  has  been  anticipated, 
but  we  choose  to  give  the  "  objections  "  and  "  answers  "  entire, 
in  connection  with  each  other : 
VOL.  I.— 23 
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\st  Of'jection.—Thht  General  WA«))in^ton'8  infonnmtioa  w«8|  that  an  embarliAp 
uon  was  Ukiug  place,  destined  for  this  Sute. 

jliumr.— Hif  iafonDtUon  waa,  that  It  wat  deatiiied  for  the  aouthward,  aa  wai 
fhm  tmt  at  Kaw  York.  Had  aimilar  iDfonnationa  from  Oeneml  Waahisgton,  and 

Congress,  been  conddered  as  sufficient  ground  at  all  times  for  calling  the  militia 
into  the  fioM,  thcro  wouUl  hare  boon  a  standing  army  of  militia  kept  up ;  because 
there  has  never  been  a  time,  biuce  the  invasion  expected  in  December,  1777,  but 
what  we  hare  had  those  intimatlona  hanging  orar  our  htadii  Tba  truth  la,  that 
General  Washington  alwaja  considered  as  his  da^  to  ooorey  every  nmor  of  an 
embarkation ;  but  wc  (for  some  time  past,  at  loMt)  never  thought  anything  but 
actual  invasion  should  imhice  ns  to  the  expanse  and  harassnn  iit  of  lalliiig  the 
militia  into  the  field;  except  in  the  case  of  Don mber,  1770,  wIkh  it  was  ibougbt 
proper  to  do  this  in  order  to  convince  the  French  of  our  disposition  to  protect 
their  ships.  Inattention  to  this  necessary  eeononj,  in  the  banning,  went  Ikr 
towards  that  ruin  of  our  finances  wUch  followed. 

2d  Objection. — Wbcrc  were  the  post-ridi-is  Ci^taMished  summer? 

Antvs.r. — They  were  established  at  Continental  expense,  to  convey  speedy 
information  to  Congress  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  licet,  tlieu  expected  here. 
When  that  arrived  at  Rhode  Island,  these  expenses  were  discontinned.  Thej  were 
again  established  on  the  inrasion  in  October,  and  discontinued  when  that  ceased. 
And  a^ain  on  tlic  first  intimation  of  the  invasion  of  December.  But  it  will  be 
asked,  why  were  llicy  not  ostabli^lunl  on  General  Washington's  letters?  llccause 
those  letters  were  no  more  than  wc  had  received  upon  many  former  occasions,  and 
wonld  have  led  to  a  perpetual  estahlislunent  of  positiden. 

8cl  Objection.'^U  a  proper  nnnber  of  men  had  been  pot  into  motion  on  Mon* 
day,  for  the  rehef  of  the  lower  country,  and  ordered  to  march  to  Williamsburg, 
that  they  would  at  least  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  Richmond  on  Thursday. 

Antwcr. — The  order  could  not  be  till  Tuesday,  because  wo  then  received  our 
first  certain  information.  Half  the  militia  of  tiie  coonties  roond  about  Richmond 
were  then  ordered  ont,  and  the  whole  of  them  on  the  4th«  and  ordered  not  to  wait 
to  como  in  a  body,  but  in  detachments  as  they  could  assemble.  Yet  were  there  not 
on  Friday  more  than  two  hundred  collected,  and  they  were  principally  of  the  town 
of  Richmond. 

Ath  (MffteHm^Thti  we  had  not  signalsL 

^MtMf.— This,  though  a  IkTorite  plan  of  soow  gentiemen,  and  peiluips  a 

prncticnble  one,  has  hitherto  been  thought  too  diffiflnlti 

bth  Objection. — That  wc  had  not  look-out «. 

Ansmr. — There  had  been  no  cause  to  order  look-outs  more  than  ha.s  been  ever 
existing.   This  is  only  in  fact  aslung  why  we  do  not  always  keep  look-outs. 
6lA  {N^fssKen.— That  we  had  not  heavy  artillery  on  tmveOing  caniageai 
iliui«fr.^The  gentlemen  who  acted  as  members  of  the  Board  of  War  a  twelre- 

inoiith  can  an«wor  thin  qno^-tion,  by  piving  the  character  of  the  artificer*  i\hom, 
during  that  time,  they  could  never  got  to  mount  the  heavy  artillery.  The  s.une 
reason  prevented  their  being  mounted  from  May,  1780,  to  December.  Wc  have 
even  been  miable  to  get  those  heavy  cannon  moved  firom  Cnmbeiland  by  the  whole 
energy  of  government.  A  like  difficulty  which  occurred  in  the  removal  of  thoee 
at  South  Quay,  in  their  day,  will  convince  them  of  the  possibility  of  tliin. 

Ith  Ohjrcf inn.— That  there  was  not  a  body  of  militia  thrown  into  Portsmoath, 
he  Great  liridgc,  aud  Suflulk. 
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Anxict-r. — In  tne  summer  of  1780,  we  ns;kcd  tho  favor  of  General  Xolson,  to 
call  together  the  county  licutc-uauts  of  the  lower  countifii,  and  concert  the  general 
mtuana  which  thoidd  be  teken  for  fantant  oppodtion,  on  any  iiiT»doo,  vniU  aid 
oonld  bo  ordered  by  the  ExecntiTe ;  and  the  county  Uentenanta  were  ordered  to 
obey  his  call ;  he  did  so  the  first  moment,  to  wit,  on  Saturday,  December  the  ^Ist^ 
at  eight  o'clock,  a.m.,  of  our  receiving  information  of  the  upjiearancc  of  a  fleet  in 
the  bay.  We  asked  the  favor  of  General  Nelson  to  go  down,  which  he  did,  with 
ta&  powen  to  call  together  the  miBtia  of  any  countiea  he  thought  proper,  to  call  on 
the  keepers  of  any  publio  arms  or  atorea,  and  to  adopt  for  the  Inetant  each 
meaaitres  as  exigeneiet  reqtiircd,  till  wo  could  be  better  informed. 

^f/rv  — Why  were  not  General  Nelson,  and  the  brave  ofKcen  with  him,  parti- 
cularly mentioned  ? 

Answer. — What  should  have  been  i^d  of  Aemf  The  enemy  did  not  land,  nor 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  doing  what  nobody  donbla  they  woold  have  dono ; 

that  la,  aonietliiiig  worthy  of  being  minutely  recited. 

Q^ttry. — Why  puMish  ArnoMV  Icttor  without  Grnoral  Kelson's  answer f 
Ansvxr. — Ask  the  printer.    He  got  ncith' r  from  tlie  Executive. 
Objection. — As  to  the  calling  out  a  few  militia,  and  that  lute. 

ulMMtr.— It  la  deided  that  they  were  few  or  late.  Fonr  thousand  and  sereo 
hvndred  men  (the  nomber  reqairod  by  Baron  Steuben)  were  called  oat  the  momoit 

an  invasion  was  known  to  have  taken  place,  that  is  on  Tuesday,  January  id. 
Ohjcclion. — Tlic  abandonment  of  York  and  Portsmouth  fortifications. 
Anstcer. — Uow  can  they  be  kept  without  regulars,  on  the  large  scale  on  which 
they  were  formed  t  Wonid  it  be  approved  of  to  harass  the  militia  with  garrisoning 
themf 

This  amouiits  to  but  an  informal  memorandum  on  both 
sides. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  among  the  "  objections  "  there  are 
none  which  even  hint  at  an  immanljy  or  in  any  respect  improper 
flight  before  Arnold  at  Kichmond,  or  before  Tarleton  at  Monti' 
cello — afterwards  favorite  themes  of  party  detraction — and 
which  the  representations  of  newspapers,  and  even  of  works 
bearing  the  names  of  histories  and  biographies,  have  led  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  public  to  suppose  was  the  very  gist  of 
4he  imaginary  ^Mmpeachment"*  It  would  have  hardly  been 
expected,  indeed,  that  any  member  of  a  Legislature  which  had 
no  less  ^an  ffmr  times  adjourned  and  dispersed  to  a  man^  on 
the  near  approach  of  a  foe,'  which  perfectly  well  knew,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  on  two  of  those  occasions  (the  only  ones  where 
there  was  anything  left  to  save  or  accomplish)  the  GoTemor 

»  For  example,  the  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  by  his  son. 

•  Namely,  on  the  2d  day  of  January,  when  Arnold  was  known  to  he  a.'^cending  th« 
Jamea  and  was  within  two  days'  muI  oi  Wostover ;  again  on  the  10th  of  May,  when  Corn* 
walUs  threatened  Mehmoad;  efein  on  the  4th  or  June,  when  Tarteton  approached 
Charlottz-sville ;  and  again  OH  the  10th  of  Janet  when  Arnold  was  reported  to  be 

approaching;  titaonton ! 
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remained,  executing  bis  dnties,  in  close  proximitj  to  the  enemj, 
until  the  latter  retired — we  eaj  it  would  haye  hardly  been 
expected^  that  any  member  of  that  body  would  impute  cowardice 
to  the  Goyemor!  Hot  one  of  the  Priyy  Oouncil  even  had 
remained  to  stay  up  his  hand — ^to  watch  when  he  slept— during 
Arnold's  incursion  to  Bichmond.  And  we  infer  from  a  state- 
ment of  Girardin,  that  but  one  member  of  the  Privy  Council — 
William  Fleming — remained  on  duty,  when  the  second  and 
third  legislative  adjournment  (in  the  face  of  an  advancing  foe), 
took  place.* 

Let  us  not  do  injustice  to  repel  injustice.  We  by  no  means 
assert  that  it  was  the  absolute  duty  of  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, either  in  their  official  or  personal  capacity,  to  remain  to 
sustain  and  aid  the  Executive  in  public  crises  so  trying.  The 
members  of  the  Executive  Oouncil  may  have  had  imperious 
demands  on  their  time,  which  prevented  them  Qyy  their  offices 
as  much  a  part  of  the  executive  head  of  the  government,  as 
the  Governor  himself)  from  staying  and  sharing  with  the  latter, 
dangers  and  responsibilities  which  pressed  so  undividedly  on 
him  that  he  was  compelled  to  personillj  supervise  the  execution 
of  his  own  orders,  day  and  night,  even  to  the  ferriage  of  arms 
across  a  river,  and  to  ride  horses  to  death  to  gain  time.  There 
may  have  been  reasons,  and  good  reasons,  for  these  things.  But 
surely  those  who  retired  when  the  Governor  did  not  reiire^ 
would  not  have  accused  him  of  cowardice  I 

In  re£]:;ard  to  the  flight  both  of  the  Governor  and  Legislature 
before  T;irlet(Hi's  dragoons,  common  sense  would  have  taught 
any  person  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  in  the  Iciifet  degree 
discreditable  to  either,  and  nothing  tliat,  on  the  score  of  pride 
<jr  honor,  Don  Quixote  or  a  Knight  of  the  Kound  Table  eould 
have  found  fault  with!  l?oth  the  Legislature  and  Governor 
were  apprised  that  a  strong  bo^ly  of  horse — Tarleton's  dreaded 
legion — was  close  upon  them,  and  they  had  not  defences  M  hich 
were  adequate  to  withstand  a  single  company  of  that  legion. 

*  Oirardin,  speaking  of  that  Ugal  intcrFegnam  which  the  JjCgialature  had  permitted  to 
ooevr  between  tne  2d  of  June  and  the  election  of  General  Nelson,  savs : 

Mr.  Jeflbrson,  although,  as  before  obserredt  his  eonsUtiitional  term  of  ofScc  had 
DOW  expired,  ntill  continaed  to  deTOte  to  bts  eotintrftint  seal  and  those  cannriticA  for 

which  ne  had  been  uniformly  dlstinguishe-i.  Tho  rrisis  was  ti>o  cxtrnoruinary,  too 
imperion'^  for  technical  formalltf .  The  exertinrH  of  Mr.  Williara  Fleming,  the  only 'uctinjg 
member  of  the  Executive  Coancil  for  some  time  brfore  the  appohOmtltt  if  Mr.  JSQ^bvoirl 
»ueeeuor»  were  likewise  of  the  highest  serrice  to  the  State. 
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Richard  Henry  Lee  does  not  appear  to  have  felt  it  incumbent 
on  liim  to  urge  the  members,  in  imitation  of  the  superannuated 
officers  of  Rome,  on  the  approach  of  Brennus,  to  devote  tliem« 
selves  to  the  Infernal  Deities,  and  passivelj  await  death  or  cap- 
tivitj  from  the  foe.  General  Stevens,  whose  courage  liad  never 
been  impeached  under  AVasliington,  or  at  Camden,  or  at  Guil- 
ford Court  House,  condescended  to  ride  off  on  the  shabbiest 
horse  he  could  catch.  £veu  the  brave  Steuben  had  retired  as 
precipitately  before  Simcoe  as  anybody  did  before  Tarleton. 
The  Governor  had  not  a  solitary  soldier  or  gnard  at  Monticello 
— ^a  wholly  indefensibie  house — not  weapons  enough  to  arm 
more  than  three  servants — and  he  knew,  of  course,  that  Tarleton 
wonld  not  send  a  detachment  to  take  him,  not  able  to  at  once 
put  down  all  resistance.  He  remained  in  his  house,  taking  care 
of  public  and  private  papers,  until  the  enemy  were  within  five 
mintUes  of  entering  it,  and  then  retired  with  all  the  evidences 
of  remarkable  deliberation  which  have  been  narrated.  And 
not  a  specific  fact  in  that  narration  has  ever  been  denied,  nor 
will  one  ever  be  denied  on  respectable  authority. 

The  editor  of  the  Congress  edition  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  works 
(Professor  Henry  A-  Washington)  has  fallen  into  a  serions  error 
in  regard  to  this  legislative  inquiry,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
Qeorge  Nicholas's  objections.  In  a  note  appended  to  a  letter 
from  Jefferson  to  Lafayette,  August  4, 1781,  the  editor  says : 

"  In  1781,  the  depredations  of  the  enemy,  and  the  public  and  private  1oo<jo9  which 
%hej  occasioned,  produced  the  ordinary  eflect  of  complaint  against  those  who  had 
charge  of  the  public  defence,  and  especially  agaioit  Mr.  Jdferton  (tlw  Govtmor 
«f  ^Plfglnia).  A  popular  damor  was  excited  against  him,  and,  onder  the  impniaea 
of  tiie  moment,  Ifr.  George  Nicholas,  a  member  fnm  ARMmarle,  mored  bit 

Impeachmrnt. 

**  Tlic  cliiirpe*  wore:  1.  That  lie  hail  not,  as  soon  as  advised  by  General 
Washington  of  tiic  meditated  invabiuu,  put  the  country  in  a  state  of  preparation 
and  defence.  2.  That  during  the  invasion,  he  did  not  use  the  means  of  reristance 
which  were  at  his  command.  S.  That  he  too  mucli  consulted  his  personal  safety 
when  Arnold  first  entered  Richmond,  by  which  others  were  di*'i)irite«l  and  dis- 
conrapod.  4.  That  he  ipnoniiniouiily  fled  from  Monticello  to  the  inl^hborin<T 
mouotuin  on  Turleton's  approach  to  Charlott«iivillc ;  and  5.  That  he  abondoucd  tiie 
office  of  Oovemor  aa  soon  as  it  became  one  of  diffioultj  and  danger. 

**  Ur.  Jeffeiaon  liaa  long  ainee  been  acquitted  of  these  diarges  hj  the  almost 
unanimous  Toioe  of  Ills  countrymen.** 

A  comparison  of  tlie  language  will  show  that  these  supposed 
charges  were,  by  an  error,  copied  from  those  on  which  Prot'essoj 
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Tucker  says  Mr.  Jcffersou  **wfl8  arraigned  before  the  bar  of 
publir  opinion,  for  he  never  was  required  to  answer  before  any 
otlicr  tribunal." '  But  the  latter  writer  labored  under  no  error, 
for  fonr  pages  later  he  says :  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
among  the  charges,  *the  flight'  from  Richmond  and  from 
Monticello,  the  favorite  grounds  of  party  censnre  many  years 
afterwards,  were  not  included." 

Mr.  Washington's  mistake  was,  obviously,  unintentional. 
If  the  spirit  of  the  note  we  have  quoted  does  not  sufficiently 
show  that  he  aimed  to  treat  Mr.  Jefferson  fairly,  the  general 
tenor  of  his  work  amply  establishes  that  fact. 

If  Mr.  Tucker  meant  to  be  understood  tliat  contemporaneous- 
ly with  the  erents  (that  is^  in  1781),  Mr.  Jefferson  was  arraigned 
even  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,"  in  the  manner  indicated, 
we  think  he  accidentdly  also  fell  into  an  error.  We  think,  as  his 
own  subsequent  remark  in  part  would  seem  to  imply,  that  it 
was  "many  years  afterwards"  when  this  became  a  favorite 
ground  of  "party  censure."  We  believe  no  Yii^nia  gentle- 
man of  that  day  expected  the  Executive  of  his  State  to  emulate 
the  exploits  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Hampton,  by  mounting  some  trusty 
"Arundel,"  drawing  his  terrible  "Morglay,"  and  putting  to 
death,  single  handed,  ten  or  twelve  hundred  infantry,  or  even  a 
cavalry  legion — and  we  doubt  whether  any  Yirginia  gentleman 
desired  the  Executive  of  his  State  to  make  a  melodramatic  ex- 
hibition  of  "  dying  in  the  Senate  chamber  I"  Our  Revolution- 
ary ancestors  appear  to  have  been  unromantie,  every  day  sort 
of  men.  None  of  them,  from  General  Washington  down  to  the 
last  appointed  corporal,  appear  to  have  had  souls  above  retreat- 
ing, when  they  Were  overmatched  in  the  proportion  of  fifty,  or 
even  five  to  one  I  No ;  we  suspect  that  this  imputation  on  Mr. 
Jefferson's  courage  was  a  long-after  thought,  when  the  facts  had 
become  dim  enough  in  the  public  memory  to  be  readily  inter- 
woven with  the  fabulous.  At  all  events,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
see  why,  if  such  an  impression  did  contemporaneonsly  prevail, 
the  spirit  which  dictated  the  attack  on  his  official  career  and 
character,  omitted  this  from  the  list  of  its  "  charges !" 

Before  the  Legislature  again  convened  in  the  fall,  Mr. 
George  Nicholas's  colleague  Iroui  Albemarle  county  resigned 
his  seat,  "  to  place  Mr.  Jefferson  on  an  equal  ground  for  meet- 

'  looker't  JefRwioo,  toL  L  p.  162. 
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ing  the  inquiry,"  and  the  latter  received  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  electors,  lie  accepted  the  phice  with  a  single  object," 
and  determined  "  to  withdraw  when  tliat  should  be  accom- 
plished." '  When  the  day  fur  tlic  liearing  in  tlie  Legislature 
(December  19th)  arrived,  he  rose  in  Ids  pLice  and  avowed  his 
readiness  to  meet  any  charges  or  inqnirics.  Not  a  word  was 
heard  in  reply.  Mr.  George  Nicholas  was  absent."  Mr.  Jefler- 
son  then  read  tlie  objections"  received  from  him  and  Ids  own 
answers.  Nearly  every  member  present  liad  been  a  witness  of 
their  triitli,  and  knew  that  "  all  was  done  which  could  have 
been  done  "  bv  the  Governor.  'Die  House  of  DelcLrates  then,  at 
onct:^  without  a  word  of  opposition,  and  by  a  unatiiraom  vote, 
passed  the  following  resolution : 

**  Rmoitei^  That  the  rinosre  thanln  of  th«  Genenl  Anembly  be  givea  to  oar 
former  GoTemor,  Thonta  JefRmoB,  Bsqnire,  for  his  imfwrtial,  nprlght,  and  atten- 
tlTO  adminiBtradon of  the  powers  of  the  Executive,  whilst  iu  office;  popular  rumon 

giriiig  lomo  dcproc  of  crodfnee  by  moro  pointed  ftccu:«ationfl,  rondercil  it  npco«sary  to 
make  an  inquiry  into  \m  conduct,  and  delayed  that  retributioit  of  public  gratitude  fio 
emincQtlj  merited ;  but  that  conduct  ha-vlng  become  the  object  of  acmtiny,  tenfold 
valtie  to  added  to  the  approbatton  founded  on  a  cool  and  dein>eratedIfleiiflfli<Mi.  The 

Assembly  wish,  therefore,  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  declare  the  high  opinion 

which  they  oiilcrtiiiii  of  3fr.  Jefferson's  ability,  roetitudo,  and  integrity,  as  chief 
uiagistrite  of  tins  Commonwealth,  and  mean,  by  thus  publicly  avowing  their 
opinion,  to  obTiate  all  f%Uurt  and  remove  all  former  unmerited  censure." 

Tbc  Senate  stnick  out  the  words  printed  in  italics,  thns  vastlj 
improving  the  phraseology  and  good  taste  of  the  resolatioo, 
without  in  the  least  abridging  its  preyions  substance;  and  then 
unammausly  adopted  it  The  House  concurred,  and  thus  on 
the  19th  daj  of  December,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
maudy  adopted  by  both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly : 

"  Resolvtdy  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  General  Assembly  be  given  to  our 
former  Governor,  Thomas  JeflTerRon,  Esquire,  for  his  impartial,  upright,  and  atten- 
tive administration  wliiUt  in  ottice.  The  Assembly  wish,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
to  dedave  the  high  opinion  which  they  entertain  of  Mr,  Jeflbnon*e  ability,  recti* 
tode,  and  integrity,  as  chief  ma^strate  ni  thia  Gonunonwealth,  and  mean,  by  thoa 
pnbHoly  avowing  their  opiidon,  to  obTiate  and  to  remoTa  all  nnmerited  oentore.** 

It  is  duo  to  Georixe  Nicholas  to  say  that  In's  failure  to  pnsh 
the  inq^uiry  arose  solely  from  tlie  deliberate  coDYiction  that  he 

1  Jeflbncnto  Edmund  Baadolpb,  Sept.  16. 

•  Jeflbnmn'a  Wwln,  Oongreii  edition,  toL  is.  "p,  SIS. 
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bad  acted  liastily  and  in  tlie  wronar.  With  the  manly  frankness 
which  characterized  liim,  he  made  no  secret  of  this,  and  lie 
afterwards  dcchired  it  in  a  published  letter  to  the  world. 

Such  was  the  rise,  progress,  and  termination  of  an  affair — still 
trumpeted  to  the  world  as  an  "  impeachment" — but  which  did 
not  even  amount  to  an  ordinary  lei^iBlative  inquiry.  Nor  is  the 
difference  we  have  pointed  out  merely  technical,  or  one  only  of 
words.  A  legislative  inquiry  or  investigation  into  the  conduct 
of  a  government  official  is  generally  considered  a  matter  of 
course,  if  demanded  by  respectable  opponents.  The  upright 
officer  can  have  no  fear  of  fair  scrutiny  into  his  conduct.  But 
the  resolution  of  a  legislative  body  to  "impeach,"  and  their 
agreement  upon  charges  to  that  end,  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
tlie  finding  of  a  graod  jury.  It  presupposes  that  the  evidences 
of  guilt  are  strong  enough  to  make  public  justice  demand  that 
the  accuBed  be  put  upon  his  trial.  Tlie  House  then  makes 
itself  an  accuser,  and  the  Senate  tries.  We  arc  not  aware  that 
the  Virginia  Senate  had  anything  to  do  with  thu  case,  but  to 
pass  a  joint  resolution  of  thauks,  and  proclaim  their  unanimous 
opinion,  "  in  the  strongest  manner,"  not  only  of  the  rectitude 
but  ofheial  "ability"  and  "attentive  administration"  of  their 
late  Chief  Magistrate.  Never  did  an  official  accusation  end  more 
abortively — stand  more  self-condemned  and  disowned  in  eveiy 
quarter — and  never  was  a  vindication  more  triumphantly  com- 
plete. Qeorge  Nicholas  did  more  than  make  a  retraction.  lie 
became  one  of  the  staunchest  and  most  efficient  of  that  band  of 
devoted  personal  and  political  /riends  who,  long  before  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's star  rose  to  the  ascendant,  stood  by  him  through  good 
and  through  evil  report,  proud  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
leader.  Ko  Yiiginia  family  contributed  more  to  Mr.  Jefferson's 
personal  success,  than  the  powerful  family  of  the  Nicholases — 
powerful  in  talents,  powerful  in  probity,  powerful  in  their  num- 
bers and  their  union.  On  every  page  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  future 
political  histoiy,  lihe  names  of  George,  John,'  Wilson  Gary,  and 
Philip  Norbome  Nicholas,  are  conspicuous. 

'  Never  to  be  confounded  (as  luis  been  done  l)y  several  writers)  with  a  cousin  John 
NirhoKiii,  for  a  time  the  Clerk  of  Albemarle,  and  hence  often  designated  popalarlr  u 
"Clerk  John"  to  distingotnh  him  from  •  man  of  ten  timea  hia  capacity  and  standliur. 
The  latter  waa  stunetliiiM  popularly  designated  "  one-eyed  John,"  1m  having  lost  omw 
hiseyea. 
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Mr.  Jefferson  again  appointed  a  Plenipotentiary— Beasoos  for  declining— His  WWb 
■battered  noalth—IIiD  KetireflMnt— An  Accident— Writes  Notes  on  Yirginia— How  h» 
coHectcd  Materials — Character  of  the  Work — BuflTon's  nnd  Baynal'H  Tlieories — An 
Arithmetical  Argoment  considered— Jeflbrson'a  Ethnological  Bemarks — Slavery— 
Baligfon-^olocry— Xottar  to  Lafayette— To  Bdnnmd  Baadolpb— To  General  Waali- 
ington — De  Chastellox'a  Visit  to  Mi)nticello — Comments  on  his  Narrative — JcflTerson's 
Mechanical  Tastes — Dcclinen  to  attend  Legislature— Ma<1i<(>n"s  ('(imni<>nt*— Monroc'a 
Letter  to  him — Jefferson's  morbid  Sensibility — Occasion  of  it — iiiii  Wife's  Decline— 
doaing  Scene!  Jetttaon  leAiaea  to  appeal  to  Bympathy— Hta  WW»  Deatb— HIa 
Daughter's  Pescription  of  what  folluwed— Hb  Family  Repistor— Meracntos  of  the 
Dead — Smallpox— Mr.  Jefferson  appointed  Plenipotentiary  third  time— Reasons  for 
Aeeeptanoo— Propoaed  aa  Secretary  for  Foreign  AflUn— Bepairs  to  Phflade1phi»— 
Letter  to  Waahington  and  Reply — Awaits  an  Opportunity  to  sail  to  Karopc — Reasona 
for  not  procoedinir — L^-tftTJ  to  Epjx  s— Kli-cted  to  Conprcfsi—  Home  Occupations— 
A  Series  of  Family  Letters  commenced- Three  Letters  to  Martha  Jefferson— Congreio 
neet— Waabington*a  Be^gnatfon-^effenoo'a  Beport-^Ch^nnaa  of  Conunttteo  on 
Treaty  of  Peace — Reports  a  Committee  of  States— The  Plan  faila— Beporta  a  Honey 
Unit  and  a  Coinage — Reports  in  fhvor  of  Corarai**sioner8  of  Treasury — Reports  on 
Public  Indebtedness,  etc. — Cession  of  Northwest  Territory — Reports  Plan  of  Govern- 
awni  for  Wealmi  Tnrltovy— Pr>»eaedlnga  of  Congreaa  ttieraon— Beporta  Plan  for 
locating  and  dlHpnpinir  of  Public  Lands — Reports  Tnstnictions  for  Fon-ipn  Ministers — 
Leavea  Congress— His  undisputed  leadership  in  it — Was  he  a  Practical  Man— Did  he 
lide  or  gnldo  the  C^Brreot— CrlttilnttB  of  Opponenta— Proofe  flunlalied  by  bfo  fflstory— 
His  Manners  a  source  of  Error — His  pecaliar  Habits  of  Conversation— An  Anecdote— 
A  Description  by  his  Grandson— Clarendon's  Description  of  Hampden — Jefferson's  Cor- 
respondence with  Washington— On  Yirginia  Internal  Improvements — Washington  asks 
Jaflhnoa'a  Adrleo  eonoeniinf  Ctmimiatl  ■Jeflteaoa'a  Aaawar— Ibelr  PerMnal  Llt•^ 
Tiewa— Two  Lattaia  to  ItarOft  Jelhnoii--I>n  BlmUlera  aiid  ntten^ 

Pending  the  last  described  proceedings  iu  tlie  Yirginia 
Legislature,  the  national  Legislature  evinced  in  a  decided  man- 
ner how  little  Mr.  Jeflfcrson's  standing  had  been  impaired  in  the 
minds  of  hia  countrymen  generally,  by  the  events  we  have 
described.  Congress,  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  1781,  associated 
him  with  the  four  American  Plenipotentiaries  already  in  Europe 

(Adams,  Franklin.  Jay,  and  Laurens),  to  appear  and  treat  for 

aa 
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peace  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  at  the  proposed  Congress 

of  Vienna. 

But,  as  he  remarks  in  hb  Memoir,  the  same  reason  which 
had  inflnenced  him  on  a  previous  occasion  of  the  same  kind, 
obliged  him  still  to  decline."  This  was  the  health  of  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Jefferson  had  borne  her  fifth  child  in  the  preceding  l^'ovem- 
ber.  When  it  was  two  months  old,  she  had  fled  with  it  in  her 
arms  as  Arnold  approached  Richmond.  It  was  a  fine  healthy 
infant,  bnt  it  had  sickened  and  died  in  ApriL  The  constant  lia- 
bility of  her  hnsband  to  capture,  and  ber  necessarj  separation 
from  him  as  he  hovered  about  the  enemy,  added  to  the  distress- 
ing anxieties  of  the  wife  and  mother.  Then,  to  shatter  all  her 
remaining  strength  and  courage,  came  the  sudden  flight  before 
Tarleton,  and  the  horrors  of  ElkhilL  The  groans  and  ghastly 
forms  of  her  dying  servants  haunted  her  by  day  and  by  night 
The  conduct  of  the  Legislature,  and  an  accident  wbidi  befell 
her  husband  (presently  to  be  named),  brought  now  shocks,  and 
it  required  but  a  breath  more  to  extinguish  the  feeble  taper  of 
life. 

Mr.  Jefferson  nowhere,  that  we  are  aware,  intimates  such  a 
thing — for  reasons  which  will  by  and  by  be  more  apparent— 
but  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  compelled  to 
dedine  a  reflection  as  (Governor,  on  account  of  the  state  of  liis 
wife's  health,  if  for  no  other  reason.  It  demanded  immediate 
quiet,  and  freedom  from  excitement,  and  the  soothing  attentions 
of  her  hnsband,  to  even  briefly  prolong  her  life.' 

There  was  another  reason  which  would  have  prevented  Mr. 
Jefferson  from  leaving  Virginia  at  this  period,  had  the  previous 
one  not  existed.  Letters  from  him  to  Lafayette  and  Edmund 
riandolph,  show  that  he  regarded  it  as  incumbent  on  his  honor 
to  remain  at  liome  until  tlie  Legislative  inquiry  into  his  conduct 
was  formally  disposed  of ;  though  if  lie  imagined  it  wouhJ  end 
in  a  seriouB  attempt  lojpi'ove  anything  agaiiibt  hiiu,  he  imagined 

>  To  have  desired  Mr«.  Jeflferson  at  this  period  to  expose  hersflf  ami  her  two  remain- 
ing children  "to  the  dangers  of  the  sea  an«l  if  (  upture  by  Hrilisli  nhiv^  th«n  coveriog  the 
OMABi"  or  to  have  rf«nmf  her  to  remain  at  home,  separated  from  oer  husband  for  an 
faideftnlle  period  (and  she  had  not  a  male  bload*rdative  living),  whHi  Comwalliii  and 
Tarleton  were  ptill  roaming  like  beasts  of  prey  over  the  State— and  one  or  the  other  of 
these  alternative*  nit  roly  to  enable  her  husband  to  hold  an  office  (when  his  country  had 
three  acting  IMiMiipoti  iitiaric*  in  Kumpi'  to  appear  at  the  Coriitri-ss  of  Vit  nna  of  the  stamp 
of  Franklin,  Jay  an*!  Adams),  would  have  been,  in  our  judgment,  about  as  becoming  »M 
tte  fntnltons  taunt  ini^inuated  by  the  biogra|jhcr  of  anotiw  Mid  rival  atilmiBiani  la 
CMBBUMitiiig  on  Mr.  Jeflbraon's  reaaooa  for  decUning  1 
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wliat  probably  no  other  intelligent  man  in  the  State  did.  Bnt  the 
tmth  is,  concurring  circumstanceB  had  giyen  a  morbid  tone  to 
his  feelings  on  this  subject  We  shall  see  more  of  this  hereafter. 

It  has  been  stated  that  he  repaired  to  his  estate  of  Poplar 
Forest,  in  Bedford  oonn^,  dnriug  the  agitation  of  the  Dictator 
scheme.  The  election  of  General  Kelson  relieved  him  of  the 
necessity  of  leaving  that  retreat  nntil  the  health  of  bis  wife 
shonid  become  sufficiently  improved  to  make  a  return  to  Mon- 
ticello  desirable.  On  the  hast  day  of  tlie  month  (June),  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  received  contusions  wliich,  though 
they  did  not  prove  serious  enough  to  confmc  him  for  any  consi- 
derable length  of  time  to  his  bed,  or  even  strictly  to  his  house, 
prevented  liiui  from  horseback-riding,  or  from  long  journeys  in 
a  carriage,  for  a  number  of  weeks.* 

Mr.  Jeffei"8on  employed  this  confinement  in  preparing  replies 
to  a  set  of  inquiries  which  had  been  pro])Ounded  to  him  bv  the 
learned  ^farquis  of  Barb^-lVfarlx^is,  nominally  Secretary  of  the 
French  Legation  in  Philadelpliia,  but  perhaps  as  much  or  more 
than  his  principal,  De  la  Luzerne,  the  contidential  agent  of  his 
government  in  the  United  States.  Marbois's  inquiries  were 
made  in  coii-equence  of  orders  to  collect  the  important  statistics 
of  the  American  States;  and  furnishing  them  to  him,  therefore, 
was  rather  gratifying  the  wishes  <»f  a  national  ally  than  those  of 
a  mere  individual.  Mr.  Jefferson's  ans\vei*8,  with  some  addi- 
tions and  corrections  made  ])rincii)ally  in  the  winter  of  1782, 
constitute  the  work  subsequently  published  under  the  title  of 
"I^otes  on  Virginia." 

Tlie  rapidity  with  which  a  production  betraying  such  an 
amount  of  research,  and  more  particularly,  such  a  vast  amount 
of  personal  observation,  was  dashed  off,  would  seem  a  curious 
fact  in  the  life  of  a  man  who  had  hitherto  appeared  so  con- 
stantly engaged  in  public  affairs.  But  his  habits  of  microscopic 
observation — of  putting  the  minutest  discoveries  on  paper — and 
of  collecting  and  preserving  all  the  facts,  of  any  interest  to  him, 
foand  floating  in  Uie  oral  statements  or  transient  publications  of 

'  The  doctor  was  callcil  in  twice,  and  it  is  a  good  lUustration  of  the  currency  to  sar 
his  ft'c  f(ir  the  two  calls  was  £i;00!  But  what  particular  Hum  in  tpecU  this  rpjire.^ented. 
at  Uie  moment,  it  would  be  difflcalt  to  my  I  To  relieve  the  doctor  from  all  suspicion  of 
larfMnfiBR,  we  will  proelahn  fhat  amooff  the  entries  in  the  aeconnt  book  of  the  same  week, 
we  ftnd  tbe  fnllowinp::  "Pd.  fm-  c  hiokons  £30."  "Pd.  Mowly  for  S  quarts  brandy 
jtn  tt."  "  Pd.  fur  chickena  to  Judy  £iO  10«.,"  and  the  tame  day,  to  three  u  her  of  bu 
riavw,  for  elidliiu,  XfiO  8a  I 
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the  day — have  been  mentioned.  And  the  busiest  public  man 
who  ever  lived,  has  found  time  to  garner  up  an  immense 
amount  of  knowledge  on  any  chosen  topic — to  actually  make 
important  achievements  in  science — provided  he  has  adopted 
the  practice  of  making  them  the  amusements  of  his  spare  hours. 
Tliis  practice  rents  the  mind,  as  a  change  of  uiuvenK'nt  rests  the 
tired  muscle,  about  a&  readily  as  complete  inaction ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  provides  surer  amusement  to  an  active  and  grasping 
intellect.  There  is  more  substance  in  a  pleasure  which  tends 
incidentally  in  a  uscl'ul  direction;'  and  the  horse  that  lias 
strained  every  ligament  in  the  severe  race,  will  suffer  less  sore- 
ness and  stifleniug  if  walked  ircntly  about,  than  if  suffered  to 
sink  down  without  further  movement,  in  his  stable  ! 

This  train  of  remark  ai)plies  better  to  the  naturalist  (that  is, 
naturalist  in  his  amusements)  than  perhaps  to  any  other  person. 
When  he  escapes  from  his  business  olHce,  Irom  his  study,  trom 
the  lei^'islative  hall,  from  the  thick  and  eager  crowd,  and  goes 
forth  to  look  on  nature,  he  gazes  not  around  in  the  listlessness 
of  ignorance,  or  superficial  and  soon-satisfied  curiosity.  For 
him  all  nature  is  a  glorious  museum  of  exhaustless  and  never- 
palling  wonders.  For  him  there  is  not  an  animated  existence 
that  does  not  fill  some  fitting  chink  in  the  space  from  God  to 
the  worm.  For  him  there  is  not  one  solitary  plant  that  is  not 
an  object  of  beauty  in  itself,  and  that  would  not  detract  some- 
thing from  the  ])erfect  whole  if  removed.  For  him  every  rocky 
fossil  is  a  medal'  struck  by  Omnipotent  hand  to  |»erj>etuate  the 
history  <jf  dead  ages.  For  him  the  greater  and  lesser  lights  of 
the  heavens,  as  they  wheel  on  mystically  in  their  eternal  orbits, 
utter  such  harnu»nies  tis  Zoroiister  and  the  Magi  heard  them 
uttering,  in  the  dawn  of  the  ages. 

Kot  a  step  can  the  true  naturalist  take,  not  a  sound  can  he 
hear,  not  a  glance  can  he  give  with  his  eye,  without  discovering 
some  more  or  less  revealed  part  of  a  wondrous  and  connected 
machinery,  indissolulile  in  every  part,  perfect  in  every  part, 
marvellous  aud  beautiful  iu  everj  pai't.   The  knowledge  which 

>  Far  lie  it  frnm  iis  to  ofTcr  dfsresppct  to  that  very  "i^pe  aphorism  (if  not  ottered  by 
Solon  or  f^dTifnriiH,  wiw  onouyh  for  ••ithfr  of  them  !)  th;it  "all  wurk  aiul  ri<>  pLiv  makes 
J&ck  a  (iuH  l)oy" — alli.-it  we  <iinff  tonac  iiUHly  to  our  proposition  in  the  tcvt.  We  would 
like  to  know  if  the  nncckled  trout  or  the  woodcock  for  supper  docs  not  give  subatamet  tc 
flie  dav'8  sport  in  fisninff  or  banting  !  Verb.  tap. 

*  Wc  Turgot  who  flm  conceived  the  floe  idea  of  compering  foeaile  to  medals. 
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drinks  in  these  things  sees  order,  and  purpose,  and  unity,  and  a 
glorious  framing  liaml,  where  ignorance,  or  that  poor  knowledge 
which  grasps  only  the  j)ractical  concerns  of  life,  finds  only  con- 
fusion, or  chance,  or  sources  of  lamentation,  or  worthless  sliards 

to  be  trodden  uj>on. 

Tiie  character  of  Mr.  Jeffersoirs  Notes  on  Virginia  is  too 
well  known  to  require  very  extended  comment.  As  a  well 
digested  general  exposition  of  the  natural  history,  statistics,  and 
important  systems  of  a  State,  we  know  of  no  preceding  wurk, 
within  the  same  compass,  that  compares  with  it.  The  Virginian 
who  should  now  seek  the  best  description  of  the  physical  cha- 
racteristics of  his  country,  and  of  at  least  the  foiuidation  of  all 
its  63'stcms,  would  probably  still  turn  to  this  work,  written 
between  seventy  and  elglity  years  ago,  when  there  were  no  rail- 
roads— when  scarcely  turnpike-roads  or  highways  of  any  kind 
penetrated  vast  regions  of  the  State — when  Indians  yet  jios- 
sessed  extensive  portions  of  it — when  no  newspapers  were  juib- 
lished  out  of  capitals  or  large  cities — when  it  was  about  as 
serious  an  undertakini]:  to  surmount  the  most  westerly  of  those 
chains  of  mountains  which  are  in  the  middle  of  Virginia  and 
to  reach  the  banks  of  the  two  Kenhawas  and  the  other  eastern 
afHuents  of  the  Ohio,  as  it  would  now  be  for  a  Viiginian  to  sur- 
mount the  Hocky  Mountains,  and  penetrate  to  the  vales  where 
*'  rolls  the  Oregon." 

The  style  of  the  Notes  is  concise,  vigorous,  and  bimj)le,  occa- 
sionally rising,  "svhere  the  topic  solicits  it,  into  j>assages  of  great 
beauty.  The  descriptions  of  the  passage  of  the  Potomac  through 
the  Blue  Kidge,  of  the  Big  Butialo  of  Indian  tradition,  and 
some  others,  are  instances  of  this,  which  have  been  familiarized 
to  American  readers  by  innumerable  publications.  Of  compact 
argument  presented  in  language  having  the  freshness  of  narra- 
tion, and  set  off  now  and  then  by  felicitous  and  absolutely 
clinching  illustrations,  there  are  numerous  examples.  As  a 
whole,  perhaps,  no  book  of  statistics  was  ever  more  pleasingly 
or  viijorouslv  written. 

It  now  raises  a  smile  to  peruse  the  earnest  and  long  array  of 
facts  and  arguments  with  which  Buflbn's  then  recent  theory  of 
animal  degeneracy  in  America,  and  the  Abbe  Baynal's  super- 
added one  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  man  of  Euroj>e  transplanted 
to  America,  are  combated.   Kaynals  assertion  that  America 
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has  not  produced  "one  good  poet,  one  able  mathciiuitician,  one 
man  of  genius  in  a  single  art  or  a  single  science,"  '  is  met  with 
the  Ibllowiug  animated  rejoinder : 

**  *  America  hM  not  yet  prodaoed  one  good  poet*  When  wo  dudl  have  ezleled 

as  a  people  lonj^  us  the  Greeks  did  bof<ire  thoy  produced  a  Homer,  the  Romans  a 
Viriril,  tfic  FriMioh  a  Rucine  iiinl  Voltaire,  t!ie  English  a  Shakspcare  and  Milton, 
ahould  this  reproach  be  still  true,  we  will  inquire  from  what  uafrieudly  causes  it  has 
proceeded,  that  the  other  countries  of  Europe  and  quarters  of  the  earth  shall  not  have 
imcribed  any  name  in  the  roll  of  poet&  Bat  ndther  haa  America  prodoeed  *  one 
able  mathonintician,  one  man  of  genius  in  a  art  or  a  single  science.'    In  war 

WO  have  produced  a  Wa>)iin£rton,  whose  memory  will  be  adored  while  liViorty  shall 
hafe  votaries,  whose  name  shall  triumph  over  time,  and  will  in  future  ages  assume 
ita  Jnat  station  among  the  most  celebrated  worthies  of  the  world,  when  that 
wretched  philoaophy  shall  be  foigotten  which  wodd  haTo  arranged  him  among  the 
degeneracies  of  nature.  In  phyncs  we  have  produced  a  Franitlin,  than  whom  BO 
ono  of  the  pn  «ont  age  has  made  more  important  discoverief",  nor  has  enricheJ 
philosophy  with  more,  or  more  ingenious  solutions  of  the  phenomena  of  nature 
We  have  supposed  Mr.  Bittenhonse  seoond  to  no  astronomer  liirfng;  that  in  genius 
be  most  be  the  first,  becanse  he  is  self'taught.  As  an  artist  he  has  exhibited  as 
great  a  proof  of  mechanical  genius  as  the  world  has  ever  produced.  He  has  not 
indeed  madf  a  world ;  but  ho  lias  by  imitation  approached  nearer  its  Maker  than 
any  man  who  has  lived  from  tlie  creation  to  this  day*  As  in  philosophy  and  war, 
SO  In  gOTemment,  in  oratory,  in  painting,  in  the  plastie  art,  we  might  show  that 
America,  though  bnt  a  diUd  of  yesterday,  has  already  given  hopeful  prooISi  of 
genius,  as  well  as  of  the  nobler  kinds,  which  arouse  the  best  feelings  of  man,  whioh 
call  him  into  action,  which  piibstantinte  his  freedom,  and  conduct  him  to  liappiocSB^ 
as  of  the  subordluuic,  which  serve  to  amuse  him  only.  •  a  •  • 
We  therefore  suppose,  that  this  re|woach  is  as  n^just  ss  it  Is  unkind :  and  that,  of 
the  geniuses  which  adorn  the  present  age,  America  contributes  its  fhU  share.  For, 
comparing  it  with  those  countries  where  genius  is  most  cultivated,  where  are  the 
most  excellent  models  for  art,  and  «cart"oldinLr-'  fur  the  attainment  of  science,  as 
France  and  England  for  instance,  we  calculate  thus :  The  United  States  contains 
three  millions  of  InhsWtants;  Franco  twenty  ndllions;  and  the  BriUsh  idaads  ten. 

^  This  remark  occurs  in  Raynal's  **Hi*Unre  PhUotophiipu  dea  EttMiatemen»  tt  du 
Commerce  dea  Eitrcpien$  dam  let  deux  Inde$"  publiHhed  about  1774,  and  which  when  the 
Notes  were  written,  continued  to  attract  eon>ii(icrable  notice. 

A  number  nf  humorous  encounters  took  place  between  the  learned  Abbu  and  I>r. 
FratikUti  on  the  .viuhject  of  this  diq»arsging  theoiy.  Jeflbrsco  thuB  (long  aflerwaid) 
gave  an  account  of  one  of  them : 

"  Dr.  Franklin  had  a  party  to  dine  with  him  one  day  at  Passy,  of  whom  one  half 
were  Americans,  the  other  haff  French,  and  ara<mg  the  hMt  was  the  Abb^.  During  the 
dinner  be  got  on  Ids  fkrorite  theory  or  tiie  degmieney  of  anlmsls,  and  even  of  man,  in 
Amcrira,  and  urged  it  with  \m  usual  clorinence.  The  Doctor  at  len>?th  noticing  the  acci- 
dental stature  and  position  of  hi-*  guest-*,  at  table,  *Come,'  says  he,  'M.  I'Abbi',  let  as 
try  this  qu^'stiou  by  tliL-  fuel  befon-  us.  W'c  an*  lu-ro  one  half  Americans,  and  one  half 
French,  and  it  happens  that  the  .Vmericaos  have  placed  themselves  on  one  side  of  the 
table,  and  our  French  friends  are  on  the  other.  Let  both  parties  rise,  and  we  will  see  on 
wUch  side  nature  has  degenerated.'  It  happened  that  his  American  guests  were  Car' 
miehael,  Harmer,  Humphrevs,  and  others  or  the  finest  stature  and  form ;  whHe  those  of 
the  other  side  were  remarkably  diminutive,  and  the  Abbi'  himself  particularly,  was  a 
mere  shrimp.  He  parried  the  appeal,  however,  by  a  complimentary  adoiiji^iiun  (if  excep- 
tions, auioii;^'  which  the  Doctor  iiimself  WiaacoOSpiOttOOaone." 

'  In  the  construction  of  liis  orrery. 
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We  produce  a  Waahiogton,  a  Franklin,  a  Rittenbouse.  France  then  should  have 
half  a  doien  in  each  of  tbne  linei,  and  Great  Britain  lialf  tliat  nomber,  equally 
eminent.** 

This  aritlimetical  style  of  argument  is  higlily  cliaiacteristic 
of  its  author,  and  perhaps  was  as  well  put  a3  any  other  would 
have  been  as  an  answer  to  the  ini]>udent  Frenchman ;  but,  we 
confess,  we  have  great  doubts  whether  it  was  very  sound  in 
logic.  We  think  it  more  than  probable  that  our  country  will 
never  produce  a  Shaksj)eare  or  a  Milton,  and  certainly  never  a 
Homer.  Tlierc  is  very  small  chance  tliat  Europe  will  produce 
a  AVashiugton.  But  this,  shouUl  it  be  so,  we  apprehend,  will 
furnish  no  proof  of  intellectual  Inferiority  on  either  side.  It 
will  onlv  show  lliat  those  ethnoloi/ic  and  other  circumstances 
— those  peculiar  phiises  in  civilization — which  develop  llomere, 
and  Shakspeares,  and  Miltons,  and  AVashingtons,  are  not  at 
work,  while  minds  of  quite  as  "broad  and  ain}»le  pinion"  may 
still  be  active  in  other  realms  of  thought  or  action.  Wliilc 
England  has  produced  such  names  as  the  above,  and  her  Uacons 
and  Newtons  in  addition,  she  never  has  produced  one  really 
transcendent  oiator.  She  has  produced  unrivalled  debaters  like 
Fox,  splendid  declaimers  like  Chatham,  and  niagiiificent  oratori-  - 
cal  xnriicr.-i  like  Burke.  But  she  has  made  no  a]»})roach  to  a 
Demosthenes,  nor  scarcely,  in  our  opinion,  to  a  Mirabeau.  She 
has  had  ten  thoasand  parliamentary  speakers  wlio  excelled  Pat- 
rick Ifenry  in  information,  wisdom,  logic,  nearly  everything— 
but  if  she  has  had  one  such  truly  lyrical  orator,  one  man  capa- 
ble like  him  of  sweeping  along  the  feelings  of  his  hearers  as  the 
tempest  sweeps  along  the  forest  leaves  on  its  wing,  we  kiiuw  not 
who  that  man  was.  Yet  Patrick  Henry  would  be  a  good  deal 
more  misplaced,  a  good  deal  more,  in  nautical  j^lirase,  out  of  his 
latitude,  in  the  English  Parliament,  than  would  Bed  Jacket  or 
Logan  in  the  American  Congress  !  America  has  had  no  gradual 
growth  in  civilization,  from  a  barbaric  origin,  presenting  those 
varying  stages  or  phases  of  development  favorable  to  certain 
exhibitions  of  mind.  We  are  inclined  to  subscribe  \o  Mr. 
Macaulay's  theory  (if  the  theory  was  original  with  Mr.  Macau- 
lay),  that  poetry  is  the  peculiar  fruit  of  a  middle  point  between 
barbarism  and  cultivation — that  it  breaks  out  like  springs  from 
hill-sides,  when  mind  first  begins  to  feel  and  assert  its  superiority 
over  thews  and  sinews,  and  before  after-training  has  shorn  away 
its  wild,  native  vigor,  in  shearing  away  its  redundancies.  We 
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shall  never,  tlien,  liavo  a  Homer.  Patrick  Henry's  lost  produc- 
tions were  our  nearest  approach  to  tlie  Iliad!  Yet,  if  our  nation 
sprouted  from  the  side  of  anotlier,  after  its  great  poetic  age  liad 
passed — if  our  utilitarianism  is  even  more  complete  (because 
more  necessary) — tliere  are  imaginative  traces  in  tlic  offshoot' 
which  arc  not  found  in  the  parent  stem.  The  utilitarianism  of 
England  is  that  of  one  fixcdl}*  ordered  workshop,  where  each 
man  works  for  his  particular  wages  and  expects  no  more.  Ours 
is  the  struggle  of  a  people,  each  craving  opulence,  each  expect- 
ing to  beget  Governors  and  Presidents.  Our  scramble,  instead 
of  beiiig  carried  on  amidst  the  clang  of  trip-hammers  and  the 
buzz  of  spinning-jennies,  and  within  factory  walls,  is  carried  on 
by  the  shores  of  great  inland  seas,  on  which  the  armadas  of 
England  might  ride — by  rivers,  single  ones  of  which  would 
cross  and  recross  England  more  than  ten,  more  than  twenty 
times  from  ocean  to  ocean — under  mountains  on  the  sides  of 
which  tlie  loftiest  of  Knjrland  would  barelv  form  the  usual  cones 
and  knobi^  of  great  mountains.  As  tliese  surroundings  im]>res>^ed 
the  mental  structure  of  the  Iroquois  and  Algonquin — as  they 
im2>re<sc<l  llie  mental  structure  of  Logan  and  Red  Jacket — so 
have  they  in  some  ])art  impressed  the  mental  stnicture  of  the 
Anglo- American.  Perhaps  a  strong  infusion  of  Celtic  blood 
has  helped  along  the  cliange.  At  all  events,  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can is  a  verv  different  animal  from  his  English  ancestors.  He 
is  less  staid  ami  plodding,  more  excitable.  Anglo-American 
writers  and  speakers  appeal  oftener  to  the  feelings  and  to  the 
imagination.  They  aspire  oftener  to  the  picturesque  and  the 
grand,  and  failing  to  find  the  last  in  the  subject,  or  in  them- 
selves, they  sometimes  attempt  to  supply  its  place  by  exaggera- 
tions of  language. 

Our  orators  and  writers  of  every  stamp  differ,  then,  from 
those  of  England.  This  divergence  may  increase ;  we  believe  it 
will  never  diminish.  Our  material  and  psychological  wants 
call  for  exertions  in  different  fields  of  intellectual  labor.  Oar 
tones  of  thought,  onr  modes  of  expression,  and  even  our  lan- 
guages are  coming  to  vary.  Onr  political  exigencies,  onr 
social  stmctnres,  call  for  different  kinds  of  talent,  or,  at  least, 
different  modes  of  mental  activity.  It  cannot  be  just,  then,  to 
make  either  nation  the  standard  to  judge  the  other  by,  in  great- 
ness or  even  in  good  taste.  Each  mnst,  nltiinately,  be  a  law 
nnto  itself.  We  had  a  colonial  political  party  long  after  onr 
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final  political  separation  Iroui  England.  Wc  yet  have,  and  are 
likely  to  liave,  for  an  age  to  come,  a  colonial  literary  party,  a 
colonial  class  of  kleologiats  generally.  With  such,  to  change 
from  the  olden  standards — to  cease,  for  example,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Shaks[)eare  and  ^lilton,  i.-,  if  in  Ef)gl:ui<K  "improve- 
mcat,"  or,  at  all  events,  the  necessary  change  wnaiirht  hy  the 
advance  of  human  all'airs;  in  America,  it  is  provincialism  and 
vulgarity.  A  new  word  a<lded  to  the  Language  in  England  (a 
thing  of  constant  occurrence)  is,  if  the  authority  bo  pretty  good, 
a  mere  growth  of  the  "English  undetiled  in  America,  intro- 
duced liv  ahler  and  better  authoritv — it  is  an  "Americanism*' 
— to  be  shunned  with  hori'or  by  the  literary  purists  I  To  go  but 
a  little  wuv  hack,  En-'land  has  chanixed  as  mucli  l'n»m  the  i^oetry 
of  Dr3'dcn  an«l  Po])e,  as  much  from  the  pnxse  of  Swift  and 
Addison,  as  much  iVom  ihc  parliamentary  style  of  Ciiatham  and 
Burke,  as  we  have;  indeed,  in  parliamentary  style,  they  have 
chanfred  far  ?/iost.  AVe  are  not  thruwin;/  awav  our  literary 
birthright  any  more,  then,  than  Enghunl.  Whether  we  are 
making  a  worse  exeliaiiu'e  is  another  question.  Every  nation, 
out  of  its  intellectual  swaddling  cdothes,  must  be  its  own  stan- 
dard ;uid  its  own  judge.  The  tastes  of  England  and  i'rauce  do 
not  correspond.  Neither  of  these  corrcs]u.iid  M-ith  those  of 
Gernuuiy.  Italy  |»resents  still  anollier  uutiunal  taste.  The 
Orient  still  another.  Men  might  as  well  fall  disjuiting  which  is 
hiherently  the  most  laaiitilul  color,  the  green  of  the  leaves,  the 
blue  of  the  sky,  the  crimson  of  the  llowers,  or  the  goM  tint  of 
the  sunset!  In  tliis  view,  Mr.  Jelferson's  arithmetical  rule 
seems  to  us  inapplicable  and  preposterous. 

To  return  from  this  long  digression.  There  are  other  ethno- 
logical renuirks  contained  in  the  Notes  on  Virginia — sucii  as 
comparisons  between  the  European,  Indian,  and  Negro  races 
— whicli  possess  much  interest.  Distinctions  between  the 
white  and  red  race  are  clearly  pointed  out;  but  the  author  con- 
siders the  Indian  originally,  or  un<ler  equal  circumstances,  equal 
to  the  European,  intellectually  and  physically.  The  Atrican  he 
considi'rs  inferior  "  in  the  endowiiK  nts  both  of  body  and  mind 
but  he  hazards  this  opinion  "  with  great  diilidence/*  and  haz- 
ards it  .Id  a  "  suspicion  only."  ' 

•  TlWM  views  aro  r»  poatcd  by  Mr.  JeDrereon  in  a  !cU<?r  to  the  Marquis  de  rbast»'lliix. 
Imw  7th,  1785.   He  aays :  "  I  believe  the  Indian  to  be  in  body  and  mind  equal  to  the 
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ITis  hostility  to  African  slavery  is  earnestly,  vehemently 
expresse-l  ;  and  he  avows  the  opinion  embodied  in  the  '*  kept 
back''  plan  of  the  Law  llcvigers*  in  1779  (and  which  he  reiterated 
forty  years  after  writing  these  IS^otes,  in  his  Memoir),  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  two  races  to  live  equally  free  in  the  same 
government — that  nature,  habit,  opinion,  had  drawn  indelible 
lines  of  distinction  between  them  — that,  accordingly,  eman- 
cipation and  "  deportation  "  (colonization)  should  go  hand  in 
hand — and  that  these  processes  should  be  gradual  enough  to 
make  proper  provi?:ions  for  the  blacks  in  their  new  country,  and 
fill  their  places  in  this  with  free  white  laborers.' 

Some  views  are  advanced  on  the  subject  of  religious  tolera- 
tion, which  have  been  frequently  misconstrued  into  an  open  and 
direct  attack  on  religion.  After  describing  the  terrible  penal- 
ties deni.oniceil  by  the  English  and  Virginia  laws  against  Athe- 
ists, Unitarians,  Polytheists,  etc.  (and  in  evident  allusion  to  the 
phraseology  of  the  Yirginia  Act  of  1705,  c.  i>U),  he  says  : 

"The  error  teems  not  sufflcieotly  eradicated,  tbat  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
as  wi'U  as  the  acts  of  the  t)ody,  are  sut)joct  to  the  coercion  of  the  luws.  But  onr 
rulers  can  have  no  authority  over  such  natural  right.«,  only  as  we  have  submitted  to 
tJiem.  The  rights  of  conscience  we  never  Eubmittcd,  we  could  not  submit.  Wo  are 
aosverable  for  them  to  oar  God.  The  legitimate  powers  of  gOTemment  §xUnd  lo 
hvch  act*  ctUjf  as  are  injuriom  to  others.  But  it  doct  me  no  ti^fwy  far  in</  nei<jkhor 
to  nay  thrrc  <trr  tirrnty  goiU^  or  no  Ood.  It  neither  pickx  my  jmclcet  nor  lr,  ak  x  my 
leg.  If  it  be  >.iid  his  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice  cannot  be  relied  on,  reject  it 
then,  and  be  the  stigma  on  him.  Constraint  may  make  him  worse  by  making  him 
a  hypocrite,  but  it  will  nerer  make  him  a  truer  man.  It  may  llx  him  obstinately 
in  hi^  errors,  but  will  not  cure  them.  Reason  and  free  inquiry  are  the  only 
effectual  agents  against  error.  Give  a  loose  to  them,  they  will  support  the  true 
religion,  by  bringing  every  false  one  to  their  tribunal,  to  tlie  test  of  their 
loTeetii^on.  They  are  the  natoral  enemiei  of  error,  and  of  emv  only.** 

The  sentences  placed  in  italics — and  which  contain  the  snp- 

white  man.  I  hare  snppoBod  the  Mack  man,  in  his  prc.'=icnt  ^tate,  might  not  b<>  go  ;  but 
it  would  be  hazardous  to  aillrm,  that,  equally  cultivated  for  a  few  generations,  he  would 
not  become  so." 

*  Jefferson,  Wythe  and  Pendleton. 

*  This  is  the  lancrnajre  ofthe  Memoir.  The  following  Is  from  the  ITotes : 

"  It  will  probably  be  a,«koil,  Why  not  retain  and  incorporate  the  blarks  into  the  State, 
and  thus  save  the  e'xpense  of  !Jiiii]>Iyinjf  by  iniportation  nf  white  pettier^,  the  vacancies 
they  will  I'-avo?  Deep  rootoil  prejuiliciM  tnlortiiined  by  the  whites;  Xvn  xh'tm&ad  rerob 
lections,  by  the  blacks,  of  the  injuries  they  h;ive  sustained;  new  provocations:  the  reaj 
distinctions  which  nature  has  made  ;  and  many  other  ciroomslances,  will  du  i<le  us  into 

Sartles,  and  produce  oonvulsiona,  which  will  probably  nerer  end  but  in  the  externu'na* 
on  of  the  one  or  the  other  race.  To  these  ol^ectloBS,  wUeh  are  political,  may  be 
added  others,  which  are  physical  and  moral." 

*  See  Chap.  vi.  p.  227,  of  this  volume. 
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posed  attack  on  religion — most  obvionsly  moan,  in  their  connec- 
tion, simply  that  my  neighbor's  irreligion  will  do  me  no  injury 
in  a  legal  or  political  sense,  and  that  consequently,  it  is  not  a 
proper  subject  of  legislative  penalties.  It  was  to  clearly  take 
this  distinction  between  a  moral  wrong  and  a  legal  wrong,  tliat 
Mr.  Jefferson  used  the  illustration  which  lias  provoked  so  much 
criticism.  He  meant  to  say,  and  only  to  say,  that  a  ueiglibor's 
religious  error  does  me  no  injury  that  law  can  properlj^  take 
cognizance  of,  as  for  example,  snch  physical  injories  as  breaking 
my  leg  or  stealing  my  purse. 

Otlier  religious  criticisms,  some  of  them  specious  at  first 
bluah,  and  others  baldly  ridiculous — not  one  of  them  making  an 
approach  to  convicting  the  author  of  any  intended  attack  on 
religion,  or  of  a  covert  sneer  exhibiting  (after  the  meaner  fashion 
of  Gibbon),  malevolence  without  courage — were  levelled  at 
the  "  Notes,"  in  various  publications.  We  will  allude  to  these 
fully  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  this  narrative. 

While  the  Notes  disclose  great  familiarity  with  a  large  range 
of  sciences,  they  touch  others  where  the  author,  not  being  in 
advance  of  his  own  times,  is  necessarily  far  behind  the  present 
ones.  Tn  geology  especially,  it  is  amusing  to  observe  this  keen- 
sighted  observer,  groping  about,  blundering  and  puzzled,  among 
the  nascent  theories  uf  that  science.* 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  extend  comments  on  this 
work;  an^we  dismiss  it  with  the  remark,  that  though  super- 
seded in  some  departments  by  the  further  advance  of  knowledge, 
it  will  yet  richly  repay  perusal — will  always  remain  a  monu 
ment  of  industry  and  vigorous  thought — and  a  model  for  a  com 
pact  description  of  a  commonwoaltli. 

The  latter  part  of  1781,  Mr.  Jetrerson  remained  in  strict  re 
tirement,  watching  over  the  health  of  his  wife,  and,  it  must  be 
confe««cd,  brooding  gloomily  over  the  indignity  which  had  been 
offered  him  in  the  Legislature.   To  Lafayette,  who  had  been 

*  Rejecting  the  refemiee  of  the  palscontolo^cal  phenomena  witnessed  in  moontaina 
to  aNoachian  or  othT  delage,  or  the  inference,  based  on  Voltaire's  false  facta,  that  shells 
are  penerated  anil  prow  in  rocks  disconncctea  from  animal  bodies — he  also  cnndeinned 
that  theory  of  ii])tu":iviil  which  tho  learned  world  have  since  (from  vastly  ext.  n  ied 
fipliortiinities  of  invcstitration)  Hfttlcd  upon  as  the  true  one.  In  a  Icttrr  to  Mr.  I!itt4^n- 
h'lU'Jc  in  178C,  an<l  in  another  to  Charles  Thomson  in  1787,  ho  appears  as  iii'  tr  lul'ius  and 
bewildered  as  ever,  and  so,  we  doabt  not,  ho  alwuv!^  remained.  Indeed,  Ue^iidci^  a  few 
geiwral  inqairies  ia  Um  Innacy  of  the  science,  we  do  not  find  that  he  ever  paid  much 
•ttention  to  it.  B»  N«nM  to  liare  been  di^'^iisted  with  the  boldness  of  its  niisapported 
tlieories,  and  thetefore  not  to  have  kept  up  with  that  developmeiit  <rf  JiMite  whiek  hav 
toallj,  fta  the  JndgmeBt  of  the  leanedt  estabi^ed  thoee  tteoilea. 
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made  flic  clianuel  of  conveyance  to  coniniimiciito  to  h'un  his  late 
appointment  aj>  a  foreign  minister,  and  who  had  accompanied 
that  comnmnication  with  >«nne  ohligiug  offers  of  perboual  service 
in  France,  he  wrote  Augubt  4lii : 

*'  I  lose  an  opportunity,  the  only  one  I  erer  liad,  and  perhaps  ever  ahtJl  hvn, 
of  conibiiiing  pnblio  service  witli  private  gratification,  of  sceinj?  owintrics  wlio?e 
irapruTciuciu^  in  science,  in  art«,  and  in  cirilizatiou,  it  baa  been  iny  fortune  to 
admire  at  a  distance,  bat  never  to  see,  nud  at  the  same  time  of  lending  some  aid 
to  R  cause,  vbich  has  been  banded  on  from  Us  first  organisation  to  its  present 
stage,  by  ever;  effort  of  which  my  }>oor  facaldes  were  capable.  These,  boweTer, 
have  not  been  euch  as  to  give  sat i.x faction  to  some  of  my  conntrymen,  and  it  bns 
become  necessary  for  me  to  remain  in  the  State  till  a  later  period  in  the  present 
year,  than  is  consistent  with  au  acceptance  of  nhut  has  been  offered  me.  The 
independence  of  prirate  life  under  the  protection  of  republican  laws  will,  I  hope, 
yield  me  the  happiness  iVom  which  no  slaTO  !•  so  remote  as  the  minister  of  n 
commonwealth.*' 

He  wrote  Edmund  Randolph,  JSeptemher  IGth: 

"Were  it  possible  for  mc  to  determine  again  to  enter  Into  public  buriness,  there 
is  no  appointment  whatovor  which  would  have  l»ecn  so  npreeablc  to  mc.  But  I 
have  taken  my  liual  leave  of  everything  of  that  nature.  1  have  returned  to  my 
farm,  my  family  and  books,  from  which  I  think  nothing  will  ever  more  separate  me. 
A  desire  to  leave  public  office  with  a  reputation  not  more  blotted  than  it  has 
deserred,  will  oblige  mc  to  emerge  at  the  next  session  of  our  As.<emblr,  and  per- 
haps to  accept  a  sent  in  it.  But  as  I  go  with  a  angle  object,  I  ahall  withdraw  when 
that  shall  be  accomplished." 

Soon  after  the  batUe  of  Yorktown,  he  addressed  General 
Washington  in  terms  expressing  his  continued  warm  respect  and 
affection : 

MoHTiCTLLO,  October  2S£A,  1781. 

Siu, — I  hope  it  will  not  be  unacceptattlc  to  your  Excellency  to  roc»'ive  the 
congratulations  of  a  private  individual  oa  your  return  to  your  native  country,  and, 
above  all  things,  on  the  important  success  which  has  attended  it  Great  as  this  has 
been,  however,  it  can  scarcely  add  to  the  affection  with  which  we  have  looked  up 
to  you.  And  if,  in  the  minds  of  any.  the  motives  of  gratiftido  to  our  good  allies 
wore  not  .sufficiently  apparent,  tho  i  they  have  borne  in  this  action  must  amply 
evince  them.  Notwithtiluuding  the  state  of  perpetual  (/t-cr«pi<iM2e  to  which  I  am 
unfortunately  reduced,  I  should  certainly  have  done  myself  the  honor  of  paying 
my  respects  to  yon  personally;  but  I  apprehend  these  visits,  which  arc  meant  by 
ns  88  marks  of  our  attachment  to  you,  muH  interfere  with  the  n^gtil^tion^  of  a 
camp,  and  bo  particularly  tucoQvciuent  to  one  whose  time  is  too  precious  to  be 
wasted  in  ceremony. 

I  beg  you  to  beUeve  me  among  the  sinoerest  of  those  who  subecribe  tfaeniselTe% 
your  ExceUency*s  most  obedient,  and  moat  humble  servant' 

>  Thii  letter  appears  flrst  published  in  the  Congress  Edition  of  his  Works. 
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Tiie  word  decrepitudo,''  in  tljc  prcccdinij:,  must  be  a  mis- 
print. Mr.  Jefferson  was  laVjoriiitr  under  no  <h  ci-'pifu^le  ^  his 
health  was  perfectly  £r<^od.  But  his  witVV  liealth  Lravo  him 
perpetual  soUcitttdd^  and  this,  we  conjecture,  was  tlie  word 
intended. 

In  the  spritii^  ot*  1782,  the  learned  and  accomplished  Major- 
General,  the  Jilarquis  de  Chastellux — one  of  the  commanders 
of  th.e  French  army  in  America,  one  of  the  forty  members  of  the 
French  Academy,  etc. — paid  a  visit  to  Monticello,  In  his  sub- 
sefpiently  puldi.^iied  Travels  in  North  America,  the  Marquis  thus 
describes  his  observations  and  impressions  at  Mr.  Jefferson's 
residence : 

*   *   "  The  oonrenation  continued,  and  brought  ua  inaendbly  to  the  foot  of 

thf  inotinfiiiii-:.  On  tlio  .'tiuniiit  of  ono  of  tlicm,  wc  discovered  tlic  liou.io  of  Mr, 
Jcfl'orson,  wiiich  Htaiids  prct'iiiiricnt  in  tlH  so  n'tiromonts ;  it  wa.s  him«olf  who  built 
it,  and  preferred  this  situation ;  for,  ulliiough  be  possessed  considerable  propertj 
in  the  neighborfaood,  there  wm  nothing  to  prevent  him  fW>m  fixing  his  reridence 
friieveTer  be  thought  proper.  But  it  wm  a  debt  nature  owed  to  a  phOoeopher,  and 
a  man  of  tasfo,  fliat  in  his  own  possessions  he  pIiohM  find  n  ?pot  whcro  lie  iiiip:lit 
best  study  and  enjoy  her.  He  call^  his  house  ^fon^iccllo  (in  Italian,  J.ittfc  Moun- 
tain),  a  Tery  modest  title,  for  it  is  situated  upon  a  wry  lofty  one,  but  which 
announces  the  owner*8  attachment  to  the  language  of  ItalT;  and,  above  allt  to  tlie 
fine  art«,  of  which  that  coutitry  was  the  cradle,  and  is  still  the  aajlum.  As  I  had 
no  further  occasion  for  a  cuiilo,  I  ficparatod  from  the  Iri>hnian;  and  after  ascending 
by  a  tolerably  commodious  road,  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  we  arrived  at 
MoKtieella.  This  house,  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  architect,  and  often  one 
of  the  workmen.  Is  rather  elegant,  and  in  the  Italian  taste,  ihongh  not  without 
&dlt;  it  oondsts  of  one  large  square  pavilion,  the  entrance  of  which  is  by  two 
portico-:,  ornRmcnted  with  pillars.  T!m'  <,'round  floor  consists  chiefly  of  a  very  large, 
lofty  saloon  which  is  to  be  decorated  entirely  in  the  antique  style ;  above  it  is  a 
Bhrary  of  the  ssme  form ;  two  small  wings  with  only  a  ground  floor  and  attic  story, 
ate  Joined  to  this  pavilion,  and  commonioate  with  the  kitchen,  oflioes,  etc,  wliieh  will 
form  a  kind  of  basement  story,  ever  which  runs  a  terrace.  My  object  in  this  short 
description  is  only  to  show  the  difference  between  this  ami  the  otlior  housos  of  the 
eoontry;  for  we  may  safely  aver,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  is  the  tirst  Amcricau  who  has 
consulted  the  fine  arts  to  know  how  be  should  shelter  himself  from  the  weather* 
But  it  hi  on  himself  alone  I  ought  to  bestow  my  time.  Let  me  describe  to  you  a 
tnan,  not  yet  forty,  tall,  and  with  a  mild  and  pleasing  countenance,  whose  mind 
and  understanding  are  ample  snbgtitutes  for  every  exterior  grace.  An  American, 
who  without  ever  having  quitted  his  own  country,  is  at  once  a  musician,  skilled  iu 
drawing,  n  geometrldau,  an  astronomer,  a  natural  philosopher,  legislator,  and 
statesman.  A  senator  of  America,  who  sat  for  two  years  in  that  famous  Congress 
which  brought  about  the  Revolution;  and  which  is  never  mentioned  without 
tetpect,  though  unhappily  not  without  regret,'  a  governor  of  Virginia,  who  filled 

>  This  obviously  aUudes  to  Kr.  JeflbrMn*s  CseUngs  in  regard  to  the  attack  made  ee 
bin  in  the  Ijegislatare. 
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this  difficult  station  during  the  iurasious  at  Arnold^  of  Phillips^  aud  of  Cornwaliis; 
a  philosopher,  in  voluntarj  ratirement  from  the  worid,  and  pubUe  budneM,  beeaue 
he  loves  the  world,  inasmuch  only  as  be  can  flatter  himsilf  with  being  useful  to 

niankinil ;  and  the  minds  of  his  countryrnmi  .'ir<'  not  ycf  in  !i  condition  either  to 
bear  tiu"  light,  or  to  ^llft^'r  contradiction.  A  niilU  and  auiiablo  wife,  charming  chil- 
dren, of  whose  cducaiiuu  he  hiuiself  tuivcs  charge,  a  houiie  to  embellish,  great  pro- 
visons  to  improve,  and  the  arts  and  tciencea  to  cnltiYate;  these  are  what  remain 
to  Mr.  Jefferson,  after  having  plajed  a  principal  character  on  the  theatre  of  the 
Now  World,  iitiil  which  he  preferred  to  the  honorable  commission  of  Minister 
Plenipuli  iiliarv  in  Kuropo.  The  vi.-it  which  I  niaile  him  was  not  unexpected,  for 
he  hud  lung  since  invited  mc  to  come  and  pass  a  few  days  with  him  in  the  centre 
of  the  mountains ;  notwitlistanding  wluch,  I  fonnd  hb  first  appearance  serious ;  naj, 
even  cold ;  but  before  I  had  been  two  hours  with  him,  we  were  as  intimate  as  If  we 
had  pa.^i^ed  our  whole  lives  together;  walking,  books,  but  above  all,  a  conversation 
alwajs  varied  and  interesting,  always  supported  by  that  sweet  satisfaction  cxpe> 
rienced  by  two  pereons,  who  in  communicating  their  sentiments  and  opinions,  are 
invariably  In  unison,  end  who  understand  each  other  at  the  first  hint,  made  foor 
days  pass  away  liice  so  many  minutea 

"This  conformity  of  sentiments  and  opinions  on  which  I  in.si.st  because  it  consti- 
tutes uiy  own  eulogium  (and  sclf  lovc  must  somewhere  show  itself),  tliis  coul'ormity, 
I  say,  was  so  perfect,  that  not  only  our  taste  wis  ainiilir,  bnl  oor  predilections  jdso, 
those  parUalities  wbieh  cold  methodical  minds  ridicule  as  enthnsiastic,  whilst 
sensible  and  animated  ones  eherish,  and  adopt  the  glorious  app<>llation.  I  recollect 
with  pleasure  that  as  we  were  conversing  one  evening  over  a  l  owl  of  punch,  after 
Mrs.  Jcllerson  had  retired,  our  conversation  turncil  on  the  poems  of  06»ian.  It 
was  a  spark  of  electricity  which  passed  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other;  we 
recollected  the  passages  In  those  sublime  poems  which  partienlariy  stmok  m, 
and  entertained  my  fellow-travellers,  who  fortunately  knew  English  well,  and 
were  qualifi»^d  to  judge  of  their  merits,  ahliough  they  had  never  read  the  poems. 
In  our  enthusiasm  the  book  was  scut  for,  and  placed  near  the  bowl,  where,  by 
their  mutnal  aid,  the  night  far  advanced  imperceptibly  upon  us.  Sometimes 
natural  phiiosophy,  at  others,  politics  or  the  arts  were  the  topics  of  our  ooversation, 
for  no  object  had  escaped  Mr.  Jellbrsou ;  and  It  seemed  as  if  from  his  youth  he  had 
placed  his  mind,  as  lie  has  done  his  house,  on  an  elevated  situation,  from  wliich  he 
might  contemplate  the  uuivcrso." —  i'oL  JI.    From  page  40  to  4C. 

"Mr.  JeflTerson  amnsed  himself  by  raising  a  soore  of  these  animals  [deer]  in 
his  park;  they  are  become  very  familiar,  which  happens  to  all  the  animab  of 
America;  for  they  are  in  general  much  easier  to  tame  than  those  of  Europe. 
He  amuses  himself  by  foodinp  them  with  Indian  corn,  of  which  they  are  very 
fond,  and  which  they  vat  out  of  his  hand.  I  followed  him  one  evening  iutu  a  deep 
valley,  where  they  are  accustomed  to  assemble  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  and 
saw  them  walk,  run,  and  bound ;  bnt  the  more  I  examined  their  paces,  the  less  I 
was  inch'ned  to  annex  them  to  any  particular  species  in  Europe.  Mr.  Jefferson 
being  no  sportsman,  and  not  having  crossed  the  seas,  cotdd  have  no  decided 
opinion  on  tiiis  part  of  natural  history ;  but  he  has  not  neglected  the  other 
branches.  I  saw  with  pleasnre  that  he  hsiid  api^ied  himself  partionlarly  to  meteoro- 
logical observation,  which,  in  fact,  of  all  the  branches  of  ]^oeophy,  is  the  roost 
proper  for  Americans  to  cultivate,  from  the  extent  of  their  country  and  the  variety 
of  tlicir  situation-i,  which  gives  thcni  in  tliis  point  a  great  advantage  over  us,  who, 
in  other  respects,  have  so  many  over  them.    Mr.  Jefferson  has  made,  with  Mr, 
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MadUoH,  a  woU-infortneil  professor  of  mathematics,  some  correspondent  ubaerv* 
tioDS  oa  the  reigning  ^^iuda  «t  Wiliiamiburg  and  Monticello." — Vol.J£fpttg«  48 
to—. 

**  Bat  I  perceive  my  Jonnul  it  something  like  the  cooTemtion  I  had  with  Mr. 
Jeflbtaon;  I  paaa  from  one  object  to  another,  and  forget  myself  as  I  write,  as  It 

happened  not  unireqaeQt]y  in  his  sociotr.  I  mu.<t  now  quit  the  friend  of  nature, 
ljut  not  nature  herself,  who  fxpocts  nw  in  all  her  si>loridor  nt  lI'O  ("inl  <tf  niy  jour- 
nej ;  I  nieun  the  famous  iiridije  of  liockt^  which  unites  two  mouutuin^,  the  most 
curloBS  object  I  erer  beheld,  as  Its  oonstniction  Is  the  most  diflScult  of  solution. 
Mr.  Jefl'erson  would  most  willinglj  hare  conducted  mc  thither,  although  this  won- 
der is  vijAvai'ls  of  eighty  miles  from  him,  aiul  he  had  often  seen  it,'  but  his  wife 
being  expected  every  moment  to  lie  in,  and  hiinstif  boin::  :h  good  a  husband  as 
he  is  an  excellent  philosopher  and  a  virtuous  citizen,  he  only  acted  as  my  guide  for 
about  rizteen  nilea,  to  the  passage  of  the  little  flTer  Jfadhim,  where  we  parted, 
tad,  I  presume  to  flatter  myself,  with  mutual  regret.**— Fol.  Il^pogt  5Sb 

It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  our  author  did  not  give  oftencr 
what  he  actually  saw  aud  heard,  in>tead  of  liis  ///y^/vw/V/jw.  A 
Iloswelliaii  narrative  of  a  few  of  those  conversations  where  the 
amiable  and  somewhat  enthusiastic  Frenchman  experienced 
such  "sweet  satisfaction,"  actually  "forgot  liimself,*'  wonld  be 
Worth  a  good  deal  more  than  all  his  general  descriptions.  A 
daguerreotype,  for  example,  of  the  "punch-bowl''  scene,  whore 
tlie  inspiring  beverage  probably  warmed  up  the  i>revailing 
cloudv  and  mist-covered  scenerv  of  Ossian — of  the  l>ook  "near 
the  bowl*' — of  Jetferson  and  Do  Chastellux  alternately  spouting 
"  passages  in  those  sublime  ]>nems"  amidst  (we  fancy)  stamping 
Frenchmen  brimt'ul  of  jiuncli  and  sentiment,  until  the  sioall 
hours- were  "  imjicrceptiMy  "  reached — would  be  priceless! 

De  Chastellux  saw  little  of  Mrs.  Jefferson,  and  lie  saw  her 
now  again  laboring  under  increasing  depression  and  debility — 
aud  to  this,  or  to  his  delicacy,  we  owe  the  loss  of  a  description 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  aFi<l  eng.'iLring  women  of  her  time 
Tlio  little  children,  as  he  states,  were  taught  by  theii*  father,  aud 
with  them  his  orphaned  wards,  the  Carrs. 

The  house  as  here  described  was  but  a  part  of  the  cum|<leted 
Monticello  of  after  years,  aiui  was  far  less  perfect  in  its  a[»i)oint- 
ments.  The  remark  that  Mr.  Jeffersc  in  was  "  (.ften  one  of  the 
workmen"  in  constructing  it,  is  to  be  taken  with  some  qualiti- 
cation.  lie  had  long  used  one  of  its  rooms  as  a  ])rivate  work- 
shop.   This  was  Utted  up  with  a  variety  of  to«ls,  and  he 

>  Doabtleas  he  had  pretty  often  seen  it.  He  had  oumtd  it  and  157  surroundiog  acres. 
riBeein4. 
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frequently  spent  his  hours  of  exercise  in  it,  especially  in  bad 
wt^athcr,  making  some  small  article,  like  a  ease  for  books,  a 
simple  instrument,  or  the  like.  He  may  have  also  made 
architectural  models,  but  this  was  about  all.  Those  political 
painters  who  have  rcpreBcnted  him  as  a  Cincinnatus,  engaged 
in  manual  lab^r  as  his  chief  and  favorite  occupation,  except 
when  dragged  forth  by  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  have  painted 
a  purely  fancy  sketch.  It'  tliis  is  a  statesman's  merit,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  claim  it.  With  him  manual  labor  was  the  amuse- 
ment, mental  labor  the  occupation.  TTc  had,  however,  a 
decided  fondness  for  nearly  all  mechanical  pui-suits  (as  well  as 
agricultural  ones)  and  great  liandiness  in  acquiring  their  mani- 
pulations. He  could  turn  off  his  bits  of  cabinet  ware  with 
neatness  and  dispatch,  and  tradition  is  disposed  to  claim  that  he 
could  have  successfully  arpired  to  the  mystery  of  shoeing  his 
horse,  had  occasion  demanded. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  though  remaining  a  member,  did  not  attend 
the  spring  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1782.  This 
furnished  a  topic  of  criticism  to  opponents,  and  was  sincerely 
regretted  by  his  truest  friends.  It  was  felt  that  his  counsels 
were  needed,  and  that  no  personal  wrongs  could  excuse  a  son 
of  the  State  from  declining  its  service  in  a  period  of  difficulty 
and  danger.  Mr  Madison  wrote  Edmund  Bandolph,  June 
11th,  1782 : 

"  Great  as  my  partiality  is  to  Mr.  JcOcrson,  the  mode  in  which  he  t>ecms  deter- 
mined to  revenge  the  wrong  reodved  from  bis  eovntrj  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
dictated  either  by  philosophy  or  patriotism.  It  argues,  Indeed,  a  keen  sendbility 

ami  Ffrong  consciotisiioss  of  rcctitnde.  But  tliis  FOii«ibi!ity  onjrlit  to  he  as  great 
towanls  the  relcntiiifrs  as  the  ttii^domr"  of  tho  Lon-j^l-ifdrp^  not  to  mention  the 
injuiitice  of  visiting  the  faults  of  this  body  ou  their  innocent  constituents.**  * 

This  is  strong  language  for  the  gentle,  and  usually  cautious 
speaking  Madison  to  apply  to  his  dearest,  most  admired  friend ; 
and,  if  we  judge  right,  most  maidy  language  too ! 

Colonel  Monroe  (the  future  President)  was  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates.    He  was  also  an  Ue/w  of  Mr 
Jefferson — ^had  studied  under  his  direction — was  his  ardent 
friend  and  admirer.  With  the  blunt,  downright  sincerity  which 
ever  marked  Monroe's  character,  he  plainly  a[*prised  Mr.  Jeffer 

I  Hadiaon  Fapers.  Td.  I.  p.  141. 
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son  of  the  UkunDur.s  Ills  conduct  was  occasioning^.  11c  was  but 
a  rough  surgeon,  and  drew  a  groan  from  his  patient.'  Jeff^v 
son's  reply  is  dated  May  20th,  and  the  following  are  passages 
from  it: 

**B«for«  I  ventured  to  declare  to  my  countrjmcQ  mj  deterniiuation  to  retire 
from  piibUe  anployineiit,  I  euunined  well  my  heart  to  know  whether  it  were 

thoroughly  cured  of  every  principle  of  political  uinbitlon,  whether  no  lurking 
particle  remained  whioh  might  leave  me  uneasy,  when  retlm-od  within  the  limits  of 
mere  private  life.  I  becauio  satisfied  that  every  fibre  of  that  paJ'-'iou  was  tho- 
roughly eradicated.  I  examined  also,  in  other  views,  my  right  to  withdraw.  I 
eonaidered  that  I  had  been  thirteen  yean  engaged  in  pnbUc  eerviee — that,  doring 
that  time,  I  had  so  totally  abandoned  all  attention  to  my  private  affairs  as  to  permit 
tltem  to  run  into  proat  disorder  and  ruin — that  I  had  now  a  fiimily  advanced  to 
years  which  require  my  attention  and  instruction — that,  to  these,  was  added  the 
hopeful  olftipring  of  a  deceased  friendf  whose  memory  must  be  forever  dear  to  me, 
and  who  hare  no  other  reliance  for  lieing  rendered  uaeful  to  themselTca  or  their 
country— that  by  a  constant  sacrifice  of  time,  labor,  parental  and  friendly  duties,  I 
hacl.  so  far  from  paining  the  aflVetion  of  my  countrymen,  which  was  the  only 
reward  I  ever  asked  or  could  have  felt,  even  lost  the  small  estimuiiou  I  had  before 
possessed. 

"That,  however  I  might  have  comforted  myielf  under  the  disapprobation  of 

the  well-meaning  but  uninformed  people,  yet  that  of  their  r.  ]  n  sentatives  was  a 
ttbock  on  which  I  liad  not  calculated.  That  this,  indeed,  liad  been  followed  by  an 
exculpatory  declaration.  But,  in  the  meantime,  I  had  been  .sii<:pccted  in  the  eyes 
of  the  worid,  without  the  leaat  hint  then  or  afterwards  being  made  public,  which 
might  restrain  tiiem  from  soppodos  that  I  irtood  undgned  for  treason  of  the  heart, 
and  not  merely  weakness  of  th&mfaid;  and  I  ftlt  that  these  injuries,  for  such  they 
have  been  since  acknowledged,  had  Inflicted  a  wound  on  niy  spirit  which  will  only 
be  cured  by  the  all-bealiug  grave.  If  reason  and  inclination  unite  in  Justifying  my 
fetirementi  the  laws  of  my  country  are  equally  in  favor  of  it" 

After  arguing  at  considerable  length  against  the  ^^yoZ  right 
of  the  government  to  perpetually  command  the  ofHeial  services 
of  the  citizen,  and  showing  that  contrary  precedents  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  State,  he  added : 

Nothing  could  so  completely  divest  us  of  that  liberty  as  the  establishment  of 
the  opinion,  that  the  State  has  a  perpetaal  right  to  the  services  of  all  its  members. 
Tills,  to  men  of  certain  ways  of  thinking,  would  be  to  annihilate  the  blessings  of 
existence,  and  to  contradict  the  Giver  of  life,  who  gave  it  for  happiness  and  not  for 
WrctehrdnefiS.  And  certainly,  to  such  it  were  better  that  they  had  never  been 
born.  However,  with  these,  I  may  think  public  service  and  private  misery  insepa- 
rably finlted  together,  I  have  not  Uie  vanity  to  connt  myself  among  those  whom  the 
State  would  think  w^orth  oppressing  with  perpetual  service.  I  have  received  a  suf- 
ficient memento  to  the  contrary.  I  am  persuaded  that,  having  hitherto  dedicated 

I  Monroe's  letter  (of  May  11th,  1T8S)  will  he  fooid  in  Am  Congreasioaal  edition  of 
Mr.  Jeflbrson's  Worlca,  voL  L  p.  818. 
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to  thcni  the  whole  of  the  active  and  useful  part  of  niv  life,  I  sluill  be  pcrmiited  to 
pass  Uic  rest  in  uicutal  quiet.  1  hope,  too,  timt  I  diU  not  uiidiuke  modes  any  more 
than  the  matter  of  right  when  I  preferred  »  elinple  eet  of  renuneietion,  to  the  taking 
sanetttBrj  under  those  dieqaattflcations  (provided  by  the  kw  A>r  other  porpoeea 
indeed  but)  allbrding  ujlvan  alio  for  rest  to  the  wearied.** 

Xor  were  these  feelings  wholly  transient.  In  the  Preface  to 
the  iS  otes  on  Virginia,  dated  February  27,  1787,  he  said : 

**  The  ml^ectB  ara  all  treated  bnperfeotly,  some  scarcely  toadied  on.  To  apolo* 
glae  ibr  this  by  doTelopIng  the  drcnmstances  of  the  tine  and  place  of  thdr  cora- 
podtion,  would  be  to  open  wounds  which  haTs  already  bled  enough." 

We  have  here  neither  the  misanthropy  of  Timon  nor  the 
rage  of  Coriolanus,  but  we  clearly  have  keen  sensibilities  bo 
severely  wounded  that  they  have  become  morbid  in  their  action. 
Tlie  inflictions  which  a  proiiJ  and  sensitive  man  will  often 
bring  uj>on  liimself,  under  such  cireunistunces,  by  magnifying 
the  blame  imputed  to  him — by  trying  to  fancy  himself  only 
half  acquitted — are  here  well  illustrated.  If  we  construe  one 
passage  in  tlie  letter  to  Monroe  aright,  he  wouhl  seem  to  inti- 
mate that  the  excul]>atory  resolution  of  the  Legislature  had  not 
Buftieientlv  exonerated  his  motives.  This  was  obviouslv  the 
waywanlne?s  (»f  wounded  feeling;  his  motives  had  never  l)een 
attacked.  If  they  had,  the  leirislative  resolution  ino>t  fully  and 
explicitly  vindicated  them  by  paying  the  highest  compliment  to 
his  impartiality,  uprightness,  rectitude,  and  integrity — and  this 
was  passed  without  a  word  of  objection,  and  without  an  opposing 
vote.  Never  was  reparation  more  ample  I  If  he  means  to  say 
that  tlie  resolution  should  have  contained  an  aftirmati"»n  in 
terms  that  the  original  complaint  or  accusation  inn)uted  to  hiui 
no  "treason  of  the  heart,''  all  we  have  to  say  is,  wc  think  the 
Legislature  judged  more  wisely  and  in  better  taste  than  he, 
what  was  demanded  in  the  premises.  It  is  generally  time 
enough  to  vindicate  the  innocent  from  charges,  when  those 
changes  have  been  made.  And  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  lived  to 
view  the  subject  in  this  healthier  light,  as  clearly  appears  by 
the  general  tenor  of  his  writings. 

Keen  sensibilities  seem  ju'euliar  to  the  individual — and  no*, 
to  necessarily  pertain  to  weak  or  to  strong  minds — to  the  inno- 
cent or  to  the  guiltv.  The  weakest  often  exhibit  the  least — the 
BtroDg  the  most.    There  was  uot,  for  ei^ample,  a  more  sensitive 
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man  to  personal  defamation — originally  sensitive  and  t*)  tlie  last 
sensitive — connected  witli  tlie  events  of  our  whole  Kevolutionary 
hifetorv,  tlian  General  Washington.  Mr.  Jefferson  began,  we 
think,  deeply  sensitive,  but  he  gradually  schooled  his  mind, 
first,  to  refuse  to  see  or  hear  personal  attacks  unless  they  were 
forced  on  his  attention ;  secondly,  to  regard  them  with  a  quiet 
feeling  allied  to  inditference ;  and,  finally,  to  meet  them  with 
Contemptuous  defiance  and  scorn.  The  very  circumstance 
under  narration  materially  helped,  wo  have  no  doubt,  to  com- 
mence this  change.  It  was  a  wholesome  lesson  never  again  to 
relv  on  smooth  sailinj;  at  all  times — never  again,  when  the  con- 
trary  ensued,  to  so  yield  u})  the  mastery  to  wonnded  feeling. 

It  is  duo,  however,  to  Mr.  Jefferson  to  say,  that  this  first  and 
last  display  of  so  excessive  a  sensibility  in  regard  to  public  cen- 
sures, was  not  in  keeping  with  his  true  character  at  a?ii/  period. 
Circunii^tances  had  thrown  a  jtarticular  trait  of  the  mind,  as  dis- 
ease occasionally  does  a  ],»articular  function  of  the  body,  into  a 
violent  and  disproportioned  activity.  lie  had  undergoiu!  that 
Constant  overwork  and  excitement  of  bodv  and  mind,  whicli  is 
M»  shattering  to  the  tone — to  the  nerves  (if  we  may  be  excu>ed 
the  metaphor)  of  both — when  quiet  and  reaction  superwne. 
He  had  been  hunted  from  places  to  })lace  by  pursuing  soldiery. 
Ills  })roi»erty  had  been  wantoidy  destroyed  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  and  brutal  barbarity.  His  slaves  had  died  horrid 
deaths.  His  farm  had  been  turned  into  a  hospital,  while  his 
croj>-,  as  if  in  a  plague-stricken  land,  had  fed  wild  birds  or  been 
scattered  and  wasted  on  the  ground  where  they  grew.  Last, 
and  \vorst  of  all,  his  wife,  crushed  by  sorrow  an<l  mir>tortune, 
liad  sunk  into  what  seemed  a  hopeless  decline.  This  was  the 
nioiiK'nt  which  neighbors,  gentlemen,  men  of  political  standing, 
legii^lators,  had  chosen  to  make  an  ass^ault  on  his  ofiicial  charac- 
ter and  reputation  !  They  had  not,  it  is  true,  known  anytliing 
of  the  jteculiarity  of  his  })ersonal  circumstances,  at  the  time. 
Thev  had  but  acted  on  the  sj)ur  of  the  moment,  when  they  were 
mad  with  excitement  and  panic.  Their  indignity  was  of  little 
real  account,  because  it  was  sure  to  be  soon  wiped  ofi' — sure  to 
Hnally  stain  only  its  i)erpetrators,  unless  averted  (as  it  teas 
averted)  by  their  candid  confef^sion  and  retraction  of  their  mis- 
conduct. But  grant  all  this,  and  still  we  leave  it  to  any  high 
minded  and  high-spirited  man  to  say,  whether  Mr.  Jell'crsou 
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acted  or  loU  any  difFercntly  from  what  he  himself  would  have 
been  likely  to  feel — whether  his  moi  l. id  sensitiveness  and  his  de- 
termination to  be  no  lon^rcr  ttsed  by  those  who,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  had  so  inconsiderately  and  precipitately  placed  a  stigma 
on  even  his  capacity  to  serve  them,  were  or  were  not,  under  all 
the  oircnmstances,  and  for  the  period  to  which  3ir.  Jefferson 
adhered  to  his  determination,  entirely  excusable. 

Another  phase  in  the  tragedy  was  drawing  on  when  Mon- 
roe's missive  was  sent  and  answered.  "  A  darker  departure  was 
near,"  Mrs.  Jeffei-son  had  rallied  towards  the  close  of  1781. 
Tier  last  child  wiis  born  May  Stli,  17^*2.  Greater  appreliensions 
than  usual  had  preceded  the  event,  and  they  were  tatally  veri- 
fied. The  delicate  con$tiruti>>n  was  irrevocal)ly  sapped.  A 
momentary  li"pe  for  her  niiir'nt  sometimes  flutter  in  the  brKom 
of  her  lonely  lin>1)and.  hut  it  was  in  reality  a  hope  against  hope 
—a  hope  a<!;ainst  reason — and  he  kmao  it  to  be  so.  That  associ- 
ation which  liad  l)cen  the  first  joy  of  his  life — wliich  blent  itself 
with  all  his  future  visions  of  haj*})iness — which  was  to  be  the 
crowning  glory  of  that  delightful  retreat  lie  was  forming — and 
which  was  to  shed  mellow  radiance  over  the  retirement  to  which 
he  was  fondl}^  looking  forward — was  now  to  end  ;  and  it  was  ordy 
a  question  of  weeks,  or  possibly  months,  how  soon  it  would  end. 
Mrs.  Jefl[ei-son  had  returned  her  husl»and's  affection,  with  not 
only  the  fervor  of  a  woman  whose  dream  of  love  and  ]»ridc  (for 
what  woman  is  not  proud  of  the  world's  estimation  of  her  hus- 
l»and?)had  been  more  than  gratified,  but  with  the  idolatrous 
gratitude  of  a  wife  who  knew  how  often  that  hushand  had  cast 
away  the  most  tem})ting  honors  without  a  sigh,  when  her  own 
feeltle  health  had  solicited  his  presence  and  attentions.  And 
now  as  the  dreadlul  hour  of  parting  approached,  her  affection 
became  painfully,  almost  wildly  absorbing.  Tlio  faithful  daugh- 
ter of  the  Church  had  no  dread  of  tlie  hereafter,  but  she  veanied 
to  renuun  with  \\vv  husband  with  that  yearning  whicli  fieems  to 
have  power  to  retard  even  the  ajiproaches  of  death.  Her 
eyes  ever  rested  on  him,  ever  followed  him.  Wlien  he  s]>oke, 
no  other  sound  conld  reach  lier  ear  or  attract  her  attention. 
When  she  waked  from  sluirdjer,  she  looked  momentarily 
alarmed  and  distressed,  and  even  a])peare<l  to  be  frightened,  if 
the  customary  form  was  not  bending  over  her,  the  customary 
look  upon  her. 
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For  weeks  Mr.  JofiVi-son  ^-:it  at  that  bedfiitle,  only  catching 
hmvt'  intervals  ot'  rest.  There  Monroe's  letter  foiiml  him. 
Stnn^  hy  its  hhint  but  well-meant  In •nie-thrnsts — like  tlie  liray 
of  the  trunij)et  t-unmioning  him  V)ack  to  the  rougli  eiuitlict6  ot" 
public  life — he  left  the  darkling  sick  chamber  to  write  the  first 
letter  he  had  pcnnetl  for  weeks,  the  last  one  he  ]»enncd  for 
months.'  Will  any  one  who  has  watched  over  the  last  moments 
of  the  IuvcmI  and  dying — who  has  stood  in  that  dread  juesence 
in  which  the  things  of  earth  dwindle  into  insignilicanee,  in 
whicli  fame  sounds  but  a  word  of  mockerv,  in  which  abashed 
selfdove  c<»nfesses  to  the  highest  that  he  is  but  a  drop  in  the 
great  rusliing  ^lrcam  of  life  ;  scarcely  felt  while  he  remains,  and 
not  missed  l)evond  an  instant  when  he  is  trone — we  snv,  will 
any  one  with  such  recollections  wonder  at  Mr.  Jelferson's 
refusal  to  (d)ey  the  sunnnons?  Are  they  not  surifrised  ruther 
that  he  condescended  to  give  reiisons  for  liis  refusal  ? 

But  in  the  existing  state  of  facts,  if  Mr.  JelTerson  con- 
descended to  give  reasons  at  all,  why  did  he  not  allude  to  the 
health  of  his  family?  lie  had  declined  a  seat  in  Congress,  and 
rej)eated  his  refusal  on  that  ground.  Jle  had  more  than  unce 
betbre  absented  himself  from  the  Le<^islature  f  )r  that  avowed 
reason.  He  had  twice  refused  a  mission  to  Europe  for  that 
avowe<l  reason.  He  had  but  to  repeat  it  now  to  satisfy  all.  He 
had  but  to  let  the  extent  of  the  danger  of  his  wife  be  known,  to 
excite  the  resjK'ctful  sympathy  of  every  gentleman  of  Virginia, 
in  and  out  of  the  Legislature.  It  mav  be  difficult  to  show  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all,  why  he  did  not  do  so,  but  n<)t,  we  think, 
difficult  to  show  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  j>roud  and  high-spirited 
raen,  who  have  been  themselves  injured  and  wounded  iVoni 
quarters  where  they  felt  they  had  a  right  to  expect  an  exemji- 
tion  from  all  injury,  whether  of  reckless  or  whether  of  deliberate 
injury.  It  is  hard  for  anybody  to  render  lu-cuacs  to  those  who 
are  felt  to  have  no  right  to  ask  even  rcamns  !  Especially  is  it 
hard  to  ask,  or  look  like  asking,  the  sympathy  of  such.  He 
could  not  state  the  fact  to  Madison  or  Monroe,  under  an  injunc- 
tion of  silence,  for  that  would  appear  like  jMierility.  It  does  not 
appear,  indeed,  that  either  of  the^-e  contidential  friends  (wkcd 
hitn  his  reasons.    JMadison  remained  siieut,  and  Monroe  told 

■  It  wasabootalz  month.^  hefure  bo  wrote  another  letter  wUeh  hu  found  ft  record 
end  MX  maiUkt  more  eUpeed  before  he  wrote  onoUier* 
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him  llow  much  penj>le  1>l;nned  him,  without  hinting  tiiat  lie  or 
any  other  person  iinagiued  there  could  be  a  sati^lactory  excuse 
for  his  course.  Tiiis  is  not  the  wajr  to  melt  the  proud  reserve 
of  a  wronged  man! 

Mrs.  Jctferson  died  on  the  Gth  of  September.  Her  eldest 
daughter,  Mi-s.  Kandolph,  thus,  many  years  afterwards,  recorded 
her  recollections  of  the  sad  scene :  * 

"  During  mx  mother^s  life,  he  [Mr.  Jefferson]  bestowed  much  time  and  atieutioa 
<m  our  edttcttfim— KMir  couiins  the  Cuts  and  myself— «nd  after  her  death,  dnriog 
the  first  moath  of  desolation  which  followed,  I  was  Us  constant  companion,  wlule 
we  rerodned  at  MonUcello.  ••••••• 

As  a  nurse,  no  female  ever  had  more  tenderness  or  anxiety.  He  nursed  nir  poor 
mother  in  turn  with  Aunt  Carr  and  her  own  aister — sitting  up  with  her  and  admin- 
Istering  her  medioinet  and  drink  to  the  last  For  four  months  that  she  Ungered,  he 
was  nerer  ovt  of  calling ;  when  not  at  her  beddde,  he  was  writing  in  a  small  room 
which  o{)ened  immediately  at  the  head  of  her  bed.  A  moment  lu  fore  the  closing 
scone,  lie  was  led  from  tlio  room  almoct  in  a  state  of  insonsiliility  Ijv  his  lister 
Mrs.  Carr,  who,  with  great  difficulty,  got  him  into  his  library,  where  he  fainted,  and 
remaned  so  long  insenrible  that  the j  feared  he  never  would  lerive.  The  scene  that 
IbUowed  I  did  not  witness ;  but  the  violence  of  his  emotion,  when  almost  by  stealth 
I  entered  his  room  at  night,  to  this  day  I  dare  not  trust  mypclf  to  df>«ri  iho.  He 
kept  hi«  rnnni  tluoe  week^,  and  I  was  never  a  moment  from  his  side.  11"  walked 
almost  iuce^^mly  night  and  day,  only  lying  down  occasionally,  when  nature  was 
completely  exhausted,  on  a  pallet  that  had  been  brought  in  during  hie  long  fahiting 
fit  Hy  aunts  remdned  constantly  with  him  for  some  weeks,  I  do  not  remember 
how  many.  When  at  last  he  left  his  room,  he  rode  out,  and  from  that  time  he  was 
incessantly  on  horseback,  ramblin!;  abotit  the  mountain,  in  the  least  frequented 
roads,  and  just  as  often  through  the  woods.  In  those  melancholy  ramble.-^,  I  was 
his  constant  companion,  a  solitary  witness  to  many  a  violent  burst  of  grief,  the 
remembrance  of  which  has  consecrated  partioukr  scenes  of  that  lost  home  beyond 
the  power  of  time  to  obliterate.** 

In  that  wooded  inclosure,  amidst  surrounding  forest,  on  the 
carriage-way  from  the  Milton  and  Charlottesville  road  to  the 
summit  of  Monticello,  which  forms  the  borial  place  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  family,  is  now  a  cluster  of  monuments  pointing  out 
the  last  resting-place  of  two  generations,  and  a  part  of  the  third 
generation  of  that  family.  By  the  side  of  the  small  granite 

*  These  recollections  wors  written  in  answer  to  some  inquiries  of  Professor  Iwilat 
when  writinir  hta  Ufe  of  Mr.  Jeflbraon,  and  are  published  by  him  (except  the  firrt 

sentence)  in  that  work,  vol.  i.  p.  I'jS.  The  above  copy,  however,  differs  from  Mr. 
TnekerV  in  several  pmall  particulars,  in  lanptiape  ;  and  once  in  the  pen^ie — he  arridentaUf 
substituting  till'  wiTils  "/im  ^)^vM  '•i<t. T-i'"  for  ■  fitr  own  sifter."  in  tlie  f^ixtli  litif — which 
laitrr  version  correii'pond.s  with  the  facts.  We  follow  the  original  draft,  and  the  copy 
sent  to  Mr.  Tucker  may  have  received  changes  wUch  were  not  msertod  in  It  But  we  as 
not  think  they  improved  the  originaL 
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obelisk  which  rests  on  Mr.  JelVersou's  i:;ravc,  is  a  plain  horizon- 
tal sUib  of  white  marble)  beariug  the  following  inscription : 

To  the  maaorj  of 
Martha  Jeflbrson, 
Daughter  of  John  Wayles  ; 
Born  October  19ih,  1748,  0.  S. 
Intemutfried  with 
TbomM  Jeflbiaon 
Jaauiry  lst»  1772; 
Tom  from  hira  by  death 
September  6tb,  1782: 
Thia  nonument  of  hit  Ioto  Ii  fauwibed. 


E/ \9ai'ovrui>  irep  KtiTalijOovr'  eiv  AtdoOi 

On  a  leaf  of  Mr.  Jefferaon's  prayer-book,  in  bis  handwriting, 
is  the  following  family  regieter : 

Thomas  JcfTl  rson  was  born  April  2,  1743,  old  stile. 
Martha  Wavlca  was  bom  October  80,  N.  a,  or  October  19,  0.  S.,  1748. 
TiMj  intermarried  Jumarj  1,  1772. 


Martha  Jcfi'iT^on  wns  born  September  27,  1772,  at  1  o'clock 
Jane  Ranilulph  JonVr.-on,  born  Ai)ril  'A,  1774,  at  11  o'clock  A.1I. 

She  died  September,  ,  1776. 

A  eon,  bora  Hay,  28,  1777,  at  10  o^dock,  km. 

Died  Jane  14,  at  10  o*eloek  and  20  miDOfees  P.x. 
Mary  Jeffbrson,  born  Aug.  1,  1778,  at  1  o'clock  and  80  minutes  A.1C. 

DIimI  A])ril  17,  1804,  between  8  and  9  a.m. 
A  daughter,  born  in  Richmond,  Nov.  8,  1780,  at  10  o'clock  and  45  minutes  P.X. 

Died  April  15tb,  1781,  at  10  0*cloclc  A.1I. 
Luey  Elizabeth  Jeffenon,  bora  Kaj  8, 1782,  at  1  o*doek  a.m. 

Died  1784v 


Martha  Wajles  Jefferson  died  September  6,  1782,  at  11  o'clock  45  minutes  a.M. 

>  These  lines  occur  in  the  22d  book  of  the  Died,  in  the  apoatropbe  of  Achillei  to 
Patrocloa.  over  the  dead  body  of  Hector.  Pope  Uras  paraphraaea  them  (loaiog  the  coBf 
ptet  rimplicltx  of  the  original)  in  the  four  lait  of  the  foUowIi«  Bnei  s 

**Bat  wbat  It  Tror,  or  ilmT  what  to  me  f 
Or  why  reflceta  ay  nund  on  aaght  but  thee, 
IMrlne  Patroelos  I  Death  ha*  sealed  hit  «jei  I 
Unwept,  anhonored,  nntnlciT'd  he  lies  1 
Can  hia  dear  image  from  my  aeal  depnrt, 
l^ng  as  the  rilAl  spirit  tnovea  Bay  baart  f 
ir  in  the  melancholy  stjiidea  briov. 
The  (iHtnes  of  friends  and  lovers  cease  to  jtlow,  • 
Yet  mine  Rhall  warred  latit ;  mine  undecay'd 
Baro  OD  through  Ueatli  an<l  animate  my  »hHde." 

"  A  Greelc  epitaph  [very  well  remark!)  Mr.  Tucker]  wears  the  appearance,  at  fit^l 
i%ht,  of  an  oatentMlon  of  learning,  on  a  most  inappropriate  occasion;  bat  sach  a  ceu 
me  is  ineonaiitent  not  only  with  Mr.  JelRuson's  general  chaneter,  bat  also  iritli  the 
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On  Mr.  Jefferson's  own  decease,  forty-fonr  years  after  that 
of  his  wife,  in  the  tuoet  secret  drawer  of  a  private  cabinet  which 
he  constantly  resorted  to,  were  found  lochs  of  hair,  and  yarioas 
other  little  souvenirs  of  his  wife,  and  of  each  of  his  living  and 
lost  children— down  to  those  of  the  latter  who  died  youngest — 
**  with  words,"  says  a  member  of  his  family  in  describing  the 
fact  to  us,  "  of  fond  endearment,  written  in  his  own  hand  upon 
the  envelopes  of  the  little  mementos."  They  were  all  arranged 
in  perfect  order,  and  the  envelopes  indicated  their  frequent 
I  handling. 

Tliese  were  unusual  occupations  for  a  grey-haired  statesman, 
for  a  man  who  had  filled  great  positions,  who  had  for  years  been 
divided  from  his  home  and  from  these  associations  by  an  oceau. 
But  Mr.  Jefferson's  family  affections  had  the  softness  and  the 
tenderness  of  a  woman's,  while  they  borrowed  nnchangeableness 
from  his  whole  mental  structure.  My  father  never  gave  up  a 
iriend  or  an  opinion,"  was  a  thousand  times  repeated  remark 
of  Martha  Jefferson  1 

The  first  occupation  which  Mr.  Jefferson  entered  upon  after 
the' decease  of  his  wife,  was  to  carry  his  children  and  his  wards, 
the  Carrs,  to  be  inoculated  for  small  pox  at  Aii4)thill,  the  resi- 
dence of  Colonel  Archibald  Gary,  who  had  lent  it  to  him  for 
that  purpose.  He  remained  widi  the  children,  and  acted,  says 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Bandolpb,  as  their  chief  nurse."  While 
thus  occupied,  he  received  a  notification  that  Congress  had 
again — ^for  the  third  time — appointed  him  a  Plenipotentiary  to 
Europe. 

llie  English  nation  were  becoming  tired  of  the  American 
war.  In  February,  1782,  General  Conway  carried  an  address 
against  its  further  prosecution,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
royal  answer  was  considered  evasive,  and  Conway  therefore 
moved  "  that  all  of  those  who  should  advise,  or  by  any  means 
attempt  the  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war  in  America 
should  be  considered  as  enemies  to  their  king  and  country." ' 
This  resolution  passed  March  4th,  and  was  that  constitutional 
expression  which  no  British  ministry,  since  the  reign  of  Wil- 

fact,  that  f*'W  persons  of  hi>  dav  to  whom  the  classics  were  familiar.  qnot«tl  them  PC 
■eldom.   We  may,  therefore,  witli  more  probability  refer  the  slnpularity  to  some  rcline- 
IMllt  of  deUeacy,'  which  in  paying  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  decewed.  sought  t« 
v«U  the  expression  of  his  feclinRs  from  iudiscrimioate  observation." 
*  Pitkin's  Pol.  Ui»t.  vol.  i.  p.  122. 
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liam  III.,  could  diaregard  but  at  the  cost  of  their  lives,  and  no 
monarch,  without  immlneiit  peril  to  his  throne.   Nothing  short 

of  this  could  overcome  the  sullen  animal  obstinacy  of  George 
m.  The  North  Ministry  retired,  and  that  of  the  Marquis  of 
Kockingliam  succeeded.  Tlic  latter  opened  those  negotiations 
with  the  United  States,  which  after  the  necessary  amount  of 
higgling  and  shuffling  on  the  part  of  England  (so  clearly 
described  in  Sparks's  life  of  Franklin,  and  in  Lord  Kussel's 
Memoirs  of  Fox)  led  to  peace. 

It  was  in  view  of  these  negotiations  that  Congress  had 
appointed  Mr.  Jeffersou  a  plenipotentiary  on  the  12th  of 
November.  Mr.  Madison,  in  his  record  of  the  debates  of  Con^ 
gress,  under  that  date,  said : 

•*  TLo  reappoiutment  of  Mr.  Jeflcrsion  aa  Minister  rienipotenliary  for  ncgotiat 
ing  petee,  ww  tgreed  to  miaiiimoailjr,  and  without » tingle  adTene  ramarlc  Tho 

act  took  place  in  conscqucDce  of  it«  being  tnggestiMl,  that  the  dMth  of  Mn» 
Jeflersoa  had  probably  changed  tho  st  iitinients  of  Mr.  JefTor-ion  with  regard  to 
public  life;  and  that  all  the  reasons  which  led  to  his  original  appointment  still 
existed,  and,  indeed,  had  acquired  additional  force  from  the  improbability  that  Mr. 
Lnwoaa  woold  tctwlly  uaist  in  the  negotiatiini."  * 

lie  DOW  accepted  the  appointment  for  tho  reasons  anticipated 
by  Mr.  Madison,  and  which,  on  the  day  of  his  acceptanoOf  he 
thus  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  the  Marqois  de  Ghastellnz : 

AnrraiUi,  JSimmbw  29, 1788. 

Dbab  Sib; 

I  received  year  friendly  letters  of  and  June  30th,  but  the  latter  not  till 

the  17th  of  October.    It  found  me  a  Uttlc  cnierping  from  the  stupor  of  mind  which 

bad  rendered  me  as  dead  to  the  world  as  was  she  whose  loss  occasioned  it. 
•  ••••«•« 

Befiin  that  evonk,  ny  •eheaw  of  ttih  had  been  dttmBised.  I  had  folded 
mjm^  in  the  arms  of  retirement,  and  rested  all  prospeott  of  fatoro  happiness  on 

domestic  nnd  literary  ohjoot!*.  A  single  event  wiped  away  all  mv  plana,  ami  Icfl 
me  a  blank  which  I  had  not  tho  spirits  to  fill  up.  in  this  state  of  mind  an  appoint- 
ment from  Congress  found  me,  requiring  me  to  erosB  the  Atlantic 

Before  Mr.  Jefferson  reached  Philadelphia,  to  proceed  on 
his  miseion,  Bobert  B.  livingston,  of  New  York,  who  so  ablj 

'  Mailii^on  Papers. 

*  He  f-my^,  on  the  Mime  subject  as  his  Memoir: 

"  I  had  two  raonthn  before  that,  lost  the  cherished  companion  of  my  life,  in  whoso 
aflbctions.  onabntcd  nn  both  sidea.  1  had  lived  the  la^t  ten  years  in  oncheqoered  happi- 
ne«.  With  the  pnblic  interests,  the  state  of  ray  mind  ronramd  fn  reeommendhlg  fho 
change  of  scene  proposed ;  and  I  accepted  the  appointment." 

VOL.  I. — 25 
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discharged  tlie  duties  of  United  States  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Aflairs,  tendered  his  resignation  to  Confrress  (December  2d). 
He  had  notitied  Mr.  Madison  of  his  intention,  a  short  time  pre- 
viously, and  surrgested  tlie  appointment  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  his 
successor,  or  tliat  Mr.  Jay  succeed  to  the  Foreign  Department, 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  take  i^fr.  Jay's  place  in  the  Spanisli  mission. 
Mr.  Madison  doubted  Jefferson's  acceptance  of  citlier,  "  but 
promised  to  sound  Iiim  on  tiiese  points  by  the  first  opportnnity."* 
AVhetlier  he  did  sound  him  on  the  subject  we  are  not  informed. 
Before  Mr.  Livingston's  resignation  was  sent  in,  Mr.  Jefferson 
received  his  appointment  as  a  plenipotentiary,  to  negotiate 
peace.* 

He  left  ^lonticello,  on  the  19th  of  December,  to  enter  upon 
his  official  duties.  He  repaired  to  Philadelpliia,  and  remained 
there  a  montli,  awaiting  the  sailini'  of  tlie  French  frijjatc  Ilomu- 
lu8,  in  Mliicli  tlie  Frencli  Minister,  De  la  Luzerne,  had  offered 
him  a  passage,  and  which  now  lay  blocked  in  tlie  ice  Itelow 
Baltimore.  He  spent  the  time  in  examining  the  papei-s  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  "  to  possess  liimself 
of  the  general  state  of  our  foreign  relations." 

During  this  period,  he  wrote  an  affectionately  respectful 
letter  to  General  Washington,  in  which  he  said : 

"  I  euwot  leRTtt  the  omitlaeiit  withovt  ■epantUng  myself  for  a  moment  from  tkt 
general  gratitude  of  mj  country,  to  oflbr  mj  indifidnal  tribute  to  your  Bxodlenef 

for  all  you  have  ptiffered  tind  nil  you  have  effected  for  u«.  Wcn^  I  to  indulge  myself 
in  those  wnrm  effusions  wliicli  this  subject  forever  pronij)ts,  tlicy  would  wear 
an  appearance  of  adulation  very  foreign  to  my  nature ;  for  such  is  become  the  pros* 
titotioti  of  language,  that  rfnceritj  baa  no  longer  dlitinet  tenna  in  which  to  expveM 
her  own  tmtba.  Bhonld  you  give  me  occaaloD,  during  the  short  mission  on  which 
I  go,  to  render  you  any  service  heyon  l  the  wator,  I  shall,  for  a  proof  of  my  giati- 
tade,  appeal  from  language  to  the  zeal  with  which  I  shall  embrace  iu" 

He  then  informed  the  General  that  he  should  keep  him 
apprised  of  the  progress  of  the  negotiations,  should  ihcy  be 
protracted. 

Washington  replied  (February  10th),  in  a  corresponding 
tone,  and  we  give  a  few  sentences  of  his  letter,  as  it  is  not 
included  iu  Spurks'b  edition  of  his  writings: 

*  IbdlRon  Papers,  vol.  I.  p.  311. 

*  Mr.  Ltvin;r<ton'H  resignatlen  waa  tenqpoiBifly  leoalled,  OongreM  not  bdlf  ahlefto 

agree  on  his  successor. 
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"  I  feci  my?olf  nuicli  flattered  by  your  kind  romombranco  of  mc  in  t\ie  hour  of 
jour  ieparture  from  this  coatioeat,  for  the  favorable  sentimeata  you  are  pleasod  to 
entertain  of  tay  lenriect  for  tIU«  ow  common  countrj.   To  merit  the  aiiprobaiioii 
of  good  and  virtaons  men  is  the  Iieigbt  of  my  ambition,  and  will  be  a  fidl  compen* 
aadon  for  all  my  toils  and  aodlbrings  in  the  long  and  painful  contest  in  wbteh  we 
have  been  engn{»ed.    It  g^ave  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  that  the  call  upon  yon  from 
Congress  to  paiss  the  Atlantic  in  tho  character  of  one  of  their  ministers  for 
negotiating  peace  bad  been  repeated ;  but  I  hope  you  will  have  found  the  bu.Hioes« 
already  done.  ••••••••• 

Ton  will  please  to  accept  my  grateful  thanks  for  your  obliging  offer  of  services 
during  yonr  stay  in  France.  To  hear  from  you  frequently  will  be  an  honor  and 
very  great  satisfaction  to,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant."  * 

There  being  a  prospect  that  the  KomnloB  would  get  to  sea, 
lir.  J^efferaon  went  to  Baltimore  (Jaouorj  30th,  1783),  bat 
farther  detentions  occarred,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
namber  of  British  eraisers  watching  the  capes  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, rendered  the  capture  of  the  vessel,  should  the  attempt 
be  made,  next  to  certain.  Another  frigate,  the  Guadelupe, 
was  placed  at  Mr.  Jeflferson's  di&posul,  if  he  chose  to  make  the 
adventure.  Bnt  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  risk  the  loss  of  the 
vessel,  without  consulting  the  government.  He  accordingly 
wrote  the  Foreign  Secretary,  asking  his  advice,  and  informing 
him  that  any  course  he  recommended  would  be  adopted,  with- 
out regard  to  personal  risk  or  trouble."  Mr.  Livingston,  con- 
ceiving it  hardly  })ossible"  for  either  of  the  French  frigates 
to  elude  the  enemy,  while  their  cruisers  retained  their  present 
station,"  withheld  his  reply,  to  take  the  sense  of  Congress  on 
the  subject.*  That  body  obtaining,  meanwhile,  intelligence 
that  a  provisional  treaty  of  peace  was  probably  agreed  on, 
ordered  (February  14th) : 

"That  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  Inform  Mr.  Jefferson  that  it  Is  the  plea- 
sure of  Congres.i,  considering  tho  advices  lately  received  in  America  and  the 
probable  situation  of  alTuira  in  Kurope,  that  he  do  not  proceed  on  hla  intended 
▼oyage  until  be  ibaU  leoeiTe  their  farther  iastntotioaa** 

The  news  of  a  provisional  treaty  being  soon  after  confirmed, 
Mr.  Jefferson  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  again  addressed 
the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  a  letter  (March  18th),  in  which 
he  supposed  the  last  advices  would  enable  Congress  to  decide 

*  The  letter  entire  will  be  found  in  the  Coogreta  edition  of  Mr.  Jeflbnon'a  Worlca 
ToL  i.  p.  Stt. 

*  8ae  letter  entire  hi  Jedbmo'eWorke,  OoagrMi  Bd.  toL  L  p.  m. 
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detinitfclv  whether  it  was  expo<lieiit  f'«r  him  to  go  or  remain, 
and  he  a-ked  i^uch  <]cci.»:"n,    Tiiu:  l-odv  accordiii;;lv,  on  the  l&t 
>f  April,  passed  the  following  resolution : 

"  Rtholnd,  That  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  inform  the  Hon.  Thomas  Jef* 
fen»on,  in  answer  to  his  letter  of  the  l."th  of  March,  that  Congress  consider  the 
object  of  hi:!  appointroeat  bo  finr  adraoced  as  to  render  it  luuiecesaarj  for  liim  to 
parme  his  Tojage,  and  that  GongicM  m  vdl  Mtoficd  vHk  the  wndfiMW  be  Im 
•howB  io  radertakiog  a  aerfice  wbieh  tnm.  tbo  prcaeiit  nnation  of  aftiia  they 
apprehend  can  be  diepenaed  with.**' 

Mr.  Jefferson  set  out  fr>r  Iiome  a  few  dajrs  afterward,  and 
reacln'(l  Monticello  on  tlie  15tli  of  May. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  the  General  A;^-eml)ly  <:»f  Virijrinia 
elected  Tliomas  Jefferson,  Samuel  Ilanly,  John  F.  Moreor, 
Arthur  Loe,  and  James  Monroe,  Delegates  in  Congress  fnmi  the 
ensuing  l.-t  ol'  Xovemher.  During  the  summer  months  of  ITSo, 
we  find  few  traces  of  Mr.  Joti'erson's  emj-htymentg.  He  appears 
to  have  written  no  letters  which  he  c«»nsidered  worthy  of  ju-eser- 
vatioii,  JJeforu  his  departure  from  PliihuU  lj»hia  in  tlie  s]»ring, 
he  hH«l  (April  lltli)  written  Mr.  Jay  congratulating  him  (^n  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  expressing  the  hope  tliat  he 
Would  continue  "  at  some  one  of  tlie  European  Courts  most 
agreeable  to  himself,  that  we  might  still  have  the  benefit  of  his 
talents."  Tin's  is  the  last  letter  published  in  his  Correspondence 
until  April  i'Uh,  17S-1-.  The  entries  in  his  ])ocket  account-bnoks 
show  that  he  wjis  most  of  the  time  at  Imme.  Those  in  the  farm 
and  ganlen  books,  exhibit  none  of  his  former  activity  in  these 
directions.  In  the  f  »rmer,  excepting  three  inconsiderable  items, 
the  gloomy  death-roll  of  ITSl  closes  the  record  for  several  years 
— until  his  return  from  France.  There  is  but  a  solitary  memo- 
rand um  for  17S3  in  the  garden  book,  as  follows:  "September 
2d  and  3d.  White  frosts  which  killed  vines  in  the  neighborhood 
— hills  of  tobacco  in  the  north  fjarden — fodder  and  later  corn  in 
Aufrusta — and  forward  corn  in  Greenbrier."  This  then  closes 
until  his  return  from  France.  Frost,  too,  had  fallen  on  the  life 
and  happiness  of  Monticello! 

Mr.  Jeffei-son  repaired  to  Trenton  where  Congress  waseittiiig, 
and  took  his  seat  November  4th.  But  that  body  adjourned  the 
same  day  to  meet  in  Annapolis  on  the  2Gth. 

>  For  two  letters  written  bv  Mr.  Jcflferson  to  his  hrofher>fai*law,  nraoeb  ^p«k 
Janoary  Uth  and  March  4Ui,  17ti^,  aee  Arrsnnz,  Ko.  5. 
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At  this  period  commences  a  series  ^fr.  Jefferson's  familjf 
letters,  addressed  to  liis  dauglitei"s,  and  afterwards  to  liis  sons- 
in-law  and  grandchildren,  extending,  where  the  parties  were 
separated,  through  their  common  lives.  The  list  includes  some 
luuidreds  of  lettei-s,  and  a  considerable  piortion  of  it  has  been 
kindly  placed  at  oiir  disposal  by  his  family.  Of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
family  letters,  properly  speaking,'  not  beyon<l  two  or  three 
probably  (if  even  so  many),  have  ever  been  published.  I'nt  one 
addressed  to  cither  of  his  daughters,  ajtpears  in  I^lr.  Kandulph's 
or  in  the  Congress  edition  of  his  wi»rks.*  Believing  that  these 
private  familiar  letters  will  give  a  better  view  of  private  char- 
acter— of  the  man  as  contradistinguished  iVom  the  })olitician, 
the  official,  or  the  mere  literary,  or  <»ther  corn'sjtondLUt — than 
is  obtainable  from  any  other  Iudisputal»l"  memorials  he  has  left 
behind  him,  we  shall  «piote  iVom  them  much  more  largely  than 
tlieir  intrinsic  importance  would  demand.  Very  many  of  them 
will  be  given  not  for  their  talent,  their  originality,  their  excel- 
lence of  tliought,  or  their  felicity  of  expression,  but  simply  to 
show  how  their  author,  under  every  variety  of  circumstances, 
and  at  many  different  periods  of  his  age,  was  wont  to  habitually 
address  those  he  most  lovud  and  from  whom  he  ha«l  the  fewest 
pei*sonal  reserves.  S^uiie  new  political  letters  will  also  be  from 
time  to  time  given,  to  .show  how  his  exj)res.-i<.'ns  to  his  family  on 
that  subject  corres[n»n(k-d  with  those  addressed  to  vtlwv  persons. 
A  portion  of  all  the  letters  will  be  withheld,  as  mere  n-j'etitions. 
They  would  bo  expected,  of  course,  in  many  instaiiers,  to  be 
very  similar  in  tenor,  as  they  were  written  contemporane«»u.-ly  to 
the  scattered  membei-s  of  the  same  family,  who  would  be  natu- 
rally interested  in  the  same  class  of  laets  and  the  same  expressions 
of  feeling.  Some  details  of  mere  family  arrangements  will  Vie 
omitted,  and  delicacy  may,  in  a  few  instances,  call  for  the  sup- 
pression of  a  name — but  in  no  single  instance  from  prudential 
considerations  towards  t/(C  (criUr.  There  is  not  a  bitter,  there 
is  not  a  censorious  word  in  these  long  files  of  cc»nlidcntial  com- 
munications, extending  over  all  the  most  exciting  jieriods  of  his 
life !    In  iiis  family,  Lc  sought  aloDc  the  atmosphere  of  peace 


'  That  H  to  «av.  ox-^lii-iivo  of  tho  p<>litiral  lotters  aiMroHHt'd  to  his  sons  iii  hiw.  both  of 
whom  wiTo  in  j)iilj|jc  life. 

*  Wl'  r|o  not  at  this  moment  remember  bat  one,  but  perhaps  one  or  two  more,  noi  oif 
a  f amity  charaUer^  to  Ui  oldMt  daughter,  Mn.  Sandolphf  ftppeftr  toiflkwl  adtfrew  Id  tlM 
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and  love.  Even  foes  were  there  unnamed,  or  named  respect- 
fully. His  persoTuil  conflicts  or  niisundei-standlngs  were  gene- 
rally not  even  known  to  liis  daughters.  Whatever  other  omis* 
8i<»ns  wc  make  in  Mr.  Jeiiersuirs  family  letters,  we  pledge  our- 
selves, not  to  keep  back  a  sentence,  or  line,  or  word,  which 
would  in  the  least  degree  throw  light  on  his  mind,  or  opinions, 
or  character,  or  on  any  single  exceptional  exhibition  (should 
there  be  such)  of  that  character.* 

Martha  Jeftei-son,  whom  lier  father  had  intended  to  take 
witli  liim  to  Kuro[.e,  had  been  left  at  school  in  Philadelphia, 
when  Congress  <letermined  that  he  need  not  proceed  ;  and  she 
was  just  turned  eleven  years  of  age  when  the  following  letter 
was  written : 

Mm,  JirrBBSOV  lo  Makvba  JKrviftsoN. 

▲xxAroua,  2/ov.  SSM,  1T8S. 

Mr  Deak  Patst: 

After  fonr  daya*  Joamey,  I  arriTed  here  without  any  aeddent  and  in  aa  good 
health  as  when  I  left  rinludolpliia.     The  conviction  that  you  would  be  mora 

improved  in  tlio  gitiiation  I  have  jihicod  you  than  if  still  with  rae,  has  solaced  me 
on  my  parting  with  you,  wliich  my  love  for  you  has  rendered  a  difficult  thing. 
The  acquirements  which  I  hope  you  will  make  under  the  tutors  I  have  provided  for 
yoa  win  render  yon  more  worthy  of  my  Ioto  ;  and  if  they  eannot  inorease  it,  they 
will  prevent  its  diminution.  Consider  the  good  lady  who  haa  taken  you  under  her 
roof,  who  rindpi  tiikcn  to  f-  o  that  you  perform  all  your  exeroiso?,  and  to  ailnioni«li 
you  in  all  those  waudering.s  from  what  is  right,  or  what  is  clever,  to  which  yuur 
inexperience  would  expose  you ;  conaider  her,  I  my,  aa  yoor  mother,  aa  the  only 
person  to  whom,  dnee  tiie  loea  with  which  Heaven  liaa  been  pleased  to  aflUot  yoo, 
yon  can  now  look  np;  and  that  her  di.^plcasurc  or  disapprobation,  on  any  occasion, 
will  be  an  immense  mi«fortuiio,  wliich  .ihouM  you  lie  so  unhappy  to  iiu-tir  by 
any  unguarded  act,  think  no  concession  too  much  to  regain  her  good  will.  With 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  yovr  time,  the  foUoiring  la  what  I  ahould  approve : 

Fh>m  8  to  10,  practise  mnsio. 
From  10  to  1,  dance  one  day  and  draw  another. 
From  1  to  2,  draw  on  the  day  yoa  dance,  and  write  a  letter  iiezi  daj. 
From  3  to  -1,  read  French. 
From  4  to  5,  exercise  yourself  in  mu^ic. 
From  ft  till  bed-time,  read  English,  write,  etc 
Oommnnicate  this  |dan  to  Mrs.  Ropkinson,  and  if  she  approTcs  of  it,  pnraoe  it  la 

long  as  Mrs.  Trist  remains  in  Philadelphia,  cultivate  her  affection.  She  has  been  a 
valuablo  frifiid  to  you,  and  her  good  .«cn=o  and  good  heart  make  her  valued  bv  all 
who  know  her,  and  by  nobody  on  earth  more  than  mc,  I  expect  you  will  write  me 
by  every  post.  Inform  me  what  books  you  read,  what  tunes  you  learn,  and  inclose 
me  yonr  beet  copy  of  every  lesson  In  drawing.  Write  also  one  letter  every  week, 

i  Fxtract^  will  bo  drsiu'nnt*  d  sr.rb.  an<1  wht>n  the  body  of  the  letter  Is  (fvea  and 
only  sentences  omitted,  the  omisaiuu  w  ill  be  marked  by  asterisks. 
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dtlMr  to  your  Aunt  Eppes,  joor  Aunt  Skipn-iih,  jour  Aunt  CSarr,  or  the  little  kdy 
fiom  whom  I  now  inclose  a  letter,  nnd  always  put  the  letter  you  so  writo  under 
eOTer  to  me.  Take  care  that  you  never  spell  a  word  wrong.  Always  before  tou 
write  ft  word,  consider  how  it  is  spelt,  and,  if  yea  do  not  remember  it,  turn  to  e 
dletioDftry.  It  prodaoes  greet  praise  to  ft  hdy  to  spell  well  I  hsre  pteoed  my  bep- 
piness  on  seeing  you  good  and  accompILshed ;  and  no  distress  which  this  world  can 
now  hrinj^  on  me  would  equal  that  of  your  disappointing  my  hopes.  If  you  love 
me,  then,  eirivc  to  be  good  under  every  situation,  and  to  all  living  creatures,  and 
to  aequire  thoee  ftocomplishments  vUdi  I  here  pat  in  your  power,  end  -mhkik  will 
go  far  towftrdfl  ensoring  you  the  warmest  lore  of  your  alfoctionftte  IkCber, 

TA.  Jsmisov. 

P.  S»— Keep  my  letters  snd  reed  them  et  thnesj  thst  yoa  msy  ahmys  hftre 
present  in  your  mind  thoie  AIngs  which  will  endear  yon  to  me.* 


Bmaoi  wmou  samk  to  uamm, 

AvxAPOUS,  Decmf>fr^],  17S-9. 
I  hope  you  will  have  good  sense  enough  to  disregard  those  fooll&h  predictions, 
that  the  world  is  to  be  at  an  end  soon.  The  Almighty  hes  tasTer  made  known  to 
any  body,  at  what  time  he  created  It;  nor  will  he  tell  any  body  when  he  will  put 

an  end  to  it,  if  he  ever  means  to  do  it.  As  to  preparations  for  that  event,  the  beat 
way  i!'  for  you  to  he  always  prepnred  for  it.  The  only  way  to  be  so  is,  never  to  do 
or  £a;  a  bad  thing.  If  ever  you  are  about  to  say  anything  amiss,  or  to  do  anything 
wrong,  consider  beforehand.  'Ton  will  feel  somsthing  within  you  which  will  tell 
you  it  is  wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be  said  or  done.  This  Is  yonr  consdenee,  and  be 
sore  to  obey  it.  Our  Maker  has  given  us  all  this  faithful  internal  monitor;  and  if 
you  ahv.iyi*  obey  it,  you  will  always  be  prepared  for  the  end  of  the  world;  or  for  a 
much  more  certain  event,  which  in  deuUi.  This  must  happen  to  all :  it  puts  an  end 
to  ths  world  ss  to  ns;  snd  the  way  to  be  ready  for  It  Is,  nsTer  to  do  a  wrong  act 


EXTIUCT  tBOK  SAICI  TO  BAMB. 

AnXAPOtrs,  Dtc.  22, 1TS8. 
I  omitted  in  that  letter  to  advise  you  on  the  subject  of  dress,  which  I  know 
yoa  are  a  little  apt  to  neglect.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  gaily  clothed  at  this  time 
of  Uie,  bnt  that  what  yoa  wear  shonld  be  fine  of  its  kind.  Bat  above  all  things, 
and  at  all  times,  let  yonr  dottes  be  dean,  whole,  and  propeily  pat  on.  Do  not 
fancy  you  must  wear  them  till  the  dirt  is  vlsibto  to  the  eye.  You  will  be  the  last 
who  will  be  sensible  of  tlii?.  Some  ladies  think  they  may,  under  the  privileges  of 
the  disihabiile,  be  loose  and  negligent  of  their  dress  in  the  morning.  But  bo  ^ou 
from  the  moment  yon  rise  tlU  you  go  to  bed,  as  eleanly  and  properly  dressed  ss  at 
the  boats  of  amm  or  toa.  A  lady  who  has  been  seen  ss  a  sloven  or  slnt  in  the 
morning,  will  never  oIBmo  the  impresrion  she  has  nmds,  with  all  the  dress  and 

*  A  eopy  of  this  letter^  appeared  in  Griswold's  "  Bepnbliean  Court  *'  since  it  was 
tnnscritMid  for  these  pages.  The  original  is  in  the  poasesnon  of  the  Queen  of  England. 
•    When  Mr.  Aaron  Vail  was  Char«5  d'Affairea  of  the  United  States  at  London,  he  was 

requp«t<«d  by  the  Priuci  s-^  Victoria  to  procure  for  her  an  autopraph  of  Mr.  JefTerj^ou. 
Mr.  Vail  applied  to  a  member  of  Mr.  JeOeraon'a  family,  and  this  letter  was  transmitted  ta 
him  for  the  Frincess. 
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pageantry  she  can  aftenrardi  inToWe  herself  in.  Nothing  is  so  disgusting  to  our 
sex  as  a  want  of  deanUneas  and  delicac j  in  jovn.  I  hopef  therefore,  <he  momeot 
yon  rise  from  bed,  yonr  first  work  will  bo  to  dress  yourself  in  such  style,  at  diat 
Tou  ma  J  be  soon  by  any  gentleman  without  bis  being  able  to  diaooTer  a  pin  anda% 
or  any  other  circumstance  of  neatness  wanting. 

A  quornm  of  Gongrees,  necenary  even  for  minor  bnsinees  (s 
majority  of  the  States),  did  not  assemble  at  Amiapolis  before  tbe 
ISth  of  December.  About  a  week  afterwards,  General  Wash- 
ington came  to  the  city  to  resign  his  command  of  the  army,  and 
with  habitual  modesty  he  sought  the  directions  of  Congress  as 
to  the  manner  of  laying  down  his  commission — of  joyfully 
rendering  up  that  sword  which  those  unacquainted  with  his 
character  and  that  of  his  countrymen,  had  expected  to  see 
yielded  only  for  a  sceptre.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  chosen  Ohairman 
of  the  Committee'  to  arrange  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion, 
and  he  drew  up  that  simple  but  dignified  and  impressive  order 
of  proceedings  which  has  since  been  so  uniyersally  admired. 
The  beautiful  answer  of  the  President  of  Congress  to  General 
Washington's  address,  has  always  also,  and  without  denial,  been 
ascribed  to  Bir.  Jefferson's  pen. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  haying  been  reeelyed  and  laid  before 
Congress,  it  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  Hfr.  Jefferson 
was  chairman.  But  seyen  States  were  yet  represented,  and  it 
required  nine  to  enter  into  treaties.  So  remiss  at  this  period 
was  eyen  personal  attendance  in  this  body,  that  it  was  often 
compelled  to  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  sometimes  for  a 
week,*  for  want  of  the  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  States 
nominally  represented.  The  further  proceedings  on  the  IVeaty 
we  will  giye  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Memoir: 

"  On  the  2S«1  of  December,  therefore,  we  addressed  letters  to  t!io  several  Gorer* 
nors,  stating  the  receipt  of  the  deliuitivo  treaty ;  that  seven  States  ouly  w  ere  in 
attendance^  while  nine  were  neeeaaaiy  to  Its  ratilloation ;  and  urging  them  to  presa 
OD  dieir  delegates  the  necessity  of  their  immediate  attendance.  And  on  the  SSIh, 
to  save  (iiiif,  T  moved  that  the  agent  of  Mnrine  (Robert  Morris)  .slioidd  ho  instructed 
to  have  ready  u  ve.ssel  at  this  place,  at  New  York,  and  at  some  Eastern  port,  to 
carry  over  the  ratification  of  the  trcatj  when  agreed  to.  It  met  the  general  &ease 
of  die  HovsO)  trat  was  opposed  hf  Dr.  Lee,  on  the  gronnd  of  expense,  which  it 
would  anthorizo  the  Apcnt  to  inour  for  us;  and,  he  aidd,  it  would  be  better  to  ratiry 
nt  once,  and  send  on  tin.'  ratification.  Some  members  had  before  snErpCft'-d,  tliat 
seven  States  were  competent  to  the  ratification.   Mj  motion  was  therefore  post*  , 

>  TTis  associates  were  Messrs.  Gerry,  Ellcry,  Read  and  HawldB8i 
■  See  Journal  of  Congreaa,  17b3-4,'voL  iv.' 
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ponedf  and  another  brought  forward  hj  Mr.  Read,  of  South  Carolina,  for  an 
immediate  ratiliottioii.  Thit  wu  debated  tbe  2eth  and  27tli.  Bead,  Lee,  WflBam- 
•on  and  Jeremiah  Chaae,  niged  that  ratiflcation  was  a  mere  matter  of  form,  that  tho 

treaty  was  conclu  !\.-  from  the  moment  it  was  signed  by  tlic  ministers;  that, 
although  the  ConfedL-ruiion  reqnires  the  assent  of  ntuf  Statts  to  tnttr  into  a  treaty, 
yet,  that  ita  conclusion  could  not  be  called  tntrance  into  it ;  that  supposing  nine 
0  States  reqmrite,  it  wonid  be  In  the  power  of  fiTe  States  to  lieep  as  always  at  war ; 
Oat  nine  States  had  TirtnaHy  anthorised  tbe  ratification,  baring  ratified  the  pro- 
Tisional  treaty,  and  instructed  their  minislers  to  agree  to  n  definitive  one  in  the 
Bamc  terms,  and  tho  present  one  was,  in  fact,  yub.staiuially,  ami  iihno'l  verbatim,  the 
same  ;  that  there  now  remain  but  sixty-seven  daya  for  the  ratiticatiun,  lor  its  pas* 
sage  across  the  Atlantle,  and  its  exdisnge ;  that  there  was  no  hope  of  onr  soon 
having  nine  States  present;  laftet,  that  tMs  was  the  ultimate  p^t  of  time  to 
which  we  could  venture  to  wait;  that  if  the  ratification  was  not  in  Paris  by  the  tinio 
stipulntf"],  tlie  tronty  woiilil  booome  void  ;  that  if  ratifKMi  by  •ii  vcii  States,  it  woulil 
go  under  our  seal,  without  its  being  known  to  Orcut  lintain  that  only  seven  had 
concurred ;  that  it  was  a  qnestion  which  they  had  no  right  to  take  cognizance, 
and  we  were  only  answerable  for  it  to  onr  consUtnents ;  that  it  was  Ulce  the 
ratification  which  Creat  Britain  had  reedved  from  tbe  Dutch,  by  the  negotiations 
of  Sir  William  Temple.** 

Against  a  ooDBtraction  of  powers  based  on  a  yerbal  qnibblo. 
more  wortby  of  a  debating-gcbool  than  a  Legislature,  and  against 
a  deliberate  fiction  of  legislation  on  the  ground  tbat  Great  Britain 
would  not  know  it,  or  could  not  take  cognizance  of  it,  Jeffenon, 
Monroe,  Gerry,  Howell,  and  Ellery,  took  decided  gronnd,  and 
their  arguments  are  given  in  the  Memoir.  Mr.  Jefferson  con- 
tinnee  his  narration : 

"  Mr.  Read  gave  notice  he  rhould  call  for  the  yea.'?  and  nays ;  whereon  those  in 
opposition  prepared  a  resolution,  expressing  pointeilly  the  reasons  for  their  dissent 
from  Iris  motion.  It  appearing,  however,  that  his  proportion  could  not  be  carried, 
it  was  thought  better  to  make  no  entry  at  all.  Massachusetts  alone  would  have 
been  for  it ;  Rliode  Island,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  against  it;  Delaware,  Mary- 
land and  North  Carolina  would  have  been  divided. 

"Those  who  thought  seven  States  competent  to  the  ratificatioa,  being  very  rest- 
less under  the  loss  of  their  motion,  I  proposed,  on  the  third  of  January,  to  meet 
them  on  middle  ground,  and  therefore  moTed  a  resolution,  which  premi><  1,  that 
there  were  but  seven  State  pro.eent,  who  woro  unanimous  for  the  ratification,  but 
that  they  differed  in  opinion  on  the  question  of  competency ;  tbat  those,  however, 
in  the  negative,  were  unwilling,  that  any  powers  which  it  might  be  supposed  they 
poswssed,  should  remain  unexercised  for  tiie  restoration  of  peace,  profiled  it  could 
be  (lone,  saving  their  good  fkith,  and  without  importing  any  opinion  of  Congress, 
that  seven  Ptates  were  competent,  nml  revolving  tliat  the  treaty  l.o  ratifiod  so  far  as 
they  had  power;  that  it  should  be  transmitted  to  our  ministers,  with  instructions  to 
keep  it  unemnmunicated ;  to  endeavor  to  obtain  three  months  longer  for  exchange 
of  ratifications ;  tbat  they  should  be  informed,  that  so  soon  as  nine  States  shall  bo 
present,  a  ratification  by  nine  shall  be  sent  them:  if  this  should  pet  to  them  before 
the  ultimate  point  of  time  for  exchange,  they  were  to  use  it,  and  not  tbe  other ;  i/ 
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not,  iIk'V  were  to  offer  Uie  act  of  the  scveu  States  in  exchange,  iuforuung  them  the 
treatr  had  come  to  band  while  Congress  wu  not  in  searion,  that  bat  seven  Btatei 

were  as  yet  assembled,  and  these  had  unanioiously  concurred  in  the  ratification. 
Thi-f  was  doltiit.  'l  (Ml  ilic  third  and  fourth;  and  on  the  fifth,  n  v(«?rl  biiii';  to  sail 
for  England,  tiuiu  this  port  (Annapolis),  the  House  directed  the  President  to  write 
to  our  minitiicrs  accordingly. 

*'/«ii«Mry  14.->DeIegate8  from  Oonneeticnt  having  attended  yesterday,  and  ^ 
another  from  South  Carolina  coming  in  this  day,  the  treaty  waa  rati6ed  without  a 
dibsontinp  voi("i«  ;  and  three  instruments  of  ratification  were  ordered  to  be  made 
out,  one  of  wliich  was  sent  by  Colonel  llariner,  another  by  Colonel  Franks,  and  the 
third  transmitted  to  the  Agent  of  Marine,  to  be  forwarded  by  aiiy  good  opportunity." 

Thus  it  was  Mr.  Jefferson's  fortune,  aeven  years  after  report- 
ing to  Congress  the  memorable  instrument  by  which  the  British 
American  Colonies  declared  themselves  free  and  independent 
States,  to  report  to  the  same  body,  and  officially  assist  in  ratify- 
ing another  instniment,  by  which  that  independence  was  form- 
ally admitted  by  the  unnatural  parent  who  first  forced  on  the 
struggle,  and  then  made  it  one  of  such  deep  and  long  protracted 
inflictions  on  one  side,  and  sufferings  on  the  other. 

The  inconveniences  resulting  froqi  the  pi-esent  constructidn 
of  the  federal  government  were  severely  felt.  Congress  exer- 
cised both  legislative  and  executive  fbnctions,  and  consequently, 
when  not  in  session,  there  was  no  head  to  the  goveniment, 
whatever  the  exigency.  Tlie  extreme  remissness  of  this  body 
in  meeting  at  its  appointed  times,  has  been  seen.  Tlic  plan  of 
a  permanent  Congress  would  be  attended  with  great  difficulty 
and  expense,  and  was  very  obnoxious  to  some  of  the  States, 
To  remedy  tliese  evils,  Mr.  Jefferson  proposed,  in  April,  1784, 
that  a  committee  1)0  a])pointed,  consisting  of  one  member  from 
each  Shite,  t<>  be  designated  the  "Committee  of  the  States," 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  remain  in  session  during  the  recesses 
of  Congress,  and  who  should  be  vested  during  that  period  with 
the  executive  powers  of  the  government.  This  pr*  ]  osition  pre- 
vailed, but  it  1^ roved  a  total  failure  in  practice.  Mr.  Jefferson 
says,  in  his  Memoir : 

*' A  Committee  waa  appointed,  who  entered  on  duty  on  the  subsequent  adjourn- 
ment of  Ck>ngress,  quairelled  very  raon,  split  into  two  parUes,  abandoned  their  post, 
and  left  tho  goTemment  withonfe  any  Tinble  liead,  nntil  tbe  next  meeting  of 
Congremi*' ' 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  Count  de  Tracy,  Jan.  26,  1811,  Mr.  Jefferson  sa/s  of  this  event : 
'<Thi!4  wai^  th.  n  iinputeii  to  the  temper  eftwo  OT  tlvee  indtTUoale;  b«t  tlwwiie  Mcribed 

it  to  the  nature  of  niau." 
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And  lie  adds : 

"  We  hare  since  seen  the  same  thing  take  place,  in  the  IMrectory  of  France ; 
ind  I  lulicve  it  forever  take  jih\ee  in  any  Executive  consisting  of  a  plurality. 
Our  plan,  best,  I  believe,  combines  wisdom  and  practicability,  by  providiog  a  plu- 
rality of  Coutisellora,  but  a  einglu  Arbiter  for  ultimate  deciaiou." 

Tlie  experiment,  howeyer,  ^^  as  necessary,  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  for  the  plan  finally  adopted, 
lielcre  that,  the  memory  of  George  III.  would  have  been  too 
fresh  to  permit  tliem  to  accept  any  form,  which  placed  the  inte- 
rests and  happiness  of  mankind  so  much  under  the  control  of 
one  man,  even  though  his  tenure  was  more  limited  in  power 
and  duration,  and  held  by  popular  election. 

Tlie  disruption  of  the  Committee  of  States  took  place  when 
Mr.  Jofterson  was  in  France;  and  Dr.  Franklin,  who,  if  he  did 
not  prcctr^cly  merit  the  appellation  *'Deri(ler"  (yekaoivo^) 
applied  to  the  laughing  philosopher  of  Tlirace,  yet  always  had 
a  good  story  to  illustrate  an  absurd  event,  on  this  occasion 
brftiight  to  bear  the  hn morons  one  of  the  two  keei)ers  of  the 
Eddyslone  lighthouse,  '*  who  divided  into  two  parties,"  which  is 
repeated  in  Jefferson's  Memoir. 

Congress  had,  at  preceding  sessions,  given  considerable 
attention  to  tlie  subject  of  the  coinage  and  of  a  money  unit; 
and  ^Ir.  ^Morris,  the  Financier,  had  made  an  able  report  on  that 
subject.  He  had  prr)j)o«c'd  as  the  money  unit  what  he  had 
found  would  be  the  common  measure,  witlii'nt  leaving  a  frac- 
tion, of  a  penny  of  ever}-  State  except  South  Carolina — namely, 
the  fourteen  hundre<l  and  fortieth  }>art  of  a  dollar.  Various 
delays  had  taken  place  on  the  subject,  and  in  1784  it  was 
referred  to  a  committee  of  which  ^fr.  Jefferson  was  a  member. 
He  at  once  saw  "  that  the  general  views  of  the  Financier  were 
sound,  and  the  ])riiicij)le  was  ingenious  on  which  he  proposed  to 
found  his  unit ;''  but  he  considered  that  unit  "too  minute  for 
ordinary  use,  and  too  laborious  for  computation  either  by  the 
head  or  in  Hgures."   lie  gave  the  following  examples : 

**  The  priee  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  1-SO  of  a  dollar,  would  be  72  unite, 

"A  pottttd  of  butt.r,  1-5  of  a  dollar,  288  units.  * 
"  A  horse  or  bullock,  of  eighty  dollars  value,  would  require  a  notation  of  six 
figures,  to  wit,  115,'JiX>,  and  the  public  debt,  suppose  of  eighty  millions,  would 
require  twelTO  figures,  to  wit,  116,200,000,000  nniti.  Such  a  eTetem  of  mooey 
arithmetic  would  be  entirely  unmanageable  for  the  common  pnrposeB  of  •odety.*' 

He  therefore  suggested  instead  of  it,  to  adopt  the  dollar  as  the 
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unit  of  account  and  pavinent,  making  its  divisions  and  snb- 
divisions  in  the  decimal  ratio.  He  proposed  four  coins,  u  gold 
]>ioce  of  ten  dollars,  a  silver  dollar,  a  silver  tenth  of  a  dollar, 
and  a  copper  hundredth  of  a  dollar.  He  embodied  tlie^c  views 
in  an  elaborate  and  clearly  drawn  up  paper,  and  submitted  them 
to  ^fr.  ^[orris.'  Morris,  however,  adhered  to  his  former  views, 
excejit  that  he  increased  his  first  pro])osed  nnit  one  hundred 
times.  ;Mr.  Jefferson  replied,  and  published  both  his  papers  on 
a  flying  sheet,  to  place  his  views  before  the  individual  members 
of  Congress.  The  Committee  agreed  to  report  liis  plan,  and  it 
was  ado})ted  the  next  year.  lie  and  Air.  Alorris,  therefore,  share 
in  the  honor  of  founding  a  tar  simpler  and  more  easily  computed 
rioiu^v  svstem  than  before  existed.  The  latter,  or  rather  his 
assistant,  the  able  Governeur  Morris,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
proposing  the  decimal  system  of  computation,^  and  Jetferson  of 
proposing  the  unit  and  present  coinage  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  of  a  late  and  incongruous  addition.' 

Mr.  Morris  beinic  desirous  of  reliriui^  from  the  Treasury,  it 
was  thought  a  good  occasion  for  revising  the  structure  of  that 
department,  and  a  "  gran<l  Committee  "  (that  is,  a  com  in  it  tee  ot 
one  from  each  State)  was  appointed  for  tliat  object,  Mv.  .letler- 
son  bciu''  chairman.  Desirous  of  obviatiui;  the  f^reat  inconve- 
niencc  arising  from  a]>pointing  an  inexperienced  person  on  every 
occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  he  reported  an  ordinance  for  a})point- 
ing  three  Commissioners  in  the  place  of  the  Financier,  and  th's 
passed  Congress.  This  was  introducing  the  plural  feature  into 
another  administrative  department  of  the  government,  and  here  at 
least  there  would  seem  to  be  excellent  reasons  for  it  in  theory. 
The  difficulty  apprehended  from  a  single  head  of  department  is 
now,  however,  obviated,  in  practice,  by  the  financial  officersof  the 
General  and  State  Governments  keeping  the  experienced  depu- 
ties and  clerks  of  their  predecessoi-s  in  office.  But  apart  from 
this  resort  to  subordinates  (personal  appointees  and  not  respon- 
sible to  Xation  or  State)  what  would  this  class  of  officers  do? 
Without  snch  help,  the  ablest  business-ihan  in  the  United  States 
would  find  it  impossible,  entering  suddenly  upon  the  National 

>  Tliis  paper  is  pabUdMd  in     Appendix  to  the  Memoir  in  tioUi  editions  ol  Mr.  Je^ 

fer.^on''*  Works. 

Thi-'  has  oft«n  been  oAcribciI  to  JefTorson.  but  it  is  deftriy  an  error.  (See  8paikft*e 
life  and  WriUncs  of  Governcar  Morris,  vol.  i.  p.  273. 

■  The  Oliver  three  cent  piece.  Perhapii  wc  do  not  do  right  in  nying  lie  ])roposed  the 

E resent  coinej^e,  as  he  says  nothing  of  the  half  and  qonrler  eegle,  the  gold  dollar,  etc 
lut  these  nierelj  oarrj  out  hli  plan  a  little  farther. 
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Treasarj,  or  even  that  of  some  large  State,  to  properly  carry  on 
its  complicated  machinery.  And  until  experience  had  demon- 
stated  its  inutility,  men  of  republican  tendencies  would  be  ex- 
l)ccted  to  favor  a  distribution  over  a  concentration  of  power  in 
all  the  great  administrative  offices  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  also  chairman  of  a    grand  Comniittee 
to  ascertain  and  report  the  arrears  of  interest  on  the  Public 
Debt,  with  the  expenses  of  the  current  year,  and  to  apportion 
the  sum  among  the  States.  His  report  on  the  subject  was 
adoptecl. 

Tlie  c  ession  of  tlie  Northwestern  Territory  by  Virginia  to 
the  United  States,  offered  some  years  before,  had  not  yet  been 
consummatc't],  for  reasons  which  we  will  not  here  stop  to  ex- 
plain. Tlie  Virginia  delegates  now  tendered  a  deed  of  cession. 
A  motion  was  made  to  quality  the  accej)tance  bv  a  declaration 
that  it  should  not  be  construed  as  an  admission  of  the  claim  to 
previous  ownership  by  Virginia,  and  three  States  voted  for  such 
an  amendment.  The  acceptance  was  then  made  unconditional, 
and  the  Virginia  delegates,  headed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  executed 
the  deed,  wliich  bore  date  March  1st,  1784.* 

A  few  days  afterwards,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mv.  Jeffer- 
son, Mr.  Chase  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Howell  of  Bhode  Island, 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  i»hau  for  the  temporary  government 
of  the  Western  Territory.  Tlie  draft  of  the  Committee's  report, 
in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  is  yet  preserved  among  the 
archives  in  the  State  Department  at  Washington.  Tliis  being 
the  original  of  the  famous  ''Ordinance  of  the  Xorthwestem 
Territory,'*  so  often  referred  to  in  modem  political  discussions, 
and  being  in  some  respects  a  very  curious  paper  in  itself,  we 
have  concluded  to  give  it  entire : 

The  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  plau  for  the  temporary  gOTerumcnt  of 
the  Weateni  Teitttoryf  hare  Agreed  to  the  following  rewlatloiia : 

]U»otw0d,  That  the  territory  ceded  or  to  be  coded  by  indiridoal  States  to  the 
rnited  State?,  vrhensocver  the  same  shall  hnrc  been  purchased  of  the  Indian  inhab 
itants,  and  offcriMl  for  sule  by  the  TJnitcd  State?,  shall  be  formed  into  distinol 
fluted,  bounded  in  the  following  manner,  as  nearly  as  such  cessions  will  admit — 
that  is  to  pay :  northwardly  and  southwardly  by  paratteb  of  latitude,  so  thai  each 
State  shall  comprehend,  from  south  to  north,  two  degrees  of  latitude,  beginning  to 

'  Tliifl  wn*  not  t\mto  the  end  of  this  long  matt«^r.  Pome  stipnlations  in  tlio  deed 
relntiu^  to  the  <ilvi^illu  of  tlii.-^  t4-rritory  into  States  not  meeting  the  approbatiun  of  CoO* 

grcsH,  tiuit  bo'ly  rcferri'd  buck  tin-  iieed  to  V&Tghila,  recommendbig  anuatlou.  These 
w  )re  asaentAd  to  December  30th.  1788. 
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count  from  tlio  completion  of  thirty-ono  degrees  north  of  the  Of|uator;  but  any  ter* 
ritory  nortliwardly  of  the  fortj*seventh  degree  shall,  make  part  of  the  State  next 
below ;  and  eastwanUy  tnd  westwardly  they  shall  be  bounded,  thoie  on  the  Hierie- 
lippi  by  that  river  on  one  ride,  and  the  meridian  of  the  lowest  pohkt  of  the  raidda 
of  Ohio  on  tlio  other;  and  those  adjoining  on  the  eait  by  the  same  meridian  on 
their  wo«forn  siile,  nnfl  on  their  eastern  by  tfie  meridian  of  the  western  cape  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha;  and  the  territory  eastward  of  this  la^it  lucridiani 
between  the  Ohio,  Lake  Erie,  and  Petmtylvania,  diall  be  one  Sti^ 

That  the  eettlen  witUn  the  territory  so  to  be  pnrehased  and  oflSsred  for  sale, 
shall,  either  on  their  own  petition,  or  on  the  order  of  Congress,  receive  authority 
from  them,  w  ith  appointments  of  time  and  jilice  for  their  free  male«,  of  full  age,  to 
meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  establi^hing  a  temporary  government,  to  adopt 
the  eonstitniion  and  kws  of  any  one  of  these  States,  so  that  soch  kws  nsTerthetess 
shall  be  subject  to  alteration  by  their  ordinary  legbUtnre;  and  to  erect,  snbjeet 
to  a  like  alteration,  eonnties  or  townships  for  the  election  of  members  for  their 

legi**l:iturc. 

Timt  such  temporary  gOTOmment  shuU  only  continue  in  force  in  any  Stutc  until 
it  shall  hare  acquired  twenty  thousand  free  inhabitants;  when,  giving  due  proof 
thereof  to  Congress,  they  shdl  reeeire  from  them  authority,  with  appointments  of 

time  and  p!;H-i\  to  call  a  convention  of  representatives  to  establish  a  permanent  con- 
stitution and  •;overnment  for  themselves:  Providnl,  Tlint  both  the  temporary  and 
pennanent  governments  be  establi.shed  on  llie^e  principled  ua  their  basis:  1.  [That 
they  shall  forever  remain  a  part  of  the  United  States  of  America ;]  2.  That,  In  their 
persons,  property,  and  territory,  they  ahull  bo  subject  to  the  Government  of  the 
Uniiei!  States  in  Congress  asseinhlcd,  and  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  all 
those  cases  in  which  the  original  Stales  shall  ho  so  subject;  3.  That  tliey  shall  be 
subject  to  pay  a  part  of  the  federal  debl^  contracted  or  to  be  contracted,  to  be 
apportioned  on  them  by  Congress  aecor^ng  to  the  same  common  rule  and  measure 
by  wUch  apportionments  thereof  shall  be  made  on  the  other  States ;  4.  That  theli 
respective  trovcrnments  shall  be  in  republican  forms,  and  shall  admit  no  person  tO 
be  a  citi/cn  who  holds  any  hereditary  title;  5.  That  after  the  year  Ibmo  of  the 
Christian  era  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the 
add  States,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  hare 
been  duly  convicted  to  have  been  personally  guilty. 

That  whensoever  any  of  the  said  States  shall  have,  of  free  itdiabitant',  a*  nmny 
as  shall  then  be  iu  any  one  of  the  least  numerous  of  the  thirteen  original  ."^tate.s, 
such  State  shall  be  admitted  by  its  delegates  into  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  sdd  original  States;  after  which  the  assent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  United  States  in  Congr<  ss  assembled  shall  be  requisite  in  all  those 
cases  wherein,  by  the  Confederation,  the  assent  of  nine  States  is  now  required  : 
Provided^  The  consent  of  nine  States  to  such  admission  may  be  obtained  according 
to  the  eleventh  of  the  Artldes  of  Confederation.  Until  waeh  atolssion  by  thdr 
delegates  faito  Otongrsas,  any  of  the  said  States,  after  the  establishment  of  their  tem- 
porary government,  shall  have  authority  to  keep  a  dtting  member  in  Congress,  with 
right  of  debating  but  not  of  voting. 

That  the  territory  northward  of  the  furty-Hfih  degree,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
completion  of  forty-five  degrees  from  the  equator,  and  extending  to  the  Lske  of  the 
Woods,  dnD  be  called  STLTutta. 

That  of  the  territory  under  the  fortv  fiftfi  and  forty-fourth  degrees,  that  which 
lies  westward  of  Lake  Michigan,  shall  he  called  lur.ASiA;  and  that  which  is 
eastward  thereof,  within  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  lakes  and  waters  of  Michigal^ 
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Huron,  St.  Clair,  and  Erie,  shall  be  called  Cherronescs,  and  shall  include  any  part 
of  the  peninsula  which  ma;  extend  above  the  forty^lifth  degree. 

Of  Uie  territory  under  the  forty-tbird  end  rorty<«eeond  degrees,  that  to  the  wesfe* 
vard,  through  which  the  Afleenlsiiri  or  Rock  River  nuis,  shall  be  called  Assknisipia; 
and  that  to  the  eastward,  in  which  are  the  fountains  of  the  MnskinL'um,  the  two 
Miamies  of  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  the  IlUnoia,  the  Miami  of  the  Lai^c,  and  Sandusky 
rivers,  shall  be  celled  MmoMTAii  u. 

Of  the  territory  which  Uee  under  the  for^^rst  end  fortieth  degrees,  the  western, 
through  which  the  river  Illinoifl  runs,  shell  be  called  Ii.i.inoia  ;  that  next  a^j^^lng 
to  the  eastward,  Saratoga;  and  that  between  tliis  la-t  ami  rcnnsylvtnie,  end 
extending  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie,  shall  be  called  Wasuingtun. 

Of  the  territory  wUeh  Ues  under  the  thirty-ninth  end  thirty-eighth  degrees,  to 
which  shall  be  added  so  mnch  of  the  pcint  of  land  within  the  fork  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  as  lies  under  the  thirty-seventh  degree,  that  to  the  westward,  within  and 
adjacent  to  which  are  the  confluences  of  the  rivers  Wabash,  Sliawauee,  Tanis^oo, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Mi&8issippi,  and  Missouri,  shall  bo  called  roLvroTAMiA;  and  that  to 
the  eastward,  further  up  the  Ohio^  otherwise  called  the  Pelisipi,  shall  be  called 
Piunpi*. 

That  the  precodin;^  articles  shall  be  formed  into  a  charter  of  compact,  shall  be 
dulv  executed  by  the  Pfosidriit  of  the  United  States  in  Conprc^d  as-^cnibled,  under 
bis  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  promulgated,  and  shall  stand  as 
Audamental  constitutions  between  the  thirteen  original  States  and  those  newly 
described,  unalterable  but  by  the  joint  conseiit  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
a4.«eTnV<1('d,  and  of  the  particular  State  within  which  such  alteration  is  proposed  to 
be  made. 

On  the  19th  of  April  Congress  took  the  report  into  consider- 
ation, and  Mr.  Spaight  of  North  Carolina  moyed  to  strike  ont 
the  following  clause :  that  after  the  year  1800  of  the  Ghristian 
era,  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
any  of  the  said  States,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  to  have  been 
personally  guilty."  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bead  of 
Sonth  Carolina,  and  on  the  question,  "shall  the  words  moved  to 
be  struck  ont  stand  ?"  the  yeas  and  nays  (called  by  Mr.  Howell 
of  Rhode  Island)  stood  as  follows: 


N.  Hampshire,  Mr.  Foster 

a_T 

u 

Blanchard 

ay 

¥stsachnsette| 

M 

Gerry 

»y 

<t 

Patridge 

Rhode  Island, 

ti 

Ellery 

ay 

U 

HoweU 

»y 

Connecticut, 

Sherman 

•y 

II 

Wjnb  worth 

ay 

Xew  York, 

u 

DdWitt 

ay 

u 

Paine 

•y 

New  Jeieey, 

(4 

Dick 

•7 

PeuasylTsnia,  Mr.  Mifflin 

Montgomery  i 
**  Hand  ay 
Maryland,  McHenry 

Stone 

Virginia,        "  JeR'erson  ay 

Hardy  no>  no 
Mercer  no] 

N.  Carolina, 


S.  Osrolina, 


ay>  ay 

•y) 

no) 
V  no 

no ) 

\ 

"  WilliamBon  ay) 
"  Spaight  nof 

I  no 


Bead 
"  Beresford 


no  I 
no 
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Thus  six  States  voted  to  retain  the  chiuse ;  tliree  voted 
against  it;  one  lost  its  vote  by  bi'ini;  e<[ually  divided;  one  lost 
its  Vote  by  having  but  one  delegate  j>resent ;  and  two*  l')st  their 
votes  by  having  no  delegates  present.  A  niajority  of  all  the 
States  not  voting  in  the  affirmative,  the  clause  was  stricken  out.' 
Tlie  clauses  declaring  that  the  governments  formed  out  of  the 
territory  "shall  admit  no  pt  rson  to  be  a  citizen  who  holds  any 
hereditary  titles,"  thuse  bounding  and  naming  the  new  States 
and  one  or  two  others  not  further  affecting  the  material  i>rinci- 
ples  of  the  bill,  were  sti  icken  out,  aud  then  Congress,  on  the  23d 
of  Ajtril,  adopte<l  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Jeflferson  was  matle  chairman  of  a  committee'  to  report 
an  ordinance  f<»r  remdating  the  manner  of  locatiui;  and  dis- 
posing  of  the  public  lands.  The  plan  ]>resented,  though  palpa- 
bly enough  the  source  from  which  nuiny  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
present  system  were  derived,  then  found  so  little  tavor  that  but 
one  State  (Xorth  Carolina)  voted  for  it.  Virginia  and  Rhode 
Ishmd  were  e<|ually  <Iivided;  and  six  States  voted  against  it. 

Congress  tieemed  it  expedient  to  propose  commercial  treaties 
to  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  with  the  double  object  of 
securing  commercial  advantages,  and  of  procuring  from  them 
that  virtual  recognition  "  of  our  indejiendence  and  of  our  recep- 
tion into  the  fraternity  of  nations,"  which,  in  terms,  the  United 
States  "w(»uld  not  condescend  to  ask."*  Mr.  Jelferson  was 
made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  draft  instructions  for  the  nunis- 
ters  to  be  charged  with  tliese  negotiations.  They  are  too  long 
for  insertion  here,  but  as  a  part  of  their  author's  political  iiis- 
tory,  M'e  will  ]»lace  a  running  synopsis  of  them  in  the  apj>endix.* 

Mr.  Jelferson  left  Congress  on  the  7th  day  of  ^^lay,  having 
been  a^'pointcd  by  that  body  to  u  post  presently  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

Ue  had  been  the  chairman  of  some  committees  and  a  mem- 
ber of  various  others,  which  we  have  not  named.  In  point  of 
fact,  he  had  headed  nearly  all  the  most  important  ones  during 
his  -tay  in  the  House.  He  was  twice  elected  President  pro 
keuipore,  in  the  absence  of  the  President.    But  one  measure,  of 

*  Delaware  an<l  Ororgia. 

*  .Toarnnl»  of  Congress,  1784,  toL  iv.  p.  373.   (Way  aad  Gideoa's  edition.) 

'  Ilk  associates  wen  lleMn.  ^nUiuBwm  of  N.  C;  HovaU  of  B.  L;  Oeiry  of  Him*; 
tnd  Read  of  S.  C. 

*  Memoir,  p.  48 ;  Jdlbnon  to  J.  Q.  Adomi,  lU«k  Mlh,  16SS. 

*  8oo  ArraMMZ*  No.  6. 
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any  consequence,  we  believe,  brought  forward  by  him  (that  in 
rehition  to  tlie  locutiun  and  sale  of  the  public  lands)  was 
defeated,  and  but  one  other  (the  plan  of  government  for  the 
Western  Territory)  changed  in  essentia!  |>articuhirs, 

xSeitlier  the  talents  nor  the  temper  of  the  House  made  this 
entire  and  undisputed  leadership  a  thing  to  be  ehea])ly  secured. 
Conm-ess  contained  several  meml)ers  of  di?tin'Mii.<hed  ability. 
No  one  will  deny  this  rank  to  Gerry,  Sherman,  ^lonroe,  and 
sorae  others  M-ho  might  be  named.  And  it  contained  a  still 
larger  number  of  highly  respectable  and  experienced  legislatore. 
As  a  whole,  it  would  compare  favorably,  in  point  of  ability, 
with  any  House  which  assembled  during  most  of  the  years  sub- 
sequently to  1776.  Of  its  temper  Mr.  Jcflferson  has  left  a 
graphic  description;  and  he  has  interspersed  that  description 
with  some  other  remarks  which  will  be  read  with  interest : 

"Our  body  wu  little  numerou?,  but  very  conientioii9.  Day  after  day  was 
wasted  on  the  most  uniiiiportaut  quostiona.  A  iiiomber,  oiio  of  tliose  afllictcd  with 
the  morbid  rage  of  debate,  of  au  urdcat  mind,  prompt  iuiagiuatiun,  and  copioua 
flow  of  words,  who  hetid  with  impftttenoe  tny  logic  wbicli  was  not  his  own,  ritting 
near  me  on  some  oeeaiion  of  n  trifling  but  wordy  debate,  ulted  nic  how  I  could 
•it  in  silence,  hearing:  so  nuich  fuNe  reasoning,  which  a  word  should  refute?  I 
observed  to  liiin,  that  to  n  lutc  indeed  w.i--  easy,  but  to  silence  WiLs  iu»j>o«.sible ;  that 
in  measures  brought  forward  by  njyi>cli',  I  took  the  laboring  oar,  as  wa3  incumbent 
on  me ;  but  thtt  in  geneni,  I  was  wilBng  to  listen ;  that  if  erery  found  argnment  or 
objection  wr..<4  used  by  some  ono  or  Other  of  the  numerous  debaters,  it  was  enough; 
if  not,  I  tliou^rht  it  sutTieient  to  suggect  the  omisj^ion,  without  going  into  a  repotition 
of  what  had  been  already  gaid  by  others :  thi^  this  was  a  waste  and  abuse  of  the 
time  and  patience  of  the  Uouse,  wh\ch  could  not  be  justified.  And  I  belicTc,  that 
If  the  members  of  deliberate  bodies  wero  to  obserro  this  course  generally,  they 
would  do  in  a  day,  what  takes  them  a  week;  and  it  is  really  more  questionable, 
than  may  at  first  be  thoufrht,  whether  Bonaparte's  dumb  legislature,  which  said 
nothing,  and  did  much,  may  not  bo  preferable  to  one  which  talks  much,  and  does 
B^ing.  I  scrred  with  General  Washington  in  tno  Iie^slature  of  Tlrgiuio,  bdbre  ^ 
the  BevoluUon,  and,  during  It,  with  Br.  Franklin  In  Congress.  I  never  beard  either 
of  them  speak  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  nor  to  any  but  the  main  point,  which  was  to 
decide  the  question.  They  laid  their  shoulders  to  the  great  points,  knowing  that 
the  little  ones  would  follow  of  themselves.  If  the  present  Congress  errs  in  too 
modi  talking,  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  In  body  to  which  the  people  send  one 
hundred  and  fifty  lawyers,  whose  trade  It  is  to  question  eTerything,  yield  nothing, 
and  talk  by  the  hour?  That  one  hundred  and  fifty  lawyers  should  do  business 
together,  ought  not  to  be  expected." 

Thongh  what  are  termed  "  sUent  members  "  often,  as  in  the 
instances  cited,  have  great  inflnence  in  deliberative  bodies,  it  is 
▼ery  rare  to  find  them  possessed  of  that  paramonnt  influence 
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which  Mr.  Jefferson  evidently'  exerted  in  the  Con^xress  ot* 
1TS3-4,  and  in  the  Legiskitures  of  Virginia  after  17T6.  On 
accuiint  of  Ills  learning  and  love  of  science,  on  account  of  his 
acting  on  |)olitical  tlicories,  new  to  the  practices  and  <»l'teiitinie3 
to  the  nnderstandingd  of  his  contemporaries  (hut  so  hackneyed 
now  in  our  country,  that  it  is  dilHcult  to  convince  the  present 
generation  that  contrary  ones  ever  existed),  it  became  the 
fasliion  of  liis  opponents,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  represent 
him  as  that  especial  bughear  to  men  of  English  descent — au 
"  unpractical  "  or  visionary  man  ! — a  man  without  executive  force 
— a  num  wlio  yielded,  and  trimmed,  and  swam  with  the  current, 
hut  who  did  not  really  control,  or  even  lead  public  aliairs.  To 
the  fii*st  great  charge,  to  which  the  rest  were  but  necessarj 
corollaries,  that  he  was  an  '*  unpractical  "  man,  there  M'ere  cer- 
tainly some  proofs  which  arc  usually  regarded  as  pretty  conclu- 
sive. In  the  first  place,  he  was  a  man  of  learning;  and  men  of 
Jearning  must  needs  be  theorists  and  visionaries!  And  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  presented  some  of  the  suspicions 
indications  of  such  characters.  lie  did  love  to  arrange  prac- 
tical jnatters  by  theoretical  standards — he  did  sometimes  carry 
out  system  to  almost  amusing  lengths — and,  most  dangerous  of 
all,  ho  did  sometimes  make  use  of  most  scientifically  hard 
words !"  We  know  no. so  good  an  illustration  of  all  these  traits 
brought  together,  as  his  proposed  plan  for  the  temporary  gov- 
ernment of  the  Western  Territory,  and  it  was  in  part  to  furnish 
this  illustration  that  we  gave  that  document  verbatim.  Then, 
secondly,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  brilliant  man— clearly  the  most 
brilliant  political  writer  in  the  nation — guilty,  sometimes,  of 
making  even  legislative  enactments  readable,  if  not  eloquent  I 
Brilliancy  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  dull  gentlemen  wlio  com- 
pose the  majority  of  most  deliberative  bodies,  the  natural  anti- 
pode  of  soundness  of  mind ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in 
about  three  cases  out  of  fonr^  the  dull  gentlemen  are  in  the  right 
in  this.  Nature  seems  jealous  of  allowing  aU  her  choicest 
favors  to  be  monopolized  by  one.  It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact, 
of  daily  exhibition,  that  the  doll,  plodding,  slow-thinking  man, 
who  can  neither  speak  nor  write  with  the  leaat  degree  of  effect, 
often  possesses  a  sounder  and  every  way  more  reliable  nnder- 
standing,  and  also  more  energy  and  ezecntiYe  force,  than  the 
man  who  can  rain  down  words  like  those  enrions  meteor 
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showers  which  have  sometiines  been  observed  in  physical 
natare.  We  are  not  sure  that  a  suspicion  of  brilliant  men,  is 
not  a  snspicion  on  the  wholesome  side.  But  notliin  ^^  can  be  eurer 
than  that  natare  sometimes  permits  the  union  of  these  qnaliries 
— that  tho  ponderous  glaive  comes  as  highly  finished  and  keen 
and  glittering,  as  the  slender  rapier — ^and  when  that  happens, 
few  things  can  resist  its  edge. 

The  question  w  hether  Mr.  Jefferson  united  the  sound  to  the 
showy,  we  wai?e  for  the  present.  We  also  waive  the  question 
whether  he  was  a  practical  man.  Accnmnlating  facts  will 
bring  better  testimony  than  any  other  on  those  points.  ]>ut  we 
can  already  decide  sufEleiently,  whether  he  led  or  foUcwed. 

We  have  sometimes  thought  that  an  impression  canght  up 
by  some  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  hostile  contemporaries — ^by  men  who 
met  him  in  society  and  saw  him  occasionally  in  official  attitudes, 
but  who  were  not  in  his  confidence,  and  wlio  really  knew 
nothing  of  him — ^that  he  merely  led  men  because  he  fell  in  with 
their  wishes,  aro«e  (so  far  as  it  was  a  genuine  impression)  from 
the  peculiarity  of  his  manners.  The  peculiarities  alluded  to  are 
tlius  described  in  a  letter  to  us  from  one  who  knew  him  longer 
and  more  intimately  than  any  individual  now  living — his  oldest 
grandson.  Colonel  Randolph : 

He  [Mr.  Jeflbnon]  neTer  indatged  io  controTerrial  eonvertatioOf  because  it 
often  excited  iinpleaaant  feeling,  and  iUnatrated  ita  inutility  by  the  anecdote  of  two 

men  who  sat  down  candidly  to  dij^cuss  a  subject  nnd  carh  convcrti'<1  the  other. 
His  maxim  w.t',  that  every  mnn  liiid  a  rijiht  to  his  own  0|)ini<)n  on  all  -iil>ii'ct.»,  and 
others  were  bound  to  respect  that  right.  Ucnco,  in  conver^^aiion,  if  any  one  ex* 
preaaed  a  decided  opiidon  diflbring  ftom  hia  own,  he  made  no  reply,  but  changed 
the  anbject.  Unreserved  and  candid  hinuelf,  he  was  a  listener,  encouraging  otbera 
toconTe»e.         •  •        .  •  •  •  •  « 

>  Row  far  Jefltamm'i  avowed  theories  eorreiponded  wKh  the  practfeea  here  aserlbed 

to  him  \n  these  particntars,  and  tho  proand-?  on  which  Ws  theories  were  h:\«o.i.  w  ill 
appear  from  a  letter  to  the  same  pran'ij<on  who  wrote  the  above,  and  will  be  ruiii  l  pub- 
Usaed  in  both  t  ditioin  of  Mr.  Ji-frT^nri's  Work:*.    The  following  \*  an  extract : 

"  But  in  statin?  prudential  rule^  for  our  government  in  society,  I  mu«it  not  omit  the 
im[»ortant  on';,  of  never  entering  into  (li<pute  or  nr(?nment  with  anotlier.  1  never  yet 
saw  an  in^itauce  of  one  of  two  di^pataats  convincing  the  other  by  arffument.  I  have  seen 
many,  of  their  getting  warm,  becoming  rude,  and  shooting  one  another.  Conviotloaii 
the  effect  of  onr  own  dispueionate  rea«oninff,  either  in  solttode,  or  weidUng  within  our* 
selves,  dispassionately,  what  we  hear  fh>m  others,  Htsnding  mieemmfttedln  afgiiment  onr- 
selves.  It  was  one  of  the  rnlc!*,  which.  :ibnvi>  all  othern,  madn  Doctor  Franlclin  the  mo«t 
amiable  of  men  in  society,  '  never  to  eoutraiiict  anyi)orly.'  If  he  was  urj^ed  to  announce 
.iti  oiiiuion.  hi;  ilji!  It  rathi-r  by  ii-km.'  iinr'-'tinn-'.  .is  if  fur  iiif'urinatiori,  or  by  sufjjfesting 
doabti).  When  I  hoar  another  e.vpre^s  an  opinion  which  is  not  mine.  I  say  to  myself,  he 
has  a  right  to  hi.<i  opinion,  as  I  to  mine :  why  should  I  question  it?  His  error  does  mo  no 
hynry,  and  shall  I  oeoonie  a  Don  Quixote,  to  bring  all  men  by  force  of  argameot  to  ono 
opinion  ?  If  a  Iket  be  asiislKled,  it  la  probable  liela  gratillsd  by  a  belief  of  it,  and  I  have 
BO  rl^t  to  deprive  him  of  the  giatifleation.     ho  waali  Information,  he  will  aakiti  and 
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His  tact  in  the  maDageiueut  of  niea  was  great.  Uc  inquiringij  followed  oot 
ftdTene  opidons  to  their  resalta,  leaTing  it  to  their  fiienda  to  note  the  error  into 
which  it  led  them,  telcUig  np  tlielr  doubts  u  important  tuggeetions,  nerer  permitting 

a  person  to  place  himself  upon  the  defensive,  or  if  he  did,  changing  the  subject,  so 
as  not  to  fix  him  in  a  wrong  opinion  by  coiurovfrting  it.  With  zncn  of  fertile  and 
ingenious  minds,  fond  of  suggesting  objcctiuus  to  propositions  stated,  he  would 
sometimea  anggest  the  opposite  of  the  conelnsion  to  which  he  desired  them  to  come, 
then  assent  to  the  force  of  their  otgeetions,  and  thoa  lead  them  to  convert  them- 
selves. •  •  •  If  information  was  sought,  he  gave  it  freely  ;  if  dotiht.i  were  sug- 
gested, ho  oxpluincd  thorn  without  reserve,  never  oltjoi  ti:  l'  to  the  tcrutiuv  or  can- 
Tass  of  his  own  opinions.  As  a  public  man,  his  friends  conipiuincd  that  he  spoke 
too  freely,  communicating  more  than  they  thought  prudent.** 

Thia  strongly  reminds  ns,  in  some  particulars,  of  Clarendon's 
description  of  John  Hampden : 

He  was  of  that  rare  aftildlitv  and  temper  in  debate,  of  that  seeming  humility 

bnd  submission  of  jmlgiiieiit,  as  if  ho  brought  no  opinion  of  bis  own  with  llim,  but 
a  dohire  of  information  and  in.-lnictioii ;  yet  he  had  «o  subtle  a  «ay  of  interrogating, 
and  under  the  notion  of  doubts  insinuating  his  objectioos,  that  he  infused  his  own 
opinions  into  those  flrom  whom  he  pretended  to  learn  and  receive  them.*'  "  He  was, 
indeed,  a  very  wise  man,  and  of  great  parts,  and  possessed  of  tlie  most  ab.«olute 
.opirit  of  popularity,  and  tlie  most  abwlute  fiiculties  to  govern  the  people,  of  anj 
roan  1  ever  knew." 


A  joke  nsed  to  be  told  by  Mr.  Madison  to  this  effect  Some 
years  after  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  writing,  a  new 


tten  I  win  give  it  in  measured  terms;  but  ff  he  stm  believes  his  own  storv,  and  shows  a 

desire  to  dispute  the  fact  with  me,  I  hoar  him  and  say  nothincr.  It  is  hi^  anair,  not  mine, 
if  he  prefer*  error.  There  are  two  (i;i>Mos  of  disputants  most  fro()Ui'iuly  to  be  met  with 
amoii^  us.  The  first  is  of  youn>:  -itii  li  ii'-,  just  otit'Tcil  thi;  tliroslmlil  of  scionoo.  with  a 
first  view  of  iU  outlines,  not  yet  tilled  up  witli  tlie  detaiU  ami  lumliiioatioiis  whii  h  a  fur- 
ther progress  would  bring  to  their  knowledge.  The  other  c  iuisist.s  of  thi>  ili-tt-inpered 
and  rude  men  in  society,  who  have  taken  up  a  passion  for  politics.  (Good  hiunor  and 
poUtenesa  never  introilace  into  mixed  society,  a  question  on  which  they  foresee  ttere 
will  be  a  difference  of  opinioD.)  From  both  w  those  classes  of  disputants,  my  dear  Jef- 
fisrson.  keep  aloof,  as  you  would  from  the  infected  subjects  of  yellow  fever  or  pestilence. 
Considf  r  yourself,  when  with  them,  as  amonR  tho  patients  of  Bedlam  nt  cdiusr  medical 
more  than  moral  counsf!.  Be  a  listener  only,  kt<  p  within  yourself,  ami  endeavor  to 
establish  with  yourself  tin>  habit  of  silence,  es|)ei  ially  on  politics.  In  tlie  fevered  state 
of  our  country,  no  good  can  ever  result  from  any  attempt  to  set  one  of  these  fiery  acalots 
to  rights,  either  in  fact  or  principle.  They  are  determined  as  to  the  fsels  tli^  wiQ 
believe,  and  the  opinions  on  which  tbej  will  act.  Get  bj  them,  therefore,  aa  jon  w«dd 
by  an  angry  bull :  it  Is  not  for  a  man  of  sense  to  dispute  the  road  with  such  an  anhnaL 
Yon  will  ne  more  o\po«od  than  others  to  1i;ive  those  animal.H  .sshaking  their  horns  at  vou, 
beoauMo  of  the  relatiun  in  which  you  ntaud  with  nie.  Full  of  pf)litioal  venom,  uud  willing 
to  see  nie  and  to  hate  nie  as  a  chief  in  the  antagonist  party,  your  presence  will  be  to 
them  what  the  vomit  grasn  is  to  the  pick  dog,  a  nostrum  for  proilucing  ejaculation.  Look 
upon  them  exactly  with  that  eye,  and  pity  them  as  objects  to  whom  you  can  adtninister 
onl/  oecadonal  ease.  My  character  is  not  within  their  power.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  mjr 
fellow  cittxens  at  large,  and  will  be  consigned  to  honor  or  infamy  by  the  verdict  of  the 
republican  ma<»3  of  our  country,  according  to  what  themselves  will  have  seen,  not  what 
their  en  >mies  anil  mine  shall'  have  said.  Never,  therefore,  consider  these  puppies  ii 
politicn  as  r<-'|uiri!)7  nnv  iiofirr  fruiu  you.  and  always  show,  tilBt  JOQ  annotaniddtc 
uave  my  character  to  the  umpirage  of  public  opinion." 
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member  of  Congress  called  on  Mr.  Joftersoii,  then  President 
the  United  States.  After  an  hour's  interview,  the  i^entkinan 
was  a^ked  bv  .>^unie  of  his  friends  how  he  liked  the  Pn.'.-itleut. 
lie  replied  he  wjis  greatly  pleased  with  him,  but  found  him  verj' 
different  from  what  he  expected  in  one  particular.    "  What  was 

that  ?"    "  Why,"  exclaimed  Mr.  ,  "  he  is  the  most  pliable 

great  man  I  ever  met  with.  I  brought  him  to  my  views  on  the 
*  *  *  *  question,  and  I  verily  believe  I  could  change  his 
mind  on  almost  any  point."    The  exipiisite  comedy  of  the  affair 

vras,  that  Mr.  's  associates  were  not  long  in  discovering 

that  he  had  been  completely  converted  out  of  his  own  and  into 
Mr.  Jefferson's  views  on  this  very  *  ♦  •  *  question  !  This  was 
an  accident  which  liappene<l  to  a  good  nuuiy  such  well  meaning 
gentlemen  who  went  proselyting  in  the  same  quarter. 

These  were  manuei's  born  with  ^fr,  Jefferson — which  had 
distinguished  him  from  his  earliest  childhood.  They  resulted, 
doubtless,  from  the  same  causes  they  did  in  Hampden, 
They  were  the  fruits  of  natural  modesty  and  amiability  cor»per- 
atins:  with  tact.  Both  men  had  learned  that  thev  could  do  more 
with  mankind,  and  therefore  more  for  matikind,  by  "taking 
things  by  the  smooth  handle."  These  manners  were  natural  to 
to  them,  and  not  assumed  for  special  occasions.  Arrogant  and 
overbearing  men  are  apt  to  condemn  this  as  cunning.  When 
this  natural  smoothness  degenerates  into  sinuosity  or  dujilicity, 
it  is  time  enough,  we  think,  to  pronounce  its  condemnation. 
Whether  llampilen  and  Jeffi-rson  were  earnest  men,  steadfast  in 
their  cause,  and  ready  to  ri^k  life  and  property  on  it,  or  whether 
thev  were  mere  partv  tricksters  (like  not  a  few  (»f  that  bluff 
Sort  who  do  a  saucy  roughness  eiiterUiiu  we  will  leave 
others  to  decide. 

Some  time  before  Mr.  Jefferson's  retirement  from  Crtngress, 
he  and  General  AVashington  corresponded  with  much  interest 
in  regard  to  the  furtherance  of  a  plan,  then  under  the  auspices 
of  a  joint  stock  com{>any  created  by  the  Virginia  Legislature, 
for  ojiening  a  conununication  between  the  Potomac  and  Ohit> 
rivi^rs.  This  had  long  been  a  favorite  plan  of  General  Washing- 
ton ;  and  Jefferson  seems  to  have  entered  into  it  with  equal 
zeal.  It  continued  henceforth  a  subject  of  more  or  less  intor^ 
communication  between  them  for  many  years.  Both  seemed  to 
faucy  that  the  struggle  for  the  trade  of  the  West  lay  between 
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Yirglnia  and  New  York,  and  that  the  one  which  acted  first 
effectually  wonld  secure  the  prize.* 

Another  sabjcct,  and  one  in  which  publio  feeling  was  deeply 
enlisted,  occupied  their  correspondence.  In  1788  Sie  officers  of 
the  army  established  the  Society  of  the  CXncinnati.^  It  was 
to  include  the  principal  officers  of  the  American  army,  and  the 
French  ministers  and  officers  down  to  the  rank  of  Colonels,  who 
hsA  served  in  America  during  the  Revolution.  Each  member 
was  to  contribute  a  month's  pay.  The  members  were  to  wear 
a  decoration  consisting  of  a  golden  eagle,  suspended  by  a 
ribbon  of  deep  blue,  edged  with  white.  Hemberdiip  was  to  be 
hereditary,  descending  to  the  oldest  of  the  male  line,  or  in  de- 
fault of  male  issue,  to  the  oldest  in  the  collateral  male  Une.  The 
members  in  each  State  were  to  constitute  a  separate  society,  and 
triennially  to  appoint  delegates  to  a  national  meeting.  The 
funds,  after  defraying  necessary  expenses,  were  to  be  devoted  to 
the  aid  of  needy  members  and  their  families.  General  Wash- 
ington had  been  chosen  temporary  President,  and  the  first 
national  meeting  of  the  Society  called  in  Philadelphia  in  May, 
1784. 

This  organization  was  not  looked  npon  with  favor  by  the 
civilians,  who  were  the  friends  of  a  decidedly  popular  form  of 
government.  The  day  of  State  and  national  voluntary  societies 
for  a  thousand  objects  great  and  little,  following  each  other  like 
the  soap-bubbles  which  children  blow  from  a  pipe — expanding, 
glittering,  and  bursting  in  like  manner — ^had  not  yet  arrived. 
The  events  which  had  taken  place  in  the  army  on  the  publica* 
tion  of  the  IN'ewburgU  Letters,"  the  year  before  (March,  1788), 
and  which  will  be  found  very  distinctly  described  by  a  distin- 
guished apologist  of  the  Cincinnati,  Judge  Marshall,  in  his  lafe 
of  Washington,*  had  not  tended  to  allay  jealousies,  which  the 
supposed  monarchical  views  of  some  distinguished  army  officers 
had  already  created. 

An  attack  made  on  the  Society  by  Judge  Burke,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  directly  accused  it  of  aiming 
at  the  foundation  of  an  hereditary  order  in  the  State,  was  ^e 
signal  for  a  general  onslaught.  The  Governor  of  South  Carolina 

>  For  an  intcrcstiiif;  letter  (of  March  20th.  I'^^A)  from  0«D«nl  WuhingtOD  to  Je(fer> 
8on  OD  thifl  subject,  and  alladiuK  to  the  etibrt.^  of  '*||M  Toikm,*'  irfll  bt  finmd 
8parkH'!<  edition  of  WaaliiltttOtt's  Works,  TOL  ix.  p.  SO. 

»  Q.  V.  vol.  ii.  pp.  4A-U. 
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coiidennieJ  it  in  an  address.  The  legislatures  of  at  least  three 
States  (Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island^  passed 
resolutions  of  censure.  Our  ])lenipotentiaries  in  Enro]>e  wrote 
home  expressinjL^  mortified  regrets  that  all  our  previous  doc;trines 
of  i^overninent  were  thus  repudiated.  The  friends  of  popular 
freedom  in  P^uropo  generally,  mIio  had  sympathized  with  the 
cause  in  America,  ioined  in  these  mortiiications  and  reirrets. 
Four  out  of  five  probably  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States  t(»ok  tlie  same  view  of  the  subject' 

General  Washington  was  pained,  and  somewhat  por})lexed  at 
this  state  of  things.  "We  find  him  writing  various  letters  on  the 
subject,  urging  a  full  attendance  at  the  May  meeting  in  17S4, 
that  the  airaii*s  of  the  Society  may  be  fully  and  discreetly  con- 
sidered, and  tlie  proper  steps  taken  to  obviate  the  public  olgec- 
tions.  AVe  tind  him  asking  but  one  man's  adtrlce  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  man  was  Jefierson.  To  the  latter  he  wrote, 
April  8th : 

"TUfl  pamphlet  [Jadge  BuIm*!]  hta,  I  am  told,  luid  its  dfeet  Peopla  tre 

alanned,  especially  in  the  Eastern  Statea;  how  justly,  and  hovr  contrary  to  tho 
avowed  prinoiplos  of  the  Society,  ami  the  purity  of  their  motivo-i,  I  will  not  declare, 
lest  it  should  appear  that  I  wish  to  bios  your  judgment,  rutiicr  than  to  obtaiu  aa 
opinion ;  which,  if  you  please,  might  b«  accompanied  with  aentimenti,  under  tll« 
infonnation  here  given,  respeetiag  the  most  cligUile  meiaiirea  to  be  pnnaed  bj  the 
Society  at  their  next  meeting.  Tou  may  be  assured,  sir,  that  to  the  good  opinion 
alone,  which  I  entertain  of  your  abilities  and  candor,  Uiii  liberty  is  to  be  attri- 
butcd."" 

To  this  appeal,  Mr.  Jefferson  replied,  eight  days  after- 
wards, in  an  equally  frank  and  respectfol  spirit.  He  said  he 
had  wished  to  see  his  correspondent  standing  on  ground  sepa- 
rated from  the  Society,  that  the  character  which  would  be 
handed  to  future  ages  as  the  head  of  our  Bevolntion,  might,  in 
no  instance,  be  compromitted  in  subordinate  altercations."  He 
said  this  subject  had  been  '*at  the  point  of  his  pen  in  every 
letter,"  but  he  had  been  "restrained  by  the  reflection  that  he 
[General  Washington]  had  among  his  friends  more  able  conn- 

*  Jodge  Marshall  makes  the  following  statements : 

"  The  Ministers  of  the  United  States  too  in  Earope,  and  the  political  tAMrMt  who  east 
their  eyes  tmcarda  the  JfV.i/  for  tunport  lo  furorilr  f)j^trm^.  hiiviiicr  thf>  privilf  ^cil  order 
constantly  hi  view,  were  loud  in  tneir  coiidtMiin!iti(»n-*  of  an  iti-^f  it<itiori  frnm  wtii'  h  a  raro 
of  noble.-*  Wild  exj)ecl«'d  to  sprinff.  The  alarm  was  spn  ad  throughimt  (venj  StaU\  uni 
a  high  decree  of  jeaiouay  pervaded  the  mats  of  the  ptopie." — Life  of  il'ashingion^ 
▼Ol.  li.  p.  73. 

*  This  is  all  of  the  letter  pnblished  by  Mr.  Sparks,  q.  t.  Toi.  ix.  p.  28— note. 
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sellors,  and,  in  himself,  one  abler  tlian  tlicni  all."  After  as 
Hberallv  iis  beantifullv  sketcliins:  tlie  causes  and  tbe  motives 
which  led  to  the  organization  of  tlie  Societ}^,  he  first  attempted 
to  show  its  inability  to  secure  itd  proposed  objects,  and  then,  in 
this  wise,  the  objections  to  it : 

*'  The  objections  or  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  histitution  shall  be  briefly 

sketclicil.  You  will  readily  fill  thorn  up.  They  urge  that  it  is  against  the  Confe- 
deration— agaiii-it  ihi''  li'ttor  of  some  of  our  constitutions — against  the  spirit  of  all 
of  tbcui ;  that  the  foundation  on  which  iiU  these  arc  built,  ia  the  natural  equalitj 
of  man,  the  denial  of  every  proeminenee  but  that  annexed  to  legal  ofBee,  and,  par* 
tlcularly,  the  denial  of  a  preeminence  by  birth ;  that,  however,  in  their  present  die* 
po-itionH,  citizens  might  decline  accepting  honorary  installments  into  the  order,  but 
a  time  may  come,  when  a  change  of  disposition-^  would  render  these  flattering,  when 
a  vicM  directed  distribution  of  thcin  might  draw  into  the  order  all  the  men  of 
talenta,  of  offloe  and  wealth,  and  In  this  case,  woold  probably  procore  an  ingrafts 
meut  into  the  gorcmment ;  that  in  this  they  will  be  nipp<nrted  hj  their  fbtdgn 

mcmlicrs,  and  the  wishes  and  influence  of  foreign  courf,^;  that  experience  has  shown 
that  the  hereditary  branches  of  moilern  gover:iments  arc  the  patrons  of  privilege 
and  prerogative,  and  not  of  the  natural  rights  of  the  people,  whose  oppressors  they 
generallj  are ;  that  berides  these  eTila,  which  are  remote,  others  may  take  pbes 
more  immediately ;  that  a  distinction  is  kept  up  between  the  civil  and  miHtary, 
which  it  is  for  the  happiness  of  both  to  obliterate  ;  that  when  the  meinlier:)  asscBH 
blc  they  w  ill  he  proposing  to  do  something,  and  what  that  .something  may  lie  will 
depend  on  actual  circumstances ;  that  being  an  organized  body,  under  habits  of 
snbordination,  the  first  obstmeUon  to  enterprise  will  be  ahready  sormoanted;  that 
the  moderation  and  virtue  of  a  single  character  have  probably  prevented  this  Revo* 
lution  from  being  closed  as  most  others  have  been,  by  a  subversion  of  iliat  liberty 
it  was  intended  to  establish  ;  that  ho  is  not  immortal,  and  his  successor,  or  some  ot 
his  successors,  may  be  led  by  false  calculation  into  a  less  certain  road  to  glory." 

He  stated  tliat  after  receiving  General  Washington's  letter,  he 
had  taken  occasion  to  hold  private  conversations  pretty  gene- 
rally with  all  bnt  the  military  gentlemen  in  Oongress,  whom,  as 
members  of  the  Society,  delicacy  forbade"  him  to  approach 
on  the  subject,  and  that  "he  had  found  as  yet  bnt  one  who  was 
not  opposed  to  the  institution,  and  that  with  an  anguish  of  nund, 
though  covered  under  a  guarded  silence,  which  he  had  not  seen 
produced  by  any  circumstance  before.'*  He  stated  that  the  pre- 
ceding Congress  had  entertained  the  same  impressions.  For  tbe 
solicited  advice  in  regard  to  the  most  eligible  measures  to  be 
pursued  by  the  Society  at  the  next  meeting,"  and  for  other  in* 
teresting  remarks,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Jefferson's 
Correspondence/ 

'  Randolph's  edition,  voL  L  p.  223 ;  Coogrees  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  333. 
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General  Washington  Ccallcd  on  Mr.  Jefterson,  at  Annapolifl, 
on  his  way  to  and  from  the  Socictj  meeting ;  and  the  latter  thuB 
describes  wliat  took  pUoe  at  their  first  and  then  at  their  subse- 
quent interview : 

"I*  was  a  little  after  candle-light,  and  ho  sat  with  iiic  till  after  midniirht,  con- 
Terdng  klniost  exclusively  oa  that  subject.  While  he  was  feelingly  indulgent  to  the 
mollTM  wdich  might  indiuM  the  olBeen  to  promote  it,  he  eoncurred  with  me  en- 
tirely in  oondemning  it ;  and  when  I  expressed  an  idea  that  if  the  hereditary  quality 
were  Piippre^-J^'d,  the  institution  might  porlmps  be  indulged  during  tlio  Iiv<w  of  the 
officers  now  living,  and  who  luid  !u  t(ially  served  ;  'no,'  he  said,  '  not  a  fibre  of  it  ought 
to  be  left,  to  be  an  eye-sore  to  the  public,  a  ground  of  dissatisfaction,  and  a  line  of 
•epermtion  between  them  end  their  eonntry  ;*  and  he  left  me  with  n  deterndnetion 
to  ue  all  hu  influence  for  its  entire  suppression.  On  his  return  from  the  nie(  ting, 
he  c.illod  on  me  agiiin,  and  rolatod  to  me  the  course  the  thing  had  takmi.  lit-  -aid 
that  from  the  beginning  he  had  used  every  endeavor  to  prevail  on  the  ollicors  to 
renounce  the  project  altogether,  urging  the  many  considerations  which  would  ren- 
der it  odious  to  their  feUow  dtiiena,  and  dierepiiti^le  and  injurious  to  ther^selTes ; 
that  be  had  at  length  proraSled  on  most  of  the  old  ofBcer^i  to  reject  it,  althoogh 
with  great  and  warm  opposition  from  others,  and  especially  the  younger  ones, 
among  whom  he  named  Colonel  W.  S.  Smith  as  particularly  intemperate.  But  that 
in  this  state  of  things,  when  he  thought  the  question  safe,  oud  the  meeting  draw 
ing  to  a  dose,  Ibjor  L'Snfant  arrived  from  Ftrance,  with  a  bundle  of  eagles,  for 
which  he  had  been  sent  there,  with  letters  from  the  French  officers  who  bad  senred 
in  Amoricn,  praying  for  admission  into  the  order,  and  a  fjolemn  not  of  their  King 
permitting  them  to  wear  its  ensign.  This,  he  said,  changed  the  face  of  matters  at 
once,  produced  an  entire  revolution  of  sentiment,  and  turned  the  torrent  so  strongly 
In  an  oppodte  dlreoUon  that  it  oould  be  no  longer  witlistood ;  all  he  could  then 
obtain,  was  a  suppressiott  of  the  In  rcdttaij  quahtj.  He  added,  that  it  was  the 
French  application",  and  respect  for  the  approbation  of  the  £in^',  which  SitTed  the 
establishment  in  its  modifu^d  and  temporary  form.** 

In  a  letter  written  two  or  three  years  after  these  events,  to 
the  editor  of  the  Eneydojyid'ic  Mkhodique^  in  Franee,  Mr.  Jef 
ferson  thus  more  fully  stated  what  was  done  at  this  general 
meeting  of  the  Society : 

"  The  Society  was  to  retain  its  existence,  its  name,  its  meetings,  and  its 
charitable  fund?:  but  these  last  were  to  be  deposited  with  their  rei^pective  legis- 
lature.-?. The  order  was  to  be  no  longer  hereditary  ;  a  reformation,  which  had 
been  pressed  even  from  this  side  the  Atlantic;  it  was  to  be  comraunicated  to  no 
new  members;  the  general  meetings,  instead  of  annual,  were  to  be  triennial  only. 
The  eagle  and  ribbon,  indeed,  were  retained ;  because  they  were  worn,  and  they 
wished  them  to  be  worn,  by  their  friends  who  wero  in  a  country  where  they  would 
not  be  oVjecta  of  oficncc ;  but  themselves  never  wore  them.  They  laid  ihera  up  in 
their  bureaus,  with  the  medals  of  American  Independence,  with  those  of  tiie 
tn^Ues  they  had  taken,  and  the  battles  they  had  won." 
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Fbom  Mb.  jErruMW  lo  Xakiba  Jimuoy. 

(Szlraol.) 

Xt  DiAii  M.vKTiiA  : 

1  aiu  auxious  tu  know  what  books  you  read,  what  tunes  you  play,  and  to 
reo^TV  ^Mcimens  of  your  drawing.  With  icspeet  to  your  nweting  Mr.  anitleve  tl 
Hr.  UttenhouseX  nothing  could  gire  me  more  pleaanre  than  your  being  ameh 

with  that  worthy  family,  whorein  you  will  see  the  best  examples  of  rational  life,  and 
learn  to  esteem  antl  copy  thom.  But  I  should  be  very  toiid<^r  of  intruding  you  oa 
the  family;  as  it  mi^hi  perhaps  be  not  alwaya  couveniont  to  iliem  lor  you  to  be  there 
at  your  bours  of  attending  Mr.  Smitiere.  I  can  only  say,  then,  that  If  It  baa  been 
defllied  hj  Mr.  and  Xra  Rittcnhouse,  in  such  a  way  as  that  Mrs.  Hopkiiison  shall  bo 
aatisfiod  they  will  not  consider  it  inconvenient,  I  would  have  you  thankfully  accept 
it;  and  conduct  yourself  with  f^o  much  attention  to  the  family  as  that  they  may 
never  feel  tUem^cIves  incommoded  by  it.  I  hope  Mra.  Uopkinsou  will  be  so  good 
aa  to  act  for  yon  in  thia  natter  with  that  delicaoj  and  pmdence  of  which  die  ia  io 
Capa))lc.  I  have  much  at  heart  your  learning  to  draw,  and  shoold.bo  UDM^  at 
your  losing  this  opportanity,  which  probably  ia  your  Uat» 


ExTEACT  raoM  saju  to  bami. 

AmATOus,  Feb.  ISIA,  1784. 

I  am  sorry  Mr.  Slndtlere  cannot  attend  yon;  becanae  it  is  probable  yon  wiD 
neTer  Imto  another  opportunity  of  teaming  to  draw,  and  it  ia  a  pretty  and  pleasing 

aecomplishment.  With  respect  to  the  payment  of  the  guinea,  I  wotdd  wish  him  to 
receive  it ;  bee  ui'^e  if  there  is  to  be  a  doubt  between  him  and  me,  which  of  m  act.<> 
rightly,  I  would  wi^h  to  remorc  it  clearly  off  my  own  sitouldcrs.  You  must  thank 
lira.  HopUnson  for  me  for  the  trouble  she  gave  herself  in  this  matter ;  from  wfaidi 
die  wiU  be  rdieved  by  i>aying  Mr.  Simitiere  hia  demand. 

Tlie  Mr.  Simitiere,  or  Du  Simitiere,  here  mentioned,  was  a 
West  India  Frenchman  settled  in  Philadelpliia,  who  painted 
miniatures  and  other  ohjects  in  water  cohir.-.  He  was  well  in- 
formed, an  ardent  patriot,  and  a  man  of  no  little  considera- 
tion, corresponding  (in  a  small,  cramped,  microscopic  hand,  long 
familiar  to  oiir  eye)  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  hia 
day.  The worthy  family held  up  hy  Mr.  Jetlcrson  to  the 
special  admiration  and  attention  of  the  daughter  whose  mind 
and  manners  he  was  devoted  to  moulding,  was  the  plain  indus- 
trious family  of  a  practical  mechajiie,  who  constructed  clocks, 
and,  sometimes,  orreries!  That  mecliauic  was  David  Bitten* 
house  I 
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JeffenoD  appoiuteil  MiuUter  Plcoipotentiary — Preparations  for  Departure — Hia  Voyage 
— ^Penonal  Amuigeineata  in  Ptrii — Action  of  American  Ministers— JeAiWHi  prints  Ui 

Noton  on  Virginia — ^Driven  to  permit  Publication — Commercial  N'ogotiation.-*  of  1784 — • 
Dr.  Franklin's  retam  Home— Jefleraon  Minister  to  France — Soorcea  of  Im  Popolaritj 
there— The  ezbUng  Politleal  Conditioii  of  FnaMe— The  Patrlotie  Party— <Jellbiwm*t 
Standing  with  it — His  Standing  with  the  People  and  Gorcmment — Uii  position  between 
Adams  and  Franklin— Mr.  and  Mra.  Adams's  Personal  Feelings  towards  him— Progress 
of  Negotiations  in  1785— Difficulties  with  the  liurbary  States — Adams  for  Tribute,  Jef- 
fenon  for  Wnr-^etTcrson's  Views  on  a  Narj— On  proper  Objects  of  National  Indus' 
try — On  Questions  before  Congress—  On  Virginia  Matters — Sulyects  of  lii«  Correspond- 
ence— His  Impressions  of  France — On  Advantage  of  European  Education  to  Ameri- 
cans—HIa  Letter  to  Peter  Oarr— Chaofea  his  Besldenee  In  Paris— His  Rooms  aft  Cvt- 
thusian  Monastery — Official  Correspondence  of  17->0— N'opcttiations  with  Frcno'.i  (lov- 
emment — The  Farmers-General — Corrchpondeuce  with  Washington — Fumi«hes  matter 
for  Encyclop(?dio  Mdthodique— His  proposed  Remedy  for  American  Overtrading— Views 
on  Annexation" — A  Rumble  of  the  Earthqnalce — John  Ledyard — Jefferson  sent  for 
by  Mr,  Adams — Letter  to  Martha — Journey  to  London— Negotiations  with  Portugal 
and  Barbary  States— Offer  of  Commercial  Treaty  to  England— Jefferson's  Presentation 
at  Conrt— IDs  and  Ifr.  Adams's  Statements  oompared— JelTerson's  Impressions  of 
Fn^'l.uid— Visits  various  Classic  Scenes — His  Jonriia'-  Tlis  lack  of  S.'iifinit  nt  WItii 
Mr.  Adams  at  Stratford- apon- A  von— At  Battle-field  of  Worcester— Jefferson  aa  a  Prao* 
ticalist  and  Idealist— Oecapatton  on  Tetam  to  France— Ano19ier  Contest  with  the  Fa^ 
raers  General — Arranges  a  League  against  Barbary  States— Why  if  fell  through — View 
of  K'lrope  after  another  Year's  Stay — Corrections  to  Mr,  Smile's  Work  on  America- 
Lafayette's  Bust  placed  in  HDtel  de  Ville — Jefferson's  and  Lafayette's  Relations — ^An 
Unlnoky  Phrase— I<ord  BoUnghrolm  borrowed  firom— The  Order  of  Bemis—Aeeident 
to  Jerr-r-ion — Ills  Letter  to  Washington  on  Cincinnati— His  first  View  of  the  Govern 
ment  to  be  formed  bj  Convention  of  1787 — Other  Correspondence— Misunderstanding 
with  Robert  Monrlft— A  Day  Drflam— Made  Doetor  of  Laws— Seaaifea  en  Shay's  Insnr* 
teotiofr— Waa  Jellbnon*s  Damoetaey  **  FtanehDemooney  f  * 

On  the  7th  day  of  May  (17S4),  Congreps  resolved  tliat  a 
Minister  IMenipotentiarj  bo  appointed  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Adams  and  Dr.  Franklin,  in  negotiating  treaties  of  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  received  tlial 
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He  took  immediate  measures  for  his  departure ;  and  on  the 
11th  of  tlic  same  month  left  Annapolia  for  Philadelphia,  lor  hU 
oldest  daughter,  "whom  lie  detenriined  to  cany  with  him  to 
Enrope.  His  other  two  daughters,  being  too  young  for  such  a 
journey,'  were  left  with  their  maternal  aunt,  Mrs.  Eppes,  wife 
of  Francis  Eppes,  E^qnire,  of  Eppington,  Chesterfield  county, 
Viri'inia. 

Having  completed  his  preparations,  he  set  out  for  Boston, 
from  whence  lie  was  to  sail,  "  making  it  a  point "  in  his  way 
through  Xew  Jei-sey,  Kew  York,  Connecticut,  and  Bhode 
Island,  "of  informing  himself  of  the  state  of  the  commerce  of 
each."'  He  reached  Xew  York  the  30th,  and,  it  appears 
from  his  pocket  account-book,  paused  there  a  week,  for  the 
above  purpose,  and  then  proceeded  leisurely  through  Connecti* 
cut  and  Ehode  Island,  reaching  Boston  June  ISth.  Makinir  a 
sliort  trip  from  this  point  to  New  Hampshire  and  Yermont,  he 
returned,  and  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  5th  of  July,  in  the  mer- 
chant ship  Ceres,  Captain  St.  Barbe,  bound  to  Cowes,  England. 
The  voyage  w;is  rapid  and  pleasant.  The  account-book  just 
mentioned,  contains  a  miiuite  diary  of  its  events,  arranged 
with  the  customary  exact  precision  ;  and  his  daughter  after- 
wards gave  her  recollections,  in  a  ])aper  lying  before  us  ;  but  one 
voyage  to  Europe  is  too  much  like  another  to  make  these  particu* 
lai-s  interesting.  Nathaiiitil  Tracy,  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  was 
a  passenger;  and  everything  went  off  exceedingly  pleasantly 
until  the  little  Martha  became  so  dreadfully  sea-sick  that  she 
was  confined  to  her  bed.  On  the  24th  of  July,  soundings  were 
reached  otf  the  mouth  of  tlie  British  Channel,  and  two  davs 
later  the  passengers  landed  at  West  Cowes.  The  continued 
illness  of  his  daughter  detained  ^Ir.  Jefferson  at  l*ortsmouth 
until  the  30th.  He  then  embarked  for  Havre,  and  on  the  6th 
of  August  reached  Paris.' 

>  Mary,  the  second  of  his  sarviving  children,  was  six  Tean  old,  And  Lnov  EUzab«Ui, 
the  third,  was  two  years  old.  The  latter  died  before  the  close  of  17Ri.  the  child  of 
sorrow  and  miafortane,  her  orjrftntzatlon  was  too  fridl  a&d  too  mtcuselv  susceptible  to 
last  Inner.   Hor  ecnsihititics  wrrc  ^^o  precociously  acnte,  that  aho  listened  With  exqoJsila 

pleasure  to  mu.sic — ami  wt-pl  ou  lionrinp  a  false  iiute  I 
'  Memoir. 

*  Wc  think  one  of  the  above  triflinff*iletaiU  (merely  where  Martha's  innc!»9  detained 
him)  diflfera  from  the  gtatcmenta  of  the  .Memoir.  We  only  mention  it  to  say  that  wher« 
we  add  to  his  statements,  we  write  Arom  Uie  miniate  daily  record  which  he  kepi  at  the 
time— and  the  same  from  wUeh  he  gleaned  the  dates  and  mhior  fliets  of  Us  Ifemofr. 

After  hal'itnally  cnllathiff  hf»  statements.  sii!netiinr«  puMir  an>1  sometimes  private— some- 
timcii  made  near  to  each  other  and  ttonietimes  a  Lull  a  century  apart — we  come  with  a 
sort  of  surprise  on  even  so  trivial  an  error  as  that  above  nantioflea. 
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He  took  lodgings  at  tlie  Hotel  d'Orleans,  Hue  J*ttlts  Axigua- 
this,  l)Ut  soon  removed  to  a  handsome  bonsc  in  tlic  Oul-de-sac 
Tet^bouiy  wliich  lie  funushed  and  occupied  liis  first  year.  We 
may  as  well  liere  remark,  tliat  Colonel  David  Humphreys, 
Secretary  of  Legation,  and  Mr.  Short,  his  private  secretary, 
were  members  of  liis  family ;  and  that  ^Martha,  after  enjoying  a 
proper  period  of  sight  seeing,  was  placed  at  a  convent  school, 
d  VAhhaye  HoydU  de  ParUhenumtt  the  most  fashionable  and  dif- 
ficult of  access  in  France. 

Immediately  after  reaching  Paris,  Mr.  Jefferson  had  called 
on  Dr.  Franklin,  at  Passj,  and  they  had  written  Mr.  Adams, 
then  at  the  Hague,  to  join  them.  He  soon  did  so,  and  the 
^linistcTri  drew  np  the  form  of  a  commercial  treaty,  based  on 
the  late  instructions  of  Congress,'  to  he  offered  to  such  nations 
as  should  ho  found  ready  to  treat  with  them. 

One  of  Mr.  Jefierson's  early  occupations  in  France,  was  to 
superintend  the  printing  of  his  Notes  on  Virginia.  Before 
leaving  America,  various  of  his  friends  had  solicited  copies  of 
the  work.  To  make  these  in  manuscript  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  ho  had  accordingly  inquired  the  price  of  printing  a 
few  copies,  hut  bad  found  tluit  it  would  "exceed  the  importance 
of  tlie  o]»ject."  Ascertaining  that  he  could  get  it  printed  at 
one-fourth  of  tlio  xVmerican  price  in  France,  he  ordered  two 
hundred  copies.  A  ])ortion  of  these  were  distributed  among 
the  leariied  men  of  Europe,  and  a  larger  nnni])er  sent  to  bis 
friends  in  America;  but  publication  was  carefully  guarded 
against,  for  the  following  reasons,  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
Colonel  Monroe  (June  17, 17S5)  : 

**I  htLft  taken  neararM  to  preTent  its  pobUcaUon.  If  j  resMn  is,  that  I  Un 

the  term 3  in  which  I  speak  of  slavery,  and  of  our  Conatltution,  may  produce  an 
irritation  which  will  revolt  the  minds  of  our  countrymen  against  reformation  in 
these  two  artich-s,  aini  thiH  ilo  mon'  harm  than  ROotJ.  I  havo  aj-kcfl  of  Mr. 
Uadison  to  sound  this  matter  as  fur  as  he  can,  and  if  he  thinks  it  will  uut  produce 
tliat  effect,  I  hare  then  copiea  enough  printed  to  giro  one  to  each  of  the  young 
nen  at  the  college,  and  to  my  fiienda  in  the  coontrj."  ' 

TJie  satnc  reasons  again-st  ])ul>lication  are  repeated  to  various 
other  correspondents ;  but  a  European  copy,  by  the  <leath  of 

I  Drafted  hy  JefTerson  wlllto  In  that  bod  v. 

*  Mr.  HadiAon,  it  appeaia,  lepUed  that  tlM  publication  weuld  not  do  the  injury  appr«< 
bended.  "  but  on  the  eootniy,  might  do  tome  good.**  (See  Jetbnon  to  Wythe.  Aug. 
ISth.  ITSt.) 
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its  owner,  a  Mr.  Williams,  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  a 
French  publisher  (M.  Barrois),  who  procured  it  to  be  translated 
into  French,  and  then  very  coolly  sent  the  mannscript  to  Mr. 
Jefferson  for  correction,  "  withoat  asking  any  other  permission 
for  the  publication."  The  latter  remarks  in  his  Memoir : 

"I  never  bad  seen  so  wretched  an  attempt  at  translation.  Interrertcd, 
abridged,  matUated,  and  often  veTarsiog  the  aenaa  of  the  original,  I  fooad  it  a 
Uoteh  of  arrora,  tnm  bagfaining  to  end.  I  corrected  aoma  of  the  moat  material, 
and,  in  timt  form,  it  wns  printed  in  French.  A  London  bookseller,  on  seeing  the 
translfttion,  requested  me  to  permit  him  to  print  the  English  original.  I  thought  it 
best  to  do  so,  to  let  the  world  see  that  it  was  not  really  so  bad  as  the  French  trana- 
btion  had  made  it  appear.** 

This  London  bookseller  was  Stockdale,  of  Piccadilly,  and 
his  edition  made  the  work  common  to  English  readers  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic 

The  commercial  negotiations  of  the  American  ministers 
made  slow  progress,  and  their  history  is  thus  carried  down 
through  1784,  and,  indeed,  for  some  snbseqnent  period,  by  Mr. 
Jefiferson,  in  his  Memoir: 

"  In  a  conference  with  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  it  was  thought  better  to  leave 
to  legidaUve  regulation,  on  both  aidefl,  each  modlfioationa  of  our  comrnerdal  inter- 
course, as  would  ▼oluntarily  flow  from  amicable  di8p0iition&   Without  urging,  we 

sounded  the  ministers  of  the  several  European  nation.<),  at  the  court  of  Versailles, 
on  their  dispositions  towards  mutual  commerce,  and  the  expediency  of  cnoourapinp: 
it  by  the  protection  of  a  treaty.  Old  Frederic,  of  Prussia,  tnet  us  cordially,  and 
without  hedtation,  and,  appointing  the  Baron  de  Tholemoyer,  hia  minlater  at  the 
Hague,  to  negotiate  with  ua,  we  communicated  to  him  our  projet^  which,  with 
little  alteration  by  tlic  King,  was  soon  conclmli  d.  Denmark  and  Tuscany  entered 
nl-o  into  netrotiutiona  with  us.  Other  powers  aiipcarini;  indilTereiit,  v>o  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  press  them.  They  seemed,  in  fact,  to  know  little  ui)0ut  as,  but 
aa  lebela,  who  had  been  auooeaifiil  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  eoontrj. 
They  were  ignorant  of  our  commerce,  which  had  been  alwaya  monopolised  by 
England,  and  of  the  exchange  of  article-?,  it  might  offer  ad\ antiigeou?ly  to  boti 
parties.  They  were  inclined,  therefore,  to  stand  aloof,  until  they  cotild  see  belter 
what  relations  might  be  usefully  instituted  with  us.  The  negotiations,  therefore, 
begun  with  Denmarlr  and  Tnaeany,  we  protracted  deeignedly,  until  our  powers  had 
expired ;  and  abatained  from  making  new  prtqxMitlona  to  others  having  no  colo> 
niea ;  becauae  our  commerce  bdng  an  exchange  of  raw  for  wrought  matetiala,  ia  a 

»  It  woidd  $eem  flrom  letters  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  to  W.  P.  Dumas  (February  2.  1786), 
and.to  Dr.  Bancroft  (February  2'1,  17^';),  that  this  pirated  edition  was  not  published,  up 
to  the  dates  of  those  letters  :  and  then  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  apprehend  it  would  be  pub- 
lished, the  Abb6  Morrclet  having  stopped  it  by  promising  to  furnish  Barrois  with  a 
tnuulation  by  himself.  Wlietber  the  pirated  edition  was  aJUrtoardlM  published,  or 
whether  Mr.  JeflbiaoBaeeldeiilanyeonveya  an  oRonaoaB  tmpreaeion  hi  the  text,  wa  are 
unaUetoaay. 
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eomp^tent  price  for  admii^sion  into  the  colonies  of  those  possessing  them;  but 
mn  we  to  give  it,  without  price,  to  otbevti  all  would  claim  it,  without  price,  oa  the 
ordliuury  groiiad  of  gmlu  amieittimm,** 

In  January,  1785,  Mr.  Jetierson  receiveil  a  letter  iVoin  Mr. 
Eppe?,  of  Virginia,  intbrniini:;  liim  of  tlie  death  of  his  joungeat 
daughter.    His  reply  will  he  luunJ  in  the  Appendix.' 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year.  Dr.  Franklin,  non-  old  and 
intirm,  ohtained  his  long  S(nig!it  perinis^jion  to  return  home,  and 
on  the  10th  of  March,  Congress  a[)pointed  Mr.  Jeflerson  to 
succeed  him  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  France. 
Mr.  Adams  had  received  a  similar  commission  to  the  British 
C!ourt,  io  February,  and  left  France,  in  Jane,  to  enter  upon  his 
duties. 

Dr.  Franklin  hade  adieu  to  Passy,  on  the  12th  of  July,  and 
his  journey  to  the  coast  was  accompanied  with  the  attentions 
of  every  class  of  the  French  people.  With  all,  indeed,  he  was 
unhoundedly  popular.  His  statesmanship  had  attracted  the 
admiration  of  the  government,  his  wisdom  that  of  the  philoso- 
j>hers,  his  K  arning  that  of  the  savans,  his  wit  that  of  society, 
his  hoiiJiomie  that  of  all  Frenciimen.  Such  a  eond)ination  of 
qualities,  and  such  a  rivalry  in  admiration,  had  swelled  the 
general  tide  of  teeling  in  his  favor  to  one  of  enthusiasm. 

To  till  the  place  of  such  a  man  in  the  lively,  im])ressihle,  and 
shai-ply  discriminating  society  of  France,  was  not  an  easy  task ; 
and  of  this  Mr.  Jefferson  was  verv  scnsihlo.  But  his  hei^innins: 
was  good,  for  it  was  with  a  hon-mot^  hy  no  means  badly  turned. 
*'  You  rejjlace  M.  Franklin,  I  hear,"  said  the  Count  de  Vergennes, 
the  celebrated  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Alfaii-s,  to  him.  "I 
succeed,  no  one  can  replace  him,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

Jefferson's  popularity  grew  apace.  IIo  had  the  advantage 
of  starting:  with  Franklin's  mantle  on  his  shoulders.  There  were 
a  few  strong  points  of  similarity  in  their  characters,  and  their 
friendship  had  early  reached  the  pitch  even  of  aflection.  Jeffer- 
son revered  Franklin,  and  Franklin  admired  and  had  full  confi- 
dence in  Jcii'erson.  Then,  Jefferson  started,  too,  with  the 
unbounded  good  will  and  applause  of  the  French  otlicers  who 
had  served  in  America.  It  was  his  fortune  throuijhout '  his 
whole  life,  witliout  apparent  effort,  perhaps  more  tlian  any 
Other  American,  besides  Washington  or  Franklin,  to  win  tho 
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admiration  of  the  Continental  lurei^nicrs  who  visited  America; 
and  ho  ^(H'^ls  to  liave  formed  strong  personal  friendships  with 
more  such  than  even  AVasliington  or  Franklin.  De  Cliastellnx's 
picture  of  tlie  young  "Senator  of  Ainerica"  combining  so  many 
solid  attainments  and  polite  accomplishments — "  the  musician, 
the  geometrician,  tlio  astronomer,  the  natural  ]diiU>soi)lier,  in 
voluntary  retirement/'  looking  down  from  his  elegant  mountain 
home  amidst  vast  trans-Atlantic  solitudes,  was  well  calculated 
to  impress  French  imagination.  Jeifereon's  house  in  Paris 
became  a  central  point  and  a  eoinmon  rendezvous,  for  all  that 
glittering  train  of  brilliant  young  French  olHcers,  with  La- 
fayette at  their  hea<l,  who  in  tliose  solitudes,  and  {U^sociated  with 
the  Americans,  had,  in  the  minds  of  their  enthusiastic  country- 
men, hunted  tlie  l»ritish  lion,  if  not  to  his  death,  at  least  to  his 
grievous  wounding  and  to  his  ignominious  overthrow.  In  those 
solitudes,  the  disgraces  and  disastei'S  of  Cape  Breton,  Guada- 
loupe,  Ticonderoga,  Cape  Lagos,  and  Quebec,  had  l)een  wiped 
ofl",  and  avenged  on  the  head  of  the  inflicter.  America  was 
"  the  rage  "  in  France,  and  the  American  Minister,  if  he  pos- 
sessed ]>roper  personal  (qualifications,  would  be  sure  to  have 
them  all  heightened,  in  the  national  regard,  by  the  prestige  of 
his  countrv. 

Jeiferson's  public  and  private  appearance  did  not  disappoint 
general  expectation.  Like  Franklin,  liis  claims  to  regard  were 
varied,  and  a]>pcaled  to  dilferent  and  to  the  mr>st  influential 
classes  in  the  State.  His  Notes  on  Virginia  gave  the  jdiiloso- 
phers  and  savans  a  liint  of  what  he  could  do  in  their  line, 
should  he  give  his  time  and  eli'orts  to  philoso{)hy  and  science. 
The  tone  and  tenor  of  this  work  brought  it  extraordinary  j)Opu- 
larity  in  France.  Tlie  litteratt  urs  and  men  of  taste  were  not 
long  in  discovering  that  he  was  an  infinitely  finer  classical 
scholar  than  Franklin — jiosscssed  a  far  higher  appreciation  of 
Art.  Kesenil)ling  Franklin  in  various  practical  qualities  and 
attainments,  Jefferson  excelled  him  generally  in  the  purely 
esthetic.  They  belonged  to  the  same  political  school.  Both 
loved  France,  Neither  began,  like  some  of  their  countrymen, 
to  relapse  into  a  colonial  veneration  for  England  and  a  colonial 
bate  for  France,  before  the  wounds  of  the  Kevolution  were  even 
well  skinned  over.  Then,  Jeflerson's  ardor  and  hopefulness 
were  unchilled  by  ago.   He  was  naturally  more  sanguine  and 
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darini'  tliaii  Franklin.  We  will  not  sav  that  lie  was  a  more 
earnefit  man,  hnt  he  had  a  more  earnet?t  manner.  Tie  had  not 
been  s»)  gronnd  and  triturated  anion*;  the  conventionalisms  of 
political  society,  that  all  the  t-liarp  native  points  of  liis  character 
had  been  worn  away — succeeded  by  a  glossy,  uniform  round- 
ness and  polisli.  He  talked,  at  limes,  with  deep  natural  feeling, 
and  with  what,  in  a  diplomatist,  aj'peared  startlijig  unreserve. 
If  liis  convei-salion  did  not  lack  adroitness — if  he  intuitively  took 
the  measure  of  his  auditor  and  somewhat  proportioned  tlie  size 
of  his  weapons  to  his  game — if  lie  condescended  to  turn  natty 
sentences  for  delicate  ears — still,  he  was  essentially  an  earnest 
man.  lie  had  a  few  great  objects,  and  of  these  he  never  for  an 
instant  lost  sight.  The  lightest  and  gayest  listenei's  generally 
were  grraduallv  drawn  from  the  shallow  waters  where  tliev  were 
accustomed  to  sport  towards  a  deep  central  current,  down  whicii 
they  oftentimes  unexpectedly  found  themselves  drifting  vehe- 
mently enough  !  If  there  wius  an  earnest  spark  in  the  soul,  Jef- 
ferson always  knc\y  how  to  find  it,  and  how  to  blow  it  into  a 
flame.  And  then  he  knew  cx(piisitely  well  how  to  appropriate 
the  lieat  to  liis  own  or  rather  his  c<»untry's  objects.  There  wa^ 
not  an  inHiiential  young  officer  who  had  served  in  America, 
there  was  not  a  glittering  leader  of  female  fasliion,  ^vho  claimed 
to  be  in  Mr.  Jetl'erson's  list  of  friends  (and  it  soun  became 
unfashionable  not  to  be  in  that  list),  who  was  not  a  sturdy 
adherent  of  the  United  States,  in  all  things.  J^'  the  United 
States  had  an  object  to  accom])lish,  or  a  favor  to  ask,  Ministers' 
doors  were  at  once  besieged  by  young  colonels,  and  generals, 
and  marrpiises,  the  rising  young  men  of  France,  all  vehemently 
interceding  for  it ;  and  in  every  salon  and  boudoir  of  Paris,  all 
those  voices  were  at  once  heard  on  the  same  side,  which  rarely, 
in  France  (if  anywhere  else),  j)lead  in  vain  I 

Franklin  had  sparkled  preeminent,  with  his  diamond  pointed 
wit,  in  the  court  of  (Jd  France.  But,  impercei:>tibly,  the  scene 
was  shifting.  The  day  of  the  wits — the  day  when  gilded  court 
ceremonials  were  the  chief  occupations,  and  a  rose-scented  vo- 
luptuousness the  chief  object,  of  life  (pleasantly  termed  by  Mr. 
Burke,  the  "  the  age  of  chivalry"),  was  "passing  away,''  and  a 
day  of  earnest — terribly  earnest — men  and  women,  was  already 
sending  up  lurid  harbingers  of  its  approach. 
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AVc  cannot  undci*stan(.l  our  8nl)jL'ctj  because  wc  cannot 
nnd  erst  ami  the  real  position  ot'Jell'erson,  without  a  brief  glance 
at  the  .^urrniuhlings  of  the  period. 

France  liad  lain  supine  under  the  inherited  evils  of  Ponij>a- 
donrisni  and  Du  Barryisni — the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  tlie 
vices  of  Louis  XY.  But  the  American  AVar  had  brought  the 
diseases  of  the  State  to  a  crisis,  by  sweeping  away  the  last  ves- 
tige both  of  its  funds  and  its  credit.  The  mild  virtues  of  an 
inefficient  ])i'ince,  while  they  rescued  the  State  councils  from 
the  dictation  of  open  courtesans,  and  wliile  they  brought  back 
some  prrsoual  respect  to  the  throne,  were  wholly  incompetent 
to  restc-re  vitality  to  a  woru-out,  effete  despotism.  Even  the 
chivalric  and  blind  loyalty  of  the  past  could  no  longer  shut  its 
eyes  and  ears  to  the  degradation  of  the  higher  classes,  and  the 
abject  misery  of  the  lower.  It  could  no  longer  hide  from  its 
view  the  pt;>rtentous  facts  that  in  a  countiy  of  as  genial  soil  and 
climate  as  any  the  sun  shone  upon,  agriculture  was  deplorably 
depressed  ;  that  in  a  country  of  city-engirded  ports,  and  noble 
rivers  to  transport  products  and  })ropel  macliinery,  there  was 
neither  commerce  nor  manufactures  ;  in  a  word,  that  in  a  coun- 
try where  every  element  ot"  material  prosperity  had  been 
showeted  down  in  imsparing  prol'ubi«.>n,  })aralysis  and  dcatli 
pervaded  every  department  of  niaterial  activity. 

While  the  brilliant  Calonne  reigned  and  revelled  as  if  in  a 
perpetual  holiday — while  he  apparently  overlea])t  all  difficulties, 
and  scattered  doubts  and  objections  to  the  winds  bv  a  tliijht  of 
elo(juence,  or  a  stroke  of  wit,  the  few  political  wise  men  .saw  (or 
should  have  seen)  that  all  this  display  was  but  the  dying  flash 
of  the  tai>er.  Tlicy  saw  a  land  exhausted  by  wars  which 
shook  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  which  had  been  under- 
taken lV»r  as  g<»od  objects  as  to  gratify  the  hate  or  the  partialities 
of  a  mistre^.-.'  They  saw  a  land  not  only  drained  by  ages  of 
taxation  to  su}»}>ort  the  licentious  sj)lendor  of  the  court  and 
privileged  classes,  but  every  opening  to  future  wealth,  every 
avenue  to  gain,  every  chance  for  invigoration  farmed  out  in 
advance  fur  the  same  objects,  so  tliat  to  acquire  more,  was  only 
to  bo  robbed  of  more.   To  meet  these  unending  exactions,  the 

>  France  took  part  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  for  Austria  aad  against  her  natoral  allv. 
Prussia,  because  the  Empress  Muria  Thi  rt  su  <  ondescended  tO  Write  ft friendlj  letter  io 
Ifftdame  Pompadour,  adoreitaing  her  aa  her  "dear  cooaia !" 
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middle  clas^^o.^  of  France  had  been  rednced  to  the  condition  of 
peasants,  and  the  peasants  to  that  of  stai^ved  and  overworked 
helot-^.  Tliere  was  but  one  deeper  aT>ys3  of  physical  misery — 
starvation  ;  and  starvation  was  at  liand. 

Tliere  comes  n  time  when  hopeless  submission  is  suddenly 
changed  into  wild  ferocity — when  the  abjectly  weak  start  np  in 
the  strength  of  despair.  There  comes  a  time  when  the  march 
of  civilization,  God  ordained,  must  be  hindered  no  longer — ^when 
nations  or  governments  which  have  sinned  away  every  genn  of 
renovation,  and  filled  up  the  cnp  of  tlieir  abomination,  must  be 
swept  away  l>y  the  bloody  sword  of  conquest  or  revolution. 
Extinction  is  then  tlic  only  remedy.  Tlius  Rome  perislied  under 
the  Gothic  sword,  and  was  sticceoded  by  the  Gothic  kingdoms. 
Every  sign  was  imminent  that  France  stood  on  the  verge  of 
some  such  dread  catastrophe. 

Tlie  unvenerating  and  audacious  spirit  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual inquiry  which  marked  tlie  nation  at  tliis  ])(>rio(l^not  the 
cause,  as  has  been  idly  pretended,  of  the  Frcncli  Ec volution,  but 
only  an  earlier  effect  of  the  same  causes ;  the  fierce  and  uncon* 
trollable  reaction  against  the  moral  and  intellectual  op]>ressions 
of  ages — was  sternly  conning  the  political  and  social  problems 
submitted  to  its  examination. 

The  example  of  America  was  having  its  weight — ^was  daily 
having  more  weight — on  the  political  mind  of  France.  France 
judged  the  fruit  of  the  American  Revolution  more  favorably, 
perhaps,  as  she  had  contributed  to  its  prrwhu  tion.  She  felt  par- 
tial to  a  nation  which  had  stood  succe^.-^fuUy  in  anns  with  lier, 
and  aided  her  to  humble  her  old  henMlltary  foe.  Her  soldiers, 
glorious  with  the  scars  of  Savannah  and  the  laurels  of  Yorktown, 
brought  back  strange,  and,  to  an  oppressed  people,  bewitching 
maxims,  learned  of  simple  and  august  chiefe,  who  had  left  the 
plow  and  the  workshop  to  guide  the  armed  squadrons  of  war. 
They  gave  wondrous  accounts  of  a  comparatively  weak  and 
rural  people  surrendering  np  their  quiet  and  plentiful  homes  to 
the  ravages  and  insults  of  a  long  war  of  invasion  and  attempted 
subjugation  from  the  most  formidable  nation  in  Europe,  rather 
than  submit  to  exactions  which  were  trifles — which  were  as 
nothing  to  those  that  France  had  endured  for  ages.  Tliis 
seed  fell  not  on  the  rxdv  of  indifference,  or  amidst  the 
tares  of  ignorance.  The  French  officers  were  generally  nobles 
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in  rank.  They  were  placed  by  their  birtli  in  the  privileged 
class,  or  on  its  outskirts,  Tliey  were  now  the  "lions"  of  Paris. 
Thus  liberalism  comnieiicetl  in  high  })laces.  A  "Patriotic 
party"  was  formed.  Outside  of  the  nobilitv  and  clerfn*,  inte- 
rest  broiii^lit  thinking  men  to  its  suj>})ort.  "Within  those  orders, 
there  were  multitudes,  especially  of  the  young,  willing  tt>  ])refer 
their  country  to  their  caste.  And  as  it  always  happens  in  the 
inception  of  great  moral  movement?,  the  kindly  and  just  in- 
stincts of  the  female  heart  came  M  armly  to  the  aid  of  the  pro- 
posed retV)rms.  Beautiful  young  Duchesses  and  Marchionesses — 
in  whose  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  Condes  and  Montmorencis 
— began  to  talk  liberalism  !  Thus,  fa.-luDn,  more  despotic  in 
the  gay  metropolis  of  France  than  the  throne,  more  }>owerful 
than  its  armies,  adoj.ted  the  j^itriotic  movement.  For  a  time, 
counter  sentiments  could  scarcely  be  heard.  Debauched  voung 
nobles  grew  sentimental  in  descanting  on  the  beauties  of  equality 
and  fraternity  ;  and  painted  women  pondered  on  remedies  for  the 
vices  of  the  State.  But  under  the  froth  and  garbage,  ran  the 
currents  of  lionest  ami  })atriotic  national  feeling.  Every  class 
gave  its  best  intellects,  its  most  magnanimous  hearts,  to  the 
cause.  The  philosoj)hers,  tlie  savans,  the  nol>ility,  the  clergy, 
tlic  army,  the  profcbsions,  and  the  world  of  fashion,  agreed  in 
this.  And  never  in  the  world  was  more  intellect  or  more  siu- 
cerity  combined  in  a  national  movement. 

It  was  at  the  first  glimmering  dawn  of  such  an  epoch,  that 
Jelierson  was  brou<rht  into  close  contact  with  French  society,  as 
the  Ambiissador  of  that  Repul^lic  to  which  so  many  eyes  and 
sympathies  were  turned,  lie  had  acted  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  showy  civic  parts  in  the  great 
trans-Atlantic  dranui.  He  had  preceded  the  French  patriots  in 
their  present  class  of  ideas.  lie  had  acted  a  high  part  where 
they  were  only  commencing  to  speculate.  lie  had  reported  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  itself,  and  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  its  author.  He  had  overthrown  and  reconstructed  the 
legal  systems  of  a  chief  member  of  the  Confederacy.  He  had 
seen  the  practical  workings  of  his  labors.  He  was  profoundly 
versed  in  the  theories  of  government.  AVith  the  same  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  ones  possessed  by  the  best  educated  French- 
man, he  was  far  more  deeply  read  in  the  legal  and  constitutioiuil 
Bjstem  and  precedents  of  England  than  any  man  who  could  bo 
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found  in  France.  So  diligent  and  systematic  hail  l»eeu  his  in- 
vestigations in  this  direction,  that  few  persons  not  English,  and 
no  great  number  of  Encjlishmen,  could  so  clearly  and  readily 
trace  every  minute  stej> — its  causes  and  bearings — in  the  growth 
of  the  British  Con^titutiun.  In  respect  to  American  systems, 
tliere  was,  of  course,  no  one  in  France  who  could  pretend  to  vie 
in  knowledge  with  this  actual  builder  of  those  systems.  And  it 
was  to  England  and  America  alone  that  the  French  Patriotic 
Party  looked  for  precedents  and  for  examples. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  intellectual  and  physical  habits  were  of  a  kind 
to  produce  favorable  impressions  among  tlie  French  j^eople. 
The  tendency  of  his  mind  was  towards  those  philosophic  gene- 
ralizations, and  those  bold  speculations  in  regard  to  political  and 
social  problems,  which  characterized  the  leading  French  minds 
of  the  day.  His  habit  of  expressing  in)])ortant  ideas  in  the  form 
of  resounding  abstractions,  was  in  the  French  taste.  His  man- 
ners had  the  grace,  tinish,  suavity  and  unpresumingness,  if  they 
had  not  the  freedom  in  some  un-English  ]»articulai*s,'  of  a  well- 
bred  Frenchman.  He  had  none  of  those  abrupt  angularities  and 
inequalities  of  temper  and  demeanor,  which  had  embroiled  Mr. 
Adams  with  the  people  and  government,  almost  as  soon  as  he 
set  his  foot  in  France,  and  made  his  entire  stay  there  a  series  of 
torments  and  misunderhtandings.  Finally,  even  Jefterson's 
appetites  were  French,  lie  ate  delicately  and  sparingly  of  light 
materials,  and  chose  the  lightest  wines  of  the  French  vintage. 
His  physical,  and  in  some  particulars  his  mental  constitution, 
seems  to  us  to  have  more  resembled  the  man  of  Southern  than 
tlie  man  of  Northern  Europe. 

liather  singularly  as  it  might  seem  at  a  first  view,  Jefferson 
stood  as  well  with  the  Government  as  with  the  people  of  France. 
The  old  celebrated  statesman,  the  Count  de  Yergennes,  at  this 
period  controlled  the  foreign  policy  of  France.   Jefferson  had 

I  Hon.  Edward  Cok.^  of  Philadelphia  (cx-Governor  of  Illinois,  etc.),  a  lifcloiip: 
aeiiaaintaiioe  <^  Mr.  JefferMO  and  of  nia  private  Secretary  Mr.  Short,  informs  w  that 
Short  ywj  often  diverted  himself  la  after  years  with  relating  laughable  anecdotes  of 

Jeffer-'on's  fa*tii!iniis  ;u!h  i  '  i;  h!  to  Arncriran  idoa?  of  dccornm  in  those  particniars  where 
American  tin  l  Frcuch  -t.unl.tr«i«  diflT.T.  He  not  only  could  never  enter  npon  any  free- 
dom»  in  inunnors  or  ooiiv«'rsati<in  hiiiisfir.  hut  any  approach  to  a  bfoad  one  In  Ua  pre* 
sence,  always  made  him,  literally.    bliuft  like  a  boy.' 

lln.  Adams  draws  a  somewhat  din'erciit  picture  of  Franklin— bat  she  was  not  imioh 
BMta  partial  to  him  than  waa  her  hnaband;  nor  could  she  tolerate  the  Icai^t  dcriutitjn 
from  the  aottera  standird  of  New  England  manners.  And  the  IfasaachnsctUt  Juno,  when 
rotLsed.  urvlprstood  tila  art  of  «xpre!»«»inff  her  feelings  very  fKmUdly!  Her  Profound 
friendship  for  Jeftiaon  (of  which  we  Hhall  prescnUy  see  the  evidence)  was  nndoobtedlf 
greatly  heightensd  hy  llw  Ihct  aUtsd  by  Ifr.  Short. 
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the  good  fortune  to  iiecurc  his  regard  from  the  outset.  One  of 
tlie  !ne:iiis  tlirougli  which  he  did  bO,  may  be  BUrmised  from  the 
following  piitjsajge  from  his  Memoir: 

••The  Count  de  Tergennes  lutd  the  reputation,  with  the  diplomatfe  corps,  of 

being  wary  and  slippery  in  hU  diplomatic  intercourse ;  and  to  lie  miglit  be  with 
tho.-ie  wliom  lu;  knew  to  be  slippery  and  double-faced  themsclTos.  As  he  saw  that 
I  had  uo  indirect  viowd,  practiced  uo  subtleties,  meddled  iu  uo  intrigues,  pursued 
no  concealed  object,  I  found  him  as  Aanlc,  aa  honorable,  aa  eaay  of  access  to 
reason,  as  anj  man  with  whom  I  bad  ever  done  business ;  and  I  must  say  the  same 
for  his  successor,  Hontmorin,  one  of  tbe  most  honeet  and  worthy  of  hnman 
beings." 

This  vievr  will  be  fonnd  corroborated  by  all  tbe  official 
intercoiirse  and  diplomatic  papers  wbicb  passed  between  tbe 
parties. 

Next,  Mr.  Jefferson's  abilities  as  a  diplomatist  were  not  less 
conspicuous  than  his  straightforwardness.  We  shall  find  this 
abundantly  conceded  by  all — by  even  personal,  political,  and 
national  enemies — ^before  we  dismiss  the  history  of  this  part  of 
his  life. 

Jefferson  had  the  ready  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  which  taught  him  not  only  when  and  bow  to  ask,  bu\ 
what  to  ask  of  our  national  ally.  He  did  not  expect  that  an 
aneient  and  powerful  monarchy  would  instantly  and  radically 
change  its  habits,  overturn  its  commercial  laws,  or  reform  its 
abuses  of  administration,  to  meet  either  his  wishes  or  demands. 
He  did  not  make  such  demands,  and  then,  on  their  refusal, 
work  liimself  into  a  passion,  quarrel  with  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, write  home  flaming  letters,  and  get  laughed  at  for  his 
pains.  We  shall  And  him  throughout  calmly,  dexterously,  and 
peraeveringly  pushing  after  the  attainable,  and  making  each 
attainment  a  step  to  another  and  generally  a  more  important 
one. 

In  saying  above,  that  he  **  meddled  in  no  intrigues,"  he  pro- 
bably referred  to  ordinary  diplomatic  intrigues,  bnt  he  might 
have  extended  the  remark  to  another  class,  the  avoidance  of 
which  did  still  more  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  govenimcnt. 
Long  before  he  left  France,  it  was  filled  with  active  opponents 
of  the  existing  order  of  things — men  who  were  seeking  radical 
political  change?.  Among  these  were  those  chiefs  of  the  Patri- 
otic Tarty,  who  so  much  frequented  his  house  and  society — who 
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had  his  personal  sjmpatliice,  and  his  personal  concurrence  iu 
their  general  views  and  objects.  But  his  idea  <  <t'  an  ambassa- 
dors ]>rivilc'ge  in  a  foreign  country  did  not  extend  to  personal 
privity,  much  less  complicity  in  political  plots  against  existing 
institutions.  We  shall  presently  have  a  strong  specimen  of  his 
scrupulousness  in  this  particular. 

Mr.  JetTei'son  had  the  rare  good  fortune  not  only  to  steer 
clear  of  those  painful  niisundci-standings  which  occurred  be- 
tween Adams  and  P'ranklin,  but  to  even  steer  clear  of  the 
jealousy  of  either  party.  This  was  easy  enough,  if  not  a 
matter  of  course,  as  far  as  Franklin  was  concerned.  But  to 
remain  on  terms  of  confidential  intcrourse  and  warm  friendship 
with  him,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  impetuous  and  always' 
(when  irritated)  morbidly  jealous  Mr.  Adams,  was  an  achieve- 
ment re(piiring  tact  atul  i^nod  sense.  It  was  readily  undertaken, 
however,  by  Jelferson,  for  the  "  Colossus  of  Independence," 
always,  in  spite  of  foibles  and  follies,  held  a  high  place  in  his 
respect,  and  a  warm  place  in  his  affections.  Tliis  wise  and 
proper  efibrt  completely  succeeded.  Adams's  early  attachment 
for  JeftVrson  ripened  and  deepened.  INforc  sc'ni{)ulous  regard 
to  the  riglits,  more  gentlemanly  consideration  tor  the  feelings  of 
a  colleague  and  associate,  were  never  exhibited,  than  Mr.  Adams 
uniforndv  exhibited  tijwurds  Jefferson  durintr  their  common  stav 
in  France,  and  throughout  all  their  subsequent  intercourse  as 
co-ambassadors.  Indeed,  towards  Jefferson,  Adams  always 
(with  an  unfortunate  exception  or  two)  seems  to  us  to  have  laid 
aside  the  iin]>eriousness,  the  jmgiuicity,  the  dogmatism,  and  the 
jealousy  of  his  nature,  and  to  have  exhibited  the  same  beautiful 
traits  that  he  uniformly  did  in  his  domestic  circle.  T^o  finer 
passage  occui-s  in  his  personal  history,  than  his  habitual  treat- 
ment of  Jeffei-son;  and  it  serves  to  show  how  this  lion,  generallv 
rampant,  could  be  the  lamb,  if  he  was  considerately  dealt  with, 
and  some  little  grains  of  allowance  made  for  his  foibles.  Adams 
treated  Jefferson  like  a  younger  brother — the  next  younger  and 
near  to  his  own  age.  Jefferson,  as  much  from  real  feeling  afe 
from  tact,  took  the  younger  brother's  place.  He  always  asked 
Mr.  Adams's  opinion  lirst,  and  always  urged  him  to  take  the 
post  of  honor.  He  felt  that  tliis  Wiis  due  to  Mr.  Adams's  senior- 
ity in  years  and  public  services.  This  unusual  modesty  melted 
the  stormy  Hew  England  chief.    He  was  sharp-sighted  enough 
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to  recognize  profoniKl  talent;  he  loved  decision,  though  it  did 
not  take  tlie  demonstrative  fi»rin  of  his  own ;  and  this  perj^onal 
respect  paid  to  him  by  the  courtly  Virginian  (are  not  powerful 
rougli  men  j>ronc  to  admire  powerful  smooth  men  ?)  and  by  a 
man  ten  times  a.s  popular  as  himself  in  the  country  where  they 
had  acted  together,  superadded  affection  to  esteem.  Perhaps 
we  should  rather  ?av  it  increased  his  "  affection,"  for  by  his  own 
showing,  ^fr.  Adams's  "heart"  "liad  been  seized  upon  by  Jef- 
ferson   vears  ])efore  this. 

This  friendly  tableau  would  not  bo  quite  comjdete  without 
the  introduction  of  another  ligure.  Mi-s.  John  Adams  was  (if 
we  may  be  excused  a  trite,  and,  ordinarily,  a  very  exaggerated 
designation)  a  magnificent  woman.  Of  her  jieculiarities  of 
cliaracter  we  may  hereafter  liud  occasion  to  speak.  Suffice  it 
now  to  sny,  tliat  slie  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  New 
England  intelligence  and  firmness — as  unbending  to  the  sem- 
blance as  to  the  reality  of  a  departure,  to  a  liair's  breadth,  from 
any  of  tliose  rigid  observances  which  had  always  been  j)ractised 
in  New  Kngland  society,  and  which  would  have  solicited  the 
grim  ai>i'rol)ation  of  Jolm  Calvin  and  John  Knox!  Mrs.  Adams 
was  little  jileased  with  the  society  of  France.  Her  lettei-s  to 
lier  correspondents  at  home  give  some  piquant  sketches,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  tliat  slie  succeeds  in  making  a  good  deal  that 
she  saw  sufliciently  ridiculous.  Her  ])icture  of  the  table  scene 
at  FranklinV,  of  ^fadame  ITelvetius,  of  the  little  dog,  etc.,  will 
always  ]>e  laughed  at  by  the  best  friends  of  the  ridiculed 
"philosopher."  One  man,  however,  Mrs.  Adams  found  in 
France,  to  res]»ect  and  admire.  She  wrote  home  to  her  sister 
that  he  was  the  chosen  of  the  earth."  Slie  sincerely  lamented 
that  Mr.  Adams's  depai-ture  for  Kngland  would  separate  them 
from  his  society.  She  ke])t  U]>  no  sentimental  correspondence 
with  him,  after  that  departure,  because  that  was  not  the  way 
that  "  Abigail  Adams  "  liad  been  brought  up  to  feel  or  act — 
that  Avas  not  according  to  the  Xew  Kngland  standard  ;  but  she 
(iid,  from  time  to  time,  address  him  friendly  lettei-s,  and  she 
honored  liim  with  tlie  execution  of  her  little  orders  on  shop- 
keepers in  Paris,  as  if  he  had  been  a  member  of  her  family. 
That  man  was  Jefferson,  and  he  thoroughly  reciprocated  her 
•respt'Ct  and  admiration. 

The  year  1785  made  no  important  changes  in  the  relations 
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between  die  United  States  and  the  European  nationa.  Mr. 
Adams  accomplished  notliin^  in  England,  Mr.  Jefferson  but 
little  in  France.  Europe  had  not  yet  settled  itself  into  a  new 
commercial  system  in  re^rd  to  America,  on  which  it  was  pro- 
pared  to  act.  Jefferson  thns  Bpecifiea  the  prominent  immediate 
objects  in  his  field  of  diplomacy : 

''If  J  duttes  at  Paris  were  confined  to  a  few  objects ;  the  receipt  of  our  wbalc- 
oils,  salted  fish,  and  salted  meata,  oa  ikvorable  tenu ;  the  admluion  of  our  rice 

OD  equal  {onus  with  that  of  Piedmont,  Egypt^  and  the  Levant ;  a  mititratioii  of  the  * 
monopolies  of  our  tol»acco  by  the  Furinor^-Gom  ial,  and  a  free  admiiision  of  our 
productions  into  their  islandai  were  the  principal  commercial  objects  which 
required  attentioo." 

And  in  this  connection,  he  pays  the  following  handsome 
tribute  to  Lafayette  and  to  the  French  government : 

"  On  thcfsp  occasions,  I  wa3  powerfully  aidod  by  all  the  infliKMice  and  tlic  cncr^ 
gics  of  the  Marquis  dc  Lafayette,  who  proved  liimsolf  equally  zealous  for  the 
frieodship  aad  welfare  of  both  nations ;  and,  in  justice,  I  must  also  say,  that  I 
found  the  goreniment  entirely  diapoeed  to  befriend  as  on  all  oocasiona,  and  to 
^eld  ns  every  indnlgence,  not  abeolntely  It^mioat  to  tbeDuelves.** 

But  the  close  of  the  year,  as  already  remarked,  found  little 
accomplished.  The  influence  of  the  Farmers-General  was  too 
ptrong  to  1)0  yet  shaken.  So  far  from  attaining  a  free 
admission  of  American  products  into  the  French  West  Indies, 
the  qualified  one  of  the  year  before  (which  had  always  been 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  French  coTimiercial  classes)  was  now 
threatened  with  stoppai^e,  in  retaliation  for  commercial  restric- 
tions injurious  to  tlie  interests  of  France,  imposed  by  two  or 
three  of  the  American  States. 

A  subject  of  difficulty  and  solicitude  to  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Jefferson,  sprung  up  also  with  the  piratical  liarbary  powers  who 
held  the  keys  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  sometimes 
extended  their  depredations  into  adjacent  portions  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. A  Morocco  cruiser  captured  an  American  vessel  and  crew, 
and,  as  usual,  confiscated  the  former,  and  held  the  latter  to  an 
enormous  ransom.  The  only  alternatives  were  tribute,  war 
continued  captures,  or  a  cessation  of  American  commerce  in 
and  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  first  maritime  powei*8 
of  Europe,  England,  France,  Spain,  and  the  States-General,  con- 
descended to  submit  to  the  first  degrading  expedient  The 
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inipoverislicd  treasury  of  the  United  States  rendered  it  a  very 
inconvenient  one  to  them  ;  and  the  first  cost  of  a  war  would  ])e 
still  more  onerous.  A  eessation  of  connneree  was  out  of  the 
question,  if  union  was  to  he  preserved  between  the  mai'itime  aud 
agi'icnlturnl  American  States. 

Mr.  Adams  and  Afr.  Jcll'erson  toi>k  exactly  the  op]>osite 
sides  on  this  que-tion  from  what  would  he  expected,  hy  cursoiy 
observers,  from  their  suhsequeiitly  develo])ed  theories  and  |)rac- 
tices  in  repird  to  redrcssim;  national  wrongs.  Mr.  Adams  was 
for  tribute,  Afr.  Jefferson  for  war !  Congress  agreed  with  the 
former,  and  th»»sc  negotiations  were  entered  upon  whicli  drag- 
ged their  i-\o\v  length  along  during  the  stay  of  these  ministers  in 
Kurope — accomplishing  little — and  not  prevent iiig  the  annual 
increase  of  American  captives  in  the  prisons  and  hiave  marts  of 
Barhary.  Few  middle-aged  Americans  of  the  ]>rescnt  day 
will  fail  to  remember  seeing  in  their  childhood  haggard  mendi- 
cants pas>ing  from  door  to  door,  soliciting  money,  to  ransom 
fathers  or  brothers  who  were  "slaves  in  Algiers,"'  and  narrating 
betimes,  as  wild  and  pathetic  tales  of  suffering  and  adventure — 
of  attempted  escapes,  in  Mhich  dark-eyed  Moorish  maidens 
acted  the  usual  i)art — of  grim  pachas,  hideous  jailers,  dire 
imprisonments  and  other  intiictions — as  are  to  be  fonnd  on  the 
same  fi  nitful  theme  in  the  drama  and  in  the  lyrics  of  Spain. 
Whatever  the  imaginary  embellir^hmonts.  sooth  to  say,  the 
reality  was  hard  enough!  Not  a  lew  Americans  spent  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  in  that  dreary  bondage.  "Commodore 
O'Brien,"  whom  we  have  named  as  the  commander  of  a  Virgi- 
nia 1)rig,  destroyed  during  Arnold's  and  Phillips's  invasion  of 
that  State,  was,  we  think,  ten  or  fifteen  years  a  prisoner  on  the 
Barhary  coa>t. 

Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson  had  written  home  for  instmo 
tious  in  regard  to  negotiations  with  these  States.  After  wait* 
ing  for  a  gootl  deal  more  than  a  re;isonable  time  for  an  answer, 
they  determined,  in  virtue  of  their  general  powers,  to  dispatch 
an  agent  to  negotiate;  and  Jefferson  drew  up  instructions  for 
the  guidance  of  that  agent.  Before  the  latter  started,  the  tardy 
messenger  of  Congress  arrived  in  Paris  (September,  17S5).  It 
was  curious  that  the  instructions  transmitted  bv  Congress  so 
closely  coincided  with  Jefferson's,  that  no  changes  were  reqoired 
in  the  latter,  beyond  a  few  of  form. 
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III  Jetierso?rs  correspoiulence  lioine,  tliis  year,  lie  several 
times  speaks  lavorably  of  establishing  a  Utile  navy."  He 
thought  it  necessary  to  protect  our  country  from  the  agi^res- 
sions  of  the  Uarbary  ]>ovvei-s,  and  also  to  hold  "  a^*  a  bridle''  in 
the  mouths  of  the  powcrfid  European  nations  who  had  AVest 
India  possessions,  or  fisheries  on  the  American  coast.  Ihit  he 
urged  this  only  as  a  necessity,  growing  out  of  the  United  States 
making  themselves  a  commercial  and  maritime  nation.  Individu- 
ally, he  was  opposed  to  it,  but  he  thought  it  a  duty  to  acquiesce 
ill  i1k'  decided  wishes  of  the  nation.  His  entire  ideas  on  these 
subjects,  and  some  kindred  ones,  are  succinctly  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  John  Jay,  tiien  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  August 
23d.  All  inner  view  of  his  early  political  theories  demands  a 
caixiul  perusal  of  the  letter: 

"I  shall  sometimes  ask  your  jiormi-ision  to  write  you  letters,  not  onirial,  but 
private.  The  present  is  of  this  kind,  and  is  occasioned  by  the  question  proposed 
in  younn  of  Jiuie  the  14ih:  'whether  it  would  be  useful  to  ua,  to  carryall  oar 
own  prodiictionfl,  or  nono  V 

"  Were  we  perfectly  free  to  decide  this  question,  I  .should  reason  a.s  follows. 
We  have  now  lauds  enough  to  nniiloy  an  infinite  nuin'MT  of  pooplf  in  tlioir  culti- 
vation. Cultivators  of  the  earth  an;  the  moat  valuable  citizens.  They  are  the 
most  vigorou!^,  the  most  independent,  the  most  virtuous,  aud  they  Are  tied  to  their 
coantrjr,  and  wedded  to  its  liberty  end  interests,  bj  the  most  lasting  bonds.  As 
long,  therefore,  as  Ihey  can  fiod  empluymont  in  this  line,  I  would  not  convert  them 
into  mariner*',  nrtinan."?,  or  anythinp  else.  Ibit  our  citizens  will  find  employment  in 
this  line,  tiii  their  numbers,  and  of  course  their  produclioas,  become  too  great  for 
the  demand  both  internal  and  foreign.  This  is  not  the  case  as  yet,  and  probably 
will  not  be  for  a  considerable  time.  As  soon  as  it  is,  the  surplos  of  hands  most  be 
turned  to  something  else.  I  should  then,  perhaps,  wish  to  turn  them  to  the  sea  in 
preference  to  manufactures;  because,  comi>aring  tlie  character."?  of  the  two  classes,  1 
find  the  former  the  most  valuable  citizens.  I  consider  the  class  of  artiticcra  as  the 
panders  of  vice,  and  the  instruments  by  which  the  liberties  of  a  cotmtry  are  gene- 
rally OTorturned.  However,  we  are  not  free  to  decide  this  question  on  principles 
of  theory  only  Our  people  arc  decided  in  the  opinion,  that  it  is  neces.sary  for  us 
to  take  a  siiarc  in  the  occupation  of  the  ocean,  and  their  established  hatiits  induce 
them  to  require  that  the  sea  be  kept  open  to  tliem,  and  that  that  line  of  policy  be 
pursued,  which  will  render  the  use  of  that  element  to  them,  as  great  as  po^i^^iblc.  I 
think  it  a  duty  in  those  intmsted  with  the  administration  of  thdr  affUrs,  to  coo- 
form  themseWes  to  the  decided  choice  of  their  constituents :  and  that,  therefore, 
we  should,  in  every  instance,  preserve  an  equality  of  right  to  them  in  the  tran- 
sportation ol  cotuniodities,  in  the  right  of  fishing,  and  in  the  other  uses  of  the  sea. 

**  But  what  will  be  the  consequence  !  l^equent  wars  without  a  doubt.  Their 
property  will  be  viokted  on  the  sea,  and  in  foreign  ports,  their  persons  will  be 
insulted,  impri.«oned,  etc.,  for  pretended  debts,  contracts,  crimes,  contraband,  etc, 
etc.  These  insults  must  be  resented,  even  if  we  had  no  feelings,  yet  to  prevent 
their  eiernai  repetition ;  or,  in  other  words,  our  commerce  on  the  ocean  ac  i  i£ 
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other  countries,  must  be  paid  for  by  frequent  war.  The  juatcst  dUposiiions  poasi* 
ble  in  onnelvc!;,  will  not  lecura  ua  agtinst  it.  It  would  bo  necessary  that  all  otber 
nations  were  just  also.   Justice,  Indeed,  on  our  part,  will  save  us  from  those  wars 

which  would  have  boon  produced  by  :i  contrary  disposition.  Rut  liow  cjin  we 
prevent  those  producc'l  by  the  wrongs  of  other  nation'^?  By  putting  our->clvc3  in 
a  condition  to  punish  them.  Wealincss  provokes  insult  nud  injury,  while  a  condi- 
tion to  punbh,  often  prevents  then.  This  reasoning  leads  to  the  neeearity  of  some 
nnval  force ;  that  being  the  only  weapon  by  which  we  can  reach  an  enemy.  I 
think  it  to  our  interest  to  punish  the  first  insult ;  because  an  insult  unpiniisheil  is 
the  parent  of  many  others.  Wo  are  not,  at  this  moment,  in  a  condition  to  do 
it,  but  we  should  put  ourselves  into  it,  as  soon  as  po&siblc.  If  a  war  with  £ugland 
should  take  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  first  thing  necessary  would  be  a  resolu- 
tion to  abandon  the  carrying  trade,  because  we  cannot  protect  it.  Foreign  nations 
must,  in  (Imt  case,  be  invited  to  bring  us  what  we  want,  and  to  take  our  produc- 
tions in  their  own  bottoms.  This  alone  could  prevent  the  los>?  of  tho^e  productions 
to  us,  and  the  acquisition  of  them  to  our  enemy.  Our  seamen  might  be  employed 
in  depredations  on  their  trade.  But  how  drcadftiUy  we  shall  suffer  on  our  coasts, 
if  wc  have  no  force  on  the  water,  former  experience  has  tauLrbt  us.  Indeed  I  look 
forward  with  horror  to  the  very  possible  case  of  war  with  an  Enropenti  power,  and 
think  there  is  no  protection  against  them,  but  from  the  po-«^i  ^-ion  of  some  lorce  on 
the  sea.  Our  vicinity  to  their  West  India  possessions,  and  to  the  fisheries,  is  a 
bridle  which  a  small  naval  force,  on  our  part,  would  hold  in  the  mouths  of  the  most 
powerful  of  these  countries.  I  hope  our  land  office  will  rid  us  of  our  debts,  and 
that  our  first  attention  then  will  be,  to  the  beginnin?  a  naval  force  of  some  sort. 
This  alone  can  countenance  our  people  as  carriers  on  the  water,  and  I  suppose 
them  to  be  determined  to  continue  sucli.'' 

These  ideas  in  regard  to  coniinerco  are  now  cOs  obsolete  iu 
the  United  States  as  is  tliat  primitive  and  anstere  simplicity  of 
republican  government  which  was  also  advocated  hy  Jellei^son  I 
As  the  United  Sates  rusli  :iloii<;  with  lieadlonji:  vclocitv  in  their 
career  of  material  prosperity — as  their  commerce  and  wealth 
grow  to  fabulons  limits — as  their  navies  and  armies  necessarily 
extend — as  their  wars  and  exjtenditmx-s  constantly  incretise — as 
their  rescnd)lanco  in  all  particulars  to  the  colossal  nations  of  the 
past  become.-^  more  and  more  ap]»arent,  God  tyrant  that  our 
"Tyre  of  the  further  ^Ve^t  "  mav  not  Hnd.like  those  dead  nations 
of  the  past,  the  sonrces  of  their  precocious  and  extravagant 
splendor,  the  sources,  too,  of  an  equally  ]>remature  corruption, 
decline,  and  tall !  God  grant  that  the  hopes  of  mankind  in  liberty 
and  self-government,  may  uot  be  wrecked  by  our  too  succebsful 
pursuit  of  national  wcahli, 

Jt'fl'erson's  remarks  about  '*  the  class  of  artiticcrs,"  judged 
by  the  standards  of  the  })rcsent  day.  wmdd  betray  a  very  unchar- 
acteristic illiberality  aud  prejudice.    They  would  sound  much 
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more  like  the  diutribes  of  his  kiusraau,  the  atrabilarious  cynic  of 
Roanoke/  than  like  the  phihmthropic  and  liberal  Jeiierson.  He 
spoke  in  reference  to  a  state  of  things  learned  purely  from  books, 
or  seen  transiently  in  the  festering  suburbs  of  Paris,  before  the 
French  Revolution.  America  then  had  no  manufactories,  tilled 
with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  its  agricultural  yeomanry,  to 
show  that  vice  or  virtue  is  not  dependent  on  occupation — to 
banish  the  absurd  hypothesis,  the  libel  on  Heaven,  that  any 
proper  and  necessary  department  of  htinian  industry  necessarily, 
or  even  naturally,  leads  to  vice!  Mr.  Jclieiison  never  ceased  to  ^ 
believe  that  simple  rural  life — moderation  in  living,  daily  toil, 
and  no  greater  aggregation  of  human  beings  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  family  on  each  farm — is  more  conducive  to  virtue  than  any 
other  social  state:  and  probably  no  one  will  dispute  him  in  this. 
Prose  Georgics  sprinkle  all  his  writing?,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest.  But  he  lived  to  entirelv  chaiiire  Ids  mind  in  reirard  to 
"the  class  of  artificers — to  give  up  all  the  prejudices  against 
them  expressed  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Jay.  We  suppose,  indeed, 
that  he  never  actually  believed  that  mechanical  occupations, 
pf  )'  Sr,  led  to  vice.  If  so,  he  was  amazingly  inconsistent,  for  he 
always,  as  we  have  seen,  had  a  j)articular  fondness  for  that  class 
of  occupations  himself;  and  not  one  planter  in  a  hundred,  or  a 
thousand,  fostered  them  so  carefully  on  his  farm!  He  only 
meant,  then,  we  imagine,  that  great  aggregations  of  ignorant, 
abjectly  })oor,  hungry,  squalid  factory  o|>ciafives,  completely 
under  the  power  of  their  employers — a  tiling  which  he  had  read 
of  in  books,  and  which  still  existed  in  Europe — would  be  a  very 
undesirable  and  dangerous  class  of  American  population. 

We  find  his  opinions  on  many  of  the  contemporaneous  ques- 
tions before  Congress  and  the  American  peojde  very  freely 
expressed  in  his  correspondence.  He  was  ojtposed  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  Federal  town''  by  Congress  for  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. He  disapproved  of  dividing  the  public  lands  between 
the  States,  and  aj'proved  of  tlic  ]>hin  sul>sequently  adopted  of 
sellinir  them  at  auction  to  the  hiirhest  l»idder,  above  alixed  min- 
inium,  and  receiving  the  public  certilicates  of  debt  in  payment, 
at  their  par  value.  He  approved  of  investing  Congress  with 
the  regulation  of  trade— of  free  trade  in  the  abstract;  but  he 
thought  the  latter  then  impracticable.   Disapproving  of  th« 

1  Jdin  Buidolph. 
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basis  of  equal  imposts  as  disadvantageous  to  onr  conntrv,  he  saw 
no  alternative  but  in  adopting  that  "  of  the  most  favored  nation." 
He  "trusted,"  if  the  reports  of  the  aggressive  conduct  of  our 
peojilc  againist  the  Spaniards  at  Xatchez  were  true,  that  Con- 
gress would  not  protect  them.  To  a  lady  applying  to  him  in 
behalf  of  her  son,  a  Virginia  "Tory,"  lie  expressed  the  Ii<.>|>e  that 
the  latter  might  recover  his  property,  declaring  the  following 
just  and  lil)eral  views  on  a  subject  in  regard  to  which  many 
good  meu  diiiered  from  him : 

**  I  mppoae  bim  to  have  taken  dd«  with  tiie  Britlih,  before  onr  Deckntfam  of 

Independence ;  'and,  if  this  was  the  case,  I  respect  the  candor  of  the  meaanre, 

though  I  do  not  its  wisdom.  A  ri^lit  to  take  tli(»  side  which  every  man^a  conscience 
approve-^  in  a  civil  contest,  is  too  precious  :i  riglit,  and  too  favorable  to  the  preser* 
valion  of  liberty,  not  to  be  protected  by  all  ita  well-iuforuicd  friends." 

The  interestB  of  his  nadve  State  were  keenly  looked  after, 
whenever  occasion  offered.  He  entered  with  particular  relish 
into  all  the  preparatory  arrangements  for  procuring  for  that 
State  a  statue  <^  Qeneral  Washington ;  selected  and  employed 
Uoudon  to  execute  it;  and  watched  every  succeeding  step  until 
it  was  completed  and  sent  home,'  with  unremitting  attention. 
He  consulted  arehitectB,  and  furnished  plans  for  a  State  House. 
He  executed  all  sorts  of  commissions  in  France  for  his  private 
friends.  He  corresponded  wiih  General  Washington  about  the 
Potomac  improvements,  and  a  canal  through  the  Dismal  Swamp. 
He  informed  the  General  that  he  should  continue  uneasy,  till 
he  knew  that  Virginia  had  assumed  her  ultimate  boundary  to  the 
westward."  Two  months  after,  however,  he  had  become  satis- 
fied that  the  separation  of  Kentucky  was  expedient,  "whenever 
the  people  of  Kentucky  should  have  agreed  among  themselves." 

To  his  various  correspondents  in  the  United  States  he  com- 
municated a  vast  mass  of  information  in  regard  to  the  condition 
of  things,  and  on  subjects  of  interest,  in  Europe.  To  different 
persons  he  sent  new  astronomical  discoveries  and  calculations; 
improvements  in  musical  instruments;  fresh  explorations  in 
natural  history  ;  descriptions  of  fine  specimens  of  architecture ; 
his  opinion  of  statues  and  paintings ;  agricultural  and  mechanical 
inventions ;  accounts  of  climate,  scenery,  and  products;  ethno- 
logical, political,  and  statisticfd  disquisitions,  etc,  ete.  We 

*  It  now  stands  in  tlie  Yirginin  capitoL 
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have  had  our  eye  on  particular  instances  of  all  thronirliout 
the  preceding  cnnnieration,  an<l  they  probably  do  not  cmbraco 
a  tithe  of  the  to])ics  handled  by  him  every  year  durinir  his  stay 
in  France.  In  nearly  all,  he  displays  a  sharpness  of  ul).>ervation, 
and  uses  a  viixor  of  language  ^vhich,  to  an  intelligent  jierson 
interested  in  the  topics  treated,  make  his  letters  fresh  and  read- 
able to  tins  day. 

It  would  be  inexcusable  not  to  give  -with  some  fullness  the 
impressions  formed  of  Euroj'ie,  by  so  sharp  an  observer  occupy- 
ing Mr.  Jetfei"son's  peculiar  stand-point.  A  good  many  who 
dread  and  denounce  European  institutions,  at  a  distance,  litid 
their  views  not  a  little  modifu  d  by  familiarity.  This  was  unde- 
niably the  case  with  Mr.  Adams,  thougli  one  would  think  he 
found  little  in  the  demeanor  of  the  people  towards  himself,  as  a 
whole,  to  propitiate  him.  Jelfei*son,  on  the  other  hand,  found 
everything  which  ordinarily  propitiates  vanity  ;  and  that  which 
oftentime>;  secures  the  affection  of  the  modest,  and  daz/.les  the 
judgment  of  the  honest,  and  even  the  wise.  Genius,  learning, 
official  authority,  rank,  fashion,  wealth,  beauty — every  element 
which  sways  society  and  individuals — spread  their  l)l:i!iilish- 
ments  arontid  him,  united  to  honor  him.  In  that  s[)lendid  circle 
of  philosophy,  wit,  and  beauty,  for  examj>le,  which  collected  con- 
stantly at  ^[adame  Hondetot's — pronounced  by  Jetferson  the 
most  ai^reeable  in  Paris — where  D'Alembert  and  Diderot  had 
shone,  where  St.  Lambert  was  always  found,  and  wlicre  De 
Grignon  nltered  his  exquisite  criticisms  and  )>loasantrics,  there 
was  not  a  more  conspicuous  figure  than  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor. And  if  there  was  a  di^ting^ushed  personage  of  Paris  or 
visiting  Paris  who  did  not  frequent  that  Ambassador's  hotel,  it 
wonld  be  dilhcult  to  say  who  it  was.  Every  class  in  France 
rei'choed  his  i)raises,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  American 
Minister  was  ever  so  caressed,  abroad,  besides  Franklin.  AVe 
have  seen  from  an  early  letter  to  the  latter,  how  much  pleasure 
Jefferson  anticipated  from  association  with  "literati  of  the  first 
order,"  and  a  "  polite  court."  This  association  had  now  come. 
Were  his  anticipations  realized  ? 

It  appears  that  the  physical  country  of  France,  tlie  natural 
character  of  its  people,  its  culture  and  its  arts,  met  his  liighest 
expectations.  Its  genius  and  learning  did  not  disappoint  him» 
but  there  was  something — a  good  deal — ^yet  wanting  I    Let  hin^ 
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say  hinisell  what  it  was.  He  wrote  Colonel  Monroe,  June  ITtb, 
1785  : 

I  sincerely  wi^h  you  may  find  it  convenient  to  come  liorp  ;  the  pleasure  of  the 
trip  will  be  less  than  you  expect,  but  the  utility  greater.  It  will  make  you  adore 
your  own  country,  its  soil,  ils  climate,  ita  equality,  liberty,  lawt«,  people,  aud 
^  manners.  Mj  God  I  how  little  do  mj  oountrymen  know  what  precious  blndogs 
they  are  in  possession  of,  and  which  no  other  people  on  earth  eqjoy.  I  coafeit  I 
had  no  idia  of  it  myself.  While  we  shall  pee  nuiltipliod  in.'?tances  of  Europeans 
going  to  live  in  America,  I  will  venture  to  say  no  man  now  living,  will  ever  see  au 
instance  of  an  American  removing  to  settle  in  Europe,  and  contlnidBg  there. 
Come,  then,  and  eee  the  peoob  of  this,  end  on  yonr  return  add  yonr  testimony  to 
that  of  every  thinlcing  Amerioan,  in  order  to  satisfy  our  countrymen  how  much  it 
is  their  interest  to  preserve,  uninfected  by  contafrion,  those  peculiarities  in  their 
governmcuts  and  manners,  to  which  tbcy  are  indebted  for  those  blu^jdiuga." 

To  Mrs.  Trifit,'  August  18th : 

"  I  nni  much  pleased  with  the  people  of  this  country.  The  roughnesses  of  the 
human  mind  are  so  thoroughly  rubbed  olT  with  them,  that  it  seems  as  if  one  might 
gBde  Hirottgh  a  whole  life  among  them  withont  a  Jostle.  Perhaps,  too,  their  man- 
ners may  be  the  best  calcukled  for  hapi^ness  to  a  people  In  their  ntnation,  bnt  I 
am  convinced  they  fall  far  short  of  effecting  a  happiness  so  temperate,  so  uniform, 
and  so  lastinir,  as  h  generally  enjoyed  with  m.  The  domestic  bonds  here  are 
absolutely  done  away,  and  where  can  their  couipensatioQ  be  found?  Perhaps  t!i<-v 
may  eatdi  some  momenta  of  transport  above  the  lerd  ct  the  ordinary  tranquil  joy 
we  experience,  but  they  are  separated  by  long  intmah,  during  which  all  tht 
passions  are  at  sea  without  rudder  or  compass.  Yet,  fallacious  as  the  pursuits  of 
hai)pine.ss  are,  they  seem  on  the  whole  to  furnish  the  most  eflTcctual  abstraction 
from  a  contemplation  of  the  hardness  of  their  government.  Indeed,  it  is  ditbcult 
to  conceiTe  how  so  good  a  people,  with  so  good  a  Kingt  bo  well-disposed  mien  In 
genersl,  so  genial  a  climate,  so  fertile  a  soil,  should  be  rendered  so  incflTectual  for 
producing  human  happiness  by  one  single  curse— that  of  a  bad  form  of  gorem- 
ment  But  it  is  a  fact,  in  ppite  of  the  mildness  of  their  governor^,  the  people  are 
ground  to  powder  by  the  vices  of  the  form  of  government.  Of  twenty  millions  of 
people  supposed  to  be  In  France,  I  am  of  opinion  there  are  nineteen  millions  more 
y  wretched,  more  aoenrsed,  in  every  drcumstance  of  human  existence,  than  the  most 
Cimspicuously  wretched  individual  of  the  whole  United  States.  I  beg  your  panlon 
for  getting  into  politics.  I  will  add  only  one  sentiment  mori'  of  that  ch  iracter,  that 
is,  nourish  peace  with  their  persons,  but  war  against  their  manners,  i^vcry  step  we 
take  towards  the  adoption  of  their  manners  la  a  step  to  perfect  nusecy.** 

To  the  Baron  De  Geismer,  September  6tli : 

**  I  am  now  of  an  age  which  does  not  eadly  accommodate  itself  to  new  man* 
nera  and  new  modes  of  living:  and  I  am  savage  enough  to  prefer  the  woods,  the 

*  The  ezoelleBt  lady  vnder  whose  care  Martha  Jeffttson  had  been  during  her  stay  In 
Philadelphia.   She  was  the  mother  of  Here  Browse  Trist,  R!«auire,  who  was  sent,  after 
wards,  by  Prcsiih-nt  Jefferson  as  first  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  who  died 
of  yellow'  fevLT  at  th>'  nj/o  of  twent y-eiLrht.  Horc  Hrowse  Tclsl  waa  thelUher  of  Nioholaa 
p.  Trist,  who  married  a  grand  daughter  of  Mr.  Jcflerson. 
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wilds,  and  the  independence  of  Monticcllo,  to  all  the  briUiant  pleasurea  of  thia  gay 
capiul.  I  iball  therefore,  rejoin  myself  to  my  natire  country,  with  new  attMh- 
ments,  and  with  extggented  eitcem  for  its  advmnteges;  for  thoagh  there  b  leas 
wealth  there,  there  is  more  fretdom,  more  ease,  aad  leas  miaerj.** 

To  M.  iieliini,'  September  30th; 

■*  Behold  me  at  hngHh  <mi  the  Taunted  scene  of  Snrope  t  It  is  not  necessarj  for 

your  information,  that  I  should  enter  into  details  concerning  it.    But  you  are, 
perhaps,  curious  to  know  how  this  new  scene  has  struck  a  eavnge  of  the  mountains 
of  America.    Not  adrantageously,  I  assure  you.    I  find  the  general  fate  of 
hmnanity  her»,  most  deplorable.  The  troth  of  Toltaire*8  obeerration,  ofilni  Itaelf  ^ 
perpetnidly,  that  every  man  here  most  be  either  the  hammer  or  the  anvil.   It  is 
a  true  picture  of  thatOOtintrj  to  which  they  .*ay  wc  shall  paw  horoafter,  iiiul  where 
wc  arc  to  t<cc  God  and  his  angels  in  splendor,  and  crowds  of  the  damned  trampled 
under  their  feet.    While  the  great  masa  of  the  people  are  tbua  suffering  under 
physical  and  moral  oppression,  I  have  endearored  to  eiamine  more  nearly  the 
condition  of  tliv  irr  at,  to  appreciate  the  tme  value  of  the  ciroumstanoes  in  their 
situation,  which  dazzle  the  Imlk  of  8pcctator5,  and,  especially,  to  compare  it  with 
that  degree  of  happiness  which  is  enjoyed  in  America,  by  every  class  of  people. 
Intrigues  of  love  occupy  the  yoimger,  and  those  of  ambition,  the  elder  part  of  fhe  * 
great  Gonjngal  love  having  no  existence  among  them,  domestic  happiness,  of 
which  that  is  the  basis,  is  utterly  unknown.    In  lieu  of  this,  are  substituted  pursuits 
which  nourish  and  invigorate  all  our  bad  passions,  and  which  offer  only  moments 
of  ecstasy,  amidst  days  and  months  of  restlessness  and  torment.   Much,  very  much 
inferior,  this,  to  the  tranquil,  permanent  felicity  wldi  which  domestfs  aodety  in 
America  blesees  most  of  its  Inhabitants;  leaving  them  to  follow  steadily  thoae 
pursuits  which  health  and  reason  apfwove,  and  rendering  tmly  delldona  the  inter* 
vals  of  those  pursuits. 

'*In  science,  the  mass  of  the  people  is  two  centuries  behind  ours;  their  literati, 
half  a  doten  years  before  ut.  Books,  really  good,  acquire  just  reputation  in  that  t 
time,  and  so  become  known  to  ns,  and  commonicate  to  ns  all  tbdr  advanoes  in 
knowledge.  Is  not  this  delay  compensated  by  our  being  placed  out  of  the  reach 
of  that  swarm  of  nonsensical  publications,  which  issues  daily  from  a  thousand 
presses,  and  perishes  almost  in  issuing?  With  respect  to  what  are  termed  polite 
manners,  without  saorilioing  too  moeh  the  sincerity  of  hmgnage,  I  wonid  wldi  my 
countrymen  to  adopt  Just  so  much  of  European  politeness,  as  to  be  ready  to  make 
all  those  little  sacrifices  of  self,  which  really  render  European  manners  amiable, 
and  relieve  society  from  the  disagrccalilo  .«ceiie3  to  which  rudeness  often  subjects 
it.  Ilere,  it  seems  that  a  man  might  pass  his  life  without  encountering  a  single 
rudeness.  In  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  they  are  fkr  before  us,  because,  with  good  * 
taste  they  unite  temperance:  They  do  not  terminate  tiie  most  sodable  meals  by 
transforming  themselves  into  brutes.  I  have  never  yet  ssen  a  man  drunk  in 
France,  even  among  the  lowest  of  the  people.  Were  I  to  proceed  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  enjoy  their  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music,  I  should  want  words 
It  is  In  ihsse  arts  they  shine.  n>e  last  of  them,  particularly,  is  an  enjoyment,  the 
deprivation  of  which,  with  ns,  esiuiot  bo  calenbted.  I  am  almost  ready  to  say,  it 

•  A  Florentfaie  gsntisman,  who  waa  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in  William  aad 
IfaiyCollefe.        ~»  — 
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is  the  onlj  thing  wliicli  from  iiijr  heart  I  envy  ihcui,  and  which,  in  spite  of  all  tlie 
anthoritj  of  the  Decalogue,  I  do  covet.  But  I  en  nmning  on  in  an  estimate  of 
things  infiuitelj  better  known  to  you  than  to  me,  and  which  will  only  serve  to 
convince  yott,  that  I  have  brought  with  me  nU  thf  pnyadicee  of  country,  habit, 
and  age." 

To  a  yoiiDg  Yiigiiua  frieud,  J.  Bannister,  Jr.,  who  had  con- 
Bolted  him  in  regard  to  the  best  European  institution  for  the 
completion  of  an  edncation,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  (October  15th) 
a  reply,  which  deserves  the  attentive  consideration  of  all  Ins 
conntiymen.  After  mentioning  the  relative  merits  of  the  differ- 
ent universities,  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  utility  (to  Ameri- 
cans)  of  going  to  Europe  at  all  for  an  education : 

**Let  us  view  the  disadrantages  of  sending  a  youth  to  Europe.   To  enumerate 
them  all,  would  require  a  Tolnme.  I  will  aeleol  a  few.  If  he  goea  to  England,  he 
^  leana  dri&king,  horse-racing,  and  boxing.  These  are  the  peeuliaritiea  of  English 

education.  Thf  fol!owin<T  circumstances  are  common  to  odticiitioii  in  that,  and  the 
other  couiitrios  of  Ktirope.  Ho  acquires  a  fondness  for  European  luxury  and 
dissipation,  and  a  contempt  for  the  simplicity  of  his  own  country  ;  he  is  fascinated 
with  the  privileges  of  the  Baropean  aristocrats,  and  sees,  with  abhorrenee,  the 
lOTely  equality  ^viiich  the  poor  eqjoy  with  the  rich,  in  his  ovrn  country;  he 
contractfl  a  jiartiulity  for  aristocracy  or  monarehv ;  lie  forms  foreign  friendships 
which  will  never  t'c  useful  to  him,  and  loses  the  season  of  life  for  forming,  in  his 
own  country,  those  friendships  which,  of  all  others,  are  the  most  faithful  and 
permanent ;  he  is  led  hj  the  strongeet  of  all  the  hnman  passions,  into  a  spirit  for 
female  intrigue,  destructive  of  his  own  and  others*  happiness,  or  a  px-^^Ion  fof 
whores,  flostruclive  of  his  health,  an<J,  in  both  casc-i,  loanii^  to  consider  fidelity  to 
the  marriage  bed  as  an  ungentlcmanly  jiructicc,  and  inconsistent  with  happiue^ ; 
he  recollects  the  voluptuary  dress  and  artij  of  the  European  women,  and  pities  and 
despises  the  chaste  affiBeUons  and  simpUdty  of  those  of  his  own  conntiy ;  he 
retains  through  lifb,  a  fond  recollection,  and  a  hankering  after  those  places,  which 
were  the  scones  of  his  first  plensiiros  and  of  his  first  connections;  he  returns  to  his 
own  country,  a  foreigner,  unacquainted  with  the  practices  of  domestic  economy, 
neeessary  to  preserve  him  frmn  rain,  speaking  and  writing  his  native  tongne  ai  a 
foreigner,  and  therefore  onqvalifted  to  obtain  those  disUnetiona,  wldch  eloqnenoe 
of  the  pen  and  tongue  ensures  in  a  free  country ;  for  I  would  observe  to  yon,  that 
what  is  culled  style  in  writing  an<l  jjpeaking,  is  formed  very  early  in  life,  while  the 
imagination  is  warm,  and  impressions  are  permanent.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  there 
never  was  an  inttanee  of  a  maa*8  writing  or  speaking  his  native  tongue  with 
eleganee,  who  passed  from  fifteen  to  twoity  jeaia  of  age,  out  of  the  country 
where  it  was  spoken.  Thus,  no  instance  exists  of  a  person^  writing  two  languages 
perfectly.  That  will  always  appear  to  be  his  native  language,  which  was  mo^» 
familiar  to  him  in  his  youth.  It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  an  American  coming  m 
Europe  for  education,  loses  in  his  knowledge^  fai  bia  morals,  in  bis  health,  in  his 
habits,  and  in  his  happiness.  I  had  entertained  only  doubts  on  thb  head  before  I 
came  to  Europe :  what  I  see  and  hear,  since  I  came  here,  proves  more  than  I  had 
even  suspected,  fast  your  eye  over  America:  who  are  the  men  of  most  learning, 
of  must  clo(iucuce,  most  beloved  by  their  countrymen,  and  most  trusted  and 
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promoted  by  them  ?  Tliey  iiro  tlio^^o  who  have  been  odticatcd  araon;;  them,  and 
whose  manners,  morak,  and  habits,  are  perfectlj  homogeneous  with  those  of  the 
coontrj. 

"  Did  Jon  expect,  by  ao  ihort  a  qneation,  to  dnw  racb  %  sermon  on  jovnelf  f 

I  dare  Mj  jou  did  not.  But  the  congequenoM  of  foreign  education  are  elundng 
to  me,  as  an  American.  I  pin,  therefore,  throncrh  real,  wheneTCT  I  4»«ter  on  the 
BubjecL   You  are  sufficiently  American  to  pardon  me  for  it." 

Tlie  followin|n^  letter  on  a  diflferent  claf<s  of  to]>ics,  was 
addressed  to  a  favorite  iiepliew,  Peter  Carr — the  oldest  of  that 
family  of  children  of  this  name,  whom  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
brought  up  as  members  of  his  own  household.  It  Iniig,  but 
he  who  is  anxious  to  study  closely  the  mind  and  character  of 
the  writer,  would  not  excuse  the  omission  of  a  word  of  it. 

Fiaa,  Anffmit  19, 1T8B. 

OlAB  PrrxR : 

I  received,  by  Mr.  Mazxei,  your  letter  of  April  the  2<)tb.  I  am  much 
mortified  to  hear  that  jou  hare  lost  so  much  time;  and  that,  when  you  arrived  in 
WilUamabarg,  yoa  were  not  at  all  adTanood  from  what  you  mm  when  yon  left 
Monticello.  Tbno  now  bof^  to  bo  pcodoaa  to  yon.  Every  dey  you  lose  will 
retard  a  day  your  entrance  on  that  public  ptn^re  whereon  you  may  bepiii  to  bi> 
useful  to  yourself.  However,  the  way  to  ivpair  tiic  loss  is  to  improve  the  future 
time.  I  trust,  that  with  your  disposiiiuua,  even  the  actjuiiiitiou  of  science  is  a 
pleaiing  employment  I  can  aaanre  yon,  that  the  poaiefldon  of  it  ia,  what  (next  to 
an  hoaeit  licart)  will  above  all  things  reader  yon  dear  to  your  friends,  and  give  you 
fame  and  promotion  in  your  own  country.  When  your  mind  sliall  be  wi-ll  improved 
with  scii'iii  e,  nothing  will  be  nocesjiary  to  place  you  in  the  highest  {K>iuts  of  view, 
but  to  pursue  the  interests  of  your  country,  the  interests  of  your  friends,  and  your 
own  interests  also,  trith  the  purest  integrity,  the  most  ehaste  honor.  The  defiset  of 
these  virtues  can  never  be  made  up  by  all  the  other  acquirements  of  body  and 

mind.  Make  these  your  fir?4t  object.  Give  up  money,  pivc  tip  faitio,  rjive  up 
science,  give  the  earth  itself  and  all  it  contains,  rather  than  do  an  ininionil  act. 
And  never  suppose,  that  in  any  possible  situation,  or  under  any  circumstances,  it  is 
best  for  yoo  to  do  a  diabonorable  thing,  however  dightly  so  it  may  appear  to  you. 
Wlienever  yon  are  to  do  a  thing,  though  it  can  never  be  known  but  to  yourself,  a'^k 
yourself  how  you  would. act  were  i-.ll  iho  world  looking  at  you,  and  act  accordingly. 
Encourage  all  your  virtuous  diepo8ition.s,  and  exercise  them  whenever  an  opportu- 
nity arises ;  being  assured  that  they  will  gain  strength  by  exercise,  as  a  Umb  of  the 
body  does,  and  that  exereise  will  make  them  haUtoaL  From  the  practice  of  the 
poreat  virtue,  you  may  be  assured  yon  will  derive  the  most  sublime  comforts  in 
every  nioinont  of  liff,  and  in  the  moment  of  death.  If  ever  you  find  yourself 
environed  with  ditliculties  and  perplexing  circumstances,  out  of  which  you  are  at  u 
loss  how  to  extricate  yourself^  do  what  is  right,  and  be  assured  that  that  will  extri* 
cate  yott  the  best  out  of  the  worst  aitnatiooa.  Thongh  you  cannot  aee,  when  yon 
take  one  step,  what  will  be  the  next,  yet  follow  truth,  justice,  and  plain  dealing, 
and  never  fear  their  leading  you  out  of  the  labyrinth,  in  the  eaoif«it  manner  possi- 
ble. The  knot  which  you  thought  a  (iordiau  one,  will  untie  itself  before  you 
Nothing  is  so  iristalreti  as  the  supposition,  that  n  person  Is  toeztoioate  hhnself  ftmn 
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•  difficulty  by  intrigue,  bj  chicanery,  by  diflrimiilation,  by  triuning,  by  an  untruth, 
bj  an  injustice.  This  increases  the  difficulties  tenfold ;  and  those  who  pursue 
these  mt'tliotls,  get  tlicmsclvos  so  involved  at  length,  fhut  they  can  tnrn  no  war  but 
tho\r  iijf'iiniy  hcconics  more  exposed.  It  is  of  pioat  importance  to  set  a  resolution, 
not  to  be  shaken,  never  to  tcU  an  unirutli.  There  is  no  vice  so  mean,  so  pitiful, 
•0  contemptible;  and  he  who  pennite  himself  to  teU  a  He  once,  jBnds  it  much  eader 
to  do  it  a  second  and  tlurd  time,  till  at  length  it  becomes  habitual ;  he  tells  lic3 
without  attending  to  it,  and  truths-  vithoiit  the  world's  believing  hiiu.  This  false- 
hood of  tho  tongue  leads  to  that  of  the  heart,  and  iu  time  depraves  all  its  good 
di.'*pojiitions. 

An  honest  heaii  bdng  the  first  blessteg,  a  knowing  head  la  the  second.  It  is 

time  for  you  now  to  begin  tO  be  choice  in  your  reading ;  to  begin  to  pursue  a 
regular  co\irse  in  it;  and  not  to  suffer  yourself  to  be  turneJ  to  tlic  right  or  left  by 
reading  any  thing  out  of  that  course.    I  have  long  ago  digostfd  a  plan  for  yoii, 
suited  to  the  circumstances  iu  which  you  will  be  placed.   This  I  will  detail  to  you, 
from  time  to  time,  as  yon  advance.  For  the  present,  I  adTise  yon  to  begin  a  coVirse 
of  ancient  hi-^tory,  reading  every  thing  in  the  original  and  not  iu  traoslationa.  First 
read  Goldsmith's  history  of  Greece.   This  will  give  you  a  digested  view  of  that  field. 
Then  take  up  ancient  history  in  the  detail,  reading  the  following  books,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  Herodotus,  Thucydidos,  Senophontis  HcUeuica,  Xcnophontis  Ana- 
basii^  Anian,  Qnintos  CurtJna,  IHodonu  Sculns,  Justin.  This  shall  form  the  first 
stage  of  your  historical  reading,  and  is  all  I  need  mention  to  you  now.    The  next 
will  be  of  Roman  history.'    From  that,  we  will  come  down  to  modern  history.  In 
Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  you  have  read  or  will  read  at  school,  Virgil,  Terence, 
Horace,  Anacreou,  Theocritus,  Homer,  Euripides,  Sophocles.   Read  also  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  flhakspeare,  Osrian,  Pope*s  and  Swift's  works,  in  order  to  form  your 
style  in  your  own  language.   In  morality,  read  Epictetus,  Xenophonti.s  Memorabilia, 
Plato's  Socratic  liialogne?,  rieero'.s  philo-opliu  s,  Antoninu.s,  and  Seneca.    In  order 
to  assure  a  certain  progress  in  this  reading,  consider  what  hours  you  have  free  from 
the  school  and  the  exercises  of  the  school.    Give  about  two  of  them,  every  day,  to 
ezerdse ;  for  health  mtist  not  be  sacrificed  to  learning.  A  strong  body  makes  the 
mind  strong.    As  to  the  species  of  exercise,  I  adTise  the  gun.    While  this  ^^tcs  a 
modernte  exerei.-e  to  tho  body,  it  gives  boldness,  enterprise  and  indei>endence  to 
the  mind.    Games  played  with  the  ball,  and  others  of  that  nature,  are  too  violent 
for  the  body,  and  stamp  no  character  on  the  mind.  Let  your  gun,  therefore,  be  the 
constant  companion  of  your  walks.  Kerer  think  of  taking  a  book  with  you.  The 
ottfect  of  walking  is  to  relax  the  mind.    You  should,  therefore,  not  permit  yourself 
even  to  think  while  you  walk ;  but  divert  your  attention  by  the  objects  surrounding 
you.    Walking  is  the  best  possible  exercise.    Habituate  yourself  to  walk  very  fur. 
The  Europeans  value  tbemselves  on  having  subdued  the  horse  to  the  uses  of  man  ; 
but  I  doubt  whedier  we  hare  not  lost  more  than  we  haTe  gained,  by  the  use  of  thto 
animal.   Ko  one  has  occasioned  so  nuK  h.  the  degeneracy  (tf  the  hunan  body.  An 
Indian  goes  on  foot  nearly  as  far  in  a  day,  for  a  long  journey,  ss  an  enfeebled  wliite 
does  on  his  horse ;  and  he  will  tire  the  best  horses.   There  is  no  habit  you  will 
value  so  much  as  that  of  walking  far  without  fhtigne.   I  would  adtlse  you  to  uke 
your  exercise  in  the  afternoon :  not  because  it  is  the  best  time  for  exerdsA^  for  cer^ 
tainly  it  is  not,  but  because  it  is  the  best  time  to  .^pare  from  your  studies;  and  habit 
will  poon  reconcile  it  to  health,  and  render  it  nearly  as  useful  as  if  you  gave  to  that 
the  more  precious  hours  of  the  day.    A  little  walk  of  half  an  hour  in  the  morning, 

>  Uvjt  SaUnsti  Casar,  Cicero's  epistles,  Snatooins,  ladtus.  Gibbon. 
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when  you  first  rise,  is  advisable  also.  It  shakes  off  Bleep,  and  produces  other  good 
effects  io  the  animal  economy.  Rise  at  a  fixed  and  an  early  hour,  and  go  to  bed  at 
a  fixed  and  eariy  hoar  alio.  Sitting  up  late  at  night  is  injnrioas  to  the  health,  and 
not  useful  to  the  mind.  Having  ascribed  proper  hottn  to  exercise,  divide  what 
remain  (I  mean  of  yonr  meant  hours)  into  three  portions.  Ciive  flu'  priueipiil  to 
History,  the  other  two,  which  should  be  shorter,  to  Philosophy  and  Poetry.  Write 
to  Rie  once  every  month  or  two,  and  let  me  know  the  progrefia  you  make.  Tell  me 
in  what  manner  yon  employ  every  hoar  in  the  day.  The  plan  I  have  propoeed  for 
yoaia  adapted  to  your  preient  aitoation  only.  When  that  is  changed,  I  .«huU  pro- 
pose a  corre«ponilin;^  change  of  plan.  1  have  ordered  the  following  books  to  he 
•ent  to  you  from  London,  to  tho  care  of  Mr.  Madison :  Herodotus,  Tbucydides, 
Zenophoa*8  Hellenics,  Anabasis  and  Memorabilia,  Cicero's  works,  Baretti's  Spanish 
and  English  Dietionary,  Martinis  ndloaophioal  Grammar,  and  Martin's  Pbilosophia* 
Brltannica.  I  will  Send  you  the  following  from  hence:  Beyzoat's  MathemaUcs,  De 
Liil.iiulf's  Astronomy,  Mu«cheiibroek'9  Phy.«vc.«,  Quintu.s  Curtiiif,  Justin,  n  Spanish 
Grammar,  and  .«ome  Spanish  books.  You  will  observe  that  Martin,  Beyzout,  De 
Lalande,  and  Muschenbroek,  are  not  in  the  preceding  pUin.  They  are  not  to  bo 
opened  till  yon  go  to  the  University.  Ton  are  now,  I  expect,  learning  French. 
Ton  most  push  this ;  because  the  books  whirh  will  be  put  into  your  hands  when 
you  advance  into  Mathematics.  N'atural  pliilosuphy,  Natural  history,  etc.,  will  he 
mo.stly  French,  these  sciences  being  better  treated  by  tho  French  than  the  Knglish 
writers.  Our  future  connection  with  Spain  renders  that  the  most  neoeasary  of  the 
modem  langaagea,  after  the  French.  When  you  become  a  pablie  man,  yoa  may  • 
have  occasion  for  it,  and  the  circanwtance  of  yonr  possessing  that  language,  may 
give  yon  a  profercnce  over  other  candidates.  T  have  nothing  further  to  add  for  the 
present,  but  husband  well  your  time,  cherish  your  instructors,  strive  to  make 
everybody  your  friend ;  and  be  assured  that  notiiing  will  bO  M  pleadng  as  yom 
aaeeen  to,  Dear  Peter, 

Toun  allisctionately. 

In  tlie  fall,  Mr.  Jeffoi-son  oxchan£^ed  tho  house  he  had 
hitherto  occupied,  for  one  belonging  to  the  Count  de  Langcac, 
at  the  corner  of  the  Grande  Route  des  Chaini)s  Klysces  and  the 
Rue  ]S'euve  de  Berry,  which  he  continued  to  occupy  during  his 
further  stay  in  France.  The  house  was  a  line  one  even  f«:»r 
Paris,  with  a  large  court  and  outbuihlings,  and  an  extensive 
garden.  lie  also,  sul)se<|uently,  kept  ntnm.'^  in  the  Carthusian 
Monastery  on  Mount  Calvary,  to  the  unbroken  solitude  of  which 
he  could  retire  wlien  he  desired  to  be  out  of  the  reach  ct"  inter- 
ruption. "Whenever  he  had  a  press  of  business,"  says  a  manu- 
script of  ^lartha  Jefterscm,  lying  before  us,  "  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  liis  papers  and  going  to  this  hermitage,  where 
he  sometimes  spent  a  week  or  more  till  he  had  tinished  what  he 
had  in  hand."  The  author  of  Aiuicharsis,  and  some  other  of 
Jeft'erson's  t. 'dented  literary  friends,  spent  a  portion  of  their  timo 
at  the  same  jtlace. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  official  correspondence  of  17SG  opened  with 
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a  letter  to  ^Iv.  Jay,  American  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
commuiiicatiiig  to  Congress  the  substance  of  various  oral  and 
written  communications  between  himself  and  the  Count  de  Yer- 
gennes  concerning  the  commercial  regulations  between  France 
and  the  United  States.  The  particular  points  discussed  between 
them  have  long  since  lost  all  practical  interest,  but  we  will 
•  name  two  or  three.  The  French  Minister  made  the  conimoi  • 
complaint  that  American  trade  continued  to  centre  in  England 
and  did  not  come  to  France.  Jefferson  demonstrated  that  this 
resulted  from  the  laws  of  trade — that  France  could  not  expect 
America  to  come  to  her  to  purchase,  when  she  did  not  take 
American  commodities  in  retam.  He  then  showed  that  of 
various  American  exports,  such  as  rice,  indigo,  floor,  fish,  and 
provisions,  France  produced  her  own  supply,  except  in  the 
article  of  rice,  and  of  that  she  could  procure  a  cheaper  though 
inferior  article  in  the  Mediterranean.  America  could  not 
export  peltrj  and  furs  so  long  as  the  northwestern  posts  were 
held  by  the  English ;  whether  she  could  export  potash  and 
naval  stores,  was  yet  a  matter  of  experiment.  There  seemed  to 
be  but  two  articles  that  she  conld  send  to  France  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  profit — whale-oil  and  tobacco.  On  both  there  were 
still  retj  injurious  restrictions.  Of  tobacco,  France  annually 
consumed  the  value  of  ten  million  livres,  bat  instead  of  making 
it  advantageous  for  it  to  come  directly  to  her  own  ports  to  be 
paid  for  on  the  spot  with  French  merchandise,  she  now  pur- 
chased eight-tenths  of  it  in  London,  paying  the  money  for  it 
De  Yergennes^s  candid  answer  to  this  last  proposition  presents 
an  admirable  specimen  of  the  political  economy  of  the  day: 

"  The  Count  observed,  that  my  proposition  contained  what  was  doubtless  useful, 
but  that  the  Kinpj  recciTod  on  this  articlo,  at  present,  the  revfuuo  of  twonty-oi^jht 
milliona,  which  was  &o  considerable,  as  to  render  them  fearful  of  tatii{jering  with 
it;  that  the  coUeetion  of  this  lerenoe  by  way  of  Farm,  wat  of  rerj  ancient  date, 
and  that  it  was  alwaya  hasardou  to  alter  arrangementi  of  long  standing,  and  of 
meh  infinite  combinations  with  the  fiaeal  eyslem.** 

The  renewal  of  the  contract  with  the  Farmere-General'  being 

*  A  compnnr  which,  on  condition  of  paying  a  •ttlpniatcd  ram  annaally  into  the  Tree 
flnry.  was  a'lowe  l  tn  levy  ononnoui*  taxe»  on  cert.iin  iirtirlcs  and  pur-'uiL''.    Thus  they 
had  the  nK<ini]MiIy  of  salt,  tutm.-co.  the  iiMj)<>*t  ilntit  s  at  I'ari-*.  inlami  to!!-*.  cXr.  Sully 

assert-ed  that  wIumi  Ih'  a-i' ii  1  tlu'  diriM'tiuii  ,,f  tin-  linuii<^i's.  tliat  for  the  .'I'l  millions  paid 

-into  the  treasury  by  the  Farnjors-tli-neral,  they  collected  150  millions !  M..'u  lU'siitnte  of 
all  charaeter,  aoHity,  or  eren  knowk-dKc  of  bu&incw— 4he  baaost  favorites  of  mi»treM«f 
and  tiiose  nUnioas  ot  vray  ibade  and  degree  who  grow  m  under  deapotiam— fonnd 
plaeealnttiii  awortatloni  to  be  Inflaled  into  tnatant  freaHh.  AtwooUbeea^oeleifhiv 
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then  in  prof^ress,  the  American  Minister  earnestly  pressed  the 
idea  of  leaving  tobacco  out  of  it,  showing:,  in  his  <frithni€tical 
^vay,  how  easily,  and  with  what  a  vjist  savinp:  of  revenue  to  the 
govei niiunit,  tlie  duties  on  it  might  be  collected  by  a  few  direct 
governnK'ut  ofhcials  in  half  a  dozen  ports,  to  which  the  iin})oit 
could  be  confined.  A^'ergennes  saw  the  force  of  this,  but  he 
could  "  make  no  |)romise8."  Tlie  clear-siglited  old  minister  was 
disintdlned  by  nature  and  habit  to  "tamper  "with  "arrange- 
ments nf  long  standing."  The  Farmei's-Gencral  were  a  body 
which  could  not  bo  induced,  by  a  ministerial  nod.  to  rc'lin(|ui<]i 
one  of  their  best  monopolies.  And  they  were  2)owerful  enough 
to  overthrow  a  minister  not  as  firmly  seated  as  Yergennes,  and 
to  olft-r  a  resistance  formidable  to  anv  minister,  if  not  to  tlie 
governnient  itself.  If  Yergennes  was  willing  to  come  in  conflict 
with  them,  it  might  not  be  so  with  his  principal,  Caloime,  the 
Comptroller-Ueueral.  lu  short,  a  thousand  diliiculties  lay  in 
the  wav. 

But  Yergennes  acquitted  himself  of  his  duty  as  an  hon- 
est and  able  statesman,  by  favoring  Jefierson's  proposition. 
Calonne  extricated  himself  characteristically.  His  uniform 
policy  was  to  make  no  reforms,  to  cry  all  was  well,  to  keep  up 
appearances  at  all  hazards,  and  to  su]>j)ort  this  display  b}-  any 
expedients,  however  degrading  and  desperate.  How  and  where 
he  expected  this  policy  would  end,  it  is  impossible  to  sviy. 
Probably  he  expected,  like  Louis  XY.,  that  after  hh/i  would 
come  the  deluge."  It  was  no  part  of  his  plan  to  provoke  inter- 
nal opposition  and  investigation.  lie  avoided  Jefferson's  clinch- 
ing argument  that  it  wuuld  bo  immensely  profitable  to  the 
government,  as  well  as  the  nuuiufacturers  <;>f  France  (whose 
gor)ds  would  thus  find  a  new  market)  to  exemjit  tobacco  from 
the  contract  with  the  Farmers-General,  by  saying  that  the  con- 
tract had  already  proceeded  too  far  to  admit  of  honorable 
retraction. 

Yergennes  had  several  times  com})lained  to  the  American 
Minister  of  the  conduct  of  the  American  States,  severally  and 

the  conatitulion  of  the  boily,  Ihey  executed  their  power  with  inhnman  ami  oftentimes  with 
gratuitous  severity.  They  jiroi  ccdcd  iii;.iiu-l  the  rountry  people  for  tlu-ir  Halt  dnties, 
Inland  tolls.  nflciitimfs  whca  they  were  eiigiij^ed  in  tbfir  harvests,  disf rain  nj?.  con 
fiscating  uud  sellinjj;  their  property'  at  the  inowt  ruiiKtiis  .sai  rilit  es.  l.anu  i;i..ti"n  wiis  met 
with  insult,  attempts  at  evasion  with  a  prison,  and  a  tihudow  of  opposition  with  the  nworda 
and  ballets  of  the  ready  loldiary.  This  was  one  of  the  enormona  ipAufVUBm  In  FianGC 
wUoh  cried  to  Haaven  nr  the  aTengiog  beaom  of  ttie  BaTolatton. 
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collectivclj.  In  a  formal  interview  he  now  recapitulated  his 
.  complaints.  He  arged  that  Massachusetts  and  Kew  Hampshire 
had  violated  the  United  States  treaty  with  France,  by  their 
navigation  acts;  that  Georgia  had  done  the  same  thing  by  its 
treatment  of  the  French  heirs  of  General  Oglethorpe ;  that,  in 
consequence  of  this  sepanite  action,  arrangements  with  the 
American  States  could  not  be  sufficiently  depended  upon ;  that 
.  their  administration  of  civil  jnetice  was  so  taxdy  that  French 
merchants  looked  npon  American  debts  as  desperate ;  that  the 
American  commercial  regulations  were  difficnlt  to  observe,  and 
disgusting  "  to  Frenchmen.  On  tibe  two  last  heads,  Jefferson 
says  he  did  not  choose  to  hazard  himself  to  reply  in  French 
in  which  they  were  then  talking.  Possibly,  too  (though  he 
intimates  nothing  of  the  kind),  the  calm  temper  was  a  little 
mffiedt  He  therefore  prepared  a  written  answer,  which  will  be 
fonnd  published  in  his  correspondence.'  It  is  too  long  even  for 
analysis  here.  As  a  specimen  of  terse,  calm  narration — unan- 
swerable argument — proper  respect  for  the  dignity  of  his  nation 
— and  yet  an  avoidance  of  boastful  grandiloquence — it  will  still 
well  repay  perusal. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had,  the  preceding  year,  rather  mrgently  sug- 
gested to  General  Washington,  that  he  decline  to  accept,  as  a 
gratuity,  certain  shares  of  the  Potomac  and  James  River  Com- 
panies, voted  to  him  by  the  Yirginia  General  Assembly." 
General  Washington  informed  him,  in  reply,  that  he  pui-posed 
to  devote  the  proceeds  to  the  foundation  of  charity  schools. 
Jefferson's  answer  (Jan.  4, 1786)  is  worthy  of  notice : 

"The  iti'itif ution«  yon  propose  to  ontaMish,  by  tlio  .«!iarc-i  in  the  Potoniac  and 
James  River  Coiii[)aniey,  given  you  by  the  Assembly,  and  the  particular  objects  of 
th<Me  institutions,  are  most  worthy.  It  occurs  to  nic,  however,  that  if  the  bill '  for 
the  more  general  ^flbiion  of  knowledge,*  which  is  in  the  reTinI,  ■faould  be  pened, 
it  would  irupersede  the  nae,  and  obscure  the  existence  of  the  chanty  schools  you 
have  thou<rht  of.  T  suppose,  in  fact,  that  fhit  l>in,  or  i^nmo  other  like  it,  will  be 
passed.  I  never  saw  one  received  with  tmue  cuthusiu«im  than  tiiat  was,  in  the  year 
1778,  by  the  Uouse  of  Delegates,  v-  ho  ordered  it  to  be  printed.  And  it  seeued 
ofterwtfdsi  that  nothing  bat  the  extfeme  ^itreu  of  our  reaonxcea  prevented  Iti 
being  earried  into  execution,  even  during  the  war.  It  is  an  axiom  in  my  mind  that 
our  libortv  can  never  be  safe  but  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves,  and  that, 
too,  of  the  people  with  a  certain  degree  of  instruction.  This  it  is  the  business  of 
the  State  to  eflfect,  and  on  a  general  plan.  Should  yon  see  a  probability  of  this,  how- 

*  See  his  dispatch  to  Mr.  Jar.  Jan.  2, 1786,  Randolph  edition;  not  in  Cong,  edition. 

*  Jeflbraon  to  Washington,  July  10, 1786. 
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ever,  you  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  worthy  objects  of  this  donation.  Even  the 
remitting  that  proportion  of  the  toll,  on  aii  articles  transporutj,  would  present 
itMlf  under  iomij  &Tormbl«  eouidenttioiM,  and  it  would,  iu  effect,  bo  to  moke  the 
State  do  in  a  certiiin  proportion,  what  tiiey  oiiglit  to  have  done  wholly:  for  I  thinlt 
they  should  th-ar  all  the  riven,  and  lay  them  open  and  free  to  all.  However,  you 
are  infioitely  the  beat  jodge,  how  the  moat  good  may  be  effected  with  theae  ahares." 

In  the  early  part  of  17SG  (Jan.  13),  Mr.  Jolierson  replied  to 
a  series  of  (questions  propounded  to  him  by  M.  de  Meiisnier, 
author  of  that  part  of  tho  JEncyclojycdle  Jlcthodiquc  iiichided 
under  the  lieads  Political  Economy  and  "  Dii)lomacy."  The 
questions  involved  many  important  points  in  the  history  and  tho 
past  and  jn-e.-cnt  civil  systems  of  the  United  IStates ;  and  they 
received  elaborate  answers.  Tlie  whole  article  on  the  "  United 
States,"  pre})ared  for  the  same  work,  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's corrections  ;  and  it  drew  out  numerous  ones.  These  last, 
and  the  communication  to  M.  Meusnier,"  contain  statements  of 
facta  and  opinions  in  regard  to  the  constitutional,  commercial, 
and  civil  history  of  the  United  States,  and  of  several  separate 
States,  of  great  abstract  value  (we  doubt  whetlicr  many  of  these 
facts  liave  any  other  contemporarily  attesting  and  indisputably 
authentic  record)  and  possessing  the  additional  interest  of  dis- 
closing, in  a  strong  liglit,  many  of  Jefferson's  ojiiiiions,  where  he 
differed  widely  from  the  mass  of  his  contemporaries.  Our  plan 
does  not  allow  us  to  include  these  long  papers. 

A  ruinous  system  of  American  overtrading  in  Europe,  and 
particularly  in  England,  had  followed  the  peace  of  1TS2.  Com- 
mercial specnlation  ran  mad,  and  wide-spread  bankru])tcy 
was  the  s|>eedy  result.  Tho  facts  were  bad  enough  in  them- 
selves, and  they  were  seized  upon  by  the  British  press  to  brand 
the  whole  American  people  as  cheats  and  s\viiullei*8.  All 
Europe  rung  with  accounts  of  American  parvenues  living  in 
gaudy  splendor,  on  means  almost  literally  lilched  I'rom  British 
manufacturers  and  traders.  There  was  no  end  to  tlic  variety 
and  rancor  of  these  statements  ;  and  they  engeiulered  a  con- 
stantly growing:  animosity  in  Great  Britain,  and  scorn  and  dis 
gust  elsewhere.  France  was  perhaps  the  only  foreign  country 
where  kindly  or  even  res]>ectful  feelings  towards  the  United 
States,  were  anything  like  gcuerally  entertained  \  and  we  have 

>  They  are  publUbed,  without  date,  in  Randolph's  edition  of  hia  CorrespondeDCC 
▼oLLpp.S9(MlO;  In  the  Congteai  edition,  ToLiz.  p.  S44-304. 
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already  liad  a  hint  that  the  French  merchants  partook  soino- 
wliaf  of  tlie  feelings  of  the  British  ones.  But  in  En<:;huul,  the 
coiiunercial  chiss  was  one  of  paramount  influence — in  France,  it 
was  a  cipher. 

Both  Jeflerson  and  Adams  were  called  ujion  to  experience 
bitter  mortitications  on  this  subject.  The  corn's]>ondence .  of 
both  gives  ample  evidence  of  their  divided  inilignation — indig- 
nation at  the  real  swindlei-8  in  America,  and  indignation  that 
the  folly  and  baseness  of  a  coni]>arative  handful  of  our  popula- 
tion (and  a  heavy  proportion  of  these  rotten  traders  were 
English)  should  thus  throw  disgrace  on  the  whole.  "We  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  give  expressions  of  Jefferson  on  the  subject, 
and  here  is  one,  in  a  letter  to  A.  Stewart  (January  25tli) : 

**  American  reputation,  in  Europe,  not  such  as  to  be  flattering  to  its  citizens. 
Two  dreuiiutanoes  are  particularly  o^aeted  to  ns ;  the  non-paymeiit  of  oar  debta, 

and  the  want  of  energy  in  our  government.  These  discoura^'e  a  connection  with 
us.  I  own  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  good  will  arissc  from  the  <li  -itniLtion  of  our 
credit.  1  sec  nothing  else  which  can  restrain  our  disposition  to  luxury,  and  to  the 
change  of  those  manners  which  alone  can  preserve  republican  goverumcnt.  As  it 
is  impoadble  to  prevent  credit,  the  best  wuj  would  be  to  cure  its  ill  eflbctSi  bj 
giving  an  instantaneous  recovery  to  the  creditor.  This  would  be  reducing  par> 
chases  on  credit,  to  purchases  for  remly  money.  A  man  would  then  seC  ft  prison 
painted  on  everything  he  wished,  but  had  not  ready  money  to  pay  for.** 

This  was  surely  proposing  a  radical  remedy  for  the  dis- 
ease ! 

In  the  same  letter  occurs  Mr.  Jefferson's  first  expression  (so 
lar  as  we  remember)  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  including  large 
territories  within  a  repuhlic,  and  in  regard  to  what  is  now 
termed  "Annexation"  doctrines. 

**I  fear  from  an  expression  in  your  letter,  that  the  people  of  Kentuclcy  think  of 
separating,  not  only  from  Vir;,'inia  (in  which  they  arc  right),  but  al^o  from  the 
confederacy.  I  own  I  should  tijink  this  a  most  calamitous  event,  and  .«uch  a  one  as 
every  good  citizen  should  set  himself  against.  Our  present  federal  limits  are  not 
too  huge  for  good  government,  nor  will  the  increase  of  votes  in  Congress  produce 
any  ill  effect.  On  the  contrarj,  it  will  drown  the  little  divitjion.s  at  present  existing 
there.  Our  conri  ilcracy  must  be  viewed  as  the  not,  from  which  all  America,  North 
and  South,  is  to  be  peopled.  We  should  take  care,  too,  not  to  think  it  for  the  inte- 
rest of  that  great  continent,  to  press  too  soon  on  the  Spaniards.  Those  countriua 
cannot  be  in  better  hands.  My  fear  is,  that  they  are  too  feeUe  to  hold  them  tQI 
our  popuhiiioii  can  be  sufficiently  advanced,  to  gain  it  from  them,  piece  by  piece. 
The  navigation  of  the  Miasisnppi  we  must  have.  This  is  all  we  are,  as  yet^  read} 
to  receive," 
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In  a  letter  to  Madison,  February  8th,  we  catch  a  sh'ght,  low 
rumbling  of  tlie  coming  revolution.  Urging  a  gift  of  lands  by 
Virginia  to  llochambeau  and  LafSajette,  Jefferson  prophetically 
says,  in  regard  to  the  latter : 

"  Nor,  am  I  sure  that  tlic  day  will  not  come,  when  it  might  bo  an  useful  asylum 
to  him.  The  time  of  life  at  which  ho  visited  America,  wua  too  well  atlapted  to 
receive  good  and  lasting  impressions,  to  permit  him  ever  to  accommodate  himself 
to  the  prindpleB  of  momucUeal  goTenunent ;  «&d  it  iHll  need  all  Ua  ovn  prnduiM, 
and  tbat  of  hii  frioDda,  to  make  thia  oooatry  a  aafe  rerfdenoe  for  him." 

An  Austrian  prison  proved  Lafayette's  beet  "asylnmP 
Bochambean  escaped  about  as  narrowly.  D'Estaing  went  to 
the  guillotine.  Other  French  officers  who  served  in  America 
perished  on  the  guillotine,  in  the  dungeon,  or  in  exile.  They 
all  had  imbibed  impressions  "  which  imfitted  them  equally  for 
the  tyranny  of  a  single  despot,  or  the  tyranny  of  a  bloody  and 
licentious  rabble.  Some  phase  of  the  Bevolution,  therefore, 
proved  fatal  to  the  life  or  the  prospects  of  nearly  all  of  them 
who  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  die  before  it  opened. 

John  Ledyard,  the  American  traveller,  described  by  JeffenoD 
as  a  man  of  genius,  of  some  science,  and  of  fearless  courage 
and  enterprise,''  was  in  Paris  in  February,  in  the  hope  of  form- 
ing a  company  to  embark  in  the  fur  trade  on  the  west  coast  of 
America.  Failing  in  this,  and  being  out  of  business,  and  of  a 
roaming,  restless  character,"  Jefferson  suggested  to  him  a  geogra- 
phical exploration  of  the  same  region,  making  his  journey  thither 
eastward  through  the  territories  of  Russia.  Jefferson  undertook 
to  have  the  permission  of  the  Empress  solicited,  furnished  Led- 
yard with  some  funds,  and  introduced  him  to  those  who  fur- 
nished him  with  more.  The  Empress  at  once  refused  her  per^ 
mission,  but  the  sanguine  traveller  pushed  on  to  St  Petersburg, 
trusting  that  he  ehoidd  be  able  to  secure  it  by  his  personal  re- 
presentations. Catharine  IL  had  gone  to  the  Crimea,  and  he 
ventured  to  proceed  without  her  approbation.  Having  tra- 
versed Europe  and  the  frozen  regions  of  Northern  Asia  to  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  Xamtschatka,  he  was  overtaken  by  an 
arrest,  carried  back  to  the  borders  of  Poland,  and  thci  c  sot  at 
liberty,  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  trusting  to  the  forbear- 
ance of  absolute  power.  Before  he  reached  London  again,  he 
underwent  sufferings  and  degradations  too  great  ^*to  be  die 
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closed  "  by  ono  who,  on  his  other  joomeySi  baa  revealed  80  smdi 
that  was  both  humiliating  and  distress! hit  * 

Towards  the  close  of  Febmary,  Colonel  Smith,  Mr.  Adams's 
Secretary  of  Legation  (and  then,  or  subsequently,  hia  aon-in- 
law),  arrived  in  Paris  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Adams,  pressing 
Jeflerson's  immediate  attendance  in  London,  as  a  Minister  was 
there  from  Tripoli,  authorized  to  negotiate  with  tliem,  and  as 
the  Portuguese  Ambassador  liad  received  instructions  which 
would  pn>l»;i1)lv  make  a  satisfactory  trcatv  with  his  iroverninent, 
readily  attniiiable  were  the  negotiators  of  it  ''all  on  the  spot 
together.''  '•  A  third  motive  had  also  its  weight "  witii  Jcfl'er- 
son.  "  He  hoped  his  attendance  tlierc  [in  London],  and  the 
necessity  of  shortening  it,  might  be  made  use  of  to  force  a  deci> 
sive  answer  Irom  that  [tlie  British]  Court."" 

lie  got  liis  arrangements  made  for  liis  departure  on  the  Cth 
of  March,  and  liefore  starting  sent  another  and  a  writtea  adieu 
to  Martha,  from  which  the  foUowiug  is  au  extract : 


To  Makiba  JcrjrKftSOM. 

Vt  pbae  Xabiba: 
•  •  • 

I  need  not  tell  jron  wli«t  ptouora  it  gfree  me  to  see  yon  improre  in  eTery- 
thing  agreeable  and  uaeAiL  Tbe  more  yon  learo,  the  more  I  lore  you ;  and  I  rest 

the  happiness  of  my  life  on  seeing  von  beloved  by  all  the  world,  which  you  will  be 
•ore  to  be,  if,  to  a  good  heart,  you  join  those  accompUshmeata  bo  peculiarly 


I  To  the  point  of  his  dismissal  ftrom  the  Ra<wian  domininns,  we  have  infactantially  fol- 
lowed Jeflerson's  stateraent<)  in  his  Memoir,  except  that  he  Uiere  makes  no  mention  of 
aiding  I^cdyard  in  the  way  of  finnN.  .I<'fr(>rs'»ti'»  pocket  ut  rount-book  shows  that  lie  did  sc 
'lid  him.  And  we  find  the  folluwintr  curi'nis  entrii-s  :  "  i'ebniary  20tb.  lleeeived  of  M.  de 
l.af:iy<  tte  to  In-  paid  to  I^edyard.  on  arrount  of  Empress  of  Itutna,  600  francs."  ''Feb. 
21.  Paid  I.ody.wd.  as  abm  e*,  (100  francs."  The  only  explanation  we  can  ofTer  of  this, 
>».  that  Lafayette  may  have  advanced  the  monev,  un  nunie  understanding  with  the  Rat> 
«aa  Ambassador,  U.  de  Simoolin,  or,  more  likely  atili,  witii  the  Empresa'a  apeclal  oor- 
reepondent,  Baron  Grimm.  Neither  oftibeee  aeeraa  to  have  antieipatea  a  retasM  from  Ha 
Empre-^s :  suid  from  the  wordinp  of  the  above  entry  (worded,  tno.  by  the.  in  business 
niatter>(,  m.ithi  niatieally  exact  .b  ll.'rson),  we  t  iuinot  "lielp  partly  conjecturing  that  they 
anticipated  she  woulil  pjvc  Horaetlunp;  lic-ides  her  cim'-ent. 

A  Life  of  I-iCdyard.  by  J.  A.  St.  John,  lyinp  before  us,  states  tliat  he  actually  had  a 

Easg  from  tiie  Kniprens,  but  thii*  is  clearly  a  mistake,  as  were  Jeflerson's  declaratioa««  of 
10  same  kind,  contained  In  his  Notea  of  the  Life  of  Captain  Lewis.  These  be  corrects, 
as  already  mentioned,  in  hii  Memoir. 

The  stories  narrated  of  poor  Ledyard's  simplicity  and  darinspeaB,  eonnd  fabidooe. 
On  thi«  trip  just  spoken  of  to  St.  Petersburp.  he  reached  Stockholm  when  the  Baltic 
opposite  there  wa«  not  yet  free  enotijih  from  ice  to  be  navigable,  and  nccordiuirly.  with 
characteristic  precipituiion.  h<'  imiii'  i|i;it>  ly  -set  about  p<'inp  on  foot  romi  1  the  whole 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  at  ttio  iiurih'  in  rxtirui  ty  of  wliich  the  Ar.  tic  winter  yet  riipned—and 
a  distance  of  about  twelve  Imndred  miler^/to  attaiu  what  a  few  wcekii'  delay  would  eoablo 
Umtoaltainby  passing  considerably  lesH  than  one  hundred  miles  by  watu*,  in  a  ship ! 
He  waa  eeven  weeka  on  hie  Jowney,  and  thna,  donbtleee,  loat  a«  mocn  in  time,  ae  lie  did 
ta  distance  I 

1  Letter  to  Mr.  Jay,  March  It,  1786. 
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pleasing  in  your  box.  Adieu,  my  (U»ar  child  ;  lose  no  nionifr  i  in  imprOTing  yom 
head,  uor  any  opportunity  of  excrcUiag  jour  heart  in  beae  vole  nee. 

Toura  affectionately. 

Tie  reached  London  on  the  11th  of  March.  The  Tripolitan 
Minister  asked  the  modcet  sum  of  thirty  thousand  gnineas  for  a 
peace  with  his  particular  Court,  and  88  mnch  more  for  Tunis, 
for  whicli  lie  also  claimed  authority  to  act.  "  Calculating  on 
this  scale,"  said  Jefferson,  "  Morocco  should  ask  sixty  thoosand, 
and  Algiers  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand."  The  Amen- 
can  Ministers,  authorized  to  offer  no  approach  to  such  sums, 
spun  out  the  negotiation,  merely  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation. 

With  Portugal  a  treaty  was  promptly  concluded,  but  a 
clause  was  inserted  in  relation  to  the  introduction  c»r  ground 
breadstuffs  into  that  country,  which  its  minister  believed  would 
lead  his  government  to  reject  the  treaty ;  and  so  it  resulted. 

Adams  and  Jefferson  agreed  on  a  summary  form  of  a  commer- 
cial treaty  to  be  offered  to  England.  It  proposed  an  exchange 
of  citizenship  for  our  citizens,  our  ships,  and  our  productions 
generally,  except  as  to  office."  *  Jefferson  thus  described  the 
reception  of  himself  and  colleague  by  the  Court,  and  of  their 
proposed  treaty  by  the  Ministry : 

*'0n  my  prcs«ntatiou,  as  usual,  to  the  King  and  Queen,  at  their  levies,  it  vraa 
imponible  for  tnything  to  b«  more  ungracioni,  than  th^  notice  of  Mr.  Adams  and 
myaeUl  I  mw,  nt  once,  that  the  uloerationi  of  mind  in  that  quarter  left  nothing 

to  be  expected  on  the  subject  of  my  attendanro ;  and,  on  tlic  first  conference  with 
the  Marqni.s  of  raerniarthen,  the  Minister  for  foreign  alTiiirs,  the  di-itanoo  and  dis- 
iuclinatiou  which  he  betrayed  in  hii  conversation,  the  Tagueneea  and  eviusions  of 
Us  uwwen  to  tu,  confirmed  me  in  the  bdief  of  their  nveiaion  to  hare  anything  to 
do  with  ni.  We  dclirered  him,  however,  our  Pnyetf  Mr.  Adami  not  despairing  as 
much  &B  I  did,  of  its  effect.  Wo  afterwards,  by  one  or  more  notps,  requested  his 
apj>ointment  of  an  intt-rviow  and  conferenco,  wliich,  without  directly  declininf»,  he 
evaded,  by  pretences  of  other  pressing  occupations  for  the  moment.  After  staying 
there  seven  weelcs,  till  within  a  few  days  of  the  expiration  of  onr  commisaion,  I 
Informed  the  minister,  by  note,  that  mj  duties  at  Paris  required  my  return  to  that 
place,  and  that  I  ehoidd,  with  pleasure,  be  the  bearer  of  any  commands  to  his 
ambassador  there.  lie  answered,  that  he  had  none,  and  wishing  me  a  pleasant 
journey,  I  left  London  the  26th,  and  arrived  at  Paris  the  30th  of  April" 

Neither  Mr.  Adams's  Diary,  nor  his  diplomatic  letters,  wc  be- 
lieve, give  any  particulars  of  this  presentation  scene.'  His 

•  Memoir.  . 

•  Siiv'p  writing  ihf^  ai>nve,  Mr.  Adams's  Ufe,  bjhls  graadson,  has  been  pnbiiihed: 

and  in  it  (p.  4'iO)  we  liod  the  following  : 
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usual  accounts  of  his  interviews  with  the  Xing  and  ^liuister  of 
Foreiijn  Affairs,  are  eoniewliat  differently  colored.  He  repre- 
sent-s  llieni  as  exhibiting  quite  sufficient  personal  courtesy;  and 
George  III.  became,  in  the  remembrances  of  after  years,  a  very 
amiable  and  good  sort  of  an  old  gentleman,  in  his  eyes.  It  has 
been  conjectured,  therefore,  that  Jefferson  received  a  "colder 
sliouldcr'"'  than  Mr.  Adams,  from  Koyalty — or  else  that  he 
looked  througli  jaundiced  eyes.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
differed  at  the  time  in  any  important  view  of  the  case.  lu 
the  joint  dis})atcli  houje  on  the  above  occasion,  signed  by  both, 
and  probably  written  by  Mr.  Adams,  they  speak  of  clauses  that 
ought  to  be  added  to  their  j>/'oJct  of  a  treaty,  "if  there  was  the 
smallest  symptom  of  an  intimation  [on  the  part  of  Great  liritainj 
to  treat  at  all."   Aod  the  dispatch  proceeds : 

**  Bat  there  is  not.   There  is  no  partj  nor  indhridnal  here  in  ikTor  of  %  treaty, 

but  upon  the  principle  that  the  United  States  wQl  retaliate,  if  there  \s  not  one,  All 
agree  tlmt  if  America  will  .siiill  r  Kiighind  to  pocket  all  hor  navigaiion,  England 
would  bo  unwise  not  to  avuil  herself  uf  the  advantage."  ^ 

"  Mr.  Jaflbnon,  who  soon  joined  llr.  Adams  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out,  in  the  caae  of  the  British  guvirnmfiit.  the  powers  vested  in  tlic  mniinissiou  to 
ut  r:'/'.i.it.'  ooinmercial  treaties,  hiis  Idi  lii-^  t<: -^tirnony  of  the  treatme  nt  In  nu  t  with  at 
court.  TIk-  King  turned  hi^  back  u|ion  the-  American  Commissioners,  a  hint  which,  of 
course,  was  not  lost  upon  the  circle  of  hii*  pubjects  in  attendance." 

*  Diplomatic  Correnpondence  of  the  U.  S.  from  17b3  to  1789,  vol.  il.  p.  337. 

Mr.  Adams  wrote  Mr.  Ja/,  December  15,  1785 : 

**8o  mnch  of  hia  [the  King's]  time  \»,  and  has  been  consnmed  in  this  [small  talk], 
ttathe  is  in  all  the  great  affhirs  of  society  nn<I  government  a^  tnak,  as  far  as  I  can  judc^e, 

we  ever  understood  him  to  he  in  AiiuVii  a.  ]h' i<  nl^u  (ih^limite  ....  Ut  naa 
aple(Uurf  in  Ai*  ovnxriU  and  ivatj,  vutJiatil  ir/ur/i  he  icould  ht  rnisntiljle,  which  ms  to  be 
the  true  prim  ipl'.'  iipnn  wliii  h  lie  lia.^^  always  chosen  and  ri'jt'i  tcd  miiiirti  r-.  J Ir  has  an 
habitual  contempt  qf  palrioU  and  pcUriotitm,  at  least  for  what  are  called  in  this  country  bv 
thoae  namefli  and  takes  a  deligot  in  morUiytatg  all  who  have  any  reputation  for  sucn 
qualities,  and  in  aqmorting  thoae  who  have  a  coonter  character.  Upon  thia  principle 
only  can  I  aeeonnt  for  the  nnmber  of  Tories  which  were  foroed  into  the  admfti»ti%tion 
of  the  Hirl  of  ShelhuriK',  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  for  the  iiiimnilcrate 
attaohniiMit  to  Armricau  refugees  wliieli  has  appeared  in  all  of  them." — Dtp.  Corr., 
TOl.  iv.  p.  4t;M;. 

"  Lord  Coermarthea  is  rich  and  of  high  rank,  very  civil  and  obliging,  but  is  not  eDoagh 
of  a  man  of  boslness  to  hare  ininence  in  the  Oabiae^  or  to  preset  or  oondnct  anything?' 
— J6.  p.  471. 

I  am  like  to  be  as  InsignMetnthereas  yon  can  Imagine.  I  Aall  ho  tranted  aa  I  hnra 

been,  with  all  the  civility  that  is  shown  to  other  foreign  Ministers,  but  shall  do  nothhig; 
I  shall  not  even  be  answered,  at  least  this  is  my  opitiiou." — lb.  p.  474. 

■■  If  tlii^  niini-^try  really  are  desirous  of  an  equitable  settlement.  I  am  well  pcrsuailnl 
they  euuuot  yet  carry  it  in  Parliament;  so  I  hope  the  States  will  persevere  in  their  own 
raeaaurcs,  aud  that  even  all  the  Southern  States  will  at  least  lay  heavy  duties  upon  ttlO 
tonnage  of  such  nations  as  have  not  treaties  with  os."   (Jan.  4,  1786.)— -A.  p.  477. 

This  nation  would  noir  erooeh  to  France  for  the  sake  of  being  insoMOt  to  m," 
(Jan.  21.)— /6.  p.  4^. 

The  following  is  f^om  Mr.  Adams's  Diary,  during  Mr.  Jefferson's  stav  in  England; 

"  April  Mth.  Thurtday. — Pre^cntctl  Mr.  Hamilton  to  the  Queen  at  lh  •  ■Irir-'.  inir  room. 
Dined  at  Mr.  Paradise's,  Count  Woronzow  anil  hi-^  gentlemau  and  (•hnp..iin,  M.  .So'lerini, 
the  Venetian  MiniHter.  Mr.  Jefferson,  Dr.  Rani-roft,  Colonel  Smith,  ami  my  family.  Went 
at  nine  o'clock  to  the  French  Ambassador's  ball,  where  were  two  or  three  humlred  neo- 
ple,  chiefly  ladies.  Here  1  mctthe  MarqniBOf  LansdowMandthc  Earl  of  Harcourt.  These 
two  noblemen  ▼entnred  to  enter  into  convenatlon  with  nw,  ao  did  Sir  (ieorge  Yoong.  Bm 
tiMVOiitPvirkiraid  timidity  in  geoaraL  These  people  canMllooiiaM  to  the  lheo;ttavt 
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Mr.  Jeflei'aon's  general  impressions  of  ])hysical  England 
were  tbiis  sunnned  up  in  a  letter  written  at'ter  his  return  to 
France  (May  4tli),  to  his  early  friend  Page : 

**  I  ntmiied  tmt  tbrae  or  four  dayt  ago,  fnm  a  two  montlit'  trip  to  England.  I 
tmTMwd  that  countrj  mitchf  and  own,  both  town  and  country  fell  short  of  mj 

expectations,  (  'omparing  it  with  this,  I  found  a  much  proatcr  proportion  of  Ijarrens, 
a  soil,  in  oiber  parts,  not  uaturalljr  so  good  as  this,  not  better  cultivated,  but  better 
manured,  and  therefore  more  prodiictiTe.  This  proceeda  from  the  praetfoe  ct  long 
loMea  there,  an4  short  ones  here.  The  laboring  people  here  are  poorer  than  In 
England.  They  pay  about  one  half  their  produce  in  rent ;  the  English,  in  general, 
about  a  third.  Thi-  gardening  in  that  country  h  tlie  article  in  which  it  purpassca 
all  the  earth.  I  mean  their  pleasure  gardeuiug.  This,  indeed,  went  far  beyond  my 
ideas.  The  city  of  London,  though  handsomer  than  Paria,  is  not  so  handsome  as 
PhOadelplUa.  Their  arehiteettire  is  In  the  most  wretched  style  I  ever  saw,  not 
meaning  to  excej>t  Ainfrlva,  where  it  is  bad,  nor  even  Virginia,  where  it  is  worse 
than  in  any  other  p.irt  of  Anu  rlca  which  I  have  Seen.  The  meclianical  arts  in  Lott> 
don  are  carried  to  a  wonderful  perfection.** 

And  he  eDergeticallj  added,  on  another  Bnbject : 


Is  eonaetoos  guilt  and  sliame  In  their  eonntenances  when  they  look  at  me.  They  feel  th^it 
IhayhaTe  behaved  ill,  and  that  T  am  sensible  of  IV— Life  and  n'urkt^  vol.  iii.  p.  393. 

The  particular  motive  ajwigned  for  the  Inability  of  the  Eiiirli^h  p<'oplo  to  look  Mr.  John 
Adami  "  in  th','  f.u<-" — that  they  fit  lh;it  lh'\v  hul  hchavril  ill.  nti'l  that  "fir  was  sensible 
of  it,"  is  iK'IiriiHi-il  V  aiirl  iiioxt  lauj;lialily  cliaracteriatic  of  the  writer.  But  it  shows  pretty 
plainly  w!u-th>-r  .idT'T'^un  wa^  inistaki-ii  in  regard  to  the  itato  Of  things  and  theieellng 
towards  America,  when  he  visited  Kngland. 

It  would  not  be  quite  fair  to  George  the  Third  to  omftlfr.  Adama's  plctno  ef  hia  per* 
Bonal  Tirtoes  and  aeeompliMkmenU  ! 

**  The  King,  I  really  think,  is  the  most  aocompllshed  courtier  in  his  dofflfadons ;  with 
all  the  affability  of  Charles  the  Second,  he  has  aQ  the  dooMStie  rfrtoes  of  Charles  the 
First !  I"-— Dip.  Corr.  vol.  iv.  p.  467. 

That  George  III.  possewd  wome  of  the  leading  domestic  virtues,  there  no 
doubt.  His  p.'Uace  was  nut  a  bagnio — and  he  was  generally  respectable  in  his  private 
character.  Ilis  deportment  towards  his  son,  the  Pnnce  of' Wales,  wax,  howe  ver,  harsh 
and  injadicious.  He  was  everywhere,  iohere  kt  meaimUrti  tk»  Mli^Utst  opponiUm,  to  the 
last  degree  arbitrary  and  stabbom.  The  American  War  was  ^olongod  for  yeart  to 

f gratify  nis  dull,  sullen  obstinacy.   If  it  is  necessary  to  apotheosize  a  king,  because,  as 
ar  back  a'*  the  eiffhtepnth  century,  he  respected  the  decencies  of  private  life,  we  cer- 
tainly have  no  olij.ctioii- 1    We  are  willing  that  one  of  the  })lainest  anil  most  ungraceful 
men  in  niiti'l  ami  per.-Joti  ia  his  dominions — as  plain  as  his  Hanoverian  predecessors,  who 
were  the  laughing-stocks  of  old  Jacobite  songs — .shouM  be  cnnipared  with  the  two  mort 
accomplished  princes  of  the  Stuart  race,  though  probably  the  latter  would  have  thought 
fheir  dethrontmerU  by  the    wee,  wee  German  udrdiea,"  bad  enough  !  We  should  not 
have  objected  if  Mr.  Adams's  prurient  fancy  had  clothed  Charlotte  Sophia  of  Hecklen- 
bnrg-Stretftt  (also  Indbipatablv  correct  and  decorous  in  pcmonal  character)  with  the 
jjracos  nf  a  M:Ary  of  Mxl'-na.  if  not  of  a  M  \ry  of     'iti;inil  !    >fr.  Adams,  with  his  sturdy 
p\iritani-m  rif  character,  ami  his  bitter  iind  ttptn  dislike  of  Franrr,  wa**  rather  a  favorite, 
wc  think,  with  the  royal  pair — and  it  [■*  hard  to  rc-ist  any  -qiproa'  !i  to  ^-^raciousncss from 
such  rjaartcr.s!    Bat  if  Mr.  Adams  found,  in  h>s  llrunswick  Apollo,  tin"  ruler  of  a  nation 
willing  to  crouch  even  to  France,  "/or  fA«  ntU  qf  being  ituolent  to  m  "—himself  always 
headiog  the  most  violent  anti-American  partj— we  submit  that  It  is  rather  hard  to  bold 
•ttotber  American  minister,  on  whom  never  ahone  tte    grace**  of  the  royal  face,  guilty 
of  prejudice,  personal  hostility  to  England,  and  bitter  malevolence  towards  kinffs  in 
general,  and  George  III.  in  particular,  for  averring  no  more  tlian  Mr.  Adams  himself 
fepeatedly  did  ! 

[Since  writing  the  procoding,  it  would  appear,  however  (see  last  note),  that  Mr 
Adams  c/uf  join  in  this  ]>articiiiar  statenMBt  Of  Jeflbraoii-.4iial  their  common  loeoptioB 
was  as   nagraoioQs  "  as  poaaible.] 
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**  But  of  thCM  I  need  not  spoak,  because,  of  them  my  countrjmeu  have  uafor> 
tmitttelj  too  many  aunplet  before  thrir  eyee.  I  coiuider  the  extimTagmnce  which 
hw  seized  them,  is  a  more  baneful  evil  than  Toryism  was  during  the  war.    It  it  the 

moiT  «o,  a«  tlic  example  i^  sot  )  v  tho  beet  and  most  amiable  characters  among  as. 
Would  a  missionary  appear,  who  would  make  frugality  the  basifl  of  hi->  rciigioua 
system,  and  ^'o  through  the  land,  preaching  it  up  aa  the  only  road  to  salvation,  I 
woold  Join  his  achool,  tboiq^  MM  generoOy  diapoaed  to  aedc  oay  religion  out  of  the 
dictates  of  my  own  reason,  and  feelings  of  my  own  heart.  These  thiuLs  have  been 
more  deeply  inij>re.«sed  on  my  min"!,  by  what  T  have  heard  and  i*een  in  Enjl.ind. 
That  nation  I'.ate  u",  their  niinislcrs  hate  u.^,  and  their  King,  more  than  all  other 
men.  They  have  the  impudence  to  avow  this,  though  they  acknowledge  our  trade 
important  to  then.  Bat  they  think,  wo  cannot  proTMit  our  eovntrymen  tnm  bring- 
lag  that  into  thdr  laps.  A  cooTlction  of  tins  detenninca  them  to  make  no  terms  of 
OOnuncrce  with  us.  Tliey  say,  they  will  pocket  our  carrying  trade  as  well  as  their 
own.  Our  overtures  of  commercial  arrangements  have  been  treated  with  a  derision, 
which  shows  their  firm  persuasion,  that  we  shall  never  nalto  to  suppress  their  com- 
neroe,  or  even  to  impede  it  I  think  thdr  hostility  towards  w  la  modi  more  deeply 
rooted  aft  present,  than  during  the  war.** 

Tliese  views  of  tlie  feelinf^  of  Groat  Britain  towards  America, 
are  repeated  to  lUchard  H.  Lee,  aud  a  number  of  other  cor- 
respondents. 

During  hh  stay  in  Enij^land,  Mr.  Jefferson  vi.sited  sucli  of  its 
classic  localities  as  were  most  accessible,  and  also  its  most 
celebrated  country  seats  and  gardens.  Mr.  Adams  generally 
accom}tanied  liim,  and  Fometimes  Colonel  Smith.  lie  kept  a 
brief  journal — principally  confined,  however,  to  gardens,  and  to 
those  described  in  AVhateley's  work  on  gardening.  lie  says  his 
"  in-piiries  were  directed  chiefly  to  such  practical  things  as 
miirht  enable  him  to  estimate  the  expense  of  making  and  main- 
taining a  garden  in  that  style."  *  He  mentions  Chiswick, 
Ilampton  Court,  Twickenham,  Esher  Place,  Claremont,  Payns- 
hill,  '\Vol)urn,  Caversham,  Wotton,  Stowe,  Leasowes,  Ilagley, 
Blenheim.  Enfield  Chase,  Moor  Park,  and  Kcw. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  his  comments  are  usually  "  practi- 
cal "  enough  !  lie  speaks  ulu  ii,  it  is  true,  of  the  beautiful,  the 
merelv  l)eautit"ul,  and  his  taste,  wo  doubt  not,  will  be  found 
sufficiently  correct.  Tlis  language  is  graceful.  Put  he  looked, 
even  at  the  beautiful,  with  a  sort  of  "arithmetical"  eye. 
Beauty,  with  him,  M-as  a  utility,  and  he  therefore  sought  it. 
But  he  apparently  kindled  into  no  tine  imaginings  as  he  gazed 
on  it.    He  measured  its  height  and  depths — duly  estimated  its 

>  Ti.is  w  hole  paper  will  be  fM  in  the  Ooograaa  edition  ef  hia  Worka,  eonaflacy« 

at  ToL  ix.  p.  367. 
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cotupunent^^ — counted  its  accessories.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  lie  was  one  of  those  men  wlio  would  liavc  a})plied  a  pocket 
measure  to  the  nose,  or  the  mouth,  ot'  the  Venus  de  Medici— 
but  lie  was  equally  not  ouo  of  tliose  who 

 — gun  tad  turn  amy,  and  kaov  not  where, 

Dazzled  and  drunk  with  beaatj,  till  the  heart 
Eeela  with  its  fiiUaeei.'* 

He  lacked  what,  in  the  technoh^gy  of  a  new  (and  not  yet  undis- 
puted) science,  is  termed  ideality,'  and  he  clearly  lacked  senti- 
ment. The  creative  imagination  did  not  accompany  an  eye 
which  was  attuned  to  the  simple  perception  of  beauty  or  gran- 
deur, lie  wandered  amidst  scenes  linked  with  a  thousand  me- 
mories which  would  have  come  Bwee|>ing  in  notes  of  joy  or 
dirge-like  wailings,  through  the  mind  of  a  half  as  well  read  man 
as  himself,  who  possessed  the  (piality  which  we  arc  describing 
him  as  lacking;  yet  if  one  such  memory  liad  power  to  touch 
a  chord  of  his  feelings,  the  fact  is  sedulously  disguised  I  Twick- 
enham does  not  call  out  a  word  in  regard  to  his  favorite  Pope 
(precisely  the  poet  to  be  such  a  man's  favorite) ;  the  sigh  uttered 
at  the  Leasowes,  is  not  for  the  man  or  the  poet,  but  for  the 
broken-hearted  debtor ;  no  legends  of  the  mouldering  towers  of 
Woodstock,  or  the  Da;dalian  labyrinth  "  of  the  fair  llojaniund 
Clittord,  stole  over  him  while  gazing  on  the  magnificence  of 
Blenheim.  Nay,  more  ;  the  J(uirnal  does  not  mention  (l)Ut  the 
pocket  account-book  does)  that  on  the  6th  of  A})ril,  leaving 
Banbury  (famous  in  nui-sery  rhyme)  he  took  a  post-chaise  to 
Kineton,  and  fiom  there  to  StratJo/'d-ujJon-Avon  /  There,  says 
the  last  named  chronicle,  he  "  paid  postillion  3.?. ;  for  seeing 
house  where  Shakspeare  was  born,  1^.;  seeing  his  tomb-stone,  1«. ; 
entertainment,  4^.  2(1.]  servants,  2s.;  horses  to  Hockley,  12^. 
Tliis  is  the  only  allusion  to  his  visit  to  this  place,  that  we 
remember  in  all  of  Mr.  Jeftei*son's  writings,  published  or 
unpublished.  (Ju  the  fields  of  Edgehill  and  Worcester — amidst 
the  memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey — in  the  classic  precincts 
of  Oxford — under  the  frowning  bastions  of  Dover — he  is  ec^ually 
mute. 

Tliid  is  worse  than  Mr.  Adams  I    He  declares  that  "  we 
•  Not  to  be  eoBfonaded  wftt  Mnfafy,  ae  aaed  hjFreneh  end  eome  Eoi^iih  (or  Ane* 

rIcarO  writers. 

vou  I.— 29 
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[liim«clf  and  Jefferson]  cut  a  chip,  according  to  custom/'  from 
Sliaksj)fare's  chair  ;  and  hia  ein<>tion3  proin}»t  /////?  to  this  very 
original  declaration:  "Paintin*^  and  sculpture  would  he  thrown 
away  upon  his  [Shakspeare's]  fame.  His  wit,  fancy,  his  taste 
and  judgment,  his  knowledge  of  nature,  of  life  and  character, 
are  immortal !"  A  brighter  scintillation  still  broke  from  the 
"  Colossus,"  on  tlie  battle-field  of  Worcester.  "  The  people  in 
the  neighborhood  appeared  so  ignorant  and  careless  "  "  that  he 
was  provctked,"  and  exclaimed  :  "  And  do  Englishmen  so  soon 
forget  the  ground  where  liberty  wjxs  fought  for?  Tell  your 
neighbors  and  your  children  that  this  is  holy  ground ;  much 
liolier  than  that  on  which  your  churches  stand.  All  England 
should  come  in  pilgrimage  to  this  hill  once  a  year."  This 
speech,  says  Mr.  Adams,  "animated  them  [tlie  rustics],  and 
they  seemed  much  pleased  with  it."  AVe  dare  say  thoy  were, 
and  it  would  have  been  worth  a  little  to  watch  the  workings  of 
Jell'erson's  eyebrows  duriui;  this  interestinir  scene  I 

Again  we  say  that  Jetferson  did  not  belt»ng  wliolly  to  the 

^ITtilitarian  School.  Tliat  he  records  nothing,  does  not  prove 
that  he  felt  nothing.    It  perhaps  shows  that  sentimental  views 

■  were  not  uppermost  in  his  mind — that  they  were  entirely 
secondary  to  the  practical.  At  all  events,  such  was  the  fact. 
lint  he  could  talk  interestingly,  if  not  exactly  ]>oetically,  of  tlie 
n«r5ociations  suggested  by  viewing  memorable  scenes — as  many 
of  his  livinij  auditors  can  vet  testify.  His  conversations  showed 
that  such  recollections  flowed  in  placid  and  quiet  currents 
through  his  mind.  And  his  house,  his  grounds,  his  gardens,  liis 
love  of  architecture  and  other  arts,  all  show  that  lie  c«>nld  feel 
and  act  apart  from  the  standard  of  dry,  rigid  utility — that  he 
was  possessed  of  an  aesthetic  as  well  as  an  intellectual  taste  and 
cultivation.  We  do  not  know  how  to  describe  the  aesthetic  side 
of  hit?  character  any  better  than  by  saying  he  loved  and  culti- 
vated the  beautiful — but  possessed  no  romance  of  eliaracter.  If 
*'  a  primrose  by  a  rivers  brim,"  was  nothing  to  him  but  a  "  yel- 
low primrose,"  it  required  no  associations,  no  sentimentality,  to 
make  it  an  object  of  sweet  and  simple  beauty.  If  tlie  ancient 
was  no  holier  to  him  than  the  ]iresent — if  he  saw  the  footsteps 
of  human  progress  pointing  forward  instead  of  backward — we 
have  yet  to  learn  where,  in  a  single  instance,  the  iron  mace  of 
the  iconoclast  shattered  anything  because  it  was  ancient,  or 
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becanse  it  was  beautifal.  It  was  the  false  f<jM,  that  was  up- 
rooted— the  fo/fM^  with  its  antique  carvings,  and  frescoed  walls, 
and  mediseval  doom,  was  left  undisturbed. 

One  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  first  occupations  after  his  return  to 
France,  was  to  forward  to  Mr.  Drayton,  for  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  South  Carolina,  seeds  of  the  St  Foin  (Sanfoin)  grass, 
and  some  other  seeds,  for  experiment  in  that  State.  During  bis 
staj  abroad,  he  thus  forwarded  to  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  in  numerous  parcels,  and  with  particular  care,  plants  or 
seeds  of  the  olive,  upland  rice,  various  kinds  of  grasses,  cork  oak, 
etc.,  etc.  There  were  few  agricultural  productions  of  value,  or 
new  agricultural  implements,  in  Europe,  which  gave  the  least 
promise  of  being  valuable  in  any  part  of  his  own  countiy,  which 
were  not  carefully  examined  by  him,  sent  to  their  appropriate 
destinations,  and  minute  directions  for  their  management  sent 
witli  them. 

The  new  contract  with  the  French  Farmers-General  was 
finished  during  Jeilei*son's  absence  in  England.  It  contained  a 
clause  allowing  the  King  to  withdraw  the  article  of  tobacco  from 
the  effect  of  the  contract  when  he  chose — ^a  marked  concession 
to  the  force  of  Jefferson^s  suggestions  on  that  point.  To  procure 
such  witlidi  nwal,  as  soon  as  the  preceding  lease  should  expire 
(about  the  close  of  17S6),  Jefferson  now  bent  his  efforts.  Lafay- 
ette volunteered  his  aid  on  the  same  side.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  question.  Jefferson  did  not  con- 
sider it  appropriate  for  him  to  act  on  it,  but  Lafayette  diJ — well 
supplied  by  Jefferson  with  all  the  necessary  argumentative  am- 
munition. Two  of  the  Farmers-General  represented  the  opposing 
interest  Both  sides  prepared  memorials.  De  Vergennes,  after 
the  examination  of  these,  was  decidedly  for  the  withdrawaL 
Galonne  hesitated,  and  here  the  matter  came  to  another  stand 
for  a  time. 

Various  other  negotiations  took  place  between  Jefferson  and 
the  Foreign  Bureau,  during  the  summer,  all  conducted  in  the 
most  amicable  spirit  on  the  part  of  France.  Jefferson  also, 
having  ascertained  that  France  would  not  interfere  to  protect 
the  Barbary  States  against  a  combination  of  tlie  lesser  maritime 
powers,  nor  permit  England  to  do  so,  if  disposed,  set  himself 
busily  about  maturing  such  a  combination — in  pursuance  of  his 
favorite  idea  that  it  would  be  cheaper  and  vastly  more  respect* 
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able  to  conquer  than  jjiircliase  a  peace  of  them.  His  plan  was 
to  liave  a  (lozcn  frigates,  and  as  many  tenders,  jointly  and  pro- 
port  ic»nately  furnished  by  the  interested  powers,  and  to  liave 
half  of  these  kept  in  perpetual  cruise  ofl'  the  Barbary  coast.' 
Portugal,  ]S'ai)k'S,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Venice,  Malta,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden,  evinced  an  inclinationn  to  make  the  arrangement, 
and  nothing  was  lacking  but  the  action  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, wliich  was  expected  to  furnish  one  frigate.  Congress  had 
not  eiK-rgy  ciiwu^di  to  do  this,  and  so  the  whole  thing  fell 
through.  The  United  States  paid  fur  their  remissness,  by  being 
compelli'd,  subsequently,  to  carry  on  this  war  alone. 

"We  get  another  vivid  view  of  European  ]>olitical  civilization, 
after  a  ijiar  more  of  observatioD,  iu  a  letter  to  Mr.  "Wjthc, 
dated  August  18th : 

"  Our  act  for  freedom  of  religion  is  extremely  applaadcd.  The  ambassadors 
and  Miiiiistcrs  of  iLo  several  nations  of  Europe,  resident  at  this  court,  have  asked 
of  mc  copioi)  of  it,  to  send  to  their  sovereigns,  and  it  \i  inserted  at  full  length  in 
MTeral  books  now  in  the  pren ;  among  otben  In  tbo  new  Encyclopedia.  I  think  il 
win  prodaee  condderable  good  ercn  in  these  coantriea,  where  ignorance,  snpeniU> 
tion,  poverty,  and  oppression  of  body  and  mind,  in  every  form,  an'  so  firmly 
settled  on  tlio  mass  of  the  pcojile,  th;it  their  redemption  from  them  ciui  never  be 
hoped.  If  all  the  suvcrvigDs  of  Europe  were  to  set  themi>elves  to  work,  to  eman- 
dpate  the  minds  of  their  subjects  from  their  pretent  ignoranoe  and  prejudices,  and 
tliati  as  lealously  as  tbcy  now  endeavor  the  eontrary,  a  thousand  years  would  not 
place  them  on  that  high  grotmd  on  which  our  common  people  are  now  scttinjr  out. 
Ours  could  not  have  been  ko  fairly  placed  under  the  control  of  the  common  senile 
of  the  people,  had  they  not  been  separated  from  their  parent  stock,  and  kept  from 
contamination,  either  from  them,  or  the  other  people  of  the  Old  World,  by  the 
inteirention  of  so  wide  an  ocean.  To  know  the  worth  of  this,  one  moat  see  tlie 
want  of  it  here.  I  think  by  far  the  most  important  bill  in  our  whole  code,  is  that 
for  the  diflujiion  of  knowledge  anionj;  the  people.  N'o  other  .sure  foundation  can 
be  devised  for  the  preservation  of  freeduui  uud  happiness,  if  anybody  thinks 
that  Idngs,  nobles,  or  priests  are  good  conservators  of  the  pid>lic  hapfrinens,  send 
him  hero.  It  is  the  best  school  in  the  universe  to  cure  him  of  that  folly.  He  wiD 
flcc  here,  with  his  own  eyes,  that  the.se  de<«criptioM?>  of  men  arc  an  abandoned  con- 
federacy aeriiii.-t  the  liupjiine^.s  of  the  ma.«s  of  i!ie  jn  ople.  The  omnipotence  of 
their  cQect  cuunut  be  better  proved,  than  in  this  country,  particularly,  where,  notwitb* 
Standing  the  finest  soil  upon  earth,  the  finest  climate  nnder  heaven,  and  a  people  of 
the  meet  benevolent,  the  roost  gaj  and  amiable  character  of  whldi  the  human  fom 
is  susceptible ;  where  piu  h  a  jienple,  I  gay,  sorroundcd  by  so  many  Mr-sing?  from 
nature,  are  loaded  with  nii-Ji  ry,  by  kings,  nobles,  and  priests,  an<l  by  them  alone. 
Preach,  my  dear  sir,  a  crusade  against  ignorance ;  cstabiihb  and  improve  the  law 
for  educating  the  common  people.  Let  our  countrymen  know,  that  the  people 
alone  can  protect  us  against  these  evils,  and  that  the  tax  which  wfll  be  paid  for  this 

*  The  plan  entire  will  be  found  in  the  Congress  edition  of  his  Worlcs,  voL  Ix.  p.  307. 
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purpose,  ia  not  more  than  the  thonnandth  part  of  what  will  be  paid  to  kitifr?,  priosta, 
and  nobles,  who  will  rise  up  among  us  ii'  we  leave  the  people  ia  ignorance.  The 
people  of  England,  I  think,  m  km  opprtflMtd  thta  twra.  Bat  it  needs  but  half  an 
eje  to  see,  wlien  unong  them,  that  the  foundation  la  laid  !n  their  dbpodtiona  for 

the  estiiMi^linicnt  of  a  despotiam.  Nobility,  wealth,  and  pomp,  are  the  objects  of 
their  admiration.  They  arc  by  no  mf>:\ris  t!io  free  minded  people,  we  suppose  them 
in  America.  Their  learned  men,  too,  arc  lew  in  number,  and  are  less  learned,  and 
infinitely  len  omandpated  from  prejudice,  than  those  of  Udi  ooontry.'* 

In  September,  Mr.  Jefferson  furnished  an  extensive  series  of 
answers  to  questions,  and  corrections  of  submitted  statements, 
for  a  French  vrork  on  America  l)y  ]\[.  Soules.  The  paper  is  in 
the  Congress  edition  of  his  Works,'  and  we  sliall  here  transcribe 
bnt  a  single  paragrapli,  giving  the  writer's  opinion  on  a  some- 
what mooted  point — whether  the  United  States  would  have 
secured  their  independence  without  the  aid  of  France : 

**  Their  [the  Ameiieans']  main  confidence  was  in  tfielr  own  resources.  They 
ooneidered  fi>reign  aid  as  probable  and  desiiable,  but  not  eMential  I  beliere 
myself^  from  the  whole  of  what  I  have  seen  of  our  resources  and  iH?rseTcrance,  that 
had  wc  never  reoeivetl  any  foreign  aid,  wo  ?houlJ  not  have  obtained  our  inde- 
pendence. Hul  that  we  ehould  h.we  riKide  a  peace  with  Great  Britain  on  any  termn 
wc  pleased  fihort  of  that,  which  would  have  been  a  subjection  to  the  same  king,  a 
union  of  force  in  war,  ote.  %  That  had  IVanee  roppUed  us  plentifUly  with  money, 
anppoae  about  four  millions  of  guineas  a  year,  without  entering  into  the  war  herself 
at  all,  wc  should  have  established  our  iii<]<  p.  !ideiice,  but  it  would  have  cost  more 
time  and  blood,  but  less  money.  That  France,  aiding  us  as  she  did,  with  money 
and  forces,  shortened  much  the  time,  lessened  the  expense  of  blood,  but  at  a 
greater  ezpenae  of  money  to  her  than  would  hare  otherwise  been  requisite." 

On  the  27th  of  September,  Jefferson,  in  behalf  of  the  Cora- 
monweahh  of  Virginia,  addressed  a  communication  to  the  prin- 
cipal civil  functionaries  of  Paris,  requesting  them  to  accept  a 
bust  of  Lafayette,  and  "  to  place  it  where,  doing  most  honor  to 
him,  it  would  most  gratify  the  feelings  of  an  allied  nation." 
The  bust  was  accepted,  and  inaugurated,  with  appropriate  formsi 
.  in  the  Rotd  de  ViUe. 

Tliis  event  was  not  without  significance.  By  French  usage, 
the  l:Ung  was  the  sole  fountain  of  lionor.  The  ready  waiver  of 
this  objection  on  the  part  of  an  old  punctilious  monarchy  (which 
had  never  before  waived  it),  and  the  willingness  evinced  to  give 
an  important  prominence  to  Lafayette,  showed  the  iiitlucnce  of 
the  American  government,  or  rather  of  its  Minister,  at  tliis 
period.   Lafayette's  American  sympathies  were  so  strong  and 
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nndfeguised  that  lie  was  the  avowed  cliainpiuii  ol'  the  I'liiteci 
States  on  all  (juestions,  and  an  open  actor  lor  them  in  all  their 
negotiution.s.  It  wonld  be  unjurit  to  him  to  say  that  he  was 
under  tiiL'  inlliience  of  Jeffei*son,  to  an  extent  in  any  degree  im- 
plicating the  indepi'ndence  of  liis  judgment — but  we  deem  it  as 
honorable  to  him  as  to  Jefferaon,  to  declare,  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  truth,  that  he  looked  to  the  latter  with  unbounded  confi- 
dence and  respect — as  his  senior  in  the  selio(>l  of  politics  towards 
which  the  ^[anpiis  was  ra})idly  drilling — and  as  an  almost  infal- 
lible political  adviser.  On  the  other  hand,  JetFerson  had  the 
greatest  resj)ect  and  attachment  for  Lalayette,  found  him  most 
useful  to  the  United  States,  and  took  good  care  to  throw  him 
into  the  foreground  in  France  and  America  on  every  practioable 
occasion.  JefFcreon  has  been  severely  censured  for  saying,  in  a 
private  confidential  letter,  that  Lafayette  had  a  ea/j///c' thirst 
for  popularity."  If  the  word  ''canine"  was  used  in  any  invi- 
dious sense,  every  American  would  assuredly  regret  the  apj^lica- 
tion  of  it  to  this  national  benefactor.  That  it  could  not  have 
been  bo  intended  Jeffereon's  uniform  and  constant  way  of  warmly 
landing  his  acts,  his  motives,  and  his  character,  would  be  suffi- 
cient proof.  Aud  then  we  lind  that  Jefferson  applied  the  same 
word  to  himself,  speaking  of  his  own  "canine"  appetite  or 
thirst  for  reading.*  It  was  one  of  his  favorite  strong  adjectives, 
borrowed,  vevy  likely,  from  Lord  Bolingbroke's  remarks  on 
the  ^  Absurdity  of  Useless  Learning."  JB^s  lordship,  in  these, 
says :  ^  All  history  is  not  an  object  of  cnriosity  for  any  man. 
He  who  improperly,  wantonly,  and  absurdly  makes  it  so,  in- 
dulges a  sort  of  canine  appetite,"  etc.  Jefferson  was  familiar 
widi  Bolingbroke,  and  hence,  probably,  the  defivatioii  of  a 
rather  disagreeably  sounding  adjective.  He  meant  by  it  merely 
a  very  strong,  or  an  inordinate  denre.  If  he  was  to  blame  for 
saying  thus  much  of  Lafayette,  he  was  to  blame  for  telling  a 
notorious  truth  to  a  friendly  privaU  correspondent. 

The  conunittee  already  spoken  of  as  acting  to  some  degree  as 
an  umpire  between  France  and  the  United  States— or  rather 
to  advise  the  French  Ministry  what  course  to  pursue  towards 
the  United  States— drew  from  Mr.  Jefferm  a  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conmiercial  intercourse  between  the  countries,"  and 
they  agreed  to  report  in  favor  of  various  of  his  proposed  modi- 

'  Ja  » letter  dftted  Maj  17, 1818.  *  Q.  t.  in  Dip.  Corr.,  vol.  iii.  p.  I  H 
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fications.  Their  report  was  adopted  by  the  Ministry,  and  Jel- 
feiiBon  remai'ks  ou  it : 

forniahed  a  proof  of  tbo  ditpodtion  of  th«  King  and  bis  ministera  to  pro* 
dnoe  a  more  iDtimate  intereonne  between  the  two  nationa.  Indeed,  I  nrast  saj 
that,  aa  far  as  I  am  able  to  see,  the  friendship  of  the  people  of  this  country  towarda 

us  is  cordiiil  and  pcncral.  and  that  it  is  a  kind  of  security  for  the  friendship  of  min- 
isters who  ciuiuut  in  anj  country  be  uniBfluenced  by  the  Toice  of  the  people.  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  it  Is  their  interest,  as  well  as  ours,  to  multiply  the  bans  of 
friendship  between  us.** 

He  also  hinted  immediately  to  Congress  that  their  thanlcs  to 
Lafayette  would  be  very  appropriate.' 

new  r^^ulatioiis  (called  the  order  of  Bern  is)  granted 
the  Americans  fonr  free  ports  in  France,  instead  of  the  two 
stipulated  by  treaty  ;  suppressed  the  duties  on  the  exportation 
of  brandy ;  diminished  and  consolidated  into  a  single  one,  the 
several  duties  payable  by  American  vessels  arriving  in  French 
ports ;  abolished  for  ten  years  the  duty  of  fabrication  on  wliale 
oil  and  spermaceti  imported  in  French  and  American  bottoms 
(so  that  they  should  pay  no  other  duties  than  7  livres  lOd.^  and 
10  sols  per  livre^  this  last  augmentation  to  cease  in  1790) ;  sup- 
pressed all  duties  on  pot  and  pearl  tishes,  beaver  skins  and  hair, 
raw  leather,  all  kinds  of  wood  fit  for  ship-building,  shrubs,  trees, 
and  seed,  the  growth  of  the  United  States  and  imported  there- 
from in  French  or  American  vessels ;  suppressed  the  duty  on 
the  purchase  of  ships  built  in  the  United  States  ;  sui)j)rcssed  the 
prohibitions  and  duties  on  the  exportation  of  arms  and  gunpow- 
der to  the  United  States  (except  a  nominal  one  to  facilitate  the 
calculation  of  exports),  also  on  the  exportation  of  books  and 
papei-s,  in  French  or  American  vessels.  In  regard  to  tobacco^ 
it  was  declared : 

**It  has  been  resolred  not  to  break  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Morris;  bat  that 
after  the  expiration  of  this  contract,  no  similar  one  shall  be  made,  and  that  in  the 

meanwhile  the  Faniicrs-Oeneral  should  be  obliged  to  purchase  annually  about 
fifteen  thousand  hogsheads  of  American  tobacco,  imported  directly  from  tlie  I'niled 
States  in  French  or  American  Tcssels,  at  the  same  price  or  on  the  same  conditions 
whioh  have  been  stipulated  by  the  contract  with  Mr.  Morris." 

It  was  promised  lihat  inqniries  should  be  instituted  to  ascer 
tain  the  best  means  for  encouraging  the  importation  of  Amcri 

*  JefBnson  to  Jsjr,  October  22d. 
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can  rice;  and  attention  wa^i  called  to  general  arrets  temporarily 
rcducin^L^  the  duty  on  the  exportation  of  wines  to  all  countries. 
Thus  sorne  very  important  advantages  were  secured  to  Ameri 
can  fxinnierce,  and  concessions  made  in  tlie  gn>?s  in  its  tavor, 
which  were  made,  we  tliink,  to  no  oUier  country  in  the  world  at 
the  time. 

On  the  4th  day  of  September,  Mr.  Jefferson  met  with  an 
accident  thus  described  by  his  daughter  Martha: 

"  At  one  o*ctoek  be  alvajs  rode  m  walked.  He  fteqaentljr  walked  ai  fiur  ae 
aeTon  miles  in  the  comitrr.  BetimiiDg  tkum  one  of  thoie  rambles,  he  was  joined 

by  sorae  friend,  and  being  eamestlr  engaged  in  conversation  hv  fell  nnd  fractured 
hi*i  wri»it.  lie  said  nothing  at  the  moment,  hut  hohlinp  his  sutVering  limb  with  the 
Other  band,  he  continued  the  cuuvcraution  till  he  arrived  near  to  hii  own  houM, 
when,  infotn^big  his  companion  of  the  acddent,  he  left  him  to  send  for  the  surgeon. 
The  Iractare  was  a  oompound  one,  and  probably  much  swollen  before  the  arrival  of 
the  ^nri^pon;  it  was  not  .^r^,  atid  remained  ercr  after  weak  and  stiff.  While  dis 
abled  by  the  accident,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  ^^ri!ing  with  his  left  hand,  in  which 
be  soon  became  tolerably  expert,  the  writing  being  well  formed,  bat  stiflT.^ 

He  was  four  or  fi^e  im]«e  from  hk  lodgings  when  the  disas- 
ter occurred.  Grasping  the  fractored  wrist  tightly  with  his  left 
hand,  he  continued  the  oonversatioa  so  qnietlj  and  with  so 
little  alteration  of  countenance,  that  his  companion,  as  his 
daughter  intimates,  had  no  suspicion  of  the  extent  of  the  acci- 
dent until  tfaej  were  on  the  point  of  parting — though  he  was 
suffering  the  most  intense  pain.  This  was  a  good  illustration  of 
the  calm  and  silent  fortitude  which  always  characterized  him, 
where  his  own  bodily  suffering  or  danger  was  alone  concerned. 
The  extremest  bodily  agony  hardly  ever  drew  from  him  a  groan 
or  a  complaint  And  we  hare  another  familiar  trait  conspicu- 
ously developed.  The  pocket  account-book  contains  several 
entries  written  in  his  ordinary  hand  on  the  forenoon  of  the  day 
of  the  accident  In  the  afternoon  there  is  an  entry  of  the  pur* 
chase  of  some  buttons"  and  gloves,"  in  the  cramped,  stiff, 
perpendicular  characters  of  a  man  writing  for  the  first  time  with 
his  left  hand— yet  made  so  slowly  and  carefully  that  they  are  as 
legible  as  print  I  The  pain  of  a  badly  fractured  limb,  and  of  an 
unsnccessfhl  attempt  to  set  it,  was  not  sufficient  to  stop,  for  a 
single  afternoon,  his  inflexible  system  in  keeping  his  accounts  1 

The  letter  oT  M.  do  Oalonne  to  Ur,  Jeflhnon  wffl  be  tovnd  In  the  Dlp.Cofr.  of  U.  ft 

voL  iii.  p.  160. 
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This  left-hand  cbirographj  coDtiaoes  to  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber;  and  it,  for  Bome  time  after,  alternates  witli  the  other.  He 
never  again  wrote  rapidly  or  easily  with  his  right  hand. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  General 
Washington  a  letter,  explaining  his  agency  in  furnishing  or  cor- 
recting the  remarka  on  the  Cincinnati  Society,  in  the  Encyclo- 
pddie  Method ifjne,  and  it  shows  his  increasing  jealousy  of  that 
institiition,  and  lii'^  inorensing  (if  that  was  possible)  hostility  to 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  government. 

"We  shall  bc*?in,  from  this  period,  to  get  occasional  expres- 
sions from  Mr.  Jefferson  on  a  point  becoming  one  of  paramount 
interest  at  home — the  formation  of  a  more  solid  national  govern- 
ment, lie  tlius  alhides  to  the  Annapolis  Convention,  and  the 
then  coming  one  at  Philadelphia,  which  framed  the  present 
United  States  Constitution.  We  get  a  clear  view  of  what  Jef- 
ferson thouijlit  in  a<lvance — thonjjht  oricrinallv — should  be  the 
general  form  and  construction  of  the  federal  government : 

"I  find hj  the  public  papers,  that  your  oomiBtrdiil  oonvention  fidled  ia  point 
of  tqveientotion.  If  U  thoold  produce  n  full  meeting  In  May,  and  a  broader 

reformation,  it  will  still  be  well.  To  make  us  one  nation  as  to  foreign  concerns, 
and  keop  u-;  distinct  in  (lonief?tio  ones,  pivp<»  tho  outlino  of  tlio  proper  tlivi.-iinn  of 
powers  between  the  general  aud  particular  governments.  But  to  enable  the  federal 
head  to  ezerciae  the  powera  given  it,  to  beat  advantage,  it  ahould  be  organized^  as 
the  partieidar  onea  are,  Into  leglalatiTe,  oxeeutfTe,  and  Judiciary.  The  Unit  and 
last  arc  already  separated.  The  second  should  be.  When  la-^t  with  Congress,  I 
often  proposed  to  tnciiibcrs  to  do  this,  by  making  of  the  coininittoo  of  the  States 
an  executive  committee  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  and  during  its  sessions,  to 
appoint  a  eommittee  to  receive  and  diapateh  all  ezeonUve  burfneaa,  eo  that  Con- 
greaa  Itaelf  ahoold  meddle  only  with  what  ahould  be  legislative.  But  I  question  if 
any  Tongrosx  (much  loss  aU  aoooeadvel j)  oau  have  aelf-deoial  enoogh  to  go  throqgh 
with  thia  distribution.*' 

He  thns,  in  the  same  letter,  spoke  of  the  final  passage  of  the 
act  for  religions  freedom  (his  own)  by  the  Virginia  Legislatiire : 

"  It  is  comfortable  to  see  the  standard  of  reason  at  length  erected,  after  so 
many  ages,  during  which  the  human  mind  has  been  held  in  vassalage  by  kings, 
priests,  and  nobles :  and  it  is  honorable  for  us  to  have  produced  the  Arat  le^slature 
who  had  tho  oonroga  to  dodaro,  that  the  reaoon  of  nan  may  be  tmated  with  tho 
fimnation  of  bb  own  opiniona.** 

In  a  letter  to  Monroe  (December  lStli\  ho  mentioned  that 
"some  symptoms"  had  given  him  reason  to  su?;pcct  that  his 
opposition  to  the  monopoly  of  importing  tobacco  by  tho  Far 
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niers-General,  had  given  otience  to  li< 'licit  Morris  of  Pliiladel* 
pbia,  who  was  ''proiitiog  from  the  abuse."    lie  §dded: 

**  I  Imve  done  what  wm  rfgbt,  and  I  will  not  m  frr  womid  mj  priTltoge  9i 
doing  tliAti  without  regard  to  ntiy  iiian*a  interest,  as  to  enter  into  any  explanations 
of  this  paragraph  with  him.  Yet  I  eiteein  him  highly,  and  suppoae  thnt  hitherto 

he  bad  esteemed  me.** 

He  allnded,  in  the  eame,  to  a  contemplated  jonrncj : 

"  I  am  now  ahout  setting  out  on  a  journov  to  the  south  of  France,  one  object 
of  which  is  to  try  the  miueral  waters  there,  for  the  restoration  of  my  hand ;  but 
another  its,  to  viait  all  the  seaports  where  we  hare  trade,  and  to  hunt  up  all  the 
inconTenieneiee  under  wUch  It  labon.  In  order  to  get  them  rectified.  I  shall  visit, 
•ad  carefolly  examine  too,  the  canal  of  Langnedoe.*' 

And  here  ie  a  dream,  more  and  more  hencefortli  recurring— 
but  yet  long  and  weary  years  from  its  realization : 

**  On  my  retnm,  which  will  bo  cariy  in  the  spring,  I  shall  send  yon  serera. 
Uvraisons  of  the  Eneyolopedia,  and  the  plan  of  yonr  boose.  I  wish  to  hearen,  yon 

may  continue  in  the  disposition  to  fix  it  in  Albemarle.  Short  will  establish  himself 
there,  and  perhaps  Madison  may  be  tempted  to  do  so.  This  will  be  f^ociety  enough, 
and  it  will  be  the  great  sweetener  of  our  lives.  Without  society,  and  a  society  to 
ovr  taste,  men  are  never  contented.  The  one  here  supposed,  we  can  regulate  to 
onr  minds,  and  we  may  extend  onr  regulations  to  the  somptnary  department,  so  as 
to  set  a  good  example  to  a  couQtiy  which  needs  it,  and  to  preserve  our  own  happi* 
neas  clear  of  embarrassment." 

Receiving  the  lionorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the 
S€7iatus  AcaJer/ii'ifs  of  Yale  College,  Mr.  Jefferson  acknow- 
ledged the  honor  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Stiles,  the  President  of  the 
institution,  Decemhor  24th;  and  he  suhjoincd  the  following 
characteristic  remarks  in  relation  to  "Shay's  insurrection," 
information  of  which  had  lately  reached  him : 

'*The  commotions  that  have  taken  place  in  Ametiea,  as  far  as  they  are  ret 
Icnown  to  me,  offer  nothing  threatening.  They  are  a  proof  that  the  people  have 
liberty  enough,  and  I  could  not  wish  thcra  less  than  they  have.  If  the  happinesi 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  can  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  a  Utile  tempest  now  and 
then,  or  even  of  a  little  blood,  it  will  be  a  predoos  pordiase.  *  Mdo  libertafeem 
perioulosam  quam  quictem  scrvitntem.*  Let  common  sense  snd  common  boMSty  . 
have  fair  play,  and  they  will  soon  set  tlungs  to  rights.*' 

According  to  our  floating  recollections,  Mr.  Jefferson  here 
suhstitnted  "  periculosam for  "  inquietam,"  in  the  (original — 
willing  to  declare  that  he  preferred  a  dangerous — instead  of  a 
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mere  quiet — liberty  to  a  quiet  slavery.  We  know  nothing 
specially  of  P^-e.sideiit  Stiles — but  assuuiing  that  he  was  one  of 
the  staid,  conservative  kind  of  gentlemen  who  usually  fill  such 
positions,  in  New  England,  it  is  amusing  to  imagine  what  must 
have  been  his  consternation  on  receiving  this  missive  from  the 
new  Doctor  of  Laws  1  A  day  or  two  afterwai'ds  Jeiierson  wrote 
Mr.  Carmichael : 

"These  people  tat  aot  entirely  vldioal  exenM.  Before  ihe  war,  theee  Stetet 
depended  on  their  whale  oil  and  fish.  The  former  wae  ooDanmed  in  England,  and 

much  of  the  latter  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  bearj  duties  on  American  whale  oil, 
now  required  in  England,  exclude  it  from  thut  market :  and  the  Alf^friiK-s  exclude 
them  from  bringing  their  hah  into  the  Mcditerraaeao.  France  is  opening  her  ports 
for  their  oil,  bvt  in  tiie  meanwhile,  th^  ancient  debta  are  preadng  them,  and  tbej 
hare  nothing  to  pay  wi&  The  Vassaehiwetta  Assembly,  too,  in  their  seal  for  pay- 
ing  their  public  debt,  had  laid  a  tax  too  heavy  to  be  paid  in  the  circumstances  of 
their  State.  The  Indians  seem  dL>4posed,  too,  to  make  war  on  us.  These  compli- 
cated causes,  determined  Congress  to  increase  their  forces  to  two  thousand  men. 
The  latter  was  the  sole  object  arowed,  yet  the  former  entered  for  something  into 
the  measure.  Howerer,  I  am  saUsfled  the  good  sense  of  the  people  is  the  strongest 
army  our  governments  can  ever  hare,  and  that  it  will  not  foil  them.** 

• 

The  insurrectionary  movements  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  known  as  "Sliay's  insurrection" — in  which  no 
battle  or  skirmish  even  was  fought,  and  for  which  no  one  suf- 
fered death  subsequently  by  the  acts  of  the  civil  magistracy —  • 
had  a  very  diftcrent  influence  on  other  minds.    A  good  many 
who  had  hitherto  been  friends  of  j)opnlar  government,  were 
now  nearly  or  quite  discouraged.     Forgetting  that  their  own 
example  had  just  proved  that  serious,  bloody,  and  successful 
ruljellions  might  occur  in  monarchies,  and  in  the  best  adminis- 
tered and  most  firmly  established  monarchies — they  now  talked 
deprecatingly  of  the  rule  of  the  "  ever  fickle  and  inconstant 
mob,"  and  reasoned  thcmselvt;s  speedily  into  the  belief  that 
strong  government, monarchical  in  spirit  if  not  in  form,  was  ab>o- 
lutely  necer-sary  to  keep  society  within  the  safe  and  healthy 
limits  of  political  action  I 

It  was  a  favorite  charge  or  taunt  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  dispara- 
gers, in  after  years,  that  his  "democracy"  was  ''French  demo- 
cracy " — that  it  was  "  caught "  in  the  French  Kevolution,  and  of 
a  body  of  men  who  were  opposed  to  all  human,  if  nut  divine 
government,  etc.  The  expressions  of  his  we  have  last  quoted 
(and  we  shall  have  them  stronger  in  the  next  chapter),  implying 
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a  pitch  of  <!•  Miiocracy  he  never  afterwards  exceeded — and  it  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  see  how  they  could  be  exceedciJ — were  made 
before  there  was  a  revolution  in  France,  and  before  there  was  a 
democrat  in  France.  The  most  extreme  member  of  the  patriotic 
party  had  not  broached  such  an  idea.  It  is  fair  enough  for 
thoee  of  difterent  views  to  complain  of  the  excess  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's tlieories  on  the  siihject  of  popular  rights.  Thej  are 
entitled  to  complain,  if  they  see  fit,  of  his  daring  practical 
application  of  his  theories  to  Shay's  insurrection.  His  remarks 
on  that  head  did  carry  consternation  to  the  bosoms  of  some 
excellent  men,  who  were  by  no  means  monarchists.  They  were 
brought  up  against  him  afterwards  when  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  But  whether  the  doctrines  were  good  or  bad,  it  is 
ridiculous  to  say  they  were  learned  in  or  from  France.  Every 
fact  goes  to  show  that  if  there  was  any  learning  from  each  other 
in  political  science  between  him  and  the  French  patriots,  they 
were  the  pupils,  not  lie.  Democratic  doctrines  may  not  have 
been  born  in  the  man.  We  cannot  say  how  this  was.  But  a 
very  superticial  study  of  his  character  shows,  from  first  to  last, 
a  constitution  or  texture  of  mind  which  irresistibly  impelled  him 
in  that  direction;  and  the  current  had  but  to  meet  with  forcible 
resi?;tanpe  to  boil  and  roar  with  vehemence.  All  the  circum- 
stanci'S  which  chilled  in  otlier  bosoms  the  tir-^t  democratic  glow 
of  our  revolution,  all  those  foreign  flatteries  which  so  often  have 
mollified  republicans  towards  other  systems,  in  him  but  added 
combustibles  to  the  early  flame.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  who 
was  a  republican  from  the  necessity  of  his  mental  organization, 
we  think  it  was  he. 

"We  should  perlia[>s  make  a  remark  in  this  connection  for  the 
benefit  of  younger  readers.  Jefferson's  declarations  on  tliis  and 
parallel  occasion.s,  were  not  (like  so  many  public  men's  letters 
now  days!)  ostensibly  written  in  private  letters  which  were 
really  intended  for  the  public  eye — intended,  in  a  cant  phrase 
of  our  times,  "  for  Buncombe."  His  letters  were  addressed  to  a 
class  who  he  knew  would  treat  them  as  too  private  for  the  news- 
papeif?.  More  than  this,  they  were  a  good  deal  more  than  half 
the  time  addressed  to  persons  who  he  had  every  reason  to  judge 
would  disapprove,  if  not  revolt,  at  their  propositions. 

Without  assuming  that  it  constitutes  a  merit  or  (h^inerit  at 
that  point  of  our  national  history,  the  liistorical  fact  appears  to 
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be  certain,  that  in  1TS6,  and  for  si-nic  period  later,  there  were 
few,  if  any,  prominent  Americans,  who  avowed  tliemselvcs  in 
favor  of  broadly  democratic  svetems.  In  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion  of  1787  (which  framed  our  CoiLstitution)  nut  a  man  conld 
be  found  who  advocated  such  systems,  or  was  willing  to  be  sus- 
pected of  at  heart  favoring  them.  Tliere  were  gentlemen  in 
that  Convention  who  avowed  themselves  monarchists  in  theory, 
but  not  one  could  be  found  who  would  take  the  name  of  demo- 
crat !  Jefferson  was  the  hrst,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  only 
very  prominent  American  we  know  of  who  was  willing  to  per- 
Bistently  avow  that  democracy  constituted  the  essence  of  his 
system,  or  tbe  rule  of  construction  which  he  would  apply  ^'^  ^^^^ 
mixed  forms  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments.  AVe  doubt 
whether  such  doctrines  were  even  popular  in  our  country — 
whether  they  attained  the  a}>probation  of  the  majority  of  our 
then  conservative  people — until  very  near  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  it  is  uot  time  to  enter  upon  specu 
latioDS  on  tliis  head. 


I 
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Om«8  wliicb  led  to  Oonvening  the  Anemblj  of  Xotablee,  fn  Frtnoe— DmIIi  of  tbo 

Count  il'-  V.Tu't'iinffl-^Ipff.T^  -II  to  ('arrina^ton  on  Shay's  Insarrection — Sketrhps  the 
Character  of  A(lam»,  Lafaj^ette,  etc.,  to  Madison — Motives  of  hia  Joorney  to  South  of 
Fnnoe— BarlMurj  AflUro— Advitei  Lafhyette  to  make  tho  Eaglidi  Conttitatioii  the 
Model  for  France— Seta  cot  on  hie  Journey— Letter  to  De  Tefwc  advising  Moderation  in 
the  Assembly  of  Notables— A  Brazilian  Envoy— A  Letter  to  his  Daughter  filled  with  hia 
Philosophy  of  Life— The  Waters  of  Aix  of  no  Benefit— Reasons  for  proceeding  to  Italy- 
Writes  Martha  from  Toolon— Letter  to  Lafayette  containing  some  noble  goatoncea 
Crosses  the  Alp* — Reaches  Turin — Obtains  the  principal  Object  of  hi-"  Journey — Pro- 
ceeds to  Milan,  Pavia,  Genoa,  and  back  to  Nice — S\xaxA  up  what  he  saw,  in  a  Letter  to 
Mr.  Wythe— A  Memorable  Opinion  on  makfciff  tte  Orape  aa  Anerleaa  Staple  of  ladna- 
try— Coiiunerclal  Arranftemcnts  with  Italian  MrrdKints— Writes  Martha  from  Marseillea 
and  the  Canal  of  Ldinguedoc — To  Mr.  Eppes  from  Uordeaox — To  Martha  ttom  Kantes— 
His  Yearnings  for  his  Toanger  Daughter— A  Letter  to  Martha  worth  the  Perusal  of  all 
Toong  Lu  lled — Some  Characteristics  of  Martha  Jeflbrson— Changes  in  the  French  IGbp 
istry — JcfTiTsou  asks  a  Modification  of  Duties  on  American  Imports — His  Views  on 
corront  American  Questions — Letter  to  Hartley,  giving  the  length  and  breadth  of  bis 
Demoeraey— Letters  of  Adfleo  to  ftitara  Soaa-ia-law— Airlral  of  hfa  Danghter  **  PoUy  " 
(Mary)  in  En;,'land— Mrs.  Adams's  Description  of  her — Martha  and  Mary  .Jefferson — 
The  Relations  which  Mr.  Jefferson  bore  to  his  Daughters — Their  Feelings  towards  and 
Declarations  concerning  him— Threatening  Indications  rife  in  Enrope— Paris  In  Coin> 
motion — A  Loll  in  AtT.iirs — ^All  of  Jefferson's  Objects  attained— His  Reflections  on  the 
State  of  Europe— His  Kiug-phobia  increa.Hcd— His  Views  on  American  Policy— His  tirst 
View  of  the  new  United  States  Constitntion- Part«  liked  and  parts  disliked  by  him — 
Ultlniately  favora  it*  Adoptioa— AU  his  Objeetioiia  but  we  met  by  the  Ammtaunt  of 
1789-90 — Privutc  Correspondence  in  IT^^T— Daniel  "Webster's  Anecdote  of  him — A 
Federal  Ideal  of  Jefferson— The  Blunder  of  a  Conversatioaalist— How  far  did  Jefferson 
borrow  Us  Polities,  Morals,  and  BeHfion  firom  FraBee7-->Wliat  nnderslood  by  the 
Imputation  of  "French  Religion  "—Character  of  French  Infidelity — When  have  we 
a  Right  to  inquire  into  Private  Relipions  Bcli-  f«  ?— We  nnqucfitionably  have  that  Right  in 
Jefferson's  case — At  what  Stage  of  the  Narrative  this  will  be  done — A  related  but 
oasentially  diflteeat  Qneetion— The  Beligions  laaoe  between  the  Irnring  JeOhraoa  and  hia 
Oppoaents  mast  be  eailler  dtamuaad. 

No  diplomatic  measures  of  importance  betwoeti  the  French 
and  United  States  governments  marked  the  openiiiix  of  1TS7. 
The  latter  had  attained  everything,  by  the  order  of  Beruis,  that 
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conld  be  immediately  expected  ;  and  the  former  was  beguming 
to  be  ahsorhed  puiiitully  in  its  own  afl'airs. 

Hr.  Jeflersoii  liaving  described,  in  his  ]\Iemoir,  tlie  state  of 
public  opinion  in  France  down  to  this  pnint — tlie  numberSy 
influeucOy  and  just  aims  of  the  Patriotic  part^ — added  : 

**  Happily  for  the  nation,  It  happened,  at  the  tame  moment,  that  the  dUdpationa 

of  the  Queen  and  court,  the  abases  of  the  pension-list,  and  dilapidation!  in  the 
atlmiiii!Jtr;ifioii  of  every  branch  of  the  finanoe.-s,  had  cxhaiistcl  Mx-  treasures  and 
credit  of  the  nation,  insomuch,  tliat  its  most  necessary  functions  were  paralyzed. 
To  reform  these  abuses  would  have  overset  the  Minister ;  to  impose  new  taxes  by 
the  anthortty  of  the  King,  was  linown  to  be  Imponible,  from  the  determined  oppo- 
dtion  of  the  Parliament  to  their  enregistry.  No  resource  romained,  then,  but 
to  appeal  to  the  nation.  He  advised,  tlierefore,  the  call  of  an  A.s.>5emMy  of  the 
most  distinguished  characters  of  the  nation,  in  the  hope,  that,  by  promises  of 
various  and  valuable  improTcmeuts  in  the  organization  and  regimen  of  the  govern* 
nent,  they  would  be  indnced  to  authorise  new  taxes,  to  control  the  opposition  of 
the  Fkrllunent,  and  to  raise  the  annual  roTenne  to  the  lerel  of  expendiiureSi" 

For  the  lirst  time,  therefore,  in  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half,  an  Assembly  of  Notables  was  called  to  meet  on  the  22d  of 
February.  It  was  the  Count  de  Yerg^ennes's  peculiar  felicity  to 
die  at  his  post  (February  13th),  bet'ore  he  could  have  any  beyond 
dim  anticipations  of  what  was  in  store  for  France.  Louis  XYI. 
afterwards  vainly  believed  that  the  Revolution  would  not  have 
taken  place,  had  this  able  minister  continued  at  the  helm  of 
aflairs. 

On  the  lOtli  of  January,  ^fr.  Jeflerson  wrote  Colonel  Edward 
Carrington,  of  Virginia,  a  Kttor  on  the  text  of  "Shay's  in-surrec- 
tion,"  which  dcpcrvcs  a  careful  perii-^al  from  all  who  (h-ire  a 
clear  and  striking  exposition  of  the  writer's  theories  of  goveru* 
ment. 

"The  tumnlts  in  America,  I  expected  would  bare  produced  in  Burope  an 

UDfavorablo  opinion  of  our  political  state.  But  it  has  not.  On  the  contmrj.  tlie 
small  efloct  of  tluso  tumults,  ?eems  to  have  given  more  confidence  in  the  firm  Jess 
of  our  governments.  The  iuterpositiou  of  the  people  thumiH.>lves  oq  the  side  of 
gOTemment,  has  had  a  great  eftet  on  llie  opinion  here.  I  am  persuaded  myself^ 
that  the  good  sense  of  the  people  will  always  be  found  to  be  the  best  amy.  They 
may  be  led  astray  for  a  moment,  but  will  soon  correct  themselves.  The  people  are 
the  only  cen?ors  of  their  governors  ;  and  even  their  errors  will  tend  to  keep  these 
to  the  true  principles  of  their  institution.  To  punish  theso  errors  too  severely, 
would  be  to  suppress  the  only  safeguard  of  the  pttbBo  ttberty.  The  way  to  prevent 
these  irregular  interpositions  of  the  peofde,  is  to  give  them  full  information  of  their 
aflSdra  through  the  channel  of  the  public  papers,  and  to  contrive  that  those  papers 
should  penetrate  the  whole  mass  of  the  people    The  basis  of  our  govemmeati 
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being  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  rer;  first  object  should  be  to  keep  dutt  right; 
and  were  It  left  to  me  to  deeido  whether  we  should  have  a  goTemment  withoot 

newspapers,  or  newspapers  without  a  gorcrnment»  I  shoold  not  he^iitutc  a  moment 
to  prefer  the  latter.  But  I  sliould  mcau  that  evcrj  man  j^l.oulJ  nceive  those 
papen-i,  and  be  capable  of  reading  them.  I  am  conrinccd  that  tho>e  societies  (as 
the  Indians)  which  live  without  government^  eigoy  in  their  general  mass  an  infinitely 
greater  degree  of  happiness,  than  those  who  live  under  the  Eoropean  gOTemnenls. 
Among  the  former,  pttbUo  opinion  is  in  the  place  of  law,  and  restrains  morals  at 
powerfully  a*  laws  ever  did  anywhere.  Among  the  latter,  iinilcr  pretence  of  govern- 
ing, they  have  divided  their  nations  into  two  classes,  wolves  and  sheep.  I  do  not 
exaggerate.  This  is  a  true  picture  of  Europe.  Cherish,  therefore,  the  spirit  of  our 
people,  and  keep  alWe  their  attention.  Do  not  be  too  severe  npon  their  errors,  bat 
reclaim  them  by  enlightening  them.  If  once  they  l>ecome  inattentive  to  the  pabUe 
afikire,  you,  and  I,  and  Congress,  and  As>soinhlit-i,  Judges  and  Governor?',  tihall  all 
become  wolves.  It  seems  to  be  the  law  of  our  general  nature,  in  spite  of  individual 
exceptions :  and  experience  declares  that  man  is  the  only  animal  which  devours  bis 
own  kind ;  for  I  can  Kpgfy  no  milder  term  to  the  gOTemmenta  of  Eorope,  and  to 
the  general  prej  of  the  rich  on  the  poor.** 

SoTiio  now  turns  of  tlie  Fame  thoughts  and  an  extension  of 
them,  occur  in  a  letter  to  a  more  coufidential  correspondent, 
Mr.  Madison,  January  30tli. 

The  letter  contains  some  plainer  sketches  of  personal  charac- 
ter than  it  is  common  to  find  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  writings,  and  wo 
give  three  or  four  of  tliem,  preceded  by  his  reasons  for  speaking 
80  freely : 

**  As  yon  have  now  returned  into  Congress,  it  will  become  of  Importanoa  that 
Tou  should  form  n  just  estiauite  of  certain  public  character^; :  on  which,  therefore, 
I  will  give  you  such  notes  as  ray  knowledge  of  them  has  furnished  me  with.  You 
will  compare  them  witii  the  materials  you  are  otherwise  possessed  of,  and  decide  on 
a  view  of  the  whole. 

"Ton  know  the  Ofrfnion  I  formerly  entertained  of  my  friend  Mr.  Adam^ 
•  •  •  and  the  Governor  were  the  first  who  shook  that  opinion.  I  aderwards 
saw  proofs,  which  convicted  him  of  a  degree  of  vanity,  and  of  a  blindness  to  it,  of 
which  no  germ  appeared  in  Congress.  A  seven  months'  intimacy  with  him  here, 
and  as  many  weeks  in  London,  hare  given  me  opportmiities  of  studying  him 
dosely.  He  is  vain,  irritable,  and  a  bad  calculator  of  the  force  and  probable  eflhot 
of  the  moUves  which  govern  men.  This  is  all  the  ill  which  can  possibly  be  said  of 
him.  lie  is  as  disinterested  as  tlio  being  who  made  him  :  he  is  profound  in  his 
views,  and  accurate  in  his  judgment,  except  where  knowledge  of  the  world  is 
necessary  to  form  a  judgment.  He  is  so  amiable,  that  I  pronounce  yon  will  lore 
him,  if  ever  yon  become  acquainted  irftb  him.  He  would  be,  as  he  was,  a  great 
man  in  Congress. 

•  ••••••« 

**Thc  Marquis  de  Lafayette  is  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  me.  Ilis  zeal  is 
unbounded,  and  his  weight  with  those  in  power,  great  His  educaUon  haTing  been 
merely  military,  commerce  was  an  unknown  field  to  him.  But  bis  good  sense 
enabling  him  to  comprehend  perfectly  whatOTer  is  explained  to  him,  his  agen^  hss 
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been  very  efficacious.  He  has  a  groat  deal  of  foimd  geniiu«,  is  wdl  remarked  bj  the 

King,  and  rising  in  popularity.  He  has  nothing  against  him,  but  tho  suspicion  of 
republican  principles.  I  think  be  will  one  daj  be  of  the  ministrjir.  Wis  foible  is,  a 
OUiine '  appetite  for  popularity  and  fame ;  but  he  win  get  abore  UtoB. 

"The  Count  dc  Vcrgcnnes  is  ill.  The  possibility  of  liis  recovory  rpiider?  it 
dangerous  fur  us  to  express  a  doubt  of  it ;  but  he  is  in  danger.  Ue  is  a  great 
minister  in  European  aflfairs,  but  has  very  imperfect  ideas  of  our  itutitiUioiu,  and 
no  confidence  in  thrai.  His  devotion  to  the  prindplcs  of  inure  deqpotiim,  renders 
him  luuiffectionate  to  our  goTcmments.  But  his  fear  of  England  makes  him  value 
us  as  a  make-weight.  He  is  cool,  re?prvoil  in  political  conversations,  but  free  and 
familiar  on  other  subjects,  and  a  very  attentive,  agreeable  person  to  do  business 
with.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  clearer,  better  organized  head ;  but  age  has 
chiUed  his  heart 

•  »••  »♦•» 

"I  learn  tliat  Mr.  Adams  desires  to  be  recalled,  and  that  Smith'  should  be 
appointed  Charge  dcs  AfHurcs  there.  It  ia  not  for  me  to  decide  whether  any 
diplomatic  eliaracter  ahoidd  be  hept  at  a  court,  which  keeps  none  with  vs.  Ton 
can  Judge  of  Smith's  abilities  by  his  letters.  They  arc  not  of  the  first  order,  but 
they  are  good.  For  his  honesty,  he  is  like  our  frtpnd  Monroe ;  turn  liis  soul  wrong 
pidc  outwards,  an<l  there  is  not  a  speck  on  it.  He  has  one  foible,  an  exce.*<.*ivc 
iutlommabiUty  of  temper,  but  he  iccls  it  when  it  comes  on,  and  has  resolution 
enough  to  suppress  it,  and  to  remain  silent  till  It  passes  oTer." 

Mr.  Jctierson  mentioned  in  this  letter,  that  he  could  not  make 
the  leas^t  use  of  his  fractured  wrist  except  for  writing ;  that  he 
had  great  anxieties  lest  he  never  should  recover  any  considerable 
m  of  it;  tliat  he  should,  by  the  advice  of  his  surgeons,  set  out 
in  a  fortnight  for  the  waters  of  Aiz  in  Provence ;  and  as  in  a 
previous  letter  to  Afonroe,  he  said  he  should  seize  the  occasion 
to  examine  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  and  "  acquire  knowledge  of 
that  species  of  navigation  which  may  he  useful  hereafter,'*  and, 
more  especially,  to  make  a  tour  of  the  ports  concerned  in 
commerce  with  us ;  to  examine,  on  the  spot,  the  defects  of  the 
late  regulations  respecting  our  commerce ;  to  learn  the  fui*ther 
improvements  which  may  be  made  in  it;  and,  on  his  rotnrn,  to 
get  this  business  finished."  He  mentioned  that  he  should  be 
absent  between  two  and  three  months,  but  should  always  be 
where  he  could  he  recalled  to  the  capital  in  ten  days,  should  it 
become  necessary. 

Before  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  the  American  agent 
dispatched  to  Morocco  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  treaty  with 
that  power,  and  active  negotiations  were  thenceforth  entered 
upon  by  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson  to  procure  the  liberation 

1  Bee  aale,  p.  454.  •  Colooel  W.  B.  Snilh,  Vr.  AdUM*i  sMi-fai-toir. 
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of  the  American  captives  in  Algiers.  Jefferson's  correspon- 
dence, at  this  period,  is  full  of  this  suhject ;  and  after  resorting 
to  various  other  unsuccessful  steps,  the  aid  of  the  Mathnrins,  a 
body  of  French  priests  organized  for  such  benevolent  projects, 
was  im  ukrd  to  promote  the  undertaking.  But  no  important 
results  followed. 

Jeffei*son  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Assembly  of 
Notables  on  the  22d  of  February,  and  on  the  27th,  had  an 
audience  from  M.  de  Montmorin,  the  successor  of  De  Vergennes 
in  the  Foreign  Jhireau,  whose  modesty,  simplicity  of  manners, 
and  good  dispositions  towards  the  United  States,  made  a  most 
favorable  impression  on  his  mind. 

He  set  out  on  the  2Sth,  on  Ids  journey  to  the  south  of 
France,  but  before  going,  addressed  this  noticeable  letter  to 
Lafayette  who  was  a  member  of  the  Notables : 

I  wish  you  success  in  jour  meeting.  I  should  form  better  hopes  of  it,  if  it 
were  divided  into  two  IToii?e8  instead  of  spvcn.  Keeping  the  pood  model  of  vout 
neighboring  covuitry  lieforc  your  oye.",  you  may  get  on,  step  by  .«lep,  towards 
a  good  constitution.  Though  that  model  is  not  perfect,  yet,  as  it  would  unite  more 
■uflroges  than  any  new  one  which  could  be  proposed*  it  Is  better  to  msko  that  the 
object.  If  every  advance  is  to  l  e  jmrchaacd  bj  filling  the  royal  cofTors  with  gold, 
it  will  be  gold  well  employed.  Tlio  King,  who  means  bo  well,  should  he  encour- 
aged to  repeat  these  Assemblies.  You  see  how  we  republicans  are  apt  to  preach, 
when  we  get  on  poUtics.   Adieu,  my  dear  friend." 

He  kept  a  jonnial  of  his  progressi  which  is  published  in  both 
editions  of  his  works  ;*  and  the  pocket  acconnt^book,  as  usnal, 
supplies  many  minor  details.  His  route  lay  up  the  Seine 
through  Champagne  and  Burgundy)  and  thence  down  the 
Sa6ne  and  the  Bhone  through  the  Beaujolais,  Dauphin^ 
Orange,  and  Languedoc  to  Aix.  He  travelled  in  his  own  car- 
riage and  with  post  horses.  Eelnctant  to  withdraw  Martha  so 
long  from  her  sdiool,  he  did  not  take  her  with  him.  The  first 
day»  he  passed  through  MIlun  and  reached  Fontainebleau.  He 
paused  here  a  day  to  have  changes  made  m  his  carriage ;  and 
he  inspected  that  famous  palace  from  whose  Yoluptnons  retreats 
Montespan  and  Du  Barry  had  lavished  those  countless  treasures, 
wrung  pitilessly  from  the  toiling  millions,  the  want  of  which 
was  now,  in  the  process  of  a  just  retribution,  hurrying  the 
ancient  monarchy  of  France  to  its  bloody  doom.  He  reached 

*  Bandolph's  edition,  toL  ii.  p.  115 ;  Congress  edition,  vol.  ix.  p.  313. 
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Seus  on  the  2(1  of  March,  and  on  his  route  from  tlieiicc  to  Ver- 
manton,  the  entries  in  his  journal  are  commenced. 

This  cannot  be  republished  here.  Like  his  journal  in  Enir- 
land,  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  practical  descriptions;  but  in 
this  case,  agriculture  and  wiue-makintr,  instead  of  gardening, 
receive  the  principal  Bhare  of  his  attention.  In  regard  to  these, 
his  information  is  extensive,  and  oftentimes  almost  exact  enough 
fur  thft  directions  of  those  about  to  engage,  without  previous 
practice,  in  the  culture  of  vineyards  and  the  production  of  the 
difierent  varieties  of  wine.  Spirited  sketches  of  scenery  occur 
in  the  journal,  but  they  are  brief,  and  are  onh^  intended  to  show 
what  kind  of  a  country,  topographically  speaking,  is  adapted  to 
this  or  that  kind  of  culture. 

lie  arrived  at  Lvons  on  the  11th  of  March,  and  remained 
until  the  loth  ;  and  his  journal  dispatches  the  city  in  four  lines. 
Nismes  was  reached  on  the  10th,  and  four  days  were  spent  here 
in  examining  the  remains  of  limnan  grandeur — the  liaison 
Quarree  (the  plan  of  which  he  had  ])roviously  obtained  and  sent 
to  Virginia  as  a  model  for  itscapitol),  tlie  huge  Doric  circus,  the 
temple  and  fountain  of  Diana,  and  the  various  other  remains  of 
ancient  art.  iSTone  of  these  things  are  mentioned  in  the  journal, 
but  a  letter  from  this  place  to  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Tesse 
(aunt  of  Madame  Lafayette),  shows  that  not  only  here,  but  on 
the  whole  route  from  Paris,  he  had  studied  works  of  art  quite  as 
closely  i\s>  those  matters  which  occu[)ied  his  j<jurnal ;  but  in  the 
latter  he  was,  as  usual,  recording  useful  facts  to  carry  home  to 
his  countrymen.  The  letter  to  the  Countess  is  written  playfully, 
and  in  the  tone  of  high-flown  galhuitry  of  that  day.  The 
familiar  eye  skips  along  this  badinage  for  the  })oint  of  the  letter, 
and  by  and  by  it  comes  !  "  His  journey  has  given  him  leisure 
to  reflect  on  the  A.^srrnhlec  des  JVbtc^les"  The  result  of  these 
reflections  are  thus  given  : 

**  Under  a  good  and  ft  joung  Ung,  as  the  pnaent,  I  think  good  may  be  made 

<^  it.  I  would  have  the  deputies  then,  l»y  all  means,  so  conduct  tIuMii<elTes  aa  to 
encourage  him  to  repeat  the  ealls  of  this  Assembly.  Tlieir  fir^t  «fop  .-fliould  h<^,  to 
get  thenuelTes  diridcd  into  two  chatnbers  Instead  of  seven  ;  the  Xoblcs^c  and  the 
Oonnons  wparately.  The  eecond,  to  persuade  the  King,  instead  of  choosing  the 
depoUes  of  the  Commons  liimaelf,  to  summon  those  diosen'  by  the  people  for  the 
ProTincial  administrations.  The  tliird,  as  the  Xobleasc  is  too  numerous  to  be  all  of 
the  Assonibl^e,  to  obtain  permission  for  that  body  to  choose  its  own  di'pulieg.  Two 
Houses  so  elected  would  contain  a  mass  of  wisdom  which  would  make  the  people 
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happy,  and  the  Kinjj  prcat ;  w  ould  place  him  in  history  where  no  other  act  can 
possibly  place  hiiu.  They  would  thns  pat  theiuM^lrcs  in  the  track  of  the  best  guide 
they  can  foU<»w ;  they  woidd  MHm  or«rUke  it,  beeome  guide  in  tvm,  and  lead 
to  Uie  wholesome  modificationa  waoUng  in  that  model,  asd  Deeemrj  to  oonstitttte 

a  rational  jroTornnu-nt.  Should  they  then  atiemi>;  tnor«>  th;in  tho  estaldirhed  liahita 
of  the  poo{»k'  of  the  ripe  fcr,  they  ntav  !()•»<•  all,  aini  retard  inilffiiiit*  ly  the  ultimate 
object  of  their  aim.  These,  madam,  arc  iiiy  opiuiooa ;  but  I  wi^th  to  know  yours, 
whicli  I  am  rare  will  Iw  better." 

The  aooomplished  Ooontees  was  an  active  politician,  and  a 
fttannch  liberal.  GoTernenr  Morris  more  than  once,  in  his 
diary  kept  in  France^  qpeaks  of  her  reproaching  Mm  for  hia 
^ant  of  repnblicanism.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  a  zealous  friend  and 
admirer  in  her.  Within  twenty-fonr  hours  of  her  receipt  of  the 
above  letter,  we  dare  saj,  its  contents  were  known  to  most  of 
the  patriotic  chiefs  in  the  Aseembl  j  of  Notables. 

Before  leaving  Nismes,  he  fulfilled  an  appointment  with  an 
nnkoown  correspondent,  who  had  announced  that  lie  had  a 
communication  of  importance  to  make.  He  proved  to  be  a 
Brazilian  anxious  to  engage  the  United  States  in  an  attempt  to 
revolutionize  that  country.  Mr.  Jefferson  declined  committing 
himself  to  him.  Those  anxious  to  sec  the  particulars  of  tbcir 
interview,  will  find  them  in  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Jay,  dated  May 
4th. 

He  reached  Aix  on  the  25th  of  March.  The  following 
letter,  written  from  thence  to  his  oldest  daughter,  in  Paris,  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  his  philosophy  of  life : 

To  yUxnu,  Jimtao5. 

kix  la  Pbotctcb,  Xareh  29,  1787. 
I  was  happy,  luy  dear  Patsy,  to  receive,  on  my  arrival  here,  your  letter, 
iufurmiug  lue  of  your  good  health  and  occupatioua.  I  have  not  written  you  sooner 
because  I  have  t>een  afanoat  eomtantly  on  tlie  road.  Hy  Journey  hitberto  baa  been 
a  very  pleasing  one.  Itwas  ondertaken  with  the  hope  that  tlie  mineral  waton  Of 
thin  jilace  might  restore  strength  to  my  wrist.  Other  considerations  also  concurred 
instruction,  amusement,  and  ab.^traction  from  bu.-.incss,  of  which  I  had  too  mucb 
at  Paris.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  employed  in  things  new  and  good,  in 
joor  mnaie  and  drawing.  Ton  know  wliat  have  iMen  mj  fears  for  tma»  Ume  past 
'—that  yon  do  not  employ  yourself  so  closely  as  I  could  wish.   Tou  have  promUed 

me  a  more  a^.^iduous  attention,  and  I  liavc  great  confidence  in  what  you  promise. 
It  is  your  future  happinos-?  which  interests  nie,  and  nothing  can  contribute  more  to 
it  (moral  rectitude  always  excepted)  than  the  contracting  a  habit  of  industry  and 
aoti^ty.  Of  all  the  cankers  of  hnman  kappiness,  none  corrodes  witk  so  rilent,  yet 
so  baneful  a  tooth,  as  indolence.  Body  and  mind  both  nneniployed,  oar  being 
becomes  a  burthen,  and  every  object  about  us  loathsooMi  OTen  the  dearest.  Idle- 
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nen  begets  ennui,  cntiui  the  hypochondria,  and  that  a  diseased  body.  No  laborionf 
penoa  vae  ever  jret  hysterical.  Exercise  and  application  produce  order  in  our 
tSbirSf  health  of  body,  oheerfnlnen  of  mind,  end  these  make  «e  predoua  to  our 
friends.  It  is  while  we  are  yovng  that  the  habit  of  Industry  is  formed.  If  not 
then,  it  nevor  is  afterwards.  The  fortuuc  of  our  lircs,  therefors,  depends  on 
employing  well  the  short  period  of  youth.  If  at  any  moment,  my  dear,  you  catch 
yourself  in  idleness,  start  from  it  as  you  would  from  the  precipice  of  a  gulf.  Tou 
are  not,  however,  to  eonalder  yonrself  as  unemployed  while  tailing  exercise.  That 
is  neeessary  for  yoar  health,  and  health  is  the  first  of  all  oljeets.  For  this  reason, 
if  TOU  leave  yonr  danciagHnaster  for  the  sunmer,  you  must  incresse  your  other 
exercise. 

I  do  not  like  your  saying  that  you  are  unable  to  read  the  ancient  prim  of  your 
Uvy,  but  with  the  aid  of  your  master.  We  are  always  equal  to  what  we  undertake 
with  resolution.  A  little  degree  of  this  will  enable  you  to  decipher  your  Llvy.  If 

you  always  lean  on  your  master,  yon  will  never  be  able  to  proceed  without  him. 
It  is  a  part  of  tlio  American  character  to  oon.«idor  nothin^r  dpspornto — to  sur- 
mount every  dithcuUy  by  resolution  and  contrivance  In  Europe  there  are  shops 
for  every  want:  its  Inhabitants  thmfore  have  no  Iden  thai  their  wants  can  be 
fhmlshed  otherwise.  Remote  from  all  other  aid,  we  are  obliged  to  invent  and  to 
execute ;  to  find  means  within  ourselves,  and  not  to  lean  on  others.  Consider, 
therefoH',  the  conquering  your  Livy  as  an  exercise  in  the  habit  of  fsunnountin"' 
difficulties ;  a  habit  which  will  be  necessary  to  you  in  the  country  where  you  are  to 
live,  and  without  which  you  will  be  thought  a  very  helpless  animal,  and  less 
esteenrnd.  Mude,  drawing,  books,  Invention,  and  noelse,  will  be  so  many 
resources  to  you  against  ennui.  But  there  arc  others  which,  to  this  o]:^ct,  add 
that  of  utility.  These  are  the  noodle  and  domontio  economy.  The  latter  you  can- 
not learn  here,  but  the  former  you  may.  In  the  country  life  of  America  there  are 
many  moments  when  a  wmnaa  can  have  recourse  to  nothing  but  her  needle  for 
employment.  In  a  dull  company  and  In  dnU  weather,  for  instance.  It  is  ill  manners 
to  read ;  it  is  ill  manners  to  leave  them ;  no  card-playing  there  among  genteel 
people — that  is  abandoned  to  blackguards.  The  needle  is  then  a  valuable  resource. 
Besides,  without  knowing  how  to  use  it  herself^  how  can  the  mistress  of  a  family 
direct  Uie  worics  of  her  servants  f 

Tou  ask  mo  to  write  yon  long  letters.  I  will  do  it,  my  dear,  on  conation  you 
will  read  them  from  time  to  time,  and  practice  what  they  will  inculcate.  Their 
precepts  will  be  dictated  by  experience,  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  .-situation  in 
which  you  will  be  placed,  and  by  the  fondest  love  for  you.  This  it  is  which  makes 
me  widi  to  see  yon  more  qualified  than  common.  My  expectations  from  yon  are 
high— yet  not  higher  than  you  may  attain.  Industry  and  resolution  are  all  that  are 
wanting.  Nobody  in  this  world  can  make  me  ."o  happy,  or  so  miserable,  as  you. 
Retirement  from  public  life  will  ere  long  become  necessary  for  me.  To  your  sister 
and  yourself  I  look  to  render  the  evening  of  my  life  serene  and  contented.  Its 
morning  has  been  clouded  by  loss  after  loss,  till  I  have  nothing  left  but  you.  I  do 
not  doubt  either  your  afliection  or  disporiUons.  But  great  exertions  are  neoes* 
sary,  and  you  have  little  time  left  to  make  them.  Be  industrious,  then,  my  de.tr 
child.  Think  nothing  unsurmountable  by  resolution  and  application,  and  you  will 
be  all  that  I  wish  you  to  be. 

Tou  ask  me  If  It  is  my  desire  that  you  should  ^e  at  the  Abbess's  table  t  It 
is.  Propose  It  as  such  to  Madame  do  Franlelnheim,  with  my  respeetAd  eompll> 
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ments  and  tliank^  for  lier  caro  of  rou.  Continue  tO  lOTtt  1116  with  all  the  waflBtb 
with  which  jou  are  beloved  by,  my  dear  Fats;, 

Yours  affectionatelj, 

Th.  JaffEMW. 

This  is,  certainl}',  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept, 
on  the  subject  of  industry,  to  a  girl  of  fifteen,  advanced  enough 
to  be  reading  Livy,  and  occupied  in  a  number  of  other  studies. 
But  Martha  had  a  joyous,  serene,  contented  disposition — taking 
the  world  easily ;  and  it  was  rather  this  easiness  of  temper  than 
any  actual  symptoms  of  indolence,  which  alarmed  a  parent  so 
easilv  alarmed,  and  so  exactins:  on  that  head.  He  undoubtedly 
made  an  effort  to  produce  a  deep  and  a  lasting  impression  on 
her  mind  in  regard  to  a  virtue  ranked  so  highly  by  him — and 
he  fully  succeeded.  In  this  she  became  a  complete  reflectioa 
of  himself.' 

Mr.  Jefferson  soon  became  satisfied  that  the  watei*s  of  Aix 
were  of  no  benefit  to  him,  and  he  accordingly  abridged  his  stay 
there^  lie  remained  several  days  at  Marseilles,  prosecuting 
commercial  and  several  other  inquiries,  but  failing  to  ascertain 
satisfactorily  whether  the  difference  in  American  and  Piedmont 
rice  consisted  in  the  species  or  the  method  of  cleaning,  he 
determined  to  visit  the  rice  fields  of  the  latter  to  settle  the 
question.  He  reached  Toulon  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  the  next 
day  again  wrote  his  daughter : 

To  Mahtba  JsrvKBSOV. 

My  dkar  I'ATst : 

I  reodved  yesterday  at  KaneOIes  your  letter  of  Ibreb  26tli ;  and  I  reedred 
it  with  pleasure,  because  it  announced  to  me  that  yon  were  welL  Experience 

^  The  peri^ou  who  farnidhed  ua  the  above  letter— nearly  related  to  the  parties,  and 
entirely  familiar  with  them  penM»att7--ealtJoIned  the  feliowinK  notti  which  the  writer 
mut  ezouae  us  for  copying : 

"  The  constant  solicitude,  the  sleepless  Tigflance,  and  indefhttgable  asridolty  mani- 
fested by  him  on  this  point,  were  crowne'l  with  thoir  just  reward.  In  this  featiirf  of 
character,  ns  in  m:vny  others,  her*  bt^camc  but  a  bcautifal  reflection  of  hii  own — a 
dagueriLot .  pi-  uf  tli.  liii.  >t^uii|).  la  thinking  of  him  under  this  aspect,  the  coiivu  tion 
has  often  ari.-»cu,  that  never,  iu  any  siuirle  iu.-4taDce,  under  any  circumstance-*  however  for« 
tnitous  (since  early  maobood  at  least),  can  he  have  willingly  '  wasted  hf:i  time.'  even  to 
the  extent  qf  one  nunvte,  I  feel  ssjre  that  this  n«Ter  can  liavc  liappened ;  that,  when  in 
health,  be  nerer  can  liaTe  been  fer  an  instant  *  lisQeeB,'  nerer  In  the  mood  of  *  wUttag 
away  time.' 

**8ach  i^  my  conviction  as  to  him;  and  the  same  conviction  exists  as  to  her.  She  was 
always  employed  when  her  time  was  at  her  own  di!»po<al.  H.ul  her  -lav  been  210  hours 
lonpr  in<«t**ad  of  2i,  not  a  minute  of  it  would  havo  '  bung  heavy '  on  Vht  hands.  She 
would  have  h.id  occupation  for  them  all — a  part  of  thi-i  occunation  (in  conformity  with  hij 
scheme  of  life)  conautinc  iu  the  exercise  of  the  affections,  domestic  and  social ;  in  recre> 
attona  of  the  refining  and  purifying  kind,  and  in  bodily  esBsreile." 
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learns  us  to  bo  always  anxious  about  the  health  of  those  whom  we  lovo.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  write  to  you  so  often  us  I  (.-xpecied,  because  I  am  generally  ou  the 
road ;  and  wh«&  I  stop  anywhere,  I  am  occupied  in  seeing  what  is  to  be  seen.  It 
will  be  some  time  bow,  perlMps  three  weeiu,  before  I  shall  be  able  to  write  yon 
again.  Bat  this  need  not  slacken  your  writing  to  me,  because  you  havo  Idsore, 
and  your  lettors  come  regularly  to  mo.  I  have  received  letters  which  inform  me 
that  our  dear  I'olly  '  will  certainly  come  to  us  this  summer.  By  the  time  I  return, 
il  win  be  time  to  expect  her.  When  she  arrives,  she  will  become  a  precious  charge 
on  your  hands.  The  differenee  of  yonr  age,  and  your  eommon  loss  of  a  mother, 
will  imt  that  office  on  you.  Teach  her,  above  all  things,  to  be  good — ^because 
without  that,  wc  can  neither  be  valued  by  others,  nor  set  anv  value  on  ourselves. 
Teach  her  to  be  always  true;  no  vice  is  so  mean  as  the  want  of  truth,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  useless.  Teach  her  nerer  to  be  angry :  anger  only  aervee  to  tOfaiMit 
onrselTes,  to  ffivert  otbera,  and  alienate  their  eeteem.  And  teadi  ber  indoatry  and 
application  to  oaeful  pursuits.  I  will  venture  to  assure  you,  that  if  you  uiculcate 
this  in  her  mind,  you  will  make  her  a  happy  being  in  herself,  a  most  inestimable 
friend  to  you,  and  precious  to  ail  the  world.  In  teaching  her  these  dispositions  of 
ndad,  yon  will  be  more  fixed  In  fhem  yonrsdf,  and  render  yonraelf  dear  to  all  your 
aoqnalntanees.  Practice  them,  then,  my  dear,  without  eeadng.  If  ever  you  find 
yourself  in  difficulty,  and  doubt  how  to  extricate  yourself,  do  what  is  right,  and 
you  will  find  il  the  easiest  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty.  Do  it  for  the  addi- 
tional tnciiemeut  of  increasing  the  happiness  of  him  who  loves  you  infinitely,  and 
who  is,  my  dear  Ffttay, 

Toura  ailbcUonately, 

Th.  lamasov. 

He  arrived  at  Nice  on  the  9th  of  April.  From  this  place 
(April  11th)  he  wrote  General  Lafayette  : 

•*In  the  great  cities  I  go  to  see,  what  travellers  think  alone  worthy  of  being 
seen;  but  I  make  a  job  of  it,  and  generally  gulp  it  all  down  in  a  day.  On  the 
otbur  hand,  I  am  never  satiated  with  rambling  through  the  fields  and  farms, 
ezamitUng  the  edture  and  eultirators,  with  a  degree  of  eurlorf^  which  makes 
aome  take  me  to  be  a  fool,  and  others  to  be  much  wiser  than  I  am.** 

After  comparing  (in  the  same  letter)  the  agriculturjil  condi- 
tion of  some  of  tlie  provinces  which  lie  liad  passed,  with  each 
other  and  with  England— complaining  that  the  French  hiws  did 
not  allow  leases  long  enough  fur  the  benefit  of  both  the  landlord 
and  tenant,  he  nttered  the  following  noble  sentences : 

•'From  tho  fir?t  olive  fields  of  Pierrelatte,  to  the  orangeries  of  Ilierea,  has  been 
continued  rapture  to  me.  I  have  often  wished  for  you.  I  think  you  have  not 
made  thia  journey.  It  ia  a  pleaaore  you  huTo  to  eome,  and  an  Improvement  to  be 
added  to  the  many  you  haTo  already  made.  It  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  you,  to 

know,  from  your  own  in.apection,  the  condition  of  all  the  provinces  of  your  own 
country,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  them  at  some  future  day,  to  be  known  to  you. 

*  Vary,  Ur,  Jeflhrson'a  youngest  daughter. 
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This  ii^  perhape,  tbtt  onlj  moment  of  ycm  Kfe  in  which  yon  e*n  Mqnlre  that  know* 

Icdgo.  And  to  do  it  most  cfroctuully,  you  must  be  absolutely  incognito,  you  most 
fcrrot  the  people  out  of  their  hovels  as  I  have  done,  look  into  their  kettles,  eat  their 
bread,  loll  on  their  beds  under  pretence  of  resting  yourself,  but  in  fact,  to  find  if 
thcj  arc  sof^  You  will  feel  a  sublime  pleasure  in  the  course  of  this  inrestigation, 
and  a  snblimer  one  hereafter,  when  yon  shall  b«  aUo  to  apply  yonr  knowledge  to 
the  soflening  of  their  beds,  or  the  throwing  %  morsel  of  neat  into  their  kettle 
of  TegeUbles." 

Leaving  Nice  on  the  13th,  he  proceeded  to  Coni  on  mules, 
the  f?no\vs  on  the  mountains  not  yet  permitting  tlic  passage  of 
carriages,  lie  liad  expected  to  reach  the  country  furnishing 
the  "  l*ic(hnont  rice"  of  commerce,  immediately  after  crossing 
the  Alps,  but  fuund  that  it  was  cultivated  no  nearer  than  Ver- 
celli  and  Novarra,  a  good  portion  of  the  way  to  Milan.  Ue 
reached  Turin  on  the  IGth,  and  Yercelli  on  the  20th.  lie  soon 
ascertained  that  the  machines  used  here  in  cleaning  rice  were 
the  same  with  the  American  ones — that  the  breaking  of  the 
Carolina  rice  was  owing  to  its  inferior  quality.  Tiie  Govern- 
ment of  Turin,  aware  of  the  superiority  of  its  variety,  even 
over  those  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
rough  rice,  as  Mr.  Jeliersun  was  informed,  under  ])ain  of  death. 
He  seems  to  have  reirardcd  this  a  state  of  thini,^s  whore  smusr- 
gling  was  justiOable,  so  he  crammed  his  coat  and  snrtout  pockets 
with  the  precious  product,  and  also,  though  very  doubtful  of 
ever  seeing  any  return  for  his  money,  hired  a  muleteer  to  run  a 
couple  of  sacks  across  the  Apennines  to  Genoa — his  object 
being,  of  course,  to  send  the  seed  to  the  rice-producing  regions 
of  the  United  States.' 

He  was  at  Milan  on  the  20th,  Pavia  on  the  23d,  Genoa  on 
the  25tli,  and  back  again  at  Nice  May  1st — so  that  he  was  a 
little  over  three  weeks  in  Italy.  His  jomiial  there  contains 
the  usual  minute  practical  details,  and  little  besides.  He  thus, 
a  few  months  afterwards,'  spoke  of  this  trip  to  Mr.  Wyihe: 

**  My  time  allowed  me  to  go  no  further  than  Turin,  Milan,  and  Genoa :  oooie* 
qnently,  I  5Cfirccly  pot  into  classical  ground.  I  took  with  me  some  of  the  writings, 
in  whicli  endeavors  hiive  been  iiiiido  to  investigate  the  passage  of  Auniluil  over  the 
Alps,  and  van  just  able  to  satisfj  myself,  from  a  view  of  the  country,  that  the 
descriptions  giren  of  his  march  are  not  snlBdently  parUenlar,  to  enable  nt  at  this 
day,  even  to  gness  at  his  traek  aeroes  the  Alpe.  In  Architecture,  f  »«»«»>g^ 
sonlptore,  I  found  much  amneement :  but  mora  than  all,  in  their  agricoltnre,  many 

*  Letter  to  Bdmid  Bnttedge,  July  U,  1787.  *  September  16th. 
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objects  of  which  might  be  adopted  with  us  to  great  adrautage.  I  am  persuaded, 
tiiere  are  many  parts  of  our  loww  eoontry  wbere  the  olive  tree  might  be  ndaed, 
which  ia  aaniredlj  the  richest  gift  of  heaTen.   I  can  scarcely  except  bread.  I  see 

this  tree  supporting  thousands  anionj^  the  Alps,  whore  there  is  not  soil  enough  to 
make  broad  f  ur  a  single  familj.  The  caper,  too,  might  be  cultivated  with  ua.  The 

fig  we  do  raise." 

And  he  added  this  yery  xnemmble  opinion,  as  the  result  of 
his  investigations,  in  regard  to  making  the  grape  a  staple  of 
national  industry : 

**  I  do  not  speak  of  the  rine,  because  it  is  the  parent  of  miserj.  Tliose  who  cul 
tivate  it  art>  always  poor,  und  he  who  would  employ  himself  with  u?,  in  the  culture 
of  corn,  cotton,  etc.,  can  procure,  in  exchange  for  them,  much  more  wine,  and 
better,  than  he  could  r^c  by  its  direct  ealfenre." 

In  the  principal  Italian,  as  in  the  French  towns,  Hr.  Jeffer- 
son was  received  with  marked  attention  by  the  officials  and  pro- 
minent inhabitants.  Here,  too,  he  conferred  with  the  leading 
merchants  in  regard  to  the  best  steps  for  increasing  their  com- 
merce with  the  United  States.  He  satisfied  himself  that  this 
part  of  Italy  might  be  supplied  with  American  whale-oil ;  and 
he  put  matters  in  train  to  induce  the  Italian  merchants  to  pur- 
chase their  tobacco  directly  from  the  United  States,  instead,  as 
hitherto,  from  England. 

Some  letters  to  Hartha  describe  his  further  progress,  and 
give  oilier  particulan : 

To  Masnu  Jkivkmov. 

MiRSKiLua,  May  5, 1787. 

Kt  dxar  Patst  : 

I  pot  back  to  Aix  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  found  there  your  letter  of 
tiie  Uth  of  April — from  which  I  presume  you  to  be  well,  though  you  do  not  snj  SO. 
In  order  to  exercise  your  geography,  I  will  give  you  a  detail  of  my  journey.  You 
most  therefore  take  yom  nap  and  traoe  oat  the  following  pUeee :  I^on,  Lyons, 
Pont  St  E!»prit,  Nismes,  Arle.s,  St.  Keirii>,  Aix,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  Hlerea,  Frejus, 
Antibcs,  N'ice,  Col  de  Tende,  Coni,  Turin,  Vcrcelli,  Milan,  Pavi.i,  Tortona,  Xori, 
Genoa,  hy  sea  to  Albenga,  by  Imid  to  Monaco,  Nice,  Antibes,  J>cju<,  Mri^nolles, 
Aix  and  Marseilles.  The  day  after  to-morrow,  I  set  out  hence  for  Aix,  Avignon, 
Pont  da  Oard,  Nlsmes,  Montp^or,  Narbonne,  along  the  canal  of  Languedoc  to 
Toulouse,  Ilordeaux,  Rochcfort,  Rochelle,  Nantes,  I/<  >ri(  iit,  Nantes,  Tours,  Orldans, 
and  Paris — where  I  .shall  arrive  about  the  middle  of  June,  after  having  tnToUed 
something  upwards  of  a  thousan<l  leagues. 

From  Genoa  to  Aix  was  very  fatiguing,  the  first  two  days  having  been  at  aea* 
and  mortally  alok— two  more  clamb«ring  the  dllBi  of  the  Apennines,  sometlmea  on 
foot,  aometimoi  on  a  mule,  according  as  the  path  was  more  or  less  difficult-Hiad 
two  otheri  tntTeUiag  through  the  night  as  well  as  day  without  sleep.  I  am  not  yet 
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rested,  and  shall  thoreforo  shortly  pre  you  rest  by  closing  my  letter,  after  men- 
tioniug  that  I  have  received  a  letter  from  your  sister,  which,  though  a  jear  old, 
gave  me  great  pleasure.  I  inclose  it  for  your  perusal,  as  I  Ihlnk  it  will  be  pteulDg 
to  you  also.  But  tako  otra  of  it,  and  return  it  to  me  when  I  shall  get  back  to 
Fkria,  for  trifling  as  it  seems,  it  is  precious  to  me. 

When  I  left  Pari?,  I  wrote  to  London  to  desire  that  your  harp^^ii-hord  might  be 
sent  duriug  the  mouths  of  April  and  Maj,  so  that  I  am  in  hoiH.s  it  will  arrire  a 
little  before  I  diall,  and  give  me  an  opportimitj  of  judging  whether  you  haTe  got 
the  better  of  that  want  of  industry  whidi  I  began  to  fear  would  be  the  rock  on 
which  you  would  split.  Determine  never  to  be  idle.  Ko  person  will  hare  occasion 
to  complain  of  the  want  of  time  who  never  loses  any.  It  is  wonderful  how  much 
may  be  douc  if  wc  arc  always  doing.  And  that  you  may  be  always  doing  good, 
ny  dear,  Is  the  ardent  prayer  of 

Tours  affiKtlonately, 

Tfl.  Javrasox. 


To  Uiami  Jsmasox. 

I  write  you,  my  dear  Patsy,  from  the  canal  of  LanguoJoo,  on  which  I  am  at 
present  sailing,  a<  T  have  boon  forawoi^k  p:i«t — cloudless  skies  abovi:*,  litnpiJ  waters 
below,  and  on  each  hand,  a  row  of  nightingales  in  full  chorus.  This  delightl'ul  bird 
had  given  mc  a  rich  treat  before,  at  the  fountain  of  Yaucluse.  After  visiting  the 
tomb  of  Laura,  at  Avignon,  I  went  to  see  this  fountdn— a  noble  one  of  itself,  and 
rendered  forever  famous  by  the  songs  of  Petrarch,  who  lived  near  It.  I  arrived 
there  somewhat  fatigin  d,  and  sat  down  by  the  fount ;i in  to  repo«o  myself.  It 
gushes,  of  the  size  of  a  river,  from  a  secluded  valley  of  the  mountain,  the  ruins  of 
Petrarch's  chateau  being  perched  on  a  rock  two  hundred  feet  perpendicular  above. 
To  add  to  the  endiantment  of  the  soene,  every  tree  and  bush  was  filled  with  night- 
ingales in  full  song.  I  think  you  told  mc  that  yon  had  not  yet  noticed  this  bird. 
A.s  you  have  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  Convent,  there  might  be  nightingales  in 
them,  and  this  is  the  season  of  their  song.  Endeavor,  my  dear,  to  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  the  music  of  this  bird,  that  when  you  return  to  your  own  country 
yon  may  be  able  to  estimate  Its  merit  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  mooking-blrd. 
The  latter  has  the  advantage  of  singing  through  a  great  part  of  the  year,  wheieeS 
the  nightingale  .sings  but  ai>out  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  spring,  and  a  Still  shorter 

term,  and  «if!i  a  more  feeble  voice,  in  the  fall. 

I  cx[>cct  to  be  at  Paris  about  the  middle  of  next  month.  By  that  time  wc  may 
begin  to  expect  our  dear  Polly.  It  will  be  a  circumstance  of  inexpressible  comfort 
to  mc  to  have  you  both  with  mc  once  more.  The  object  most  interesting  to  me 
for  the  residue  of  niy  life,  will  be  to  see  yon  both  developing  daily  those  principles 
of  virtue  and  goodness  which  will  make  you  valuable  to  others  and  happy  in  your- 
selves, and  acquiring  those  talents  and  that  degree  of  science  which  will  guard  you 
at  all  times  .against  ennui,  the  most  dangerous  poison  of  life.  A  mind  always 
employed  is  always  happy.  This  is  the  true  secret,  the  grand  red|>e,  for  felicity. 
Tlie  idle  are  the  only  wretched.  In  a  worhl  which  furnishes  so  many  employments 
which  are  u-cfid,  and  so  many  which  are  aniusiiig,  it  is  our  own  fault  if  wc  ever 
know  what  ennui  is,  or  if  we  are  ever  driven  to  the  miserable  resource  of  gaming, 
which  corrupts  our  dispodtloos,  and  teaehea  us  a  habit  of  hostility  against  aS  man- 
kind. 
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We  are  now  entering  the  port  of  Toulouse,  where  I  quit  my  bark,  and  of  course 
mnst  concltidc  my  letter.  Be  good  and  be  indostriooa,  Mid  jou  will  be  what  I  shall 
most  loTc  in  the  world.   Adieu,  my  dear  child. 

Tovn  iflbotionately, 

Tb.  Jnvnaov. 

Tlie  following  is  the  conclusion  of  a  liitlierto  nnpublislied 
letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  ^Ir.  Eppes,  dated  Bordeaux,  May 
26,  accompauyiug  a  present  of  wine : 

•  •  •  **]faeh  hurried  by  my  departure  hence,  I  eennot  enter  into  detdb 
of  news,  etc.  I  moat  beg  you,  howoYer,  to  delirer  my  lore  to  Jack,'  to  tell  him  that 

his  letter  which  lii>  wrote  near  a  year  ago,  came  to  my  hands  ?>nt  a  fow  days  ago  at 
Marseilles,  ami  tliat  it  shall  ho  among  tlie  first  I  answer  on  my  arrival  at  Paris, 
which  will  not  be  till  the  middle  of  next  mouth.  lie  will  have  more  claims  to  every 
serrioe  of  mine  than  I  can  poiribly  find  opportnnitiea  of  rendering  them.  Becall 
me  to  the  afTcctionate  remembrance  of  Mrs.  Eppea  and  the  family.  I  .^ay  nothing 
of  my  dear  Poll,  hoping  fhc  i.-j  on  lior  pasfa^e,  yet  fearing  to  think  of  it.  Adieu, 
my  dear  sir,  and  be  aasared  of  the  warmest  esteem  of  your  affectionate  frieud  and 
servant." 


To  Martha  JmxASOii. 
(Ixinet.) 

Nabtu,  June  1, 1787. 

•  ••••  •  »  •«*• 

I  forgot,  in  my  last  letter,  to  desire  yon  to  learn  all  your  old  tun»vi  over 
again  perfectly,  that  I  may  hear  them  on  your  harpsichord,  on  it-  arrival.  I  have 
no  news  of  it,  however,  eince  I  left  Pari?,  though  I  presmue  it  will  arrive 
immediately,  as  I  hare  ordered.  Learn  some  slow  moTementa  of  simple  melody,  for 
the  Celestini  atop^  as  it  suite  such  only.  I  am  just  setting  out  for  L^Orient,  end 
•hall  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  at  Paris  about  the  ISth  or  ISth  of  thb 
month,  and  assuring  yon  in  person  of  the  sincere  love  of 

Yours  affectionately, 

Tb.  JmsMMMT. 

Tlie  passage  iu  the  letter  of  May  5th,  about  returning  to  liim 
the  precious  "  few  words  of  child's  scrawl,  written  by  the  little 
"Polly"  (or  Mary),  calls  to  mind  the  drawer  of  mementos, 
*•  covered  with  fond  words  of  endeameut,"  found  in  Mr.  Jeffer^ 
son's  cabinet  after  his  death  I 

We  are  also  reminded  of  a  mannscript '  letter,  forgotten  by 
ns  in  passing  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Eppee  (with  whom 

»  .Tolin  W.  Eppt's,  the  future  hu.-liaml  of  Mary  or  Maria  Jefforson,  the  ''dear  Poll" 
of  thi^  lottt  r. 

*  We  have  not  supposed  it  neceagary  to  continue  to  repeat  to  the  render  with  eaoli  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  letters  to  his  daughtera  Ud  flunil^,  that  they  arc  from  munuscripts,  not 
beretofore  poblislied,  and  placed  in  our  passesaimi  by  Mr.  Jeflkrson's  grandchildreB 
The  remark  applies  to  this  entire  class  of  letters. 
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"  Polly"  liad  been  left)  written  tlie  year  before  (July  22a,  ITSG), 
from  which  we  will  now  clip  but  tlie  foUowini;  ])assage,  to  show 
the  yearuini;  of  the  father's  heart  for  his  absent  child.  lie  said  : 
*'Your  lettei*s  of  April  11th,  and  Mr.  Lewis's  of  March  14th, 
came  to  hand  the  29th  of  June.  I  perceive  they  were  to  have 
come  by  Colonel  Le  Maire,  but  I  hear  nothing  of  his  arrival.  1 
had  fondly  flattered  myself  to  receive  my  dear  Polly  with  him, 
an  idea  which  I  cannot  relinquish  whatever  be  the  difficulties." 

We  might  as  well  here  include  another  letter  to  Martha, 
exceedingly  characteristic  in  its  contents,  written  four  days  after 
his  return  to  Paris : 

To  Xabtba  JDiraoii. 

I  Bond  TOii,  my  dear  Put'^y,  tlio  1')  livrcs  yon  desired.  You  propoftp  thi.'?  to 
me  as  an  anticipaiion  of  live  weeks'  allowaoce  ;  but  do  you  not  see,  uiy  dear,  how 
Imprudent  it  b  to  Uj  out  in  one  moment  wlwt  eboold  accommodate  you  for  five 
weeluf — ^tlmt  this  is  a  deportttra  from  tlmt  nde  which  I  wiih  to  see  yoa  goTomed 
by,  thro*  your  whole  life,  of  never  buying  anything  which  yoa  haTe  not  money  in 
Tour  pocket  to  pay  for  ?  Be  assured  that  it  pircs  much  more  pain  to  the  mind  to 
be  in  debt,  than  to  do  without  any  article  whatever  which  wc  may  seem  to  want. 
The  pnrdhaae  yon  haTO  made  ie  one  of  thoie  I  «m  alwaye  reedy  to  make  for  yon, 
becftuae  it  ia  my  iriah  to  aee  you  dreaaed  always  deaaly  and  «  BtUe  more  than 
decently.  But  apjily  to  me  first  for  the  money  before  you  make  a  purchase,  were 
it  oulv  to  avoid  broakinir  tliro'  vour  rule.  Learn  voursolf  the  habit  of  adherinsr 
rigorously  to  the  rules  you  lay  down  for  yourself.  I  will  come  for  you  about  eleven 
o'clock  on  Saturday.  Hurry  the  making  your  gown,  and  alao  yow  reding-cote. 
Ton  wiU  go  with  me  aomo  daj  next  week  to  ^e  at  the  If arqais  KyetteV  Adien 
my  dear  daughter. 

Toura  affectionatelyi 

Ta.  JmrvsMoir. 

It  may  be  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  aim  of  this 
letter  (like  that  of  a  former  one)  was  to  impreea  a  rule.  He 
knew  the  vigoroiiB  and  eensible,  bat  at  the  same  time,  ductile 
mind  to  which  he  was  addressing  himself.  lie  knew  the  quiet, 
reasoning  Martha  would  weigh  well  liis  words  both  for  Uiem- 
selye?,  and  because  they  were  his.  It  was  his  practice,  as  we 
hare  just  seen,  to  make  a  particular  and  earnest  appeal  to  her 
where  he  feared  her  easy  disposition,  not  prone  to  "  borrow 
trouble,"  might  lead,  or  was  leading  her  into  careless  habits. 
After  that  earnest  appeal,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  subsequent 
finishing  blows,  the  work  was  done,  and  forever.  Herein 
Martha  resembled  her  father  when  he  was  at  the  same  age. 
The  mind  seemed  as  impressible  as  the  heated  wax,  yet  Uio 
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nnderetanding  must  be  convinced  to  make  any  pennanent 
Impression.  That  done,  the  wax  took  the  form  of  the  Beal,  and 
held  it  sharp  and  clear  over  after.  Wax  does  not,  however, 
fiirni.^h  us  a  proper  illustration;  neither  would  rock  nor  iron. 
Wax  is  too  easily  re-molten  and  re-impressed — iron  and  granite 
too  rough  and  rigid.  Martha,  like  her  father,  had  not  a  phara- 
saical  feature.  She  did  not  carry  her  virtncs  catalogued  on  her 
fWmt,  nor  was  she  given  to  returning  thanks  in  public  or 
private  for  not  being  as  other  people.  Hers  was  one  of  those 
sweet,  gentle,  and  thoroughly  womanly  natures  every  day 
met  with — seemingly  too  pliant  and  unseliish  to  entertain  a 
feeling  that  would  contravene  another's — and  actually  ready  to 
gratify  others  by  yielding  everything  immaterial ;  yet  when  a 
principle,  or  an  established  maxim  of  conduct  became  involved, 
nnobtrusively  exhibitiug  impressiom  as  clear  as  those  marked 
on  the  wax,  and  more  ineffaceable  than  those  wrought  in  the 
granite  or  iron.  Granite  and  iron  may  be  shattered  by  over- 
whelming force.  The  calm  resolve  of  a  gentle,  virtuous,  and 
truly  elevated  mind,  no  force  on  earth  can  bend  or  shatter. 

We  turn  to  the  never-failing  pocket  accoontrbook,  and  we 
find  the  identical  entry  of  the  *^  fifteen  livres,"  named  in  the 
letter  of  June  14tli.  Twelve  days  after  comes  the  entry  of  the 
liberal  sum  paid  for  the  "reding^ote."  Banning  our  eye 
backward  and  forward,  there  is  scarcely  a  page  whidi  does  not 
contain  from  two  or  three  to  a  half  a  docen  records  of  sums  paid 
for  necessaries  or  luxuries  (some  of  the  last  elegant)  '^for 
Patsy."  When  little  Folly"  arrived,  these  thicken.  The 
first  teachers  in  Paris  attended  them  in  certain  branches, 
besides  their  regular  attendance  at  vastly  the  most  expensive 
boarding-school  at  Paris.  Mr.  Jeflforson's  liberality  to  his 
daughters,  in  money  matters,  would  have  .been  censnrable  in  a 
man  of  narrow  means.  But  none  the  less  were  they  taught 
such  lessons  as  those  contained  in  the  letter  of  June  14th : 

Soon  after  Hr.  Jefierson's  return  to  the  capital,  he  thus  (in  a 
dispatch  to  Mr.  Jay,  June  31st)  mentions  the  political  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  alienee : 

"  The  now  riccf  -.^ions  to  the  ministry  are  valued  here.  Good  is  hoped  from  tlie 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  who  succeeds  tlie  Count  de  Ycrgennes  as  Cluf  d  t 
CotueU  tb  Fintuue,  Uonalettr  de  TlUedeidl,  the  Coiitroller>Qeik«n],  hu  been 
ftpproTed  by  tb«  public  in  tb«  <^eM  be  hM  heretofore  exereiaed*  The  Duke  de 
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Nlvenioit,  c«Ued  to  the  Council,  is  reckoned  a  good  and  ebto  man;  and  Mooritar  da 
Ifdeaherbce,  called  also  to  the  Conndl,  Is  nnqnestionably  the  first  character  in  the 

kingdom,  for  integrity,  patriotism,  knowledge,  and  experience  la  bnainesSt  TherS 
is  a  fear  thai  the  Mardchal  de  Castries  Is  disposed  to  reUre.*' 

Some  further  sketcHes  are  fumkliecl '  to  a  private  eorrofipon- 
dent,  Hr.  Madieon : 

"The  late  changes  in  the  niiiii>try  here,  excite  considerable  hopes.  I  think  we 
gain  in  them  all.  I  am  particularly  happy  at  the  reentry  of  Malesherbcs  into  (ho 
CounciL  His  knowledge  and  integrity  render  bis  value  inappreciable,  and  the 
greater  to  me,  becanse  while  he  had  no  views  of  office,  we  had  established  together 
the  most  nnreserred  intimacy.  So  for,  too,  I  am  jtleased  with  Montmorin.  ffis 
honesty  proceeds  from  the  heart  ns  well  aa  the  head,  and  therefore  may  be  more 
surely  counted  on.  The  King  loves  busines.^,  economy,  order,  and  justice,  and 
wi^hci  sincerely  the  good  of  his  people;  but  he  is  irascible,  rude,  very  limited 
in  his  imderstanding,  and  religious  bordering  on  bigotry.  He  lias  no  mistress^ 
loves  his  queen,  and  is  too  much  governed  by  her.  8lie  Is  ci4iricioas  like  her 
brother,  and  governed  by  him  ;  devoted  to  pleasure  and  expense ;  and  not  remark- 
able for  any  other  vices  or  virtues.  Vnluipjiily  the  King  shows  a  propensity  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.  That  for  driuk  htm  increased  lately,  or,  at  least,  it  baa 
become  more  known.** 

The  American  Minister  immediately  set  himself  to  vrork, 
with  tlie  new  cabinet,  to  produce  tlie  meliorations  in  or  addi- 
tions to  the  Order  of  Bemis,  of  which  his  recent  journey  had 
suggested  the  propriety.  These  included  a  considerable  list  of 
American  imports  which  he  claimed  could  be  properly'  made 
free,  or  placed  at  lower  rates  of  duty,  and  also  regulations  which 
would  preyent  future  evasions  on  the  part  of  the  Farmen- 
General.' 

Seyeral  interesting  letters,  answers  to  those  of  fidends,  that 
had  accumulated  during  liis  absence,  appear  in  his  correspon- 
ence  at  this  period.  Most  of  them,  howcTcr,  must  be  passed,  as 
usual,  without  notice.  In  one  to  Madison,  commences  hb  com- 
ments on  the  propositions  before,  and  the  proceedings  of,  the 
Gonyention  of  the  American  States,  sitting  in  Philadelphia,  to 
form  a  Federal  Constitution.  He  thns  speaks  of  the  proposal  to 
give  the  General  Government  a  negative  on  State  laws : 

»  .Tunc  20th. 

*  He  asked  aa  entire  sappresalon  of  daties  on  pitch,  tar  and  turpentine ;  tliat  aU  other 
fldi  ells  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  whale  oil,  ss  had  been  Intended  in  the  Older 

of  Berni-J  :  that  duties  levied  in  contravention  of  that  order  ut  Rouen,  Im  henoefotth 
stopped  :  that  the  order  itself  be  formed  into  an  Arret,  and  datoil  Imck  :  and  norae  other 
thin^:''.  St'c  (in  Jefferson's  Works)  Observations  addrts-t  ,1  to  Count  de  Moiitraorin, 
July  G,  17h7.  Letter  to  John  Adam)<.  Jnly  1.  lie  also  renewed  his  attack  on  the  con 
tract  with  the  FamierB-Gencral— atteTupt'ing  tO  procnro  the  nnqnaHflttd  wtthdrawil  ef 
tobacco  from  iU  Letter  to  Jay,  Aogut  6th. 
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Prima  facie,  I  do  not  like  it  It  fails  in  an  esseutial  character;  that  the 
hole  and  the  petch  ahonld  be  eonmenanrmte.  But  tbia  propoaee  to  mend  a  amall 
bole  by  covering  the  whole  garment.   N'ot  more  than  one  out  of  one  hundted 

State  nets  concerns  the  confederacy.  This  proposition,  then,  in  ortior  to  give  them 
one  degree  of  power,  which  they  ought  to  have,  gives  them  ninety-nine  more, 
which  they  ought  not  to  have,  upon  a  prcsumptloD  that  they  will  not  exereiae  the 
idnetj'Oiiie;*' 

He  also  complains  that  the  sale  of  the  Western  lands  of  the 
United  States  is  not  commenced  for  the  immediate  extinction 
of  their  debts ;  and  that  on  the  subject  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  Congress  had  shown  itself  "  capable  of  hesitating 
on  a  qnestion  which  proposed  a  clear  sacrifice  of  the  Western 
to  the  maritime  States."  * 

Here  is  the  favorite  arithmetical  argument,  applied  to  a 
familiar  topic,  in  a  letter  to  David  Hartley,  of  £ngland  ;  and 
the  closing  sentences  are  worth  remembering,  as  giving  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Jefferson's  "democracy:'' 

"  All  iiHiirrcction  in  one  of  thirteen  States  in  the  counse  of  eleven  years  that 
they  liavc  eubsisted,  amounts  to  one  in  any  particular  State,  in  one  hundred  and 
forty*three  years,  say  a  century  and  a  half.  Thta  would  not  be  near  as  many  as 
hare  l»ppened  In  everj  other  gOTernment  that  hai  ever  existed.  So  thai  we  diall 
have  the  din', k  nee  between  a  light  and  a  beat7  government,  as  clear  gain.  I 
have  no  fear,  but  that  the  result  of  our  experiment  will  be,  that  njcn  may  be 
trusted  to  govern  themselves  without  a  master.  Could  the  contrary  of  this  be 
proved,  I  should  conclude,  either  that  there  Is  no  God,  or  that  he  is  a  malevolent 
being." 

On  the  Cth  of  July,  he  replied  to  a  letter  from  Thomas  Mann 
Randolph,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  then  at  the  llniversitv  of  Edinburgh; 
and  three  weeks  later,  to  another,  from  John  Wayles  Eppes,  of 
the  same  State,  in  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  by  both  of 
whom  he  had  been  solicited  to  give  his  advice  in  regard  to  a 
proper  pnrsoit  and  a  proper  line  of  studies,  after  the  writers 
should  have  completed  their  collegiate  education.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  ten  such  applications  were  made  to  Mr*  Jeilerson  by 
the  eminent  young  men  of  the  day,  where  one  was  made  to  anj 
other  of  the  public  men  of  Virginia,  if  not  of  the  United  States 
The  lettci-s  to  young  Kandolph  and  young  Eppes  possess  the 
nsnal  interest  of  all  such  commnnications  written  by  the  same 
author,  and  the  additional  one,  in  this  case,  of  being  letters  of 

*  Jeflbrson  to  Madison,  Jane  20. 
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advice  to  the  future  husbands  of  his  daughters,  though  at  the 
time  such  a  thing  was  probably  very  little  anticipated. 

During  this  month  (July),  the  long  expected  "  Polly  "  (Mary, 
called  ;Marie  in  France,  and  thenceforth  through  life>  Maria) 
reached  London.  She  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  simply  a 
servant  girl,  though  doubtless  they  were  both  intrusted  to  the 
charge  of  some  passenger  friend,  or  some  known  and  trusted  ship 
commander,  whom  wo  do  not  find  named.  They  were  received 
by  Mrs.  Adams,  and  awaited  an  expected  opportunity  of  crossing 
the  Channel  with  a  party  of  French  friends  of  Mr.  Jefierson. 
These  continued  to  defer  their  return,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  became 
too  impatient  to  await  their  movements.  Accordingly  his  stew- 
ard,  the  favorite  and  trusty  Petit,  was  sent  to  London  afler 
Marie,  and  she  reached  her  father's  hotel  in  Paris  on  the  29th 
of  July,  just  three  days  before  her  ninth  birth-day. 

Mrs.  Adams  thus  described  her  little  guest,  immediately 
after  her  departure,  in  a  letter  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Cranch,  of 
Massachusetts : 

"  I  have  hni]  with  mc  for  a  fortnight  a  little  ilanc^htcr  of  Mr.  Jeflferson's,  who 
arriveJ  here  witli  a  youn;;  nogro  girl,  her  servant,  from  Virginia.  Mr.  JciTergon 
wrote  mc  some  mouths  ago  that  he  expected  them,  aud  desired  me  to  receive  them 
I  did  ao,  ud  waa  amply  repaid  tm  mj  trouble.  A  finer  child  of  her  age  I  nerer 
■aw.  80  mature  an  understandiog,  so  womanly  a  behavior,  and  so  much  eendbtlitj, 
united,  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  I  grew  so  foiul  of  her,  and  she  was  so  attached 
to  me,  tliat,  wIk  ii  Mr.  JcfTerson  sent  for  her,  tliey  were  obliged  to  forte  the  little 
creature  away.  Slic  is  but  eight  years  old.  She  would  sit,  somctimci),  aud  describe 
to  me  the  parting  with  her  aunt,  who  brought  her  up,'  the  obllgationa  die  waa 
under  to  her,  and  the  lore  she  had  for  her  little  cousins,  till  the  tears  would  stream 
down  her  chocks  ;  and  how  I  had  been  her  friend,  and  she  loved  me.  Iler  papa 
would  break  her  heart  by  making  her  go  again.  She  clun;^  round  me  so  that  I 
could  not  help  shedding  a  tear  at  parting  with  her.  She  was  the  favorite  of  every 
one  In  the  house.  I  regret  that  sneh  fine  spirits  must  be  spent  In  the  waUs  of  a 
oonrent  She  Is  a  beautiful  girl,  too.**  * 

Maria  (for  60  we  shall  liciicefortli  call  lier,  unless  wben 
adopting  lier  tatlier's  sobriqiiet  of  Polly)  was  soon  placed  with 
Martha  in  the  school  of  the  Abbaye  de  Pautheniont. 

Martha  had  now  grown  into  a  tall,  gracefHl  girl,  with  that 
calm,  sweet  face,  stamped  with  thought  and  earnestness,  which, 
with  the  traces  (tf  many  more  years  on  it,  and  the  nobler  dignitjf 
of  the  matron  superadded,  beams  down  from  the  speaking  can- 

*  Mrs.  Francis  Eppea,  of  Eppington,  Ta.     *  Mrs.  Adstts*s  Letlsiit,  toI.  fi.  p.  ITt. 
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vas  of  Sully.  Tlie  most  dutiful  of  daui^^hters,  the  most  attentive 
of  learners,  possessing  a  solid  understanding,  a  judgment  ripe 
beyo?id  her  years,  a  most  gentle  and  genial  temper,  and  an  un- 
assuming modesty  of  demeanor  which  neither  the  distinction  of 
lier  position,  nor  the  flatteries  that  afterwards  si^rruunded  her, 
ever  wore  off  in  the  least  degree,  she  was  the  idol  of  hef 
father  and  family,  and  the  delight  of  all  who  knew  her. 

Tlie  little  Maria  has  been  sutHcientlv  described  bv  Mrs. 
Adams.  She  remarks  that  she  was  beautiful."  Slighter  iu 
person  than  her  sister,  she  already  gave  indications  of  a  superior 
beauty.  It  was  that  exquisite  beauty  possessed  l)y  her  mother 
— that  beauty  which  the  experienced  learn  to  look  upon  with 
dread,  because  it  betrays  a  physical  organization  too  delicately 
Hue  to  withstand  the  rough  shocks  of  the  world. 

The  relations  which  Mr.  Jeflersou  bore  to  his  dau Miters 
were  not  the  usual  ones  of  a  father.  Wo  have  mentioned  the 
feminine  softness  and  feminine  fjeneral  cast  of  his  feelin;'s  in 
a  few  particulars — especially  where  his  family  was  concerned. 
Then,  the  early  death  of  Iiia  wife  devolved  maternal  as  well  as 
paternal  duties  on  him  towards  his  orphaned  children.  Xeither 
his  inclinations  nor  his  habits  made  the  former  irksome,  lie 
was  naturally  fond  of  children  ;  he  was  cautious  and  ])ainstak- 
ing;  his  eye  and  ear  were  quick  to  watch  over  them  and  note 
their  little  wants  ;  ho  had  the  feminine  dexterity  and  delicacy 
of  manipulation ;  ho  had  the  feminine  loving  patience;  he  ap- 
preciated tlieir  feelings  and  decided  instantly  and  correctly 
what  Wiis  under  all  circumstances  appro})riate  to  them,  with 
a  feminine  instinct.  No  child  or  grandchild  of  his  (we  make 
these  assertions  on  full  autliority)  ever  received  a  harsh  or  angry 
word  from  him,  on  one  solitary  occasion.  Nay,  no  nu  mber  of 
his  family  ever  saw  him  exhibit  passion  but  barely  twice,  during 
his  whole  life.  What  those  occasions  were  we  shall  not  fail  to 
relate.  !No  cliild  or  grandchild  ever  complained,  even  momen- 
tarily, of  an  injustice,  great  or  small,  received  at  his  hands. 
Often  and  often  have  those  grandchildren  heard  their  mother, 
Martha  Jefferson  (Mrs.  Randolph),  declare,  that  though  her 
dear  and  excellent  mother  died  when  she  was  ten  vears  old,  she 
could  remember  trifling,  unintentional  errors  on  her  part,  but 
*' never,  never,"  she  would  emphatically  add,  "had  she  wit- 
nessed a  particle  of  injudtice  in  hor  father — nerer  had  she  heard 
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him  say  a  word,  or  seen  him  do  an  act,  which  she  at  the  time, 
or  afterwards,  regretted."  We  have  heard  the  saino  declaration 
in  respect  to  him  from  several  of  his  grandchildren  who  lived 
from  ten  to  thirty  years  under  the  same  roof.* 

We  eerionsly  doubt  whetlior  ^fr.  Jefferson,  in  any  in- 
stance, allowed  his  most  conlidential  servant — even  Petit— 
to  buy  80  mncli  as  a  pair  of  shoestrings  for  his  daughters 
while  in  Paris.  To  provide  for  all  their  wants  was  his  own 
especial  and  favorite  task,  either  alone  or  in  their  company. 
He  chose  thus  to  let  them  know  his  solicitude  for  their  gra- 
ti^cation — ^and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  willing  to 
purchase  the  most  triflin;^  thing  until  their  fathers  supposed 
infallible  taste  was  consolted.  **They  renerated  him,"  Martha 
was  wont  to  say,  "as  Bomothing  wiser  and  better  than  other 
men  ;  he  seemed  to  them  to  know  everything,  even  tlio  tlionghts 
in  their  minds,  all  their  untold  wishes;  they  wondered  they 
did  not  fear  him,  yet  they  did  not  any  more  than  they  did 
companions /)f  th^  own  age."  "To  do  anything  that  he 
thought  was  wrong,  in  the  most  trivial  thing,  they  thought  not 
only  wrong,  but  ungratcfnl  and  uiuiffectionate.  They  desired 
that  he  might  think  diiierently  from  them,  «o  they  conld  have 
the  chance  of  surrendering  up  their  wishes  to  his.  They  longed 
to  do  something  to  serve  him — to  add,  if  1  nit  in  the  least  degree, 
to  his  comfort  and  happiness."  These  feelings  woro  entertained, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  qnite  as  strongly  by  the  next 
generation  of  his  descendants. 

If  Mr.  Jefferson  supplied  the  place  of  a' mother  to  his  two 
daughters,  they  treated  him,  in  some  particulars,  more  as 
daughters  are  wont  to  treat  a  mother,  than  as  they  often  do  a 
father.  Neither  had  a  serious  feeling  which  tlicy  did  not  com- 
municate to  him.  He  was  their  confident  and  counsellor  in 
every  girlish  doubt — they  ran  to  him  with  their  joys,  and  fled 
to  him  to  weep  out  their  childish  griefs  on  his  bosom.  And 
never,  in  after  life,  were  these  tender  and  beautiful  relations  for 
a  moment  broken  in  upon,  or  interrupted  by  a  passing  shadow. 

On  the  Cth  of  August,  Mr.  Jeffcreon  "received  an  intima- 
tion that  it  would  be  agreeable  [to  the  French  Government]  not 
to  press  our  commercial  regulations  at  that  moment,  the  Minis- 
try being  too  much  occupied  with  the  difficulties  snrroundiiig 
^  MlathiM  grandohlldrwi  moit  <mph>tfa»l]y  ooneor  in  thto  daclMmtloa. 
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them  to  spare  a  moment  on  any  enbject  which  would  admit  of 

delay." ' 

Indications  threatening  to  public  tranquillity  were  now  rife 
in  several  parts  of  Europe.  In  Holland,  those  fatal  convulsions 
had  commenced  which  destroyed  popular  freedom.  In  France, 
the  low  rumbling  of  the  earthquake  was  increasini^  to  an  angry 
roar,  and  the  ground  was  beginning  to  heave  and  to  rock  under 
the  foundations  of  society.  The  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of 
Notables  had  been  the  means  of  exposing  the  national  bank- 
ruptcy to  every  eye.  A  few  timely  reforms,  and  promises  of 
retrenchment,  had  lulled  the  public  mind  into  a  temporary  hope 
of  extrication.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  tliat  no 
serious  retrenchments  were  meditated.  On  the  contrary,  the 
King  issued  edicts  for  new  taxes,  and  ordered  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  to  enregister  them.  That  body  refused.  Finally  it  was 
summoned  to  Versailles  to  hold  a  bed  of  justice,"  and  the 
King  personally,  and,  in  harsh  terms,  ordered  them  to  enregister 
two  edicts.  They  stood  out,  it  being  their  object  to  compel  a 
resort  to  a  meeting  of  the  States-^^toneral,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  limit  expenses  and  dictate  a  constitution.  On  their  final 
refusal,  the  King  (Aug.  15th)  exiled  them  to  Troyes. 

Paris  was  now  in  commotion.  Mobs  gathered  in  the  streets 
and  caricatures  and  inflammatory  placards,  attacking  or  ridi- 
culing the  Government,  were  seen  in  every  direction.  Some 
regiments  were  ordered  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  city; 
arrests  were  made ;  the  streets  were  patrolled  by  strong  military 
parties;  and  the  places  of  public  amusement  were  shut  up. 
This  apparently  restored  order — ^bat  indications  of  seated  aud 
sullen  discontent  became  daily  more  apparent.  The  unfortu- 
nate King,  long  in  the  habit  of  drowning  his  cares  in  wine, 
plunged  deeper  and  deeper.  The  Queen  cried,  but  sinned  on." ' 
The  reform  party  daily  hocame  stronger,  and  soon  embraced 
nearly  all  the  young  and  middle-aired  men  of  France.*  Finally, 
the  government  yielded.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  was  recalled  ; 
the  obiioxions  taxes  were  given  up;  and  otiiers  substituted 
whicli  fell  in  proper  proportion  on  the  wealthy.  The  national 
feelings  were  again  appeased  for  a  time.  But  tlio  worn-ont 
monarchy  had  exhibited  to  the  world  a  fatal  indication  of  its 
weakness.  Mr.  Jeflerson  wrote  Mr.  Jay : 

*  JtAnoBto  Jaj.  '  Jefknon  to  Adaou,  Aagost  SO.  *  lb 
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"  Tbere  can  be  do  better  proof  of  tbe  rcrolution  in  the  public  opinion,  as  to 
tbe  powen  of  tht  monarch,  and  of  force,  too,  of  that  opiidon.  8Sz  weeks  ago, 
ire  flaw  tbe  King  displaying  the  plenitnde  of  hit  omlipote&ee,  aa  hitherto  con- 
ceived, to  enforce  these  two  aett.'    At  lhi«  day,  he  is  forced  to  retract  them  by  the 

puhlio  voice  ;  for  as  to  the  oppo.-^ition  of  the  I'ailiamont,  that  body  too  little 
esteemed  to  produce  this  effect  in  any  case,  where  the  public  do  not  throw  them* 
•dves  into  the  same  aeale." 

Daring  this  lull,  the  American  Minister  again  nrgentljr 
pressed  the  claims  of  his  country.  The  principal  modifications 
recently  solicited  by  him,  in  the  daties,  were  made.'  He  then 
urged  the  exception  of  the  United  States  from  a  recent  general 
ATtH  in  regard  to  whale  oils,  which  would  operate  severely  on 
Massachusetts — insisting  that  the  commerce  of  a  nation  which 
brought  nothing  but  raw  materials  in  exchange,  was  entitled  to 
priyileges  over  those  which  brought  manufactured  products.*  He 
pressed  his  former  proposition  to  reduce  all  temporary  orders 
and  regulations  in  regard  to  American  commerce  into  a  formal 
AnH,  This  was  assented  to,  and  the  Gomptroller^neral 
and  the  American  Minister  worked  several  days  together,  aided 
by  General  Lafayette  and  M.  Dupont,  in  settling  and  arranging 
its  provisions.  It  was  finally  passed ;  and  tobacco  was,  in  a 
separate  instrument,  made  tiie  subject  of  favorable  modifica- 
tions.* The  ArrH  met  with  an  unsuccessful  opposition  in  the 
Council.  Except  in  regard  to  tobacco,  nearly  every  commer- 
cial advantage  which  the  United  States  could,  at  this  period, 
reasonably  expect  from  France,  was  now  attained. 

The  compltcationB,  and  indications  of  a  general  war,  growing 
out  of  the  difficulties  in  Holland,  and  the  interference  of  Prussia 
in  them,  drew  from  Mr.  Jefferson  the  following  reflections  on 
the  influence  of  such  a  war  on  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
(in  a  letter  to  General  Washington,  August  14th) : 

"  A  war,  wherein  France,  Holland,  and  England  sbovild  be  parties,  aeeni!,  prima 
facUf  to  promi^  much  advantage  to  us.   But  in  the  first  place,  no  war  can  be  safe 

<  The  etamp  tax  and  land  tax.  *  See  Jefferson  to  Jay,  September  22d. 

•  Letter  to  Montrnorin,  October  23d. 

♦  Letters  to  Mr.  Jay,  Novoniber  3ii  and  December  31.  Wo  have  not  the  Arr*t  before 
u»,  but  til'-  oi'ler  of  Bcrnis  was  tin-  ha-^i-i  of  it"  jtrovifionn  as  far  thiit  went.  Then  the 
duties  on  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine,  asked  hv  JcSerBon  on  his  return  from  hi^  journey-, 
were  reduced  to  tvro  and'a  naif  per  cent.  Thia  was  buta  fourth  to  a  »\xih  of  the  former 
daties  on  these  articles,  and  was  retained  as  the  articles  were  prodoced  Ja  the  South  of 
Prance.  A  riRbt  of  entrtpbt  waa  thenceforth  tiHrtn  to  Amerfean  eommeree  In  aff  the  ports 
ofFranre.  American  citizens  were  piven  the  ])rivilep'>.'4  and  a'h  :iiit:iL:i*s  of  native  sub- 
iecU  in  all  the  Freoch  poHj^es^sious  iu  Aaia  and  iu  the  "i^caleA  leading  thereto,"  i.  e.  ths 
Mn  «f  France  nnd  Bonrhoii. 
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for  us  wljich  threatens  France  with  aa  unfavorable  issue'  And  ia  the  next,  it  will 
probably  embark  us  again  into  the  ootan  of  speculation,  engage  «s  to  oveivtrtde 
oanelvea,  convert  as  into  aearvoven,  under  French  and  Dutch  colon,  divert  us 
from  agriculture,  which  ia  our  wisest  |uirsuit,  because  it  will  in  the  end  contribate 
most  to  real  wealth,  rrood  morals,  aixi  happiness.  The  wealth  acquired  by  specu- 
lation and  plunder  is  fugacious  in  iin  nature,  and  tilU  society  with  the  spirit  of 
gambling:  The  moderate  and  sure  income  of  huebtadry  begets  permanent  improTe* 
ment,  quiet  life,  and  orderly  eonduot  both  pvbHe  and  private.  We  have  no  oeea- 
don  for  more  commerce  than  to  takeoff  our  superfluoos  produce,  and  the  people 
complain  that  some  restriction's  pr<^vent  this  ;  yet  the  price  of  aitioles  with  u:>,  in 
general,  shows  the  contmry.  Tobacco,  indeed,  is  low,  not  becausi;  we  caimot  carry 
it  where  we  please,  but  becauae  «e  make  more  than  the  consumption  requires. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  think  peace  advantageons  to  na,  necessary  for  Europe,  and 
desirable  for  humanity.  A  few  days  will  decide,  probably,  whether  all  these 
oon-sideraUona  are  to  give  way  to  the  bad  pasuons  of  kings,  and  those  who  would 
be  kings." 

His  kipg^phobia  increased  I  After  commenting  (in  a  letter 
to  Colonel  Humphreys,  Ang;o8t  14th)  on  the  nnfortnnate  and 
threatening  condition  of  Europe^  he  added : 

"  So  much  for  the  blesrings  of  having  kings,  and  magistrates  who  would  be 
kings.  From  the?e  events  our  younp;  Ilepubiic  uuiy  loarn  useful  h  ssons,  never  to 
call  on  foreign  powers  to  settle  their  difTercnces,  to  guard  against  hereditary  inagia- 
trates,  to  prcrent  their  citizens  from  becoming  so  established  in  wealth  and  power, 
as  to  be  thought  worthy  of  alliance  by  marriage  with  the  nieces,  sisters,  etc.,  of 
kings,  and,  ia  short,  to  besiege  the  throne  of  heaven  with  eternal  pr:t}or>,  to 
extirpate  from  creation  this  class  of  liunuin  lions,  tipers,  and  ninntniotlts  called 
kings;  from  whom,  let  him  perish  who  does  not  say,  'good  Lord  deliver  us,"* 

He  wrote  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  August  4th  : 

'*  I  look  up  with  you  to  the  federal  Convention,  for  an  amendment  of  our 
federal  affairs.   Yet  I  do  not  view  them  in  so  disadvanta^oos  a  light  at  priioent, 

as  some  do.  And  aliove  all  things,  I  am  astonislie<l  at  yonio  people's  considering  a 
kingly  government  as  a  refuge.  Advise  such,  to  read  the  faljle  of  th»:'  frogs  who 
solicited  Jupiter  for  a  king.  If  that  does  not  put  them  to  rights,  send  them  to 
Europe,  to  see  something  of  the  trappings  of  monarchy,  and  I  will  undertake,  that 
every  man  ahalt  go  hack  thoroughly  cured.  If  all  the  evils  which  can  arise  among 
us,  from  the  rejiuMican  form  of  our  government,  from  tliis  day  to  tlu-  ilav  of 
judgment,  could  bo  put  into  a  scale  aj;aiust  what  this  country  fuflcts  ftotii  iis 
monarchical  form  in  a  week,  or  England  in  a  month,  the  latter  would  preponde- 
rate. Consider  the  eontmts  of  the  Red  Book  in  Englaad,  or  the  Almanach  Royal 
in  France,  and  say  what  a  people  gdn  by  monarchy.  Ko  race  of  kings  has  ever 
presented  above  ope  man  of  common  sense  in  twenty  generations.  The  best  Uiey 

I  nis  helicf  was  that  nothing  bat  the  fear  of  France  would  prevent  England  from 
holding  on  pe  rmanently  to  the  portion  of  our  territory  she  yvt  nwclbly  held,  and  from 
extendiog  her  aggressions. 
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eaa  do  is^  to  things  to  tlieir  mlnisten;  and  what  «ra  th^  fldoistim  but  a 
committee,  badly  eboien  t  If  the  king  ereiiineddlefli  U  is  to  do  barm.'* 

To  Joseph  Jones,  AngoBt  14th : 

**  I  am  anzioua  to  hear  what  our  federal  Coimntion  recommends,  and  vbal  tht 
Stateavill  doincon8eqaenee<rftbeIrreeoniiDeBdatfon.  •  •  •  •  With  all  tbe 
defects  of  our  Constitution,  whethof  general  or  partienkr,  tbe  comparison  of  oar 

gorrrnmenta  with  those  of  Europe,  is  like  a  comparison  of  hc.ivcn  and  hell. 
England,  like  the  earth,  may  be  allowed  to  take  the  iutvrinediate  station.  And 
yet,  I  hear  there  are  pc-oplc  among  you  who  tUnk  the  experience  of  our  gorem« 
ments  has  already  prored  that  republiean  gorermnents  wUl  not  answer." 

The  view  here  expressed,  that  the  ])resent  American  General 
Government  (under  tlie  Articles  ot*  Confedcratir'n),  combined 
with  the  action  of  the  State  Governments,  was  entirely  prefera- 
ble to  any  European  plan  or  model,  is  repeated  to  many  corres- 
pondents. To  one,  he  utters  the  strong  language  "  that  it  is 
without  com})arison  the  best  existing,  or  that  ever  did  exisL"  * 

To  John  Adams,  he  wrote,  September  28th : 

**  What  a  crowd  of  lessons  do  the  present  miseries  of  Holkuid  teadi  vs  t  Kevev 
to  hsTO  an  hereditary  officer  of  any  sort :  never  to  let  a  dtisen  ally  himself  with 
kings:  never  to  cull  in  foreign  nations  to  settle  domestic  dilBMrences:  never  to 
suppose  that  any  nation  will  expose  itself  to  war  for  us,  etc" 

In  regard  to  the  pi  oper  attitude  of  tbe  United  States  in  the 
event  of  a  general  war,  he  thus  wrote  Mr.  Adama,  in  the  same 
letter : 

"  We,  I  hope,  ehall  be  left  free  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  of  neutral- 
ity ;  and  yet,  much  I  fear  the  English,  or  rather  their  stupid  King,  will  force  us 
ont  of  it.  For  thus  I  rsason :  By  forcing  us  into  tbe  war  against  them,  they  will 
be  eogaged  in  an  expensive  land  war,  as  well  as  a  sea  war;  conitnon  sense 

dictates,  therefore,  that  they  bhould  let  m  remain  neuter :  ergo,  they  will  not  let  us 
remain  neuter.  I  never  yet  fouud  any  other  general  rule  for  foretelling  what  they 
will  do,  but  that  of  examining  what  they  ought  not  to  do  " 

These  sentiments  are  repeated  to  various  other  oorrespon 

dents. 

Comnu  itting  on  the  shameless  desertion  of  the  patriots  of 
Holland  by  Franco,  contrary  to  the  most  solemn  stipulations,  he 
remarked  to  Mr.  Jay : 

"  It  conveys  to  us  the  important  lesson,  that  no  circumstances  of  morality, 
honor,  interest,  or  engagement,  are  snfBdent  to  authorise  a  secnre  rsiianoe  on  ami 

*  liCttcr  to  E.  Carriugton,  August  4th. 
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nation,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  poritioni.   A  moment  of  difficulty,  or  a  moniont  of 

error,  may  r-  ini.  r  forever  useless  the  most  friciMlly  <!i.« positions  in  the  £ing,  in  tho 
msjor  part  ol  liis  mtuisters,  and  the  whole  of  his  natiou.** 

Tbe  action  of  England,  its  arming  to  re-eetablish  the  Stadt> 
holder,  and  the  present  acrimony  of  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants 
towards  the  United  States,  lead  to  the  following  suspicions: 

"Yet  it  is  possiMn,  that  having  found  thiit  this  eourt  will  not  make  war  in  this 
moment  for  any  uliy,  new  views  may  arise,  and  they  may  think  tbe  moment  favor- 
able for  eseotttiDg  any  purposes  they  may  have,  in  our  qurntor*  Add  to  this,  that 
reason  is  of  no  aid  in  ealcidating  their  morementSL  We  are,  therefore,  never  safo 
till  our  magazines  are  filled  with  arms.  The  present  season  of  truce  or  peace 
should,  in  my  opinion,  bo  improved  without  a  moment's  respite,  to  ffTcct  this 
essential  object,  and  no  means  be  omitted,  by  which  money  may  bo  obtained  for 
the  purpose." 

Mr.  Jeftei-son's  earlier  impressions  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, and  of  tlie  expediency  of  its  adoption  by  tlic  States,  has 
been  made  a  point  of  some  interest  in  liis  political  history.  He 
expressed  p;re.it  regret  that  the  Convention  eat  with  closed 
doors,  but  had  a  proton  tid  respect  for  the  character  of  that  body. 
He  wrote  Mr.  Adams,  August  30th : 

••lam  sorry  they  began  their  deliberations  by  so  abomiuable  a  precedent  as 
that  of  tying  up  the  tongoes  of  their  memhera.  Notliing  can  justify  this  example, 
ttat  the  innocence  of  their  intentions,  and  ignorance  of  the  Talae  of  public  disouii- 
sions.  I  have  do  doubt  that  all  their  Other  measnrce  will  be  good  and  wise.  It  Is 
really  an  assembly  of  demigods." 

The  Constitution,  at  first  view,  filled  him  with  disappoint- 
ment. He  wrote  Mr.  Adams  (November  13th),  "  that  there 
were  things  in  it  which  staggered  all  his  dispositions  to  sub- 
scribe to  what  such  an  assembly  had  proposed to  Colonel 
Smith  (the  same  day),  that  there  were  good  articles  in  it  and 
very  bad,  he  did  not  know  which  preponderated."  His  first 
elaborate  statement  of  the  parts  he  ap})roved  and  disapproved, 
accompanied  by  his  reasons,  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Madison  of  December  20th.  To  give  a  very  rapid  synopsis  of 
these:  he  liked  a  government  which  could  go  on  without  a 
recurrence  to  the  State  legislatures — ^the  oiganization  into 
departments — ^the  power  of  Congress  to  levy  taxes— the  election 
of  the  greater  house  by  the  people  directly — the  compromise 
of  the  opposite  claims  of  tho  great  and  little  States,  of  the  latter 
to  equal,  4nd  the  former  to  proportional  infiuence  " — ^the  substir 
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tntion  of  %-oting  iu  Congress  by  persons  instead  of  States — the 
negative  given  to  the  Executive  conjointly  with  a  third  of  either 
house' — and  "  otlier  good  things  of  less  moment,"  provided  for 
by  the  Constitution. 

What  he  disliked  was :  lirst,  "  tlie  omission  of  a  bill  of 
rights,  providing  clearly,  and  without  the  aid  of  sophism,  for 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  protection  against 
standing  armies,  restriction  of  monopolies,  tlie  eternal  and  unre- 
mitting force  of  the  habeas  corpus  laws  and  trials  by  jury  in  all 
matters  of  fact  triable  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  not  by  the 
laws  of  nations."  lie  declared  "  that  a  bill  of  rights  was  what 
the  pLMiplo  were  entitled  to  against  every  government  on  earth, 
general  or  particular — and  what  no  just  government  should 
rct'iisc  or  rest  on  inference."  The  second  feature  he  disliked, 
and  strongly  disliked,  was  "the  abandonment,  in  every  instance, 
of  the  principle  of  rotation  in  office,  and  most  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  President." 

These  objections  are  supported  with  great  force — particularly 
that  against  the  perpetual  reeligibility  of  the  President,  He 
8U<'i'e>tcd  that  after  the  Constitution  had  been  dulv  weiijhed 
and  canvassed  by  the  pcojde,  and  the  ])arts  they  disliked  and 
those  tliey  approved  ascertained,  the  Convention  should  reas- 
semble, and  again  act  upon  it.  "  At  all  events,  he  hoped  " 
the  ju  ople  "  would  not  be  discouraged  from  making  other  trials 
if  the  present  one  should  fail." 

He,  however,  soon  abandoned  this  idea  of  having  the  Con- 
vention reassembled,  and  subscribed  heartily  to  the  course 
propose<l  by  Massachusetts.  To  bring  his  views  on  this  subject 
before  the  reader  connecteilly,  we  will  anticl])ate  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  some  later  declarations.  He  wrote  Colonel  Carring- 
ton,  May  27th,  1788 : 

**  I  learn  with  great  pletsore  the  progrew  of  the  new  ContUtotion.   Indeed  I 

have  prci<umo(l  it  would  gain  on  the  public  mind,  a.s  I  confess  it  has  on  my  own.  At 
first,  though  I  !<aw  tliat  ttio  proat  ninss  and  proundwork  was  good,  I  di^^liked  manT 
appendages.  Ruflcctioa  and  discusj^iuu  liave  cleared  ofV  most  of  these.  You  hare 
aatisfied  ine  as  to  the  querj  I  had  put  to  yon  about  the  right  of  direct  taxation. 
Uy  first  wish  was  that  nine  States  would  adopt  it  In  order  to  ensure  what  was  good 
in  it,  and  that  the  others  might,  by  holding  off,  produce  the  noces«<arv  amend* 
ments.  But  the  plan  of  Massachusetts  is  far  preiiBrable,  and  will,  I  hope^  lie 

'  Bot  he  wodd  hare  liked  it  better  had  the  JuOelaiy  been  asseelated  fbr  tittt  purpose,  • 
or  hiTsstsd  separately  with  a  similar  power. 
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followed  by  tlio«c  who  are  yet  to  tlociilo.  Tliore  are  two  aincndinciit!*  only  which  I 
am  anxious  for:  1.  A  bill  of  right«,  which  it  is  so  much  the  interest  of  all  to  have, 
that  I  eonodTo  U  nast  be  yielded.  The  fint  unendment  proposed  by  Hassacba* 
■etU  win  in  Bomo  degree  answer  this  end,  but  not  so  well.  It  will  do  too  much  In 
Bonie  in«»tiincc?,  and  too  little  in  other,-'.  It  will  cripple  tlio  Federal  Govornmont  in 
some  ca.«03  where  it  ought  to  be  free,  and  not  resiruin  in  some  otiiers  where 
restraint  would  be  right.  The  2d  aiucudnicnt  which  appears  to  me  essential  is  the 
reitoring  the  principle  of  neoemry  rotation,  particularly  to  the  Senate  and 
Presidency :  but  most  of  all  to  the  last.  Rceligibility  makea  him  an  officer  for  Ufe, 
and  the  di.-snsters  inseparable  from  an  elective  monarchy,  render  it  preferable  if  we 
cannot  tread  back  that  step,  that  we  «lionld  go  forward  and  take  refuge  in  an  here- 
ditary one.  Of  the  correction  uf  this  article,  however,  I  eutcrtaiii  no  present  hope, 
beeauM  I  find  it  hat  aeareely  excited  an  objection  in  America.  And  if  it  does  not 
take  place  ere  lon^^  it  aasof^dly  ncTCr  Will.  The  natural  progress  of  things  is  for 
liberty  to  yield  and  government  to  gain  ground.  As  yet  our  ppirit-*  arc  free.  Our 
jealousy  i.s  only  put  to  sleep  by  the  unlimited  contidenee  we  all  repose  in  the 
person  to  whom  wc  all  look  as  our  President.  After  him  inferior  churacter:$  may 
perhapa  succeedf  and  awaken  na  to  the  danger  which  his  merit  has  led  as  into. 
For  the  present,  however,  the  general  adoption  is  to  be  prayed  for,  and  I  wait, 
witli  great  anxiety,  for  the  new*  from  Maryland  and  Ponth  rurolina,  whieli  have 
decided  before  this,  and  with  that  Virginia,  now  in  ses.sion,  may  gi%e  (lie  ninth  vote 
of  ap{)robatiou.  There  could  then  be  no  doubt  of  North  Carolina,  New  York,  and 
Kew  Hampshire.  But  what  do  you  propose  to  do  with  Rhode  Island?  as  long  as 
there  ii  hope  wo  should  give  her  time.  I  Cannot  concave  but  that  she  will  come  to 
rights  in  the  long  mn.  Force,  In  whaterer  form,  would  be  a  dangerous  pre- 
cedent." 

He  wrote  K  BQtledge»  of  South  Carolina,  Jalj  IS,  1788 : 

**I  congratulate  you  on  the  accession  of  your  State  to  the  new  federal  Con.sti* 
tution.  This  is  the  last  I  have  yet  heard  of,  but  I  expect  daily  to  hear  that  my 
own  has  followed  the  good  example,  and  suppose  It  to  be  already  established.  Our 
gotemment  wanted  bracing.  Still  wc  must  take  care  not  to  n.u  n  om  one  extreme 
to  another;  not  to  brace  too  high.  I  own,  I  join  those  in  opinion,  who  think  a 
bill  of  rights  necessary.  I  apprehend,  too,  that  the  total  abandonment  of  the 
principle  of  rotation  in  the  offices  of  President  and  Senator,  will  end  in  abuse 
Bat  my  confidence  is,  that  there  irill,  for  a  long  time,  be  virtue  and  good  sensi 
enough  in  our  countrymen  to  correct  abuses.  Wc  can  i-  ly  boast  of  having  set 
the  world  a  beautiful  example  of  a  government  reformed  by  reason  alone,  without 
bloodshed.  But  the  world  is  too  far  oi)pressed,  to  profit  by  the  example,  Ou  this 
side  of  tho  Atlantic,  the  blood  uf  the  people  is  become  au  inheritance,  and  thos« 
who  fittten  on  it,  will  not  relinquish  it  easily.** 

The  Constitution,  witli  the  amendincnts  adopted  in  1789-90, 
substantially,  then,  met  all  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  views,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  perpetual  rceligibility  of  the  President. 
And  most  fortunately  (in  our  judgincnt)  the  examples  of  the  first 
and  third  Presidents  added  the  desked  amendmeut,  in  practice, 
in  that  particular. 
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AVc  find  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1787,  as  attentive  as  at  ]>reviou8 
periods  to  his  niir-cellancous  correspondence,  to  li»ose  minor 
official  duties  whicli  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  for  record, 
to  executing  private  commissions  for  friends,  and  to  looking  out 
for  everything  new,  and  which  promised  advantage  to  his 
country  in  any  branch  of  utility.  On  considering  all  his  occu- 
pations, and  how  much  he  accomplished,  we  are  inclined  to 
ask  ourselves  where  and  when  this  machinedike  indurrtry  could 
have  ever  ])aused  for  rest  or  sleep  ?  Lut  his  secret,  in  this 
pjirticular,  has  been  told.  "  It  is  wonderful,"  as  he  wrote 
Martha,  ''how  much  m:iv  be  done,  if  we  are  alwavs  doine:."' 
He  who  turns  amusement,  relaxation,  rest,  every  waking  mo- 
ment, into  some  channel  of  necessary  endeavor,  will,  even  though 
his  pace  be  that  of  the  tortoise,  accomplish  much  in  a  lil'e — 
nay,  in  a  single  year.  And  if  this  unremitting  effort  is  accom- 
panied by  the  swiftness  of  the  hare,  what  broad  lields  of  labor 
will  not  a  single  year  find  ]>assed  over — what  towering  Alps  on 
Alps  will  not  a  lilV'-time  overcome  ! 

Among  II  few  of"  his  most  jM-ominent  miscellaneous  cor- 
respondents of  the  year  (that  is,  on  to})ics  neither  diplomatic  nor 
political),  we  may  mention  the  Count  de  Buffon,  Mr.  Ritten- 
house,  liev.  James  Madison,  ^Ir.  Vaughan  (of  England),  and 
Charles  Th<>in}»on,  on  scientific  topics;  Mr.  "Wythe,  Mr.  Hop- 
kinson.  Dr.  liamsay,  and  the  Count  del  Yermi,  on  literary 
ones ;  General  Washington,  on  internal  improvements  :  Mr. 
Drayti^n  and  Mr.  Rutledge,  on  the  subject  of  introducing  better 
varieties  of  rice,  the  culture  of  olives,  and  various  other  South- 
of-Europe  products  into  tlie  Southern  States  of  America,  etc., 
etc. 

An  amusing  anecdote  is  preserved  of  the  subject  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  celebrated  P>uflon.  Tlie  st<^ry  used  to  be 
80  well  told  by  Daniel  "Webster — who  probably  heard  it  from 
the  lips  of  the  New  Hampshire  party  to  it — that  we  will  give  it 
in  his  words,  as  we  find  it  recorded  by  an  intebiirent  writer,  and 
one  evidently  very  familiar  with  Mr.  "Webster,  in  an  article  in 
Harper^s  Magazine,  entitled  Social  Houra  of  Daniel  Webster: 

"Mr.  Webcter,  tn  the  conne  of  hit  remarki^  iwmted  a  atory  of  JeObfaon^ 
Ofwoomhig  BnffoQ  on  «  question  of  Natural  History.  It  wm  a  dispute  in  relation 

>  Utter  to  Hartha,  May  6th,  1767,  ante,  p.  17L 
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to  the  niooi*' — tin-  riioosc-dcer,  as  it  Ls  Oiilloil  in  Xow  Hampshire— mud  in  one  of  the 
circles  of  b€aux  esjrriU  ia  Fam,  Mr.  Jefferson  couteaded  lor  certftio  cbaracteristica 
In  the  fonnatioa  of  the  animtl,  whieh  Boffoa  ttontfj  dtided.  Wboreupon  Mr. 
JeflMnoo,  wtthottt  ^tiiig  any  one  notioe  of  bis  intention,  wrote  from  Paris  to 
General  John  Sullivan,  then  residing  in  Durham,  Ifew  Hampshire,  to  procure  and 
send  him  the  wliole  frame  of  a  moose.  TIjc  General  was  no  little  astoninlied  at  a 
request  he  deemed  so  extraordinary ;  but  well  acquainted  with  Ur.  Jcfler»on,  he 
knew  be  mut  haTe  ■nfldent  motive  for  it;  ao  lie  made  n  linnting  party  of  hia 
neighbors  and  took  the  field.  They  captnred  a  moose  of  nnnanal  proportions, 
ttrij^ed  it  to  the  bone,  and  sent  the  skeleton  to  Mr.  JeflTerson,  at  a  coHt  of  fifty 
pound:*  sterling.  On  its  arrival,  Mr.  Jefl'orson  inTited  Butlbn  and  some  other  »avan4 
to  a  supper  ut  his  house,  and  exhibited  hia  dear*bought  specimen.  iiufloQ  inimedi^ 
ately  acknowledged  bis  error,  and  expressed  Us  great  atoiration  for  Ur,  Je8ln«> 
son's  energeUe  detennination  to  establish  the  truth.  *  I  shonld  hare  eonaolted  you, 
monsieur,'  he  said,  with  usual  French  civility,  'before  publishing  my  book  on 
Katnral  History,  and  then  I  ahould  have  been  sure  of  my  facts.* " ' 

This  has  the  advantage  oi  moat  siich  aneedoteB  of  eminent 
men,  of  being  accurate  nearlj  to  the  letter  as  far  as  it  goes. 
The  box  of  Fremdent  SuIHvan  (he  was  tlie  President  of  New 
Hampshire)  containing  the  bones,  horns,  and  skin  of  a  moose, 
and  horns  of  tbe  caribon,  elk,  deer,  spiked-homed  buck,  etc. 
reached  Mr.  JeflTerson  on  the  2d  of  October.  They  were  the 
next  day  forwarded  to  Bnffon — who,  however,  proved  to  be  out 
of  town.*  On  his  return,  be  took  advantage  of  a  supper  at  Jef- 
ferson's, to  make  the  handsome  admissions  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Webster.* 

As  a  specimen  of  the  old  Federal  (using  the  word  in  its 
partisan  sense)  ideal  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  we  cannot  forbear  to  give 
some  other  remarks  attributed  to  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  same  con- 
nection, by  the  same  writer: 

"  JefffTSiou  rather  preferred  scientific  or  literary  discussions.  lie  wa«  inMicteJ 
to  French  taste-i,  French  manners,  and  French  principles.  Often  unjustly  attacked 
by  them,  the  Federalists  yet  did  him  no  injustice  in  charging  upon  him  a  prefer* 
ence  for  Fteneh  opinions,  whether  in  polities,  morals,  or  reUgion. 

**Hc  used  to  dwell  with  pleiisure  upon  hU  acquaintance  with  D^Alembert,  Con- 
dorcet,  and  othern  of  the  Liberal  Philosophy  ;  luul  often  spoke  of  the  converitaziani 
of  Madame  Defi'and,  at  which  he  waa  a  frequent  and  not  undi.stiti<:ui.Hhed  gncht. 
ffis  *  Notes  on  Virginia'  had  been  published,  and  were  linown  and  admired  at 
Paris ;  while  his  conTecsstional  powen,  no  less  than  Ids  dlplomatio  ability,  eonfinned 
the  impression  of  his  intelleotaal  eminenoe." 

*  Harper'fl  Ma^nulne  of  July,  1856. 

*  See  JelTerson  to  Mnnsiour  le  Cmnte  de  Boflbn,  October  Sd ;  and  to  his  Ezeelleney 

President  Sullivan,  October  5th. 

^  Since  tlie  above  was  written.  Xh>'  Privat*-  Cnrrnapondonrc  of  Daniel  Wi  bsl.  r,  edited 
by  Fletcher  \VclMt«'r  (his  «on),  has  anjM  an."!.  and  in  a  memorandum  of  coavoraationa 
held  with  Mr.  .Jof!\;r:«on  at  Monticello,  in  I)t><  ember,  1824,  Mr.  Webeter  glTOS  SOOe 
adilJtions  to  the  preceding  statements,  bnt  they  arc  not  niateriaU 
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To  show  how  extremely  easy  it  is  for  distinfj^iished  conversa- 
tionalists to  slide  into  errors  of  fact,  we  may  remark  that  death 
had  clo*-ed  ihu  doors  of  Dii  Delfand's  '*  conversazioni "  some  years 
before  Jetferson  arrived  in  France!  And  we  think  D'Alembert 
died  in  1783. 

ILnv  far  Jefferson  borrowed  his  jiolitieal  views  from  France 
We  liiive  been  showing  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter.  We 
think  we  have  shown  how  applicable  also  is  the  remark  in 
respect  to  his  "  morals."  Bat  we  will  not  press  that  head  now, 
as  evidence  on  it  will  continne  to  accnmnlate  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  On  the  declaration  that  Jelfei'son  gave  a  preference  to 
French  opinions  "  in  religion,"  we  propoae  to  bestow  some 
notice. 

An  assertion  of  this  kind,  especially  connected  with  the  allu- 
sion to  the  "  liberal  philosophy,"  and  coming  from  the  lips  of  a 
Xew  Englander,  will  be  generally  understood  as  implying  liie 
charge  of  atheism.  D'Alembert,  and  mo.-t  of  the  propagatoi-s 
of  the  "liberal  philosophy,''  were,  as  we  understand  it,  un<juali- 
fied  Atheists.'  Thor-e  who  stopped  short  of  this  miserable  abyss, 
and  who  were  what  are  technically  called  Deists,  were  usually 
scoffers  and  railers.  Tliere  was  a  class  of  early  English  Deists, 
who,  like  Milton's  evil  angels,  were  stately  enemies  of  the  truth, 
and  who,  like  them,  hurled  mountains  in  combat.  V»»ltaire's 
private  corresi»ondence  with  D'Alembert  gives  us  an  inside  pic- 
ture of  French  inlidelity  (whetiier  atheism  or  deism)  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  centurv  :  and  the  diflerence  is  enormt  'U><,  It  is 
Faust's  Mephistopheles  to  Milton's  Lucifer.  It  is  Thcrsites 
against  Agamemnon  and  Ulysres.  It  is  a  leering,  sneering, 
petty  devil,  that  scolds  like  a  drab,  and  seeks  to  raise  a  laugh 
like  a  bulfoon.  There  is  a  cold-blooded  selfishness  in  Voltaire's 
letters  that  disgusts  any  large-hearted  man,  whatever  his  faith, 
or  want  of  faith.  For  exam|de,  with  what  an  icy  contem]>t  he 
repeatedly  expresses  his  willingness  that  "cooks,"  "chamljcr- 
niaids,"  and  "butlers"  should  cling  to  a  system  which  he  affects 
to  regard  as  not  only  wholly  untruthful,  but  pernicious  to  all  the 
best  interests  of  society!  The  spirit  of  French  infidelity,  as 
exhibited  by  this  its  great  champion,  was  uialiguant  and  cow- 

•  FriMtlej,  in  his  sixth  "  Letter  to  the  Philosophers  of  France,"  sa  vx  th;it.  "  when  I 
WM  Id  your  ooantrjr  [in  1774]  theot  •xcepUng  Mr.  Keeker,  who  was  a  I'rotestaut,  every 
nenon  of  emfnence  to  wbom  I  had  acceM,  and,  a*  I  saw  rca,son  to  think,  rvery  mm  ^ 
itlttr»,  n'mo^t  irithmit  rrri-^iim^watafiniftUtdAtktiai^aMiM 

on  any  principle  tvhaltver.  ' 
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ardly.  It  snatclied  the  last  plaiik  from  tlie  sinking  wretch,  and 
then  offered  him  iu>  shadow  of  a  substitute.  It  dodged,  and 
e<][nivocated,  and  falsified,  eyen  on  the  death-bed,  to  escape  tem- 
poral punishments,  or  disgraces  inflicted  after  death.*  There 
were  better-hearted  men  doubtless  than  Voltaire — some  noble- 
}i carted  men — ^wbo  adopted  his  ideas  in  religion.  Bat  in  giving 
liis  character,  we  have  given  what  has  generally  been  regarded 
in  this  country,  and  particularly  in  New  England,  as  the  personal 
type  of  French  infidelity.  AVe  have  shown  what  idea  a  New 
Englander,  professing  Calvinistic  tenets,  is  generally  understood 
to  hold  out,  when  he  charges  French  opinions  in  religion.  Nay, 
if  Mr.  Webster  did  not  do  so,  thousands  of  others  did  charge 
Mr.  Jefferson  with  atheism,  and  with  a  truly  Yoltairean  bitter- 
ness and  hate  towards  Christianity.  Pulpit  and  press  rang  with 
these  charges. 

It  is  proper  that  we  frankly  apprise  the  reader  how  far  we 
propose  to  discuss  Mr.  Jefferson's  religions  views.  Let  as  say 
at  once,  that  we  do  not  propose,  in  any  event,  to  make  up  an 
individual  issue  with  Mr.  Webster,  on  this  topic.  If  he  said 
what  is  imputed  to  him,  he  only  repeated  a  common  charge  of 
Mr.  Jefferson^s  foes.  His  remarks  but  incidentally  attracted 
our  attention  to  a  topic  to  which  we  should  otherwise  have  been 
immediately  brought  by  a  letter  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  correspon- 
dence in  1787. 

Whetlier  we  have  any  right  to  inquire  into  and  discuss  an- 
other man's  individnal  opinions  in  religion,  depends,  in  our  judg- 
ment, upon  one  circumstance.  The  simple  holding  of  an  opinion, 
deemed  by  othei-s  erroneous,  ought  not  to  entitle  any  one  to 
denounce  the  holder  of  it  for  so  doing.  If  he  attempts  to  propa- 
gate his  faith,  then  most  clearly,  those  who  consider  it  a  perni- 
cious one,  have  full  riglit  to  attack  it  and  expose  its  tendencies, 
whatever  may  be  the  influence  of  that  exposure  on  the  public  osti- 
mation  of  the  liolder.  It  is  a  sickly  and  overstrained  sentimeixt 
which  would  protect  the  individual  who  tarns  proselyter,  at  the 

•  "  See,  I  pray  yoa  [Yoltalra  wrote  D'Alcmbert],  a  puma  Jraud.  I  rereivo  in  ray  bed 
the  vfatieniB*  brooglit  hm  by  my  oarA,  ■ttended  by  tM  iMada  of  my  pariah"  <to1.  y. 
p.  SSff).  "There  mr»  eleven  Jeralti  at  Mftneinet,  and  one  who  mys  masa  for  me" 

(vnl.  i.  |).  31.1).  D'AlPTnbert  wrote  bark:  "Yoa  arc  in  Wv  ti-.-lit,  my  dear  manter,  peo 
pie  of  i-<iii(iition  can  only  combat  by  hiding  thmntlvfs  bflnnd  hnl^^fn  ;  but  thence  they 
mwv  fire  with  effect  on  the  wild  beasts  that  infest  the  coimtrv."  '  You  reproach  uf 
wita  iodiflbrence ;  bat  I  think  I  told  yoa  that  the  fire  of  the  fagots  ia  very  ren-eahing," 
ale.  ate. 
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expense  of  society  ;  wliich  would  prevent  tlie  manly  lover  of  the 
truth  from  assailin<2;  untruth,  come  wlien  or  from  whom  it  may. 

Tlic  only  question,  then,  in  respect  to  the  propriety  of  ex- 
amining into  and  pronouncing  on  Mr.  Jeft'erson's  religious 
opinions,  is  this.  Did  he,  by  publication  or  any  other  means, 
attempt  to  j>:<>pagate  those  opinions?  Strictly  speaking,  he  did 
not,  as  we  shall  abundantly  show  at  the  proper  time.  But  yet 
tliere  are  reasons  which  we  believe  ought  still  to  dejirive  him 
of  the  iinntunitv  which  that  circumstance  usuallv  cont'ers.  Mr. 
Jefferson  left  all  his  papei*s  to  a  grandson.  He  made  him  the 
owner  of  the  papers  without  any  restrictions  or  directions.  lie 
therefore  confided  them  to  the  judgment  of  his  descendant,  and 
made  him<elf  answerable  for  the  manner  in  which  tliat  judg- 
ment should  be  exercised.  The  gramlson  published  the  papers 
after  Mr.  Jefferson's  death.  They  thus  carne  legitimately  before 
the  world,  and  the  world  has  an  undeniable  right  to  judge  and 
speak  of  them  according  to  its  opinion  of  tlicir  merits. 

"We  are  attempting  to  give  the  history  of  the  jniml  as  well  as 
of  the  public  career  of  a  statesman.  If  he  has  by  himself,  or  by 
another,  admitted  the  public  to  a  knowledge  of  his  religious 
views,  it  is  far  too  important  a  subject  to  be  passed  in  silence  or 
slurred  over  in  a  few  general  or  vague  phrases.  We  esteem  it 
our  duty  to  give  his  opinions  on  this  as  on  other  imj^ortant 
topics,  so  far  as  they  are  in  our  ])ossession.  We  shall  not  do  so 
yet,  for  his  expressions  concerning  religion  are,  at  the  point  of 
his  life  now  reached,  but  commencing.  The  importance  and 
delicacy  of  the  topic,  and  its  utter  discrmnection  with  any  of  tlie 
incidents  of  his  j)nblic  career,  will  induce  us  to  dejiart  tV<»m  our 
usual  corr>-e  of  giving  or  alluding  to  his  declarations  as  they  are 
from  titiie  to  time  made,  aad  to  refierve  them  for  a  conuected 
view  at  the  end  of  his  Life. 

We  shall  have  occasion,  however,  to  earlier  examine  a 
related,  but  nevertheless  essentially  different  question.  Mr. 
Jefferson  did  not  become  responsible  to  the  world  for  the 
utterances  of  what  we  shall  show  to  have  been  a  few  deeply 
confidential  lettere,  until  those  letters  were  made  public.  But 
long  before  their  publication,  during  the  last  twenty-tivo  or 
thirty  yeare  of  his  life,  his  religious  opinions  were  nnide  a  froe 
topic  of  discussion.  He  waa  charged  with  being  an  active  and 
aggressive  foe  of  Christianitj.  Thoasands  are  yot  alive  who 
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recollect  the  furious  tempest  which  burst  on  his  head,  on  this 
Fuhjeot,  from  press  and  pulpit,  pending  both  his  elections  to  tiie 
Presidency.  The  Cliriptian  church  of  our  country  was  dechired 
to  be  in  danger  if  he  succeeded.  It  was  popularly  said  at  the 
time,  that  in  parts  of  New  England,  tiinid  females  hid  their 
Bibles  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  enthusiastic  disciples  girded  up 
their  loins  to  encounter  terrible  persecutions,  when  it  was  under* 
stood  that  ho  was  elected. 

What  had  he  done  to  give  rise  to  such  impressions  of  his 
religious  character  t  Had  he  published,  or  permitted  the  publi- 
cation of  anything  which  avowedly,  or  by  fair  implication,  was 
intended  as  an  attack  on  Christianity  ?  All  that  was  adduced 
to  prove  this  was  a  sentence  or  two  from  the  Notes  on  Virginia, 
declaratory  of  the  fact  that  the  religious  beliefs  of  one  man  do 
not  inflict  on  any  other  man  that  physical  or  other  legal  injury, 
which  it  is  the  province  of  law  to  punish  ;  and  by  certain 
geological  and  ethnological  speculations  which  do  not,  as  we 
understand  it,  deny  anything  in  the  Scriptures,  or  require  an 
interpretation  of  them  different  from  that  adopted  by  men  whom 
Mr.  Jefferson^s  assailants  would  be  ready  to  concede  of  the  most 
eminent  ability  and  piety.' 

"Was  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  habit  of  arguing  against,  or  sneer- 
ing at,  Christianity  in  conversation  1  AVe  remember  only  to 
have  seen  a  single  remark  of  such  a  tenor  attributed  to  him 
(said  to  have  been  made  to  Mazzei — see  Appendix  18),  which 
was  too  manifestly  ridiculous  to  call  for  a  denial ;  yet  Mr. 
Jefferson  did,  in  his  private  correspondence,  indignantly  deny 
it.  But  whether  one  or  twenty  such  stones  got  afloat,  we  feel 
perfectly  authorissed  to  say  that  they  were  false,  and  were  not 
supported  by  any  proof  which  really  justified  cool  and  rational 
men  in  giving  them  temporary  credit. 

"We  will  give  our  reasons  fully  for  so  unhesitatingly  declaring 
their  falsity.  "We  will  attempt  to  show,  by  as  satisfactory  proof 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of — as  nearly  as  a  negative  can 
ever  be  shown — that  Mr.  Jefferson  never,  at  any  period  of  life, 
made  himself  an  aggressive  assailant  of  Christianity ;  that  he 

•  The  most  dfetfngolihed  ivrlfer,  perhaps— certainly  the  most  dfstliigiiisbed  eeetoi 

astical  writ.-r  who  fonml  intentional  attacks  on  Christianity  in  the  Notes  on  Virginia— 
"xas  the  Rev.  John  M.  Mason.  I).  P.,  of  New  York,  and  his  pamphlet  on  tlio  subject  fs 
repubiishrd  in  his  collected  writiiiu's  \<y  liL<  Bon.  Those  wLit  nrv  lir-irmn  to  see  what 
werA  the  Rev.  gontleman's  positioiu,  aod  what  was  the  character  of  bin  stricturea,  will 
ftnd  fiMm  hAieafter  itetod. 
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never,  iu  a  solitary  instance,  sought  directly  or  indirectly  to 
proselyte  a  human  being  to  unchri&tian  views,  or  to  shake  liis 
conviction  in  Christian  ones.  Looking  at  the  naketi  lacts  now, 
it  would  seem  a  matter  ot"  astonishment  that  he  could  have  been 
80  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  on  this  subject  by  a  por- 
tion of  his  contemporaries,  on  the  strength  of  evidence  which, 
before  a  tribunal  accustomed  to  pay  any  attention  to  sound  and 
just  rules  of  evidence,  would  tail  to  command  serious  notice. 
13ut  if  we  look  into  the  surrounding  circnmstances  impartially 
— with  that  spirit  of  liberality  towards  his  opponents  which  it 
must  be  confessed  thev  never  showed  to  him,  we  believe  some 
excuses  can  be  found  for  the  conduct  of  the  great  portion,  and 
particularly  the  religious  portion  of  them.  We  do  not  propose 
to  defer  this  question — the  religious  issue  between  the  living 
JelTei*son  and  his  antagonists — like  the  preceding  one,  to  the 
conclusion  of  his  history.  The  facts  will  be  required  to  furnish 
contemj)oraneous  explanations  of  several  important  circnm- 
stances in  his  public  and  private  career.  We  shall  probably 
enter  upon  tlieir  examination  while  narrating  the  events  of  the 
year  1800 — when  he  was  lirst  publicly  assaulted  ou  this  sub* 
ject  on  an  extensive  and  imposing  scale. 
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First  Official  Acts  in  1788— Paul  Jonc»— Pecuniary  Difficulties  of  United  States — Jefferson 
repairs  to  UolUad— With  Adams  effects  Loans — Tour  up  the  Rhine— Mathematical 
Forarals  for  shaping  a  Plow— State  of  Paris  at  Ui  Betnm-^ttertoOeiMnl  Washing- 
ton—Prop  O'^e??  trannferring  French  Debts  to  Holland— Gives  Brissot  Letters  of  Intro- 
duction—Outht^New  Consular  Convention— Aiinojed  hj  French  Creditors  of  United 
States— Repulses  Impertinence  of  General  Armand— Asln  Leare  of  Abieiiee— Nohodj 
to  grant  it— Miscellaneous  Correspondence  of  the  Yt  iir— Qucstiona  a  Theory  of  New- 
ton— Disregard  of  mere  Authority  in  Science— Xcwton,  Htiflbn,  and  Lavoisier — Blunders 
of  tile  Learned — Curtain  drops  on  Poor  Ledyard— Uis  Warm  Affection  for  Jefferson— 
Jeflbraon  decUnea  Jofaifng  Society  for  AboUtion  of  Slave  Trade— EngUah  Jndldal  Deel- 
sions  in  America— Letter  to  General  Washington— Inside  Views— Opinion  on  Fi male 
Influence  in  French  Politics— Further  History  of  French  AflUrs— Famine  in  the  Winter 
of  1788-9— ReUef  fi-om  America— Recall  of  French  ICtnirter  hi  America  aaked— QoTe^ 
neur  Morris's  Secret— Extracts  firom  Letters  and  Diary  of  Morri-^ — Speculations- 
France  on  Morris's  Shoulders — Jefferson's  Views  of  Proper  Olijoct.s  of  the  Patriots — 
Sack  of  Reveillon's  House — Opening  of  States-General— Disputes  between  Orders — 
Lafltyetle'a  InaCrtaetlona  and  Jeflhraon*a  AdTlee— Progresa  of  Erenta-^ellbraon'a  Let- 
ter to  St.  Etienno — Proposes  a  Charter  of  Rights — Patriots  demand  too  Brach  and 
ail— Character  of  Necker— Jelftrson  and  Hirabeaa— Further  Eventi— "Let  the 
People  eat  Grata**— The  larae  of  Blood  made  up— Jelftrson  between  the  Military  and 
the  People— Different  Aeeoonta  of  the  Fray— Attack  on  the  Bastile— Another  Chance 
for  Compromise  thrown  away — Jefferson's  Opinion  of  the  King  nnd  Qm-en— He  is 
inrited  to  Assist  in  forming  a  Constitution — His  Reasons  for  declining— Constitution 
SetOed  atUa  Hooe— The  Partiea  In  the  National  Aeaemhly— Explanatione  between 
Jefferson  and  Montraorin  ^Pt-rsonal  Aff.iirs — Jefferson  neither  Federalist  nor  Anti- 
Federalist — Made  LL.D.  by  Harvard  University— His  Answer— Family  Incidents— 
Martha  wishes  to  enter  a  ConTent— Letter  to  General  Waddngton— Ylewa  on  Titles  ot 
Honor  In  United  States — Views  on  Neutrality  between  France  and  England— Past  and 
Present  Coarse  of  these  Nations  towards  the  United  States — English  Sympathisers  in 
United  States — This  Party  existed  before  the  French  Revolution — Jefferson  averse  to 
cnterfaig  Prealdent's  Cabinet— "Can  one  Generation  of  Men  bind  anotherl"— He 
receives  I/'ave  of  Absence — Particnlars  of  Journey  until  final  Sailing— His  Valedic- 
tory to  France — Some  Review  of  liis  Diplomatic  Labors— Discharge  of  Minor  Duties — 
Attentiom  to  Americans  Abroad— HIi  Conrae  towards  Tonng  T^Tellets— His  Strong 
Partiality  for  Young  Men— Other  ITnofllcial  Duties— Ability  of  his  Dispatches— Political 
Prophesying — His  Diplonintic  Tarcer  commands  Universal  Applause— Mr.  Jay's  Testi- 
mony on  the  Subject — Judge  Marshall's — Daniel  Webster's — English  Expressions — 
Martha  Jefferson's  KarratiTe  of  Journey  Home— Danger  tt  Noifolk-lleeeption  at 
Home— Ohl  Womdey's  Tenloa  of  the  Receptloo— An  Afttean  Ovation. 

One  of  Mr.  Jeifci*son's  tii-st  official  acts,  in  1788,  was  to  dis- 
patch a  special  agent  to  Denmark  to  obtain  reparation  for  prizes 
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c:ij»tiu-ed  by  Commodore  Joliu  Paul  Jones  from  the  Englisli, 
during  the  recent  war ;  and  which  having  put  into  Bergen  in 
distress,  were,  by  the  orders  of  the  Danish  Cor^rt,  taken  from 
their  captors  and  delivered  back  to  tlie  English.  Congress 
having  intrusted  our  ^[inister  to  France  with  the  negotiation, 
and  with  tlie  appointment  of  an  agent,  he  very  properly  selected 
Jones  himself.  Jelfersrin  always  entertained  a  favorable  opinion 
of  this  remarkable  man,  and  had  em})loyed  his  services  on  several 
previous  occasions.  Tiins,  three  years  earlier,  he  had  sent  him 
to  Brest  to  observe  Laj)erouse'8  ill-fated  expedition  then  fitting 
out — as  it  had  been  reported  that  it  was  designed  to  plant  a 
colony  or  trading  factories  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America.' 
JeH'erson  seems  to  have  entertained  these  suspicions  for  a  long 
time,  and  indee<l  until  they  were  dispelled  by  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  He  always  spoke  of  Jones  in  his  corresj)(>iidence, 
and  always  treated  him  personally  as  a  discreet  and  intelligent 
man,  whose  honor  and  whose  patriotism  t<>  his  ad(»pted  country 
were  entirelv  aljove  8us]>icitMi.  Yerv  soon  after  the  mission  of 
the  latter  to  Denmark,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  illustrated 
his  character  in  these  particulars.  Ileceived  as  a  Vice- Admiral 
into  the  Kussian  service,  he  annexed  as  a  condition  of  his 
acceptance,  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  withdraw  whenever 
the  United  States  recpiired  his  services. 

Another  subject  now  began  "to  press  upon"  Jetferson's 
mind,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "like  a  mountain."'  Tlic  posi- 
tion of  atVairs  between  the  United  States  and  their  European 
creditors  had  always  been  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  our 
^finisters.  Not  even  the  interest  of  the  French  debt,  so  pecu- 
liarly one  of  honor,  and  the  repayment  of  which  was  so  press- 
ingly  needed,  was  met.  And  the  Treasury  Board  had  recently 
announced  that  they  could  not  possibly  make  further  remittances  * 
to  Europe  within  a  3'ear — indeed,  until  the  new  Government 
established  under  the  federal  Constitution  (of  1TS7)  should  go 
into  operation  and  should  nuikc  ]U'ovisi(»ns  for  raising  tlio 
money.  In  the  meantime,  the  American  ^[inisters  in  Europe 
were  expected  to  sustain  tlie  credit  of  their  country  by  meeting 
the  demands  against  it,  from  the  ju-oceeds  of  a  loan  wliirh  had 
been  opened  in  Holland,  but  which,  after  being  but  in  small 
part  filled,  had  ceased  to  be  taken  up.   Two  hundred  and 

*  Jcflbnon  to  Jaj.  Aqgoil  14, 17dk.     *  Lotter  to  Jolw  Aduu,  ICaroh  Id,  1T88. 
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seventy  thousand  florins  would  be  requisite  to  meet  interest,  in 
the  coniiiiir  June.  The  holders  of  the  former  bonds  (»tt\'red  to 
take  all  tlie  remaining  ones,  provided  thev  might  receive  out  of 
them  tlio  interest  of  a  part  of  the  United  States  domestic  debt, 
-  of  which  tiiey  were  also  the  holders.  Jefferson  had  uo  authority 
to  accept  this  proposal.'   He  writes  iu  his  Memoir : 

**  Mr.  Adams,  wUle  reaidiiig  «t  the  lUgve,  had  a  general  anthority  to  borrov 

what  sums  might  be  requisite  for  ordinary  and  ncccssury  expenses.  Interest  on 
the  public  debt,  ami  tho  nwiintcnance  of  the  diplomatic  cstublishmont  in  Europe, 
bad  been  habitually  provided  in  tliis  way.  He  was  now  elected  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  was  soon  to  return  to  America,  and  had  referred  onr  bankers  to 
BO  for  fbture  oounael,  on  onr  aJEiirs  in  their  hands.  Bat  I  bad  no  powers,  no 
instructions,  no  moans,  and  no  familiarity  with  the  subject.  It  had  always  been 
exclusively  under  his  mana^oincnt.  except  as  tO  occasional  and  partial  deposits  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Grand,  banker  in  Paris,  for  special  and  local  purposes.  *  * 
*  *  Mr.  Adams  had  received  his  appointment  to  the  court  of  London 
while  engaged  at  Paris,  with  Dr.  Franltlin  and  mysell^  in  the  negodationa  under  onr 
joint  commission?.  He  had  repaked  thence  to  London,  without  returning  to  the 
Ifaeno,  to  take  loavo  of  that  poTernment.  He  thought  it  necessary,  however,  to 
do  ao  now,  before  he  should  leave  Europe,  and  accordingly  went  there.  I  Icimed 
his  departure  from  London,  by  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Adams,  receired  on  the  Tory  day 
on  which  lie  would  arrive  at  the  Hague.  A  consultation  with  him,  and  some  pro- 
vision for  the  future,  was  indiiipensable,  while  wo  oouM  yet  avail  ooriielves  of  his 
powers;  for  whon  they  would  be  pone,  we  shouM  be  without  resource.  I  was  daily 
dunned  by  a  company  who  had  formerly  mad«-  a  suiull  loan  to  tiie  United  Slates, 
the  principal  of  which  was  now  become  due  ;  and  our  bankers  in  Amaiterdam  bad 
notified  me  that  the  interest  on  our  general  debt  would  be  expected  in  June ;  that 
if  we  failed  to  pay  it,  it  w  oulil  be  deemed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  would  effectn* 
ally  destroy  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  and  all  future  prospect  of  obtaining 
money  ibere." 

Two  days  aiUr  receiviDg  Mrs.  Adams's  letter  (March  4th), 
Jefferson  set  out  for  Amstei^am,  travelling  as  nsnal  in  his  own 
carriage  by  post  horses.  He  went  by  the  way  of  Valenciennes, 
Bmzelles,  Antwerp,  Botterdam,  and  the  Hagne,  where  he 
found  Mr.  Adams,  and  ihcy  proceeded  together  to  Amsterdam, 
which  they  reached  on  the  10th. 

Both  Ministers  concurred  in  the  beb'ef  that  it  would  be 
better  at  once,  by  a  new  and  suflScient  loan,  to  provide  for  the 
demands  against  the  government  for  the  current  and  two  suc- 
ceeding years,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  latter  at  its  ease, 
and  its  credit  in  security,  during  what  they  foresaw  would  be  a 
very  trying  period.  Bonds  for  a  new  loan  of  a  million  of  florins 
« 

>  Jeflbnon  to  Jay,  March  18th. 
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were  accordingly  executed — but  the  American  bankers  were 
instructed  not  to  sell  them,  until  OongresB  Bhould  give  its  appro- 
bation to  the  action  of  the  Ministers. 

Nothing  urgent  deniandiog  Jefiereon's  immediate  presence 
in  Paris,  he  detenniaed  to  proceed  up  the  Bhine  as  far  aa  Stras- 
bourg on  his  return  route.  He  kept  a  journal  of  bis  jonroejr. 
It  is  as  dry  and  utilitarian  in  its  tone  and  topics  as  his  previous 
productions  of  the  same  class.  It  gives  precise  and  oftentimes 
minute  details  in  regard  to  the  topography,  agriculture,  popula- 
tion, architecture,  mechanical  arts,  etc.,  of  the  country  passed 
through,  and  will  be  found  entire  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
Congress  edition  of  his  works.' 

Tlie  pocket  account-book,  as  usual,  throws  a  good  deal  of 
additional  light  on  the  journal — but  we  can  devote  but  little 
space  to  either.  lie  left  Amsterdam  March  30th,  and  reached 
Nymegen  on  the  31  st.  Crossing  the  Prussian  frontier  the  next 
morning,  he  saw,  without  any  change  of  soil  or  climate,  a  sud- 
den transition  from  opulence  to  poverty,  and  the  "  fear  of  slaves 
visible  in  the  faces  of  the  Prussian  subjects."  Dusseldorf  was 
reached  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  he  paid  exactly  two  florins  one 
stiver "  for  seeing  its  famous  gallery.  He  arrived  at  Cologne 
the  next  day,  and  Bonn  and  Coblentz  on  the  4th.  Entering 
T^nssau,  he  passed  up  the  Maine  to  Frankfort  and  Hanan,  and 
the  difference  in  the  agriculture  and  commercial  stir  in  the 
republic  and  the  landgravate,  suggests  the  customary  political 
comparisons.  Kemaining  three  days  at  Frankfort,  he  returned 
down  the  Maine  to  Mayence  on  the  11th.  lie  next  passed 
through  Oppenheim  and  Worms,  and  reached  Manheim.  lie 
paused  here  two  days,  making  excursions  to  Heidelbnig,  and  to 
points  where  celebrated  German  wines  were  made,  such  as 
Hocheim,  Johansberg,  and  Itudesheim.  At  lleidelburg,  we 
have  a  very  brief  description  of  the  ruins  of  the  Cliateau,  as  he 
terms  it — (the  huge  palace  of  the  Electors  of  the  Palatinate,  one 
of  the  vastest  and  mo-t  inagnificent  wrecks  of  modiseval  gran- 
deur in  Germany)-— in  less  than  a  dozen  line« ;  and  about  an 
equal  nninber  are  tlcvoted  to  the  "  ton  of  Heidelburg!"  The 
Drachenfels,  Ehrenbreitstein,  liheinfels,  eto.,  are  not,  we  believe, 
even  named. 

He  left  Manheim  on  the  15th  of  April,  reached  Carlsrnhc 
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the  same  day,  and  Strasbourg  on  the  next.  On  the  17th,  he 
struck  across  tlie  northwest  ]>art  of  France,  hy  the  way  of 
Nancy,  to  St.  Dizier  on  tlie  Marne,  and  followed  tlie  banks  of 
tliat  river  to  Paris,  wliicli  he  readied  on  tlie  23d  of  April. 

It  lias  been  claimed  that  Mr.  Jeflersou  was  the  first  who  laid 
down  a  rule — a  niatliewiatical  formula — for  shapini^  the  mould- 
board  of  a  j)low.  The  first  notice  of  this  which  we  have  met  in 
his  writings,  occura  in  hi-^  journal  of  his  progress  from  Strasbourg 
to  Kancy,  dated  April  liuli.  The  following  quotation  contains 
all  he  there  said  on  the  subject  (though  we  shall  have  more  of 
it  subsequeotlj) : 

**Oxea  plough  here  with  colUia  and  hamea.  The  awkward  figare  of  thetr 

mould-board  leads  one  to  consider  what  should  be  its  form.  The  offices  of  the 
mOuld-l>oai-(l  arc  to  receive  the  sod  after  the  yltarc  has  cut  under  it,  to  raifo  it  gra- 
dually, ami  to  rovorsi'  it.  The  foro-cnd  of  it,  then,  should  be  horizorit.il  to  euter 
under  the  sod,  and  the  hind  end  perpendicular  to  throw  it  orcr;  the  iuicnucdiatc 
snrfaoe  changing  gradoatly  Aom  the  horisontal  to  the  perpeadieolar.  It  shonld  be 
as  wide  as  the  furrow,  and  of  a  length  suited  to  the  construction  of  the  plough. 
The  following  would  seem  a  good  nu  tho.l  of  making  it :  Take  ii  block,  who«e 
length,  brondth,  and  thicknes«,  in  that  of  your  intended  inonld-boaril,  snppo?:'-  two 
and  a  half  feet  long,  and  eight  inches  broad  and  thick.    Draw  the  liues  a  d  and 

e  d,  figure  1 ;  with  a  saw,  the  toothed  edge  of  whteh  is 
9trdght,  enter  at  a  and  cut  on,  gid^ng  the  hind  part  of  the 
Faw  on  tht^  line  a  ^,  and  the  fore  part  on  the  line  a  d,  till  the 
Haw  reaches  the  jioiiits  <•  and  d,  then  enter  it  at  c  and  cut  on, 
guiding  ii  bj  the  hues  c  b  and  c  d  till  it  reaches  the  ftoints  b  and 
^*  d.  The  quarter,  ah«4^  will  then  be  completely  cut  out,  and 
the  diagonal  frmn  <f  to  A  laid  bare.  The  piece  ma  j  now  be 
represented  as  in  fii;ure  2.  Then  saw  in  transversely  at  every 
two  inches  till  the  saw  reaches  the  line  c  e,  ami  the  diagonal 
b  d,  and  cut  out  the  pieces  will)  an  adze.  The  up|)cr  surface  will  ihos  be  formed. 
With  a  gauge  opened  to  eight  lncliei<,  and  guided  by  the  lines  «  r,  scribe  the  upper 
edge  of  the  board  from  d  b,  cut  that  edge  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  board, 
and  scribe  it  of  the  proper  tliickness.  Then  form  the  under  side  by  the  upper,  by 
cutting  transversely  with  the  saw,  and  taking  out  the  piece  with  nn  adze.  As  the 
upper  edge  of  the  wiug  of  tlie  tdiaro  rises  a.  little,  the  fore  end  of  the  board,  6  c, 
win  rise  as  mach  from  a  strict  horisontal  position,  and  will  throw  the  bind  end,  e 
ezactlj  as  mooh  bejond  the  perpendicnlar,  so  as  to  promote  the  roTersing  of  the 

Mr.  Jeflerson  thus  sums  up  and  connnents  on  the  situation 
of  affairs  as  he  fo  ind  them  in  the  French  capital  on  his  return 
from  his  seven  weeks'  absence : 

"  On  my  return  from  Holland,  I  found  Paris  as  I  had  left  it,  still  in  high  fermen* 
tation.  Had  the  Archbishop^  on  the  close  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  immed^* 
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ately  carried  into  operadon  the  meaaores  eontenplatedt  it  was  believed  thej  would 
all  bare  been  registered  by  the  Parlinmcnt ;  but  lie  w  is  glow,  prcseDted  his  ediot^ 
one  after  another,  and  at  considerable  intervals,  which  gare  time  for  the  feelings 
excited  by  the  pr<H;eeding8  of  the  Notables  to  cool  ofi^  new  claims  to  be  adTanced, 
and  a  pressure  to  ariae  for  a  fixed  coostitation,  not  tabject  to  ehaagca  at  the  will  of 
the  king.  Nor  shonld  we  wonder  at  thie  preamwe,  when  we  conrider  the  mooatroos 
abwea  of  power  ander  which  thlapeop^''  w<  r<'  ground  to  powder;  when  we  pass  in 
review  the  weight  of  their  taxes,  and  the  inequality  of  their  di-strihnti<>!i  ;  the 
oppressions  of  the  tythca,  tiie  taillcs,  the  corTees,  the  gabelle.'^,  the  farms  and  the 
barriers ;  the  shackles  ou  commerce  by  monopolies ;  on  industry  bj  guilds  and  cor- 
porations;  on  the  freedom  of  eonadenoe,  of  thoi^tht»  and  of  apeeoh ;  on  the  free* 
dom  of  the  press  by  the  Censure,  and  of  the  person  by  Lcttres  de  Cachet ;  the 
cruelty  of  the  Criminal  Code  generally  ;  the  atrocities  of  the  Rack ;  tlic  venality  of 
Judges,  and  their  partialities  to  the  rich  ;  the  monopoly  of  military  honors  by  the 
Noblesse  ;  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  Queen,  the  Frincee  and  the  Court ;  the 
prodigalidea  of  pensions ;  and  the  riehes,  laxnry,  indolence,  and  immoralitj  of  the 
Clergy.  Sorely  under  such  a  mass  of  misrule  and  oppression,  a  people  might  justly 
prc<^9  for  thorough  reformation,  and  might  eren  diamoont  their  roagh^od  rideie, 
and  leave  thetn  to  walk  on  their  own  legs."  * 

The  fint  letter  written  after  his  return,  was  a  very  long 
reply  to  a  recent  one  from  Oeneral  Washington.  It  discussed 
numerous  topics,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  frankness.  After 
detailing  very  fallj  the  existing  political  relations  of  Europe, 
and  alluding  to  the  causes  of  his  journey  to  Holland,  he  took 
occasion  to  press  the  idea  on  his  correspondent  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  adopt  the  English  plan  "  of  never  opening  a 
loan  "without  levying  and  appi»priating  taxes  for  the  payment 
of  its  interest"  It  is  noticeahle  that  a  project  of  Hr.  Jeffer- 
son, afterwards  denounced  hy  a  fellow  member  of  General 
Washington's  cabinet  (Colonel  Hamilton),  as  both  a  dishonest  ' 
and  dishonorable  one,  is  pressed  upon  the  notice  of  the  General, 
in  this  letter,  as  if  the  writer  was  too  dull  to  discern  his  own 
criminality,  or  else  expected  his  correspondent  to  be  so*  This 
was  the  expediency  of  transferring  all  the  United  States  French 
debts,  public  and  private,  to  Holland,  The  object  of  this,  and 
its  alleged  unfairness,  will  be  hereafter  examined.  Jefferson 
strongly  urged  his  objections  to  the  new  Oonstikution — ^particu 
larly  to  the  perpetual  reeligibility  of  the  President— though, 
trusting  to  Uie  good  sense  of  ^e  people  for  the  necessaiy 
amendments,  he  expressed  a  decided  hope  for  its  adoption. 

M.  Brissot  (or  Brissot  de  Warville),  subsequently  so  cele* 
brated  in  the  French  Eevolution,  being  about  to  set  out  on  that 

'  Memoir. 
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toiir  in  the  United  States,  of  wliich  he  has  left  a  printed 
account,  received  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr,  Jefferson  to 
Mr.  Madison,  dated  May  8d,  under  the  name  of  **Mp.  "War- 
ville  " — and  Jefferson's  impression  of  his  much  disputed  eharac- 
ter  will  be  found  in  the  statement  to  Madison  that  be  was  a 
**  tralj  estimable  "  man,  "  and  a  great  enthusiast  for  liberty.*' 

Jefferson  wrote  Mr.  Jay  in  May,  asking  in  lieu  of  the  actual 
expense  of  his  outfit  (as  provided  for  by  act  of  Congress)  an 
additional  year's  salary  ($9,000),  stating  that  his  outfit,  though 
plain,  had  exceeded  that  cost ;  but  tliat  he  had  found  it  imprac- 
ticable to  separate  his  private  and  official  expenses,  and  ha^e 
each  minute  item  of  the  latter  regularly  vouched.  Congress 
assented  to  this,  and  tlie  same  rule  was  subsequently  adopted  in 
all  cases. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  the  American  Minister  addressed  the 
Count  de  Montmorin  on  the  subject  of  the  existing  Consular 
Convention  between  Franco  and  the  United  States.  The  causes 
and  result  of  the  application  are  thus  stated  in  the  Memoir : 

A  CoiuuUr  CoiiTentioa  had  beea  agreed  on  in  '84,  between  Dr.  Franklin  and 

the  French  government,  containing  several  articles,  so  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  thf  sovrnil  States,  antl  the  goncral  spirit  of  our  citizens,  that  Congrtiss  with- 
held their  ratitication,  and  sent  it  back  to  nic,  with  iustructioos  to  get  those  articles 
expunged,  or  modified  lo  as  to  render  them  oompatfble  with  our  lawa  Tlie  Utniatcr 
wnriUii^if  releaaed  na  from  theae  oonceniona,  which,  indeed,  authorised  the 
exerci«c  of  powers  very  offensive  in  a  free  State.  After  much  discussion,  the  Con- 
vention was  fcfonncd  in  n  considerable  degree,  and  was  signed  by  the  Count  Mont- 
morin and  myself,  on  the  14th  of  November,  '88,  not,  indeed,  such  as  I  would 
liaTe  wiihed,  bat  anch  as  could  be  obtained  with  good  humor  and  lUendahiji."' 

Nothing  farther  of  importance  took  place,  during  the  year, 
in  the  diplomatic  affairs  of  the  two  conntrieB.  Towards  the 
close  of  it,  we  find  Hr.  Jefferson  proposing  some  further  con- 
cessions in  the  French  tariff  on  A^lerican  productions.  The 
concerns  of  the  American  prisoners  among  the  Barbary  powers 
were,  as  heretofore,  most  assiduously  cared  for,  and  every  effort, 
compatible  with  the  Minister's  instructions,  made  for  their 
release.  Many  other  diplomatic  affiurs  received  attention, 
which,  though  of  importance  at  the  time  of  their  occnrrence, 
wonld  now  possess  no  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

•  The  amended  eonventioo  ia  published  in  Ifr*  Jafflmon'B  Woxfca  (Bandolph'a  edition). 
voLii.p.875.  Congreaa  edition,  ToL  il.  p.  498. 
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There  was  no  more  vexatious  part  of  the  Ministers  duty  than 
to  meet  and  parry,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  demands  of  the 
private  creditor  of  the  I'nited  States  in  France.  Many  of  these 
were  officers  wlio  had  ^^c'r\  id  in  America,  and  who,  doubtless, 
sorely  needed  tlie  sums  due  them.  Their  com])laints  were  loud, 
and  unfortunatelv  they  "were  iust.  But  the  Minister  was  in  no 
way  accountable  for  this,  and  when,  in  a  sinf^de  instance,  impor- 
tunity a.->unied  the  tone  of  insolence,  the  otlender  received  a 
lesson  which  taught  him,  if  it  did  not  others,  the  inutility  of  that 
course.  After  explaining  to  tlils  person,  the  Marquis  de  la 
Rouerie  (General  Armand),  exactly  how  the  matter  of  his  debt 
stood,  ia  a  busiuess  poiut  of  view,  Jefferson  (quietly  added : 

Finding  that  my  interference,  which  was  ftiendljr  onlj,  and  arowcd  to  b« 
iiiofTicial,  has  given  occa«ion  to  vour  letter  of  yesterday,  in  a  style  which  I  did  not 
CJLpcct,  and  to  which  I  can  have  no  motive  for  further  exposing  myself,  I  must  t«ke 
the  Uberty  of  desiring  that  the  correspondence  between  oa  oa  thU  subject  may 
cease.  I  presume  that  the  certificate  given  you,  points  out  the  person,  here  or 
elsewhere,  to  whom  your  appUeadon.s  are  to  be  made,  and  that  he  will  inform  yon 
when  he  receives  orders  on  your  sul^ecu*' 

This  is  the  onlj  letter  we  remember  to  hare  seen  in  Jeffer- 
son's voluminous  correspondence,  replying  to  a  personally  offen- 
sive communication. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  he  solicited  Congress  for  a 
leave  of  absence,  extending,  including  his  journey  to  and  from 
America,  to  five  or  six  months,  and  that,  in  the  meantime, 
Hr.  Short  might  be  named  Secretary  of  Legation,  which  would 
enable  him  to  act  as  Charffi  dea  AffcMm.  Mr.  Jay  replied,  the 
next  spring,  that  "since  the  13th  day  of  September  [1788]  nine 
States  had  not  been  represented  in  Congress,  and  since  the  10th 
of  October  last,  a  sufficient  number  for  ordinary  business  had 
not  convened."  *  There  was  no  one,  therefore,  officially  author- 
ized to  grant  the  Minister's  rcqncst  The  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affiure,  at  the  same  time,  informed  Mr.  Jefferson  that  "  hia  con- 
duct was  greatly  and  deservedly  commended."  * 

The  scientific  and  miscellaneous  correspondence  of  the  year 
betrays  the  nsual  activity  in  those  directions.  A  remark  in  the 
former,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bev.  James  Madison,  of  William  and 
Mary  College,  is  somewhat  characteristic  of  a  trait  of  Mr.  Jet* 

'  Jay  to  Jefferson,  March  9, 1760;  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  U.  S.,  toU  ir 
p.  43. 
Mb. 
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ferson's  mind.  lie  says:  "an  abl)e  here  has  j«haken,  if  not 
destroyed,  tlie  llieory  of  De  Doniinis,  Descartes,  and  Newton, 
for  explaining  the  plienonienon  of  tlie  rainbow/'  During  Mr. 
Jelfer.-on's  whole  life,  we  find  that  his  regard  for  mere  authority, 
however  weighty,  was  next  to  nothing.  lie  particularly 
respected  the  character,  the  abilities,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
scientilic  achievements  of  Newton.  lie  was  wont  to  name  him 
as  one  of  his  "'trinity"  of  trulv  great  men.  Yet  one  ot'  New- 
ton's  theories  would  be  thrown  into  the  scale  against  any  glib- 
tongued  French  abbe's,  or  new  English  or  American  pro- 
fessor's, as  if  Newton's  mere  name  did  not  weigh  a  feather  in 
the  argument.  Nay,  such  was  the  boldness  and  ardor  of  Jeffer- 
son's mind,  that  we  have  sometimes  thought  he  possessed  a  sort  of 
credulity  or  })artiality  towards  a  new  pro])Osition,  because  it  was 
new.  But  furtlier  observation  satisfies  us  of  the  injustice  of  this 
criticism.  Tie  was  a  rapid  and  a  bold  thinkrr — and,  as  it 
always  ha])pens  with  such  (especially  where  they  are  ])old  in 
expressing  as  well  as  fornung  impressions)  his  first  ones  were 
often  erroneous.  If  ho  settled  down  into  any  scientific  heresies, 
we  do  not  haj)pen  to  know  wliat  they  were,  unless  it  was  in 
geology,  and  there  lie  ado]>ted  no  false  theory,  but  only  from 
omitting  to  keep  up  with  investigation,  refuse^  to  accept  what 
is  generally  received  as  the  right  one.*  These  oil-hand,  bold 
ex})ressions  of  his  are  not  ]>erhaps  oftener  erroneous  than  those 
of  other  men,  who  dare,  like  him,  to  think  out  luud.  If  the 
transient  vagaries  of  the  learned  and  the  great  were  all  fiiirly 
recorded,  we  should  fin<l  tliese  "sceptered  monarchs  of  jiian- 
kind  "  very  human  sort  of  beings  after  all.  ^Ve  should  find 
each  of  them  possessed  of  his  wisdom  and  his  folly — his  cre- 
dulities and  his  incredulities — his  whims,  vagaries,  and  weak- 
nesses, as  well  as  his  great  parts.  Their  characters,  as  publicly 
received,  are  generally  at  least  half  manufactured  by  fancy  and 
fiction.  How  the  world,  fur  example,  repeats  witli  pleased 
wonder  the  stereotyped  tale  of  this  same  majestic  Newton,  that 
wdien  his  })riceless  papers  were  destroyed  by  fire  (in  1092)  he 
only  calmly  turned  to  his  dog^  and  exclaimed,  **  Ah,  Diamond! 
little  dost  thou  know  what  thou  hast  done!"'  Yet  indisputable 
facts  would  seem  to  make  it  appear,  that  instead  of  dis})laying 
any  8ucb  marvellous  and  unnatural  equanimity,  that  majestic 

>  8m  pig«  971,  note.       ■  Oc  some  iboiit  cqvlvaleiit  ezpniiloii. 
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mind  tottered  lung  on  tlie  dark  conlines  of  madness.  And  facts 
would  seem  to  sliow  that  even  Newton  was  not  alwavs  ridit 
and  alwavs  great,  because  out  of  uj)wards  (so  Dr.  Hutton  states) 
"four  thousand  sheets  in  folio,  or  eiglit  reams  of  foolscap  paper, 
besides  the  bound  bouks,  of  which  the  number  of  sheets  is  not 
mentioned,''  which  he  s])ent  years  in  writing,  but  two  inconsi- 
derable articles  were  thought  worth  publication,'  aud  neither  of 
tliese  added  anything  to  his  fame. 

We  have  a  nearer  case  in  point,  recorded  in  the  very  letter 
of  Jefierfon  to  Madisou,  under  conbideration.    He  8a js: 

"  Speaking  one  day  with  Moosienr  de  BuffoD,  on  the  praient  ardor  of  chemical 

inquiry,  In;  nfToctod  to  consider  clicniistry  Init  as  cookery,  and  to  placo  tlie  toils  of 
the  Iritioiatory  on  a  footing  wiili  those  of  the  kitchen.  I  (liink  it,  on  the  contrary, 
among  the  most  useful  of  scicoccs,  and  big  with  future  discoTcricji  for  the  utility 
and  aafety  of  the  human  raee.  It  is  yet,  indeed,  a  mere  embryon.  Ita  principle* 
are  eonteated ;  experimenta  seem  contradictory ;  their  eabjects  arc  so  minute  as  to 
escape  our  senses;  and  their  rcfiilt  too  fallacious  to  satisfy  the  mind.  It  is  proba- 
bly an  age  too  soon,  to  i>roposo  the  ostiihli«hnjent  of  a  sy.stem.  The  attempt,  there- 
fore, of  Lavoisier  to  reform  the  chemical  nomenclature,  h  premature.  One  single 
experiment  may  destroy  the  whole  filiaUon  of  his  terms,  and  his  string  of  sulphates, 
sulphites,  and  snlphnrea,  may  bare  served  no  other  end,  than  to  have  retarded  th* 
progress  of  tlie  science,  l)y  a  jargon,  from  the  confuiion  of  which,  time  will  be 
requisite  to  extricate  us.   Accordingly,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  admitted  gcueraily.** 

We  have  heVe  another  basty  judgment  of  Jeffereon'B  on 
Lavoisier's'  system;  bnt  the  point  to  which  we  would  call 
attention  is  that  Bnffon  considered  chemistry  (in  1788)  as  a 
science  on  a  par  with  coohri/  !  This  extract  shows  (like  a  mul- 
titude of  others  that  might  be  quoted)  that  Jefferson,  like  other 
men,  great  and  small,  sometimes  formed  wise  and  shrewd  judg- 
ments, and  sometimes  very  crude  ones ;  and  it  shows  that  not 
only  active  business  men  like  him  who  are  compelled  to  run  as 
they  read,  may  sometimes  blunder  in  their  scientific  impressions 
and  conjectures,  but  that  professed  savans,  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, may  and  do  lUl  into  most  absurd  errors.  A  decent  sized 
library  would  be  required  to  contain  all  the  instances  of  this, 
which  could  be  collected  in  the  lives  of  really  great  and  really 
learned  men.  ' 

We  catcb  two  or  three  glimpses  of  poor  Ledyard  this  year-- 

•  Art.  AVtoton— Hutton's  Mathematical  Dictionary. 

•  Jefferson  wa*<  ft  personal  acqaaintance  of  LavolBier*«,  and  was  present  at  aome  ef  Us 
iCientifir  ro»irfr.Trt:iofii.  It  is  somewhat  singular  to  think  of  tfiis  celebrated  man  in  the 
world  of  Bcience  as  one  of  the  obnoxiooa  Farmers-General  of  France !  And  ttmi  cost  him 
htalUbintfaaRsTolaUon.  He  waagulUotbisdtalTM. 
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before  the  cartain  fell  on  his  brief  and  rough  career.  Kegard- 
ing  Jefierson  ns  a  particular  })cnet'actor  and  friend,  he  kept 
him  apprised  of  his  movements.  Before  starting  on  bis  last 
fatal  expedition  to  the  Niger,  he  called  on  the  former  at 
Paris,  and  promised,  "if  he  escaped  through  hia  jr>niney,"  to 
renew  his  old  endeavor  to  explore  the  west  coast  <>!  America, 
lie  wrote  Mr,  Jefferson  several  times  from  Egypt.  The  follow- 
ing passage  from  one  of  his  letters,  shows  that  if  he  did  not 
possess  high  breeding,  he  certainly  did  high  and  acute  feelings : 

'*  I  shall  ncTer  tblok  my  letter  an  iudifiercnt  one,  when  it  contains  the  dccl«.ra« 
tlon  of  ID  J  gratitude  and  affbctlon  for  yon ;  uid  thii,  nodHthiUuidiag  yom  thought 
hard  of  me  for  being  emplojed  bj  «n  English  AJMOciatloD,  which  hurt  me  mueh 

while  I  was  at  Paris.  You  know  vour  ow  n  heart,  and  if  my  suspicions  ore  ground- 
leas,  forgive  them,  ^iiicc  tin  v  proceed  from  the  jealousy  I  havo,  not  to  lose  the 
regard  you  have,  iu  time  past,  been  pleaded  to  honor  nic  with.  You  arc  not  obliged 
to  esteem  me,  but  I  am  obliged  to  eeteem  you,  or  to  take  leare  of  my  wdms,  aod 
confront  the  opiniona  of  the  greatest  and  best  characters  I  know.*' 

Jefferson  showed  great  solicitude  ahout  Ledyard's  fate,  wlion 
rumors  of  his  death  began  to  reach  France  and  England.  Wo. 
find  inquiries,  new  rumors,  hopes  and  fears  on  the  subject  in 
various  of  his  letters. 

The  following  passage  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
A.  Donald,  shows  with  what  ready  fondness  he  recurred  to  and 
renewed  tlie  attachments  of  early  life.  The  letter  was  accom- 
panied bj  a  present  of  books : 

**  Your  letter  has  kindled  all  the  iond  rccoUcctioos  of  ancient  times ;  rccollee* 
tions  mveh  dearer  to  me  than  anything  I  have  known  dnce.  There  are  minds 
which  can  be  pleaeed  by  honors  and  pvefermenis;  but  I  see  nothing  in  them  bat 

envy  and  enmity.  It  is  only  necc.s.^nry  to  possess  them,  to  know  how  little  they 
contribute  to  happiness,  or  rather  bow  hostile  they  arc  to  it.  No  attaohnionts 
soothe  the  tniud  so  much  as  those  contracted  in  early  life  \  nor  do  I  recollect  any 
sodetlM  whidi  hare  given  ms  more  pleeanre,  then  those  of  wUeh  yon  bave  par^ 
taken  with  me.  I  had  rather  be  shot  up  in  a  very  modest  cottage,  with  my  books, 
my  liunily  and  a  few  old  friend-:,  dining  on  simple  bacon,  and  letting  the  woild  roll 
ones  it  liked,  ilian  to  occupy  the  most  splendid  post,  which  any  human  power  can 
gite.  I  shall  be  glad  to  bear  from  you  often.  Give  me  the  small  news  as  well  ai 
the  great." 

He  declined  to  become  a  member  of  a  European  Society 
for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  on  the  groniul  that  being 
a  "  public  servant"  it  would  be  "  decent  for  him  "  to  await  the 
aotio*!  of  those  ho  served,  and  that  a  different  course,  wiUiout 
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liroinotiiif,'  the  object  in  Europe,  might  reoder  him  less  able  to 
do  so  in  America.' 

Here  is  an  early  remark  on  a  topic  which  often  occupied  his 
pen  in  later  years  (addressed  to  Mr.  Catting,  October  2d) : 

"  I  am  now  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  jour  favors  of  the  16th  and  28d 
idtino,  and  to  thank  yon  for  tho  ioteUigoneo  thoy  oODTeyed.  That  ncpcetiiig  tho 
csM  of  the  interropitoriefl  In  PennBylraiiM,  ought  to  make  noise.  So  evident 

a  heresy  in  the  common  law,  onfrl.t  not  tO  be  tolerated  on  the  authority  of  two  or 
thni"  livilian.o,  who  happcr.ci],  iinfortunntclr,  to  make  authority  in  the  courts 
of  Eugluud.  I  hold  it  essential,  in  America,  to  forbid  that  any  Enghsh  dcciaioa 
which  has  happened  since  the  accession  of  Lord  Mansfleld  to  the  bench,  should  oTcr 
be  eited  in  a  court :  because,  though  there  iiaTO  come  many  good  ones  from  him, 
yet  there  U  ?o  much  sly  pbisoo  instilled  Into  a  great  pert  of  them,  that  it  Is  better 
to  proscribe  the  whole." 

His  first  and  contemporaneooB  opinion  of  the  Federalist,  is 
disclosed  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  November  18fh: 

« 

"  With  respect  to  the  Federalist,  the  three  authors  had  been  named  to  mc.  I 
read  it  with  care,  pleasure  and  improvement,  and  was  satisfied  there  was  noth.iig 
in  it  by  one  of  those  hands,  and  not  a  great  deal  by  a  second.  It  does  the  highest 
honor  to  the  third,  as  being,  in  my  opinion,  the  beat  commentary  on  the  prindples 
of  goTomment,  which  ever  was  written.  In  some  parts,  it  is  discoverable  that  iiio 
author  means  only  to  say  what  may  be  best  said  in  defence  of  opinion?,  in  which  In; 
did  not  concur.  But  in  general,  it  cBtalilishca  firmly  the  plan  of  gorenunent.  I 
coofcsa  it  has  rectified  me  on  several  points.*' 

A  letter  to  General  Washington  (December  4th)  contame 
seyeral  interesting  remarks,  and  an  inside  view  of  the  writer^s 
opinion  on  some  important  domestic  and  foreign  questions ;  and 
it  famishes  a  key  to  a  good  deal  of  his  commercial  diplomacy 
in  France.  Bat  we  must  content  onrseWes  with  referring  the 
reader  to  it  in  his  pnblished  works.  We  will  qnote  bat  a  single 
paragraph,  giving  Mr.  Jefferson's  very  noticeable  views  of  the 
inflnence  of  Women  in  French  politics : 

"  In  my  opinion,  a  kind  of  infln'^nee,  which  none  of  their  plans  of  reform  take 
into  accotait,  will  elude  them  all ;  I  mean  the  influence  of  women  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  manners  of  the  nation  allow  them  to  visit,  alone,  all  persons  in  office, 
to  solicit  the  aflairs  of  tlie  husband,  fiunlly,  or  lUenAi,  and  their  solidtations  bid 
dcflaooe  to  laws  and  regulations.  Thi.s  obstacle  may  gecm  Ie<t8  to  those,  who,  like 
our  countrymen,  are  in  the  precious  habit  of  considrrini;  right,  as  a  bariier  ap;»in«t 
all  solicitation.  .\or  can  such  a  one,  without  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  believe 
iu  the  desperate  state  to  which  things  are  reduced  in  this  couotrr,  from  the 

*  Jeiitersott  to  lb.  WarrlUs  (BrissoQ,  Febrmry  IS. 
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omnipolcncri  of  an  influfncc,  which,  fortunately  for  the  happiness  of  tlic  sex  itfldl^ 
do«a  not  eudcavor  to  extend  itself^  in  our  country,  beyond  the  domestic  line." 

It  iiiav  be  doubted  whether  any  clearer  view  is  to  be  found 
of  the  liistory  of  France  tlirougli  178S  (and,  indeed,  we  might 
extend  tlie  remark  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  entire  stay  in  that  country), 
tlian  is  contained  in  his  official  dis[)atches  to  the  American 
Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Jay.  Nothing  escaped  liis  attention  or 
solution.  He  afterwards  condensed  these,  without  change,  in 
the  rapid  synopsis  of  events  embraced  in  his  Memoir.  From 
this  last  we  will  bring  down  the  history  of  France  from  the 
period  of  his  return  from  Germany,  about  the  close  of  April. 
It  will  bo  renieml)ered  that  he  had  already  stated  that,  on  his 
return,  he  found  Paris  in  a  great  ferment  owing  to  the  Primo 
Minister  not  carrying  promptly  into  effect  the  measures  contem 
}>lated  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables — but 
procrastinating  each  step  until  the  glow  of  good  feeling  wore  off, 
and  until  new  claims  began  to  be  advanced — and  particularly  a 
claim  for  a  fixed  or  written  Constitution.  Then,  after  glowingly 
reciting  the  abuses  which  rendered  that  claim  a  most  just  one, 
Mr.  Jeffei-son  thus  takes  up  the  narrative  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Miuidtry  aud  the  Parliaments,  and  the  general  one  of 
parties : 

'*The  edicts  relative  to  the  corvies  and  free  cirLulatioii  of  grain,  were  first 
prpsenti'd  to  tlw  Parliament  and  registered;  but  those  for  tho  imptit  territorial,  and 
stamp  tax,  offered  some  time  after,  were  refused  hy  tlie  Parliaiin  iit,  which  proposed 
a  call  of  the  States-General,  aa  alone  competent  to  their  authorizatiou.  Their 
refitaal  produeed  a  bed  of  justice,  and  their  eiile  to  Troyes.  The  adTOcates,  how- 
ever, refusing  to  attend  them,  a  suspendon  ill  the  administration  of  justice  took 
place.    Tho  rarliatiicfit  ht-Id  out  for  awhile,  hut  the  ennui  of  their  exile  and 
absence  from  Paris  begun  at  length  to  be  felt,  and  Fomc  dispositions  for  compro- 
mise to  appear.    On  their  consent,  therefore,  to  prolong  some  of  the  former  taxes, 
they  were  recalled  ftom  exile,  the  King  met  them  in  session  Nor.  19,  *87,  futmiised 
to  call  the  States-General  in  tho  year  *98,  and  a  majority  expressed  their  assmt  to 
repister  an  odiot  for  stiocossivo  and  annual  loans  from  17sS  to '92  ;  1)Ut  a  protest 
being  entered  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  this  encouraging  others  in  u  disposition 
to  retract,  the  King  ordered  peremptorily  the  registry  of  the  edict,  aud  left  the 
Assembly  abruptly.  The  Pailiament  immediately  protested,  that  tho  TOtea  for  tho 
enre^stry  had  not  boCB  legally  taken,  and  that  they  gave  no  sanction  to  the  loans 
proposed.     Tlii-i  wa??  onough  to  discredit  and  defeat  them.     Hereupon  issued 
another  edict,  for  the  e.^tubUsbmcnt  of  a  cour  pleni«'Te,  and  the  8uspcu.sion  of  all 
the  Parliaments  in  the  kingdom.   This  being  opposed,  sis  might  bt  expected,  by 
rechunations  from  all  tho  Parliaments  and  Provinces,  the  King  gare  way,  and  h} 
aa  edict  of  July  Stb,  *88,  rononnced  his  eoar  pl^iU^  and  pronUsed  tho  8tat«» 
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General  for  the  first  of  May  of  the  enduing  year;  and  the  Archbishop,  finding  tlie 
times  beyond  bis  faculties,  accepted  the  promise  of  a  Cardinal'^  hat,  wa^  removed 
[September,  '88]  from  the  Ministiy,  and  IL  Neeker  was  called  to  the  defNurtment 
of  finance.  The  innocent  r^oidugs  of  the  people  of  Parit  on  this  change  provoked 
the  iiitorft  n  ncc  of  an  officer  of  the  city  gnurd-;,  wliosc  order  for  their  dispersion 
not  iM-iti^'  olx^ycd,  he  charged  thtni  with  fix<  d  bayonets,  killed  two  Or  thrte,  and 
wounded  many.  This  dispcr&cd  them  lur  the  moment,  but  they  collected  the  next 
daj  in  great  nmnhen,  burnt  ten  or  twelve  gnardhoosea,  killed  two  or  three  of  the 
gnaidSi  and  lost  six  or  eight  more  of  their  own  number.  The  city  was  hereupon 
put  under  niariial  law,  and  after  awhile  the  tumult  subsided.  The  effect  of  this 
change  of  iiiinisters,  and  the  promise  of  the  States-fit neral  at  an  early  day,  tran- 
quillized the  uatiou.  But  two  great  questions  now  occurred.  1st.  What  propor- 
tion ahaU  the  nnmber  of  depodeB  of  the  Tien  Btai  bear  to  thoie  of  the  Noblea  and 
Clergy?  Aud  2d.  SiaU  they  sit  in  the  same  or  in  distinct  apartnentsf  M. 
Xecker,  dcsirot.T  of  avoiding  hitiisolf  these  knotty  question?,  proposed  a  second 
call  of  the  same  i  ">tables,  and  that  their  advice  should  be  asked  on  the  subject. 
They  met,  Nov.  9,  '8S ;  and,  by  five  bureaux  aguiust  one,  they  recommcuded  the 
fynu  of  the  Statea^neral  of  1614 ;  wherdn  the  Hooaea  were  aeparate,  and  voted 
by  orders,  not  by  (mtsohs.  But  the  whole  nation  declaring  at  once  against  this, 
and  that  the  Tiers  Etat  shouhi  be,  in  numbers,  equal  to  both  the  other  orders,  and 
tl)e  Parliament  deciding  for  tlie  same  proportion,  it  was  determined  so  to  be,  by  a 
declaration  of  December  27  th,  'bb.  A  Report  of  M.  Kcci^er,  to  the  King,  of  about 
the  aame  date,  contained  other  verj  important  ooneeerion&  1.  That  the  King 
oonld  neither  lay  a  new  tax,  nor  prolong  an  old  one.  S.  It  expreSKd  a  readSncsi 
to  agree  on  the  periodical  meeting  of  the  States.  3.  To  consult  on  the  nece-»sarv 
restriction  on  Lcttres  de  Cachet  ;  and  4.  How  far  the  press  might  be  made  tr.  -  . 
5.  It  admit3  that  the  Sutcs  arc  to  appropriate  the  public  mouey ;  and  6.  That 
mlniaters  shall  be  responsible  for  pitUio  expenditures.  And  these  conceariona  came 
from  the  very  heart  of  the  King.  lie  had  not  a  wish  but  for  the  good  <^  the 
nation  ;  and  for  that  object,  no  pKTSonal  Pacrifice  would  ever  have  cost  him  a 
moment's  n  grct ;  but  his  mind  was  weakness  itself,  his  constitution  timid,  hi.> 
judgment  null,  and  without  sufficient  firmness  even  to  stand  by  the  faith  of  his 
word.  His  Qneen,  too,  haughty  and  bearing  no  contradiction,  had  an  abaolnte 
aaoendenoy  over  him  ;  and  around  her  were  rallied  the  Eing*a  brother,  D'Artot^, 
the  court  genemlly,  and  the  aristocratic  part  of  his  ministers,  particularly  Bretcuil, 
Broglio,  Viuigiiyon,  Fottlon,  I.uzerne,  men  whose  principles  of  government  were 
those  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Against  Uiis  host,  the  good  counsels  of  Necker, 
Montmorin,  8t.  Priest,  although  in  unison  with  the  wishes  of  the  King  himself, 
were  of  little  avail.  The  resolutions  of  the  morning,  formed  under  their  adTice, 
would  lie  reversed  in  the  evening,  by  the  influence  of  the  Queen  and  court.  But 
the  hand  of  Heaven  vveiglicd  heavily  indeed  on  the  machinations  of  this  junto  ; 


producing  collateral  incidents,  not  arising  out  of  the  case,  yet  powerfully  co^xcit- 
ing  the  nation  to  foroe  a  r«gMieration  of  its  goTemmenti  and  OTtrwhelmiog,  with 
accumulated  difflcnlties^  this  liberlidde  fuatatanee." 

These  collateral  iQcidents  " — carrying  the  narradon  throii|^ 
the  winter  of  1788-89,  may  as  well  be  here  given : 

While  laboring  under  the  want  of  money  for  even  ordinary  purpooesi  In  s 
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gorernmcnt  which  required  a  million  of  livros  a  dar,  and  driven  to  the  last  ditch 
bj  the  universal  call  for  liberty,  there  came  on  a  winter  of  such  severe  cold,  as  waa 
Wlthont  example  In  the  memory  of  man,  or  in  the  written  records  of  history.  The 
Mercury  w:is  at  times  50'^  below-  the  freeiiog  point  of  Fahrenheit,  and  22^  below 
that  of  Rc.innnir.  All  otit-iloor  lalior  was  suspended,  and  the  poor,  without  the 
wages  of  labor,  were,  of  courtio,  without  cither  bread  or  fuel.  The  government 
found  its  necessities  aggravated  by  that  of  procuring  immense  quantities  of  llro> 
wood,  and  of  keeping  greftt  fires  st  all  the  cross  streets,  around  which  the  people 
gathered  in  crowds,  to  avoid  perishing  with  cold.  Bread,  too,  was  to  be  bought, 
ami  (II«tiiV>uted  daily,  gratis,  until  a  relaxation  of  the  season  should  enal>lo  the 
people  to  work;  and  the  slender  stock  of  breadstuff  had  for  some  time  threatened 
famine,  and  had  ratoed  that  article  to  an  enormous  priee.  So  great,  indeed,  was 
the  acttroity  of  bread,  tfiat,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  dtiien,  the  bakers  were 
permitted  to  deal  but  a  scanty  allowance  per  head,  even  to  those  who  paid  for  it ; 
and,  in  ^^ard:^  of  invitation  to  dine  in  the  richest  hou>e«,  the  izwH  was  notified  to 
bring  his  own  bread.  To  eke  out  the  existence  of  the  iMJople,  every  persou  who  bad 
the  means  was  called  on  for  a  weekly  snbscription,  which  the  Cures  colleeted,  and 
employed  in  providing  messes  for  the  nonrishroent  of  the  poor,  and  vied  with  each 
other  in  derising  such  economical  coropoutions  of  food  as  would  subsist  the 
greatest  number  with  the  smallest  means.** 

America,  daring  the  months  of  Marcli,  April,  and  May,  gent 
to  the  Atlantic  porta  of- France  alone,  abont  twenty-one  thousand 
barrels  of  flonr,  and  also  great  amounts  to  the  French  West 
Indies,  which  had  been  drained  to  supply  the  parent  country. 
Another  idea  is  obtained  of  the  extent  of  the  scarcity  by  a  letter  - 
from  Jefferson  to  the  Gonnt  de  Monstier  (the  French  Minister 
in  the  United  States),  dated  March  13th,  in  which  he  declares 
that  the  supplies  from  America  ha^e  already  reduced  the  price 
of  flour  at  Bordeaux,  from  862.  to  382.  the  barrel !" ' 

The  conduct  of  the  Count  de  Moustier  being  regarded  as 
politically  and  morally  offensive,"  in  the  United  States,  Jeffer- 
son was  directed  to  attempt  to  amicably  obtain  his  recklL  To 
ask  this,  without  specifying  any  charges  against  him,  was  a  mat 
ter  of  some  delicacy — and  Jefferson  had  recourse  to  Lafayette, 
who,  as  a  Frenchman,  could  utter  explanations  which  would 
greatly  embarrass  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United 
States.  Montmorin  at  once  assented  to  the  pro|)riety  of  the 
recall,  but  desired  delay,  as  it  would  be  a  yiolation  of  established 

*  Ho  wrote  tho  next  day  to  Madame  de  Biehaa  (a sislerof  the  Coont  ds  Koostier), 

residing  temporarily  in  the  Cnited  Staten  : 

**  We  have  had  such  a  winter,  niadiun,  a^  makes  me  shiver  yet,  whenevi  r  I  think  of 
it.  Ail  eommunicatioQL  almost,  were  cut  off.  Dinners  and  Ptipperti  were  suppresMd, 
and  the  money  laid  ont  In  feeding  and  warming  the  poor,  whose  kbora  were  soBpendeo 
by  the  rigor  of  the  season.  Loaded  carriages  passed  the  Seine  oo  the  ice,  and  it  was 
oovered  with  thousands  of  people  ft>om  morning  to  night,  skating  and  slidiog.  Sooi 
wore  never  seen  before,  and  they  eonlinaM  two  moatha." 
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custom  to  Older  a  minister  home,  against  whom  no  complaints 
•  were  specified,  without  giving  him  another  mission  ;  and  no 
other  mission  was  now  yacant.  Hontmorin's  proposed  method 
of  solving  the  difficulty,  and  8ome  particulars  in  regard  to  Be 
Monstier^s  successor,  are  mentioned  in  a  dispatch  from  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  Mr.  Jay  (February  4th,  1789) : 

*'  There  was  i\  loose  expression  in  one  of  De  Moustier's  letters,  which  might  be 
construed  into  a  petition  for  leave  of  aUsoru'o;  tliat  lie  [Wontinoriii]  would  {jive 
bim  permisiiiua  to  return  to  France ;  that  it  iuid  bcca  before  decided,  on  the  request 
of  the  Mftrquia  de  la  Lnserne,  that  Otto  should  go  to  him  to  Londoo;  that  tiiey 
would  send  a  person  to  America  as  Cbarg4  det  Affaires  in  place  of  Otto^  and  that  if 
the  Prrsiilcnl  (Gi  iir-ral  Washington)  approved  of  him,  he  !?liould  be  afterwards 
made  niini.stor.  IK'  had  cast  his  eye  on  CdIoucI  TiMnant,  and  desired  the  Marquis 
to  consult  uic  whether  he  would  be  agreeable.  At  first  I  hesitated,  recollecting  lo 
haTe  heard  Ternant  repreiented  in  America  as  an  hypochondriac,  discontented 
man,  and  paused  for  a  moment  between  him  and  Barthelemj,  at  London,  of  whom 
I  have  hoard  a  groat  deal  of  good.  However,  I  concluded  it  safer  to  take  one 
whom  we  knew,  ar.d  who  knew  us.  The  Martpu-i  was  decidedly  (if  tliis  opinioTi. 
Tcruaat  will  sec  liiat  his  predecessor  is  recalled  for  unconciliatoiy  dtportaient,  and 
that  he  will  owe  his  own  promotion  to  the  approbation  of  the  President  He 
estubli.shod  a  solid  reputation  in  Europe,  by  his  condoct  when  Generalissimo  of  one 
of  thi'  I'liitod  rroviiu-os,  during  their  late  disturbances  ;  and  it  is  generally  thought 
that  it  lie  lia<l  been  put  at  the  head  of  the  principal  province,  instead  of  the  Kliin« 
grave  de  Salm,  he  would  have  saved  that  cause.  Upon  the  whole,  I  believe  voa 
may  eipect  that  the  Count  de  Hoostier  will  have  an  immediate  leare  of  abaenoe, 
which  will  soon  after  lieeome  a  recall  in  effect" 

After  reading  this,  it  i^nxluces  a  l)road  smile  to  peruse  the 
followiui;  knowing  ])assage  in  ii  letter  tVoin  Paris,  from  Gover- 
neur  Morris  io  General  Washington,  written  upwards  of  five 
mouths  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  to  Mr.  Jay, 

"  I  will  also  commnnicate  a  matter  which  Mr.  Jtjftnon  was  net  ysf  informed  tf 

tmdwhich  leouldnot  tell  Aim,  iKcaute  Twas  forbidden  to  uuntton  it  to  any  perwm 
A«rs.  You  know,  I  dare  say,  that  the  Count  do  Mou>tior  has  his  conge.  His  .suc- 
cessor will  be  Colonel  Ternant.  At  first,  in  the  character  of  Charge  des  AflOures, 
and  when  H.  de  MousUer  is  otherwise  placed,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Temaot 
maybe  made  Minister;  bnt  that  wiU  depend  on  the  situation  of  the  ooortatthe 
time,  so  that  there  I  only  state  probability.  As  to  the  other  you  may  rely  upon  it, 
because  my  intelligence  I  know  to  be  good.  Tlie  important  trait  in  tills  appoint- 
ment  is,  that  he  is  named  as  a  person  who  will  be  agreeable  to  tM."  ' 

How  the  French  Hiniatrir  had  ascertamed  that  Ternant 
would  be  agreeable  to        Jefferson  not  having  been  yet 

>  Morris  to  Wa!«hingtoii,  Jnly  SI,  1789.  Life  and  Writings  of  Oovenev  IConi^  by 

i.  Sparks,  vol.  ii.  p.  7b. 
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informed  of  the  matter,  does  not  appear*,  but  the  inference 
would  bo  very  strong  from  the  above  that  the  Ministry  had  con- 
sulted Mr.  Governenr  Morris  on  the  subject,  in  preference  to  the 
Ambassador  I 

The  high  official  positions  held  by  this  gentleman  before  and 
after  this  period,  the  ikct  that  he  was  ultimately  appointed  Mr. 
Jefferson's  successor  as  Minister  to  France,  his  clear,  brilliant 
capacity,  his  great  knowledge  of  society,  and  supposed  know- 
ledge of  men,  and  tlie  perfect  and  beautiful  intellectual  bravery 
with  which  he  always  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion,  giro  a 
degree  of  interest  to  his  intercourse  with  Jefferson,  and  his 
impressions  of  him,  during  their  common  stay  at  Paris.  We 
will,  therefore,  quote  what  we  find  on  tliis  subject,  in  a  rapid 
turninj;  over  of  his  writintre. 

This  to  Mr.  Jay,  March  4:th  (17S9)  docs  not  wear  quite  so 
knowing  an  air,  as  the  letter  to  General  Washington : 

**IiiiU  not  hATO  the  assurance,  with  hia  [Mr.  Jefferson's]  dispatches  in  nij 
hand,  to  lay  a  word  about  politicly  And  more  especially  aa'bo  1ms  not  only  the 
adTaatage,  by  fVequeat  aoeeaa  to  tbo  miniatera,  of  seeing  snore  disdnetly  those 
SMTements  which  others  contemplate  at  a  distance,  but  also  because  he  is  rcrv 
much  in  the  confidence  of  the  patriotic  party  liere,  and  oonseqne&tly  well  informed 
of  their  views  and  Luleutions." 

This  to  Mr.  Oarmichael,  Jnl}r4th,  exhibits  delightful  naiveti: 

"  You  seem  surprised  that  our  minister  here  does  not  mention  mo  in  his  letter* ; 
but  cui  bono  f  lie  knows  that  wo  corrcspoud  together.  You  suppose  that  he  has 
introdnoed  ms  to  the  Onyt  D^pkmuUHqut,  In  this  yon  are  mistaken.  I  hinted 
that  matter  to  him  sh<Mily  after  my  arriTaL  Ho  told  me  they  were  not  worth  my 
acquaintance.  I  ^d  not  press  the  matter,  and  I  am  persuaded  he  asrfgned  Ills  real 
rsasoo.** 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  Mr.  Morris's  Diary : 

*  April  Zd. —  *  *  Call  on  Mr.  Jefferson  and  sit  an  hour  with  liim, 
which  is,  at  least,  fifty  minutes  too  long,  for  his  daughters  had  left  the  room  on 
mj  approach,  and  waited  oulj  my  departure  to  return.    At  least,  I  think  so." 

**  Misy  SOtik— Oall  on  Xr.  J^rson  and  A\  «  good  wUls.  Otneral  conrersa- 
tiott  on  character  and  politics.  I  think  he  does  not  foum  Tory  jnst  estimates  of 
character,  bnt  rather  assigns  too  many  to  the  hnmble  rank  of  fools,  whereas,  in 
life,  the  gradations  are  infinite,  and  each  indiTidoal  has  his  peculiariUes  of  fort  and 
feeble." 

**  Jtms  8dL«->Go  to  Mr.  JelRnson^  Some  political  CMmsation.  Eo  seems  to 
bo  ont  of  hope  of  anything  bdng  done  to  purpose  by  the  StateSiOeneraL  This 
eomes  from  having  sanguine  oi^eotation  of  a  downright  "epoUican  form  of  gotem- 
TOL.  I. — 33 
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menL  The  literary  people  here,  obscrTing  the  abuses  of  their  monarchical  form, 
imagine  chat  eYerything  miut  go  the  better  in  proporUon  as  it  recedes  from  the 
present  edtabliflhments,  and  in  their  doeeta  they  ntke  nea  exactly  edted  to 
their  systc  iiK^ ;  bat  unluckily  they  are  each  men  as  e^st  nowhere  else,  and  leaet  of 

all  in  Kniiico." 

"«/u;i«  G^A.<— Dine  with  Mr.  Jefferson.    He  has  just  received  some  news  from 
America,  where  all  is  going  on  well.  St  pretty  long  at  the  table  and  stay  tea." 
June  I2ih. — Mr.  Jefferson  has  been  to  Versailles.  The  ^Hers  bare  called  on  the 

nobles  and  clergy  to  join  them  and  proceed  to  bn«inc?«,  wliich  Ii.t?  thrown  the 
former  inio  a  rage.  Ho  con*ideni  the  affairs  of  this  countrv  as  being  in  a  very 
critical  tiiualiou.  They  are  so  ;  but  the  royal  authority  has  yet  great  weight,  and, 
if  broaght  to  the  md  of  the  pririleged  orders,  may  yet  prevent  their  destmeHon. 
Howerer,  he  and  I  difler  in  our  political  systems  He,  with  all  the  leaders  of  llber^ 
here,  is  de^ii  oiis  of  annihilating  distinctions  of  order.  How  far  such  views  may  be 
right,  ri  'j'cctii.g  ii'.ankind  in  general,  i.^,  I  think,  extreuiely  probleiualical.  Bat| 
with  rehpt'ct  to  thia  nation,  1  aui  sure  it  is  wrong,  and  cannot  eventuate  well.** 

**  Juljf  4th. — Go  to  Mr.  Jelferaon*s  to  dinner.  A  large  party  of  Americans,  and 
among  them  Monsieor  and  Madame  de  Lalayette*  Some  political  conmnation 
with  him  after  dinner,  in  which  I  urge  him  to  prepcrve,  if  possible,  some  constita* 
tional  authority  to  the  body  of  noble?,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  any  liberty 
for  the  people.  The  current  is  setting  so  strong  against  the  Noblesse  that  I  apj»e. 
hend  their  destruction,  in  which  will,  I  fear,  bo  inTolved  conseqnences  moot  per* 
nidooa,  though  fittfe  attended  to  in  the  prewmt  moment.'* 

*'  Stptemlxr  \1tK — Go  to  Mr.  Jefferson's.  The  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  comes 
in  from  the  States-General,  and  at  half  p!i>t  four  Lafayette,  when  we  f^it  down  to 
dinner.  Uc  tells  us  that  some  of  his  troops  under  his  command  are  about  to  march 
to-morrow  to  Versailles,  to  urge  the  dedsions  of  the  Statee^neral  This  ia  n  rare 
situation,  for  wldch  they  must  thank  tliemselTes.  I  wA.  Um  if  liis  troopa  will  ob^ 
him,**  etc 

These  extracts  would,  of  thcmselv^es,  furniBh  fligiiificaut  hints 
of  a  very  notorious  fact — that  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Morris 
belonged  to  different  sets,  politically,  and  that  it'  they  mingled 
in  the  same  general  society,  their  intimacies  and  confidences 
were  with  a  wholly  different  class  of  penona.  While  the  Minis- 
ter kept  up  the  forms  of  social  conrtesy,  and  did  not  perform 
the  process  <  "f  what  is  temed  "  tipping  the  cold  shoulder  "  to  a 
distinguished  countryman  who  was  personally  a  gentleman,  he 
took  no  pains,  probably,  to  push  his  attentions  beyond  the  limits 
which  a  gentleman  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  repreaentft- 
tive  of  his  country  at  a  foreign  court 

It  would,  in  truths  be  difficult  to  name  an  American  of  any 
approach  to  Mr.  Morris  in  talents,  and,  in  some  respects,  in  ele- 
yation  of  character,  more  likely  to  be  thoroughly  distasteful  to 
Mr.  Jefferson  than  he ;  and  that  he  was  bo,  and  that  Jeff*erson 
had  as  little  conffdence  in  as  liking  for  him,  appears  occaaionallj 
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throughout  his  writings,  though  he  very  rarely  makes  allosion 
to  him.  On  one  point,  we  cannot  but  think  he  carried  this  pre- 
judice too  far.  The  mention  and  discussion  of  that  point  we 
will  reserve  for  a  special  occasion,  where  Jefferson's  belief  take 
the  form  of  a  special  allegation. 

Mr.  Morris  was  one  of  that  gigantic  breed  of  financial  specu- 
lators, whom  Jefferson  could  scarce  refrain  from  abhorring, 
per  M.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  extensively  implicated 
in  Robert  Morris's  great  pecuniary  schemes,  and  it  was  to  push 
claims  against  the  Farmers-^neral  for  a  violation  of  their 
tobacco  contract  with  the  latter  (which  Jefferson  had  labored  so 
long  and  assiduously  to  overthrow),  that  (^ovomeur  Morris  now 
appeared  in  France.  In  regard  to  all  such  transactions,  Jeffer- 
son had  a  standard  very  different  from  that  of  most  of  the  com- 
mercial world,  and  from  that  of  multitudes  of  most  honorable 
men  in  nearly  all  the  occupations  of  life.  The  period  that 
succeeded  our  Revolution  was  peculiary  one  of  speculations. 
They  took  nearly  every  form.  Buying  vacant  lands,  was  one  of 
the  favorite  ones,  and  it  was  an  enormous  and  unprecedented 
attempt  of  this  kind  (aided  by  palace  building)  that  consigned 
the  last  days  of  a  man  who  had  been  so  deservingly  honored  by 
his  country  as  Robert  Morris,  to  a  prison.   He  died  in  jail. 

Jetlcrson  (as  we  shall  have  abundant  occasion  hereafter  to 
see)  believed  tliat  all  these  classes  of  financial  transactions  were 
seriously  hurtful  to  the  public  interest — that  they  superseded 
legitimate  commerce  by  a  wild  spirit  of  gambling — that  they 
uprooted  the  elements  of  moral  order,  and  converted  society 
into  an  association  of  swindlers  and  dupes,  the  one  living  in 
vicious  splendor  on  the  earnings  of  the  other.  Precisely  where 
in  theory  he  drew  the  line  between  "  speculation  "  and  legiti- 
mate business,  we  cannot  say.  Where  he  drew  that  line  in 
practice,  we  do  know.  He  never  in  his  life  bought  a  dollar's 
wortli  of  property  of  any  kind  on  the  principle  of  forestalling — 
that  is,  in  commercial  phrase,  to  take  advantage  of  the  rise  " — 
in  other  words,  for  the  puipoee  of  selling  it  again  at  an  enhanced 
price  without  having  in  any  way  added  to  its  value.  He  would 
not  buy  an  aero  of  vacant  land  for  this  purpose,  because  he  felt 
that  the  real  settler  who  needed  it  and  who  was  prepared  to 
improve  and  make  it  useful,  was  entitled  to  it  at  its  lowest  cost 
He  equally  esebcwed  stockjobbing,  on  any  scale^  or  under  any 
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circnmstances.  Far  be  it  from  as  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
theories  or  acts  of  others,  in  this  regwrd.  We  bat  state  Mr. 
Jefl'erson's  lifelong  tlieory  and  practice. 

This  was  bat  one  of  a  numenyns  train  of  causes  calculated  to 
disgnst  Jefferson  with  Govemenr  Morris.  The  latter  was** a 
high-fljing  monarchist," '  at  least  while  in  France.  His  scorn 
was  lofty  to  find  the  Reyolatiouary  spirit  had  already  placed 
"  booksellers,"  **  woollen  drapers,"  "  goldsmiths,"  "  Tenders  of 
ekins,"  and  "  grocers,"  in  the  civil  offices  whicli  tlie  prosecution 
of  his  basiness  brought  him  first  in  contact  with  I*  His  laznrj, 
hantear,  and  imperious  abruptness  of  manners,  exceeded  thoee 
of  the  proudest  old  English  noble.  They,  perhaps,  rather  resem- 
bled those  of  that  later  animal,  an  £n<xli^]i  East  Indian  nabob, 
connting  his  lacs  of  mpees  as  a  bcgrrarly  French  Count  would 
enomerate  the  barren  arpents  of  his  ezhaosted  patrimony  ;  and 
who  had  come  to  Paris  to  find  new  objects  to  inflict  himself 
upon.  He  had  hardly  set  his  foot  in  the  country,  before  he 
placed  himself  in  avowed  opposition  to  the  Patriotic  party  and 
moYement.  Bat  he  soon  condescendingly  took  upon  himself 
the  part  of  an  nmpire  between  the  old  and  new  r^;ime — 
between  the  government  and  the  people.  He  read  lectures  to 
Lafayette — lie  whispered  portentous  words  of  warning  in  the 
ear  of  Kochefoncauld-Liancourt — he  harried  ofif  to  Mirabeaa 
with  an  all-important  hint — he  laid  down  programmes  for  Mont- 
morin — ^he  was  closeted  with  old  marquises  and  marchionesses 
— he  memorialiaed  the  King — ^he  sent  letters  of  advice  to 
Maria  Antoinette.  Never  was  so  busy  a  man  ;  never  a  man  so 
deep  in  secrets  five  months  old.  He  could  read  Sphinx  riddles. 
France  seemed  pret^  nearly  on  his  shoulders.  A  mere  dnke 
or  marquis  was  sometimes  annihilated,  by  a  flash  of  auper^ 
cilious  sarcasm,  for  Tenturing  on  terms  of  too  much  oqnali^ 
with  him. 

l£r.  Morris  was  not  very  young,  and  he  had  but  one  leg,  bnt 
he  was  a  good-looking  man — a  gallant  of  the  first  water— one 
of  those  lords  of  the  female  heart  against  whom  resistance  is 
presumption.    He  recarth*  that  in  their  very  first  interview, 

t  Then  are  Jeflhreon's  wordi.  Oeneral  Mlrandt,  whose  prejadiees  were  mil  wftk  Oa 

Fn<leral  party  in  America,  wrote  a  ineTnber  of  thnt  party  from  Paris  aftiTvrardf,  that 
Morri-i  had  bf  en  an  e.raf^f^eratrd  monarrhi.at,  and  that  Monroe  was  now  an  ezaggeratii 
Bepiihlinin— or  words  implyinff  thi"*  idea. 

*  Life  and  Works,  by  Sparks,  vol.  i.  pp.  SOS,  309. 

*  See  Us  DU17  in  Mr.  ^eria'e  Ufa  ana  Worka  of  Konia,  vol.  L  pp.  SI6-7 
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Madame  de  StacI  fell  into  fulsome  pereonal  flattenes,  and  gave 
him,  if  not  the  "  leer  of  invitatioo,"  what  amounted  to  the 
same  thing."  At  this  interesting  point,  a  letter  was  placed  in 
her  hand  from  "  her  lover  Narbonne,"  which  "  brought  her  to  a 
little  recollection;"  but  he  "thought  a  little  time  would  again 
banish  "  it.  In  short,  Mr.  Morris  was  one  of  those  ^'admirable 
CrichtoDs  "  that  turn  up  onee  in  a  century,  and  who  are  bom  to 
conqner  or  captivate  all  man  and  womankind ! 

Jefferson  evidently  did  not  appreciate  him.  He  considered 
such  political  views,  so  offensively  and  pretentiously  advanced, 
intolerable  in  an  American.  He  probably  construed  his  bust- 
ling  activity  into  the  fruits  of  vanity  and  officiousness.  The 
manners,  habits,  and  moral  maxims  of  the  two  men  went  to  that 
point  of  divergence  which  is  apt  to  produce  peiBonal  aversion 
snd  disgust  Jefferson,  so  far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion  from 
his  casual  expressions,  did  not  give  Morris  any  credit  for  that 
intellectual  integrity  which  (to  our  eye)  shines  out  like  a 
diamond  among  many  disagreeable  and  some  positively  repul- 
sive traits  of  character.  This  is,  this  must  be  (taken  in  connec- 
tion with  his  estimate  of  Morris's  ability)  the  key  to  that 
confidence  which  General  Washington  felt  in  a  man  so  different 
fit>m  himself  in  almost  every  particular. 

Hamilton  once  wrote  Morris  that  he  was  "  an  exotic  "  in  the 
United  States.  Tliis  was  true.  He  was  not  only  an  exotic  but 
a  misplaced  one.  If  he  had  been  a  British  peer,  he  would  have 
been  admired  not  only  for  his  brilliancy,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
our  "  high-ffying  monarchist "  (he  was  rather,  to  be  precise  in 
terms,  an  aristocrat  than  a  monarchist)  would  have  been  one  of 
the  foremost  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  a  court.  In  that 
position  we  believe  ho  would,  too,  have  been  a  just  njid  kind 
protector  of  the  people.  We  discover  nothing  trickish  or  servile 
in  him.  In  some  places  he  might  have  proved  a  hero.  Ko- 
where  was  he  contemptible,  except  when  he  sat  down  to  pen 
ench  records  as  that  in  rocjard  to  Madame  do  Stael. 

How  completely  Jefierson  parried  all  confidential  communi- 
cation with  him'  appeai-s  from  Mr.  Morris's  already  quoted 
entry  in  his  journal  of  June  3d.   Jefferson  and  the  literary 

>  We  bare  no  Ue*  thftt  Horris  failed  to  see  and  perfectly  midentuid  tliii— Init  b«  was 

a  cool,  wary  man  of  fhift  world,  who  also  perfectly  understood  that  he  had  nil  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain  bvn  rapture.  His  naive  commuoication  to  Carmichuel  we  pot  in  the 
■MM  evtagoiy.  vu^,  toOt  nigbt  hMf  eonq»lred  with  inlerMft  in  tho  mattar. 
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people  "  are  there  spoken  of  as  in  favor  of  a  downriglit  repub- 
lican form  of  gOTernment "  for  France.  Tliis  was  merely  the 
writer's  conjecture,  or  rather  inference.  Jefferson  never  enter- 
tained such  a  thought  while  in  France.  We  suspect  that  Mr. 
Morris's  inferences  in  regard  to  the  views  of  the  patriotic  chiefe, 
on  varions  occasions,  were  about  as  well  founded.  That  they 
all  distrusted  and  disliked  him  would  be  a  matter  of  course.' 
He  was  attacked  in  the  leading  Girondist  pupci-^,  and  stigma- 
tized as  an  emiasarj  of  the  court*  General  Washington  very 
freely  hinted  to  him  that  more  circumspection  would  be  neces- 
sary when  he  received  the  appointment  of  Minister.' 

To  show  more  fully  Jefferson's  real  views  of  the  proper  and 
attainable  aims  of  the  French  Bevolution,  we  must  go  a  little 
back.  We  have  seen  him  advising  Lafayette  to  make  the 
English  Constitution  the  model  of  the  French  Beformers.  He 
wrote  Mr.  Madison,  Kovember  18th,  1788 : 

"  Here,  things  internoUj  art  going  on  well.  The  Notables  now  in  session  hare, 
Indeed,  pa«?od  one  vote  wliich  nnptirs  ill  to  the  rijr!it«i  of  the  people  ;  but  if  they 
do  not  obtain  now  so  much  as  they  have  a  right  to,  they  will  in  the  long  run.  The 
misfortune  is,  that  thej  are  not  yet  ripe  for  receiving  the  blessings  to  whieh  thej 
are  entitled.  I  dovbt,  for  instance,  whether  the  body  of  the  nation,  if  thej  ooold 
be  eonsulted,  would  accept  of  a  habeas  corpus  law,  if  oflercd  them  by  the  King. 
If  the  Eiats  (r'nieraur,  when  thoy  assemble,  do  not  airti  .if  too  much,  they  may 
begin  a  good  coniititution.  There  are  three  articles  whicii  they  may  ea;«ily  obtain  : 
1.  Their  own  meeting  periodleattj ;  ft.  The  ezdndre  right  of  tnintion ;  3.  The 
right  of  restoring  laws  and  propoaing  anendmenta  to  them,  as  exercised  now  by 
the  parliaments.  This  Ia<!t  wouhl  be  readily  approved  by  the  cout,  on  aoconnt  of 
their  hostility  again.st  the  parliaments,  and  would  lead  immediately  to  the  origina- 
tion of  laws ;  the  second  has  been  already  solemnly  avowed  by  tlie  King ;  and  it  is 
well  nndentood,  there  would  bo  no  opposition  to  ^e  first.  If  they  push  at  mo^ 
more,  all  may  IkU.** 

To  Mr.  Jay,  November  19th  (1788),  after  enumerating  the 
same  three  attainable  objects : 

*•  Tf  \ho  Ptutrs  stop  hero,  for  the  present  moment,  all  will  probuMy  end 
well,  and  they  may,  in  future  sessions,  obtaiii  a  suppression  of  Icttres  dt  cachet,  a 
free  press,  a  civil  list,  and  Other  Taluabic  molUfications  of  their  goremmenL  Bnt 
it  if  to  be  feared,  that  an  impalSence  to  rectify  everything  at  once,  which  prevaib 


>  He  records  in  hirt  Diary.  June  2.Ti].  th;it  I.afuyotte  tuld  L'ij  that  .lay  at  dinner  that 
"  he  injured  the  eanse,  for  that  his  sentiiitoiit^  were  continually  quoted  again^  the  good 
party/''  He  mentions,  the  same  day,  that  the  Comtesee  de  Tens  "oomplafaied"  to  hiB 
of  "his  politics. "-^LiTt  and  fTorfo,  toL  i.  p.  314. 

*  Ih.  p.  367.  *  lb.  p.  Sm 
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ia  Bome  mind-s  may  terrify  the  court,  aad  lead  tliein  to  appeal  to  force,  aud  to 
depend  on  that  aiono."  * 

These  views  are  also  expressed  to  General  Washington, 
December  4tb,  to  Dr.  Come,  December  20tfa,  and  to  other  cor- 
respondents up  to  the  meeting  of  the  States-General. 

The  States-General  opened  on  the  5th  of  May.  Four  days 
afterwards  Jefferson  wrote  Jay: 

♦*The  i»rogrrss  of  li^jht  and  liberality  in  the  order  of  the  Noblesse,  lutf  equalled 
cxpcctaiioii  in  Paris  only  and  its  vicinities.  The  great  mass  of  doputios  of  that 
order,  « hiih  conic  from  tlic  country,  show  that  the  habits  of  lyrauny  over  the 
people  are  deeply  rooted  in  tboni.  They  will  eonaent,  indeed,  to  equal  texation; 
but  amiztiM  of  that  ehamber  are  thoaght  to  be,  decidedly,  for  TOting  by  orders ; 
so  that,  had  this  prcat  preliminary  question  rested  on  this  body,  which  formed 
herctofor.:'  the  sole  liopo,  that  hope  would  have  been  complt  toly  disappointed. 
Some  aid,  however,  comes  in  from  a  quarter  whence  none  was  expected.  It  was 
imagined  the  eccleaiastleal  elecUoni  wotdd  havo  been  generally  in  &Tor  of  tbe 
blj^lier  ektgy ;  on  tbe  oontrary,  the  lower  clergy  haTe  obtained  flvo^ths  these 
deputations.  These  arc  the  sons  of  peasants,  who  hare  done  all  the  drudgery  of 
the  servil  e  for  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  guineas  a  year,  and  whose  oppressions  and 
penury,  contrasted  with  the  pride  aud  luxury  of  tbe  higher  clergy,  have  rendered 
them  perfectly  dii^posed  to  humble  the  latter.  They  have  done  it  in  many 
Instances,  with  a  boldness  they  were  thought  Insusceptible  ot  Great  hopes  have 
been  formed  that  tbeae  would  cooenr  with  tbe  Tiers  Etat  in  voting  by  persons.  In 
fact,  about  half  of  them  seem  as  yet  eo  disposed  ;  but  the  bishops  are  intriguing, 
and  drawing  them  over  with  the  addresii  which  has  ever  marked  ecclesiastical 
iutfigne.  The  deputia  of  the  Tiefa  Etat  seem,  almost  to  a  man,  inflexibly  deter- 
mhied  against  the  Tote  by  orders.  This  is  the  state  of  parties,  as  well  as  can  be 
judged  from  conTersation  only,  during  the  fortnight  they  hare  been  now 
together." 

This  voting  hy  the  various  orders,  or  by  persons,  had 
become  the  test  question  between  the  reformers  and  anti- 
reformers — for  it  was  known  that  otherwise  a  decided  majority 
in  the  nobles  (to  look  no  further)  would  defeat  all  effectual 
improvements.  Jefferson,  too,  doubtless  looked  upon  this  body 
as  what  is  termed  in  the  United  St^ites  a  convention,  to  <»i^'auize 
or  alter  a  constitution — always  a  single  chamber  voting  by  per- 
sons. As  an  independent  question,  ho  never  considered  it 
desirable,  in  any  country,  that  the  ordinary  parliamentary  body 
consist  of  one  chamber.  Indeed,  he  wrote  Lafayette  the  next 
day  after  the  meeting  of  the  States-General,  that  "  for  good  legis- 
lation two  houses  were  necessary." 

Iiafayette  occupied  a  peculiar  position.    His  feelings  were 
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with  the  Tiers  Etat,  but  he  had  received  his  election  from  the 
nobility  of  Auvergne,  and  he  had  been  instructed  by  them  to 
support  the  vote  by  orders.  Jeffei*!?on  correctly  anticipated  the 
uncoraprornising  temper  of  the  different  orders,  and  his  whole 
correspondence  ahows  that  he  anticipated  a  scission  most  likely 
to  eventuate  in  civil  war.  He  therefore  advised  Lafayette  not 
take  sides  against  the  "  nation  " — to  propose  a  compromise  of 
two  houses  (equivalent  to  Lords  and  Commons) — and  having 
failed  in  that,  to  disobey  his  instructions,  and  act  with  the  Tiers 
Etat.  Tliis  last  was  so  singular  a  position  to  be  taken  by  one 
ordinarily  so  sensitive  to  the  obligations  of  the  representative  to 
his  constituency,  that  it  ought  to  be  placed  before  the  reader 
fallj  and  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  own  words : 

To  tarn  KABQins  m  Latatrtb. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 

As  it  becomes  more  aad  more  possible  that  the  Noblesse  will  go  wrong,  I 
become  nneaej  for  70a.  Tour  principles  we  decidedly  with  the  Tien  Stat,  aikd 
your  instructiimi  agminst  them.  A  oomphieeiMO  to  the  latter  on  acme  occasiona, 

ami  an  aillicrciice  to  the  former  on  others,  mny  give  an  appearance  of  trimming 
between  the  two  parlies,  which  may  lo-o  you  both.    You  will,  in  the  end,  go  over 
wholly  to  the  Tiers  Etat,  because  it  will  be  iuipoijiible  for  70a  to  live  iu  a  consiAut 
stcrillee  of  your  own  aentimeBta  to  the  pr«jo^oea  of  the  Nobleaee.  Bnt  yoo  would 
be  rcceiTed  by  the  nert  Etat  at  any  fatore  day,  coldly,  and  without  confidence. 
This  appears  to  be  the  moment  to  take  at  once  that  honest  and  manly  stand  with 
them  which  your  own  principles  dictate.    Tlu3  will  win  their  hearts  forever,  be 
approved  by  the  world,  which  marks  and  honors  you  as  the  man  of  the  people,  and 
win  be  an  eternal  eoniolation  to  yovrself.    The  Nobleaie,  and  eapiBoially  the 
Koblene  of  AuTergne,  will  always  pn.  f.  r  men  wlio  will  do  their  dirty  woriic  for 
them.    You  are  not  made  for  (hut.    Tliey  will  therefori-  soon  drop  yon,  and  the 
people,  in  that  case,  will  perhaps  not  take  you  up.    Suppose  a  sci;<yion  should  take 
plac«.   The  priests  and  nobles  will  secede,  the  nation  wiB  reinaiji  iu  place,  and, 
with  the  King,  will  do  ita  own  tnuineBB.  If  violenoe  dionld  be  attempted,  where 
will  yott  be?  Yon  cannot  then  take  side  with  the  people  in  opposition  to  yoor  own 
vote,  that  very  rote  which  will  have  helped  to  produce  the  scission.    Still  less  can 
you  array  yourself  apuinst  the  people.    That  is  impossible.    Your  instructions  are 
indeed  a  diflScolty.   But  to  state  this  at  its  worst,  it  is  only  a  single  difficulty,  which 
a  eingle  eflbrt  aurmonnte.  Tonr  inatraetimia  oan  never  erabarraaa  yon  a  aeoond 
Ume,  whereas  an  acquit  .-rence  under  them  will  reproduce  greater  difficnltiee  every 
day,  and  witliont  end.    r.c.''idc«',  a  thoii-nnd  circumstances  ofTer  a«  many  fusfifioa- 
tions  of  your  departure  from  your  instructions.    Will  it  be  impossible  to  persuade 
all  parties,  that  (as  for  good  legislation  two  houses  are  necessary)  the  {^cing  the 
privileged  daaaea  togetiier  in  one  honie,  and  the  nnprlvOeged  in  another,  would  be 
better  for  both  than  a  adailon  f  I  own  I  think  it  would.   People  can  never  agree 
without  ibnie  iaerifloea ;  and  it  appeaia  bnt  a  moderate  sacrifice  in  each  party  to 
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meet  on  this  middle  ground.  The  etteinpt  to  bring  tliis  about  might  satisfy  your 
hutrnctioas,  and  a  ftilnre  fai  it  would  Justify  your  eiding  with  the  people,  OTon  to 
thoae  who  think  instntotions  are  laws  of  conduct  Forgive  me,  my  dear  friend,  if 
my  anxiety  for  you  makes  me  talk  of  thinjrs  I  know  nothing  about.  Yoii  must  not 
consider  this  as  advice.  I  know  you  and  niysclf  too  well  to  presume  to  otVer  advice. 
Receive  it  merely  as  the  expression  of  my  uacasiucss,  and  tlic  effusion  of  that  sin- 
cere ftiendaUp  with  which  I  am,  mj  dear  air,  jours  aifectionatelj, 

Th.  JirRiaoir. 

Four  days  atterwarda,  JeffersoQ  wrote  Geuerai  Wasiiiugtoii : 

0 

"  I  am  in  great  paiu  for  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  Ilis  prineiples,  yoa  know, 
are  dearly  with  the  people ;  but  having  been  eleeted  for  the  Nobleeae  of  AuTorgne, 
they  liaTe  laid  him  under  express  instructions  to  vote  for  the  decision  by  orders, 
und  not  persons.  This  would  ruin  him  witli  tlie  Tiers  Etat,  and  it  is  not  pos.sible  he 
could  continue  long  to  give  satistaction  to  the  Noblesse.  I  have  not  hesiuted  to 
press  on  him  to  burn  bis  instructions,  and  follow  his  cooecienoe  as  the  only  sure 
clue  which  wid  etemaDy  gidde  a  nan  dear  of  all  donbta  and  inconaiatendea." 

This  is  plausible  reasoning,  and  it  was,  it  must  be  confessed, 
in  tliis  particular  case,  arraying  democracy  in  the  sabstance 
against  a  mere  democratic  tlicory.  But  it  will  not,  in  our  judg- 
ment, bear  the  test  of  cold  and  onezcited  examination.  Lafay- 
ette acted  indiscreetly,  not  to  say  improperly,  in  accepting  a 
position  where  his  obligations  to  liis  direct  constituents  required 
him  to  violate  his  convictions  of  right.  But  having  voluntarilj 
entered  upon  a  trust,  thus  hampered,  it  is  our  clear  impression 
that  good  faith — which  even  the  wild  waves  of  revolution  cannot 
wash  a  voluntary  stain  from — ^required  him  to  discharge  the  con- 
ditions, or  resign  his  place.  Gloomy  anticipations,  the  excitement 
of  a  perilous  hour,  the  intense  solicitude  which  Jefferson  felt 
for  Lafayette,  not  only  as  a  man,  but  as  the  proper  warlike  leader 
of  the  people,  should  convulsion  ensue,  and  that  preference  of 
substance  to  form,  already  mentioned,  prompted  him,  we  think, 
to  give  advice  contrary  to  the  just  theories  and  to  t]ie  sonnd 
praotice  of  the  whole  of  his  own  life.  And  to  show  the  danger 
of  applying  the  argument  of  necessity,  in  anticipation  of  the 
future,  things  took  a  different  turn  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  expee- 
tations.  Lafayette  obeyed  his  instructions ;  and  his  scruples 
were  respected  by  the  Tiers  Etat  and  Patriotic  Party  of  France. 

Mr.  Jefferson  thus  describes  the  tone  of  the  debates  in  the 
States-G^eral,  and  succinctly  sketches  the  liirther  progress  of 
eTsnts: 
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"The  objects  for  which  tbis  bo«ly  was  couvoiied  being  of  ilie  first  order  of  im- 
portance, I  felt  H  very  interesting  to  understand  the  Tiewa  of  the  parties  of  which 
It  w«8  ooraposed,  and  espedaUj  the  ideu  preTalent  ae  to  the  organisation  eonteni* 
plated  for  their  government  I  went,  therefore,  daily  from  Paria  to  Versailles,  and 
attended  their  debate?,  generally  till  the  hour  of  ai?journnirnt.  Those  of  the 
Noblesse  were  impassioned  and  tempestuous.  They  bad  some  able  men  on  both 
•Idea,  aetaated  hj  equal  zeaL  The  debates  of  the  Commons  were  temperate,  * 
rational,  and  inflexibljr  firm.  Aa  preUminary  to  all  other  boalneas,  the  awfid  qnea- 
tionfe  cnnie  on — Shall  the  States  sit  in  one,  or  in  diatinct  apartments  ?  And  shall 
they  votf  by  hoads  or  hoiHcs  ?  The  opposition  was  soon  found  to  consist  of  the 
Episcopal  order  among  the  clergy,  and  two-thirds  of  the  Noblesse  ;  while  the  Tiers 
Etat  were,  to  a  man,  united  and  determined.  After  varioua  propositions  of  com- 
promise had  fuled,  the  Gommona  undertook  to  cut  the  Oordian  knot  The  AbM 
St^y^s,  the  most  logical  head  of  the  nation  (author  of  the  pamphlet  *  Qo'eat  cc  que 
le  Tiers  Etat?'  which  hud  electrified  that  country,  as  Paine'd  Common  Sense  did  us ), 
after  an  impressive  speech  on  the  10th  of  June,  moved  that  a  la^t  invitation  should 
bo  aent  to  Uie  nt^Ies  and  elergy,  to  attend  in  the  hall  of  the  States,  ooUeetfTdy  or 
indli^ttallf,  for  the  Terifieation  of  powers,  to  whioh  the  Oommona  wonld  proecod 
inunediatelj,  either  in  their  presence  or  absence.  This  verification  being  finished, 
a  motion  wasi  made,  on  tlic  I5th,  that  thoy  should  constitute  tbcmsolves  a  National 
Assembly,  which  was  decided  on  the  17th,  by  a  majority  of  four-fifths.  During  the 
debates  on  this  question,  about  twenty  of  the  Cntda  had  joined  them,  and  a  propo- 
flition  waa  made,  In  the  chamber  of  the  elergy,  that  their  whole  body  should  Join. 
This  was  rejected,  at  fir*t,  by  a  small  majority  only ;  but  being  afterwards  some- 
what modified,  it  was  decided  affirmatively  by  a  majority  of  eleven.  AVhile  this 
was  under  debate,  and  unknown  to  the  court,  to  wit,  on  the  19th,  a  council  wa>i  held 
In  the  afternoon,  at  Ibvly,  wherein  it  was  proposed  that  the  King  should  interpose, 
by  a  declaration  of  his  sentinents,  in  a  Uanee  rojfoU,  A  form  of  declaratioa  was 
proposed  by  Nockcr,  whieb,  whilo  it  censured,  in  general,  the  proceedinfrs  both 
of  the  Nobles  and  Commons,  announced  the  King's  views,  .such  an  substaiitLiUy  to 
coincide  with  the  Commons.  It  was  agreed  to  in  council,  the  seance  was  fixed  for 
the  22d,  the  meetings  of  the  States  wore  till  tfien  to  be  soapended,  and  everything. 
In  the  meantime,  kept  secret  The  members,  the  next  morning  (the  20th),  repair* 
ing  to  their  house,  as  usual,  found  the  doors  ahttt  and  guarded,  a  proclamation 
posted  up  for  a  scatter  ro>/nle  on  the  2'2d.  and  a  pnopen«ion  of  their  meetings  in  the 
meantime.  Concluding  that  their  dissolution  was  now  to  take  place,  they  repaired 
to  a  building  called  the  '  Jeu  de  paume  *  (or  Tennb  Ciourt),  and  there  boond  tten^ 
*  seUea  by  oath  to  each  other,  never  to  separate,  of  their  own  accord,  till  they  had 
Mttled  a  constitution  for  the  nation,  on  a  solid  basis,  and  if  separated  by  force,  that 
they  would  reasseiiiMe  in  some  other  place.  The  next  day  they  met  in  the  elnireh 
of  St.  Louis,  and  were  joined  by  a  majority  of  the  clergy.  The  beads  of  the  aris- 
tocracy saw  that  all  was  lost  without  some  bold  exertion.  The  Xing  waa  stUI  at 
Marly.  Kobody  was  permitted  to  approaeh  him  but  their  Mends.  He  waa  assailed 
by  falsehoods  in  all  shapes.  He  was  made  to  believe  that  the  Commons  were  about 
to  absolve  the  nnny  from  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  him,  and  to  raise  their  pay.  The 
court  party  w  ere  now  all  rage  and  desperation.  They  procured  a  committee  to  be 
held,  consisting  of  the  King  and  his  ministers,  to  whioh  Honrienr  and  the  Oomt 
d*Artois  should  be  admitted.  At  this  committee,  the  latter  attacked  Mr.  Neektr 
personally,  amugned  his  declaration,  and  proposed  one,  wbkh  aono  of  his  prompt- 
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ers  had  put  into  his  hands.  Mr.  Xeckerwas  brow-beaten  and  iutiinidated,  and  the 
King  bhakt  n.  Ho  doterrained  that  the  two  plana  should  be  dflihcrated  on  the  next 
day,  and  the  siancc  royale  put  oiT  a  day  longer.  This  encouraged  a  tierccr  attack 
on  Mr.  Neoker  the  next  day.  His  draft  of  a  declaration  waa  entirely  broken  up, 
and  that  of  the  Count  ifArtoit  Inserted  into  It.  Hinself  and  Montmorin  offered 
their  redgnation,  which  waa  refused,  the  Count  d'Artoit  taying  to  Mr.  Necker, 
'No,  pir,  you  must  be  kept  as  the  hostage;  we  hold  you  rcsponsibh^  fur  .nil  the  ill 
which  shall  happen/  This  change  of  pluu  was  immediately  whispered  without 
doora.  The  No^leaM  were  in  triumph ;  the  people  in  conatemation."  * 

He  froes  on  to  mention  what  his  own  feelings  and  views 
jrere  in  this  fearful  crisis,  and  also  a  prop(»sition  which  he  urged 
on  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Patriotic  party : 

I  was  quite  alarmed  at  this  state  of  things.  The  soldiery  had  not  yet  indi* 
cated  which  dde  they  ahoold  take,  and  that  which  they  should  support  would  bo 
sore  to  preTail    I  considered  a  successful  reformation  of  goTernment  in  France  aa 

insuring  a  general  reformation  through  Europe,  and  the  resurree'iou.  to  a  new  life, 
of  their  p<.'op'e,  now  ground  to  dust  by  the  abuses  of  the  governing  powers.  I  was 
much  acquainted  with  the  leading  patriots  of  the  Assembly.  Being  from  a  country 
which  had  sucoeMfulIy  pasted  through  a  aimOar  reformation,  they  were  dispoeed  to 
my  acquaintance,  and  bad  fome  erafidence  in  me.  I  urged,  moot  strenuously,  an 
immediate  compromise  ;  to  secure  wlmt  the  government  was  now  ready  tO  yield, 
and  trust  to  future  occaaiona  for  wlwt  might  still  be  wonting." ' 

The  compromise"  he  proposed,  and  his  reasons  for  it,  will 
be  found  in  the  following  communication  to  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Tiers  Etat : 


To  Momiva  db  Sr.  Ennm.* 

Piani«riMM8,1789. 

Sib: 

After  you  quitted  us  yesterday  eyening,  we  continued  our  conversation 
(Monsieur  de  Lafayette,  Mr.  Short,  and  myself)  on  the  subject  of  the  difTiculties 
which  environ  you.  The  (h  sirable  object  being,  to  secure  the  good  which  the  King 
has  oficred,  and  to  avoid  the  ill  which  seems  to  threaten,  an  idea  waa  suggested, 
whidi  appearing  to  make  an  impresrfon  on  Monsieur  de  Lafiiyette,  I  was  encou- 
raged to  pursue  it  on  my  return  to  Pari.^,  to  put  it  into  form,  and  now  to  send  it  to 
yon  and  liini.  It  is  this;  that  the  King,  in  fiance  royale,  should  come  forward 
with  a  (  hart,  r  of  Rights  in  his  hand,  to  be  sigued  by  himself  and  !)y  etery  member 
of  the  three  orders.    This  charter  to  contain  the  fire  great  points  wUeh  the 

I  Keneir.  Ih. 

*  Aswennderataod  it,thL4  wa^  the  same  "bookaeller  "  whose  occupation  fs  ftalltfMd 
at  the  end  of  hia  name  so  piqaantly  by  Mr.  Morris,  whsttdeteribing  the  magistralsa  he 
caOed  upon,  on  hia  nrrlTBl  In  Paria.  Site  ante,  page  SU. 
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K^ultat  of  DeoemtMr  offered,  on  tk«  part  of  the  King;  the  aboBttoo  of  pecuniary 

priTileges  offered  by  the  priTileged  orders,  and  the  adoption  of  the  national  debt, 
and  a  prant  of  the  sum  of  money  asked  from  the  nation.  This  last  will  be  a  cheap 
price  lor  the  preceding  articles;  and  let  the  aame  act  declare  jour  immediate  sepa* 
ration  till  the  next  annirersary  meeting.  Ton  will  carry  back  to  yonr  constituents 
mmt  good  than  ever  was  effected  before  without  violence,  and  jou  will  stop 
exactly  at  the  point  where  violence  wouM  othrrwipe  hopin.  Time  will  be  gained, 
the  public  mind  will  continue  to  ripen  and  to  be  informed,  a  basis  of  support  may 
be  prepared  with  the  people  themselves,  and  expedients  occur  for  gaining  siiU 
■ometbing  IVirther  at  yonr  next  meetingf  and  for  stopping  again  at  the  pi^t  of 
force.  I  hare  ventured  to  send  to  yoorself  and  Monsieur  de  Lafayette  a  sketch 
of  my  ideas  of  what  this  act  might  contain,  without  endangering  any  dispute. 
But  it  is  olTored  merely  as  a  canva.s  for  you  to  work  on,  if  it  be  fit  to  work  on  at 
all.  I  know  too  Little  of  the  subject,  and  you  know  too  much  of  it,  to  justify  mc 
in  oflbring  anything  but  a  hint.  I  have  done  it,  too,  In  a  hnrry :  insomuch,  that 
since  committing  it  to  writing,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  fifth  article  may  give  alarm; 
that  it  is  in  a  good  degree  included  in  the  fourth,  aftd  i«,  therefore,  uselesi^.  But 
after  all,  what  excuse  can  I  nmke,  .'^ir,  for  this  presumption?  I  have  none  but  an 
uumeasurable  love  for  your  nation,  and  a  painful  anxiety  lest  despotism,  after  an 
unacoepted  offer  to  bind  its  own  handsi  ahodd  seise  yon  again  with  tenfold  fiiiy. 
Permit  me  to  add  to  these,  very  sincere  assuranoos  of  the  sentiments  of  esteem 
and  re.«peet,  with  whlch  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  nr,  yonr  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant) 

Tb.  JunBsoir. 


The  annexed  is  the  Charter  accompanying  the  preceding 
letter: 

A  extorter  ofBigkUt  wUnudy  tUMitJui  tig  IA«  iRn^  mi  iVaften. 

1.  The  States-General  shall  assemble,  uncalled,  on  the  first  day  of  November, 
annnaliy,  and  shall  remain  together  so  long  as  tiiey  shall  see  cause.  They  shall 
regulate  their  own  elections  and  proceedings,  and  until  they  shall  orddn  other- 
wise, their  eloctions  shall  be  in  the  forms  observed  in  the  present  year,  and  shall 

be  triennial. 

S.  The  States-General  alone  shall  levy  money  on  tho  nation,  and  shall  appro- 
priate it. 

S.  Laws  shall  be  made  by  the  Statefr-Oeneral  only,  with  the  consent  of  tho 

Kinof. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  restrained  of  his  liberty,  but  by  regular  process  from  » 
court  of  Justice,  authorised  by  a  general  law.  (Incept  that  n  Noble  may  be  impri* 
toned  by  order  of  a  court  of  justice,  on  the  prayer  of  twelve  of  his  nearest 

relations  )  On  complaint  of  an  unlawful  imprisonment,  to  any  judge  whatever,  he 
shall  have  the  j>risoiier  inimcdiately  brought  before  him,  and  sliall  di^cliar^'e  him, 
if  bis  imprisonment  be  unlawful.  The  officer  in  whose  custody  the  prisoner  is, 
■hall  obey  the  orden  of  the  judge ;  and  botii  judge  and  oflleer  ilmll  bo  rasponsible, 
dvffiy  Olid  criminally,  for  a  failnre  of  dnty  herain. 

5.  The  military  diall  bo  subordinate  to  thcdvil  authority. 
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tj.  Printors  shall  be  liable  to  logal  prosocution  for  printini;  and  publishing 
false  (nets,  inJuriouB  to  the  party  prosecuting ;  but  they  shall  be  under  no  other 
restraint 

7.  All  pceaniary  priidlegefl  and  ezcmptioiii,  ei|{o]r«d  bj  any  deieription  of 

penon<4.  are  aboii.«lioil. 

S.  All  th-bts  alri  ady  rontractcd  by  the  Kin?,  arc  hereby  madp  tin-  debts  of  tll6 
nation ;  and  the  faith  thcreuf  is  pledged  for  their  payment  in  due  time. 

9.  Eighty  millions  of  livres  are  novr  granted  to  the  King,  to  be  raised  by  loan, 
and  relmbaraed  by  the  nation ;  and  the  taxes  heretofore  paid,  shall  continue  to  be 
paid  to  the  end  of  the  present  year,  and  no  longer. 

10  Thf  Ftatea-General  shall  now  separate,  and  meet  again  on  the  1st  day  of 
yoTombcr  next. 

Done,  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation,  by  the  King  and  their  representatives  la 
the  Butee-^teneral,  at  YevBdUes,  this  —  day  of  Jane,  1789. 

Signed  by  the  King,  and  by  every  nieml>er  individually,  and  in  his  presence. 

This  was  wi  Ittcn  the  same  day  with  Mr.  Morris's  statement 
in  his  Diary  tluit  Jeflcrsoii  had  sanguine  expectation  of  a  down- 
right republican  forin  of  government,"  and  a  little  nvic  than 
a  week  before  Mr.  Morria  declared  (in  the  same  record),  that 
Jefferson  was    desirous  of  annihilating  distinctions  of  order." 

Speaking,  more  than  thirty  yean  afterwards  of  the  rejection 
by  tho  Patriota  of  his  proposed  compromise  of  June  3d,  Mr. 
Jefferson  said : 

"They  thought  otherwise,  however,  ami  events  have  proved  their  lamentable 
error. — For,  after  thirty  years  of  war,  foreign  and  domestic,  the  loss  of  millions  of 
lives,  the  prostration  of  private  happiness,  and  the  foreign  sntjjBgation  of  their 
own  eoontry  for  a  time,  they  have  ohtained  no  more,  nor  even  that  securely. 
Thoy  wore  uncon«<  ion.s  of  (for  wlio  could  fore.*oo  ?)  the  molaticholy  sequel  of  their 
well-meant  perseverance ;  that  their  physical  I'urce  would  be  usurped  by  a  first 
tyrant  to  trample  on  the  independence,  and  even  the  existence  of  other  nations : 
ti»t  this  wonld  allbrd  a  fittal  ezamide  for  the  atrodons  oonsplraoy  of  kings  against 
their  people ;  would  generate  their  unholy  and  honddde  alliance  to  make  eommon 
ca<i>o  nmnii|!:  thoni.xelvon,  and  to  cru<ih,  by  the  power  of  the  whole,  the  eiforts  of 
any  part  to  moderate  their  abases  and  oppressions." 

In  a  letter  to  ^[r.  Jay  (June  17th),  Mr.  Jefferson  thus  ex- 
pressed his  contemporaneous  opinion  of  Necker ; 

*'  It  is  a  tremendous  elond,  indeed,  which  hovers  over  this  nation,  and  lie  at  the 
itebn  pfeoker]  has  neither  the  courage  nor  the  sItiU  necessary  to  weather  it.  Elo- 
quence in  a  high  fiof^rce,  knowledf]^e  in  matters  of  account,  and  order,  arc  distin- 
guishing traits  in  his  character.  Ambition  h  his  first  pa<)siou,  virtue  his  second. 
Ho  has  not  discorered  that  sublime  truth,  that  a  bold,  unequivocal  virtue  is  the 
beet  handmaid  even  to  ambition,  and  would  carry  liim  ftvther,  in  the  end,  tlian  the 
tenpoiiabf  ,  vaveiiog  policy  he  pursues.  His  Judgment  is  not  of  the  first  order 
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•mreety  cveii  of  the  second ;  hit  resolution  frail ;  and  upon  the  whotc,  it  is  raro  to 
nioet  an  inftaace  of  a  pemn  so  much  below  the  reputation  he  has  obtained." 

The  wuvoK  of  the  Kevoliitiuiiary  whirlpool  now  rnslied  on 
swifter  ami  ihirker — but  it  is  not  our  province  to  give  beyond 
that  very  slight  historical  sketch,  which  is  necessary  to  show  the 
occasionally  visible  connection  between  the  American  Minister 
and  the  public  events  which  were  taking  place  about  hini.  The 
Kational  Assembly  received  important  accessions  from  the 
nobles  and  the  clergy.  With  respect  to  the  utility  or  inutility 
of  the  minority  of  the  nobles  joining  themselves  with  the  Tiers 
Etat,  in  that  body,  Lafayette  onsnlted  Jefferson,  and  received 
for  answer  that  he  was  tlien  (June  12)  unable  to  form  an  opiniou 
— that  he  "knew  too  little  of  the  subject  to  sec  what  might  be 
its  consequences  " — but  ho-  i)romised  to  see  the  former  person- 
ally. On  the  25th,  Jefferson  wrote  Jay,  that  ''forty-eight 
of  the  nobles  had  joined  the  Tiers/'  but  that  "  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  could  not  be  ot'  the  number,  being  restrained  by  his 
instructions" — that  he  was  writing  his  constituents  to  change 
Lis  instructions  or  acce])t  his  resignation.** 

Early  in  July  a  circumstance  took  place  which  JcileiisoQ 
thus  communicated  to  Mr.  Jay  (July  19th) : 

**  Mondeur  de  Hlrabean,  who  Ii  very  hostile  to  Mr.  Neeker,  wbhed  to  find  a 
groand  for  censuring  him,  in  a  proposition  to  have  a  great  quantity  of  flour  for* 

nished  from  the  United  States,  which  ho  supposed  mc  to  hare  made  to  Mr.  Necker, 
and  to  liave  boon  refused  by  liini  ;  and  lie  uski  d  time  of  the  StAto^-CiMierul  to  fur- 
nish proof]}.  Tbc  Marquis  de  Lafayette  iiumediaicl.v  gave  me  notice  of  thb  matter, 
and  I  wrote  him  a  letter  to  diaaTow  having  ever  msJe  any  inch  proposition  to  Mr. 
Keeker,  which  I  desired  liim  to  communicate  to  the  States.  I  waited  Immediatdr 
on  Mr.  Necker  and  Monsieur  do  Montmorin,  >ati-:fied  tliom  that  what  had  been  sag- 
gestod  was  uhsohilfly  wiliioiit  foundation  from  nie  ;  and  indeed  thev  h.\<\  not  needed 
this  tcauiuuuy.  I  gave  tlietu  copies  of  my  letter  to  the  Marquis  du  Lafajettc,  vbicb 
was  afterwards  printed.  The  Marqnla,  on  the  receipt  of  my  letter,  showed  it  to 
Mirabeau,  who  turned  then  to  a  paper  from  which  he  had  drawn  his  information, 
and  found  ho  had  totally  mistaken  it.  He  promised  imme  Jiatoly  that  he  would  him- 
self declare  hii  error  to  the  Stales-General,  and  rcail  to  them  my  letter,  which  he 
did.  I  Btato  tliis  matter  to  you,  though  of  little  consequence  iu  itself,  becauae  it 
might  go  to  you  misstated  In  the  English  papers.** 

Jeffemon's  letter  of  explanation  to  Lafayette,  which  Mira- 
bean  read  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  some  others  on  the 
aame  subject,  will  be  found  in  his  published  correspondeuoe 
(July  6th  to  10th,  itpasrim). 
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Tliis  is  almost  tlie  only,  if  not  the  only  occasion,  where  we 
find  Mirabeau  and  JetYcrson  brought  into  otllcial  or  public  poli- 
tical contact.  The  former,  we  think,  very  soon  after  the  event 
just  mentioned,  owing  to  the  death  of  his  father,  retired  for  a 
time  from  the  stormy  tlieatre  of  the  Assembly  ;  and  he  did  not 
return  to  it  during  Jefferson's  subsequent  stay  in  Trance.  It 
wonM  seem  remarkable  that  so  little  mention  is  made  of  this 
most  extraordinary  man  in  Jcllci'son^s  writings.  He  gives,  in 
his  Memoir,  Mirabeau's  celebrated  reply  to  the  Marquis  do 
Brcze,  when  (June  23d)  he  ordered  the  Isationul  Assendjly  in 
the  King's  name  to  disperse;*  and  lie  elsewhere  speaks  of  the 
Address  to  the  King  to  remove  the  troo})S  (July  Sth),  as  a 
"piece  of  masculine  eloquence."  Ilis  is  but  a  cold  description 
of  the  afiair  of  the  23d,  of  which  he  was  an  eye  and  ear  witness. 
His  colloquial  accounts  of  it  in  after  years  were  occasionally 
striking.  Ho  entertained  an  exalted  estimate  of  Miraheau's 
genius  and  power  as  an  orator,  but  a  poor  one  of  his  integrity." 

Mr.  Jefferson's  hotel  having  been  robbed  three  times,  he 
asked  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflairs  for  suitable  protection. 
A  guard  was  immediately  set  over  it. 

The  Aristocratic  party,  headed  by  the  Queen  and  the  Count 
d'Artois,  persuaded  the  weak  King  to  come  to  the  fatal  resolu- 
tion of  putting  down  the  Revolution  by  force.  Tliirty  thousand 
troops,  a  considerable  portion  of  them  loreign  mercenaries,  were 
ordered  to  inarcli  on  Paris.  The  Marehal  de  Broglio,  "a  high- 
flying aristocrat,  cool  and  capable  of  anything,"  was  named  to 
the  command.  Strong  positions  were  occupied  and  fortified  in 
the  environs  of  the  city.  Cannon  were  pointed  from  the 
Queen's  Mews  on  the  Hall  wliere  the  National  Assembly  met. 
Some  Frencli  Guards  were  arrested  for  favoring  tlie  national 
cause.  The  people  liberated  them.  The  Assembly  urged  the 
people  to  keep  the  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  solicited  the 

'  Mr.  Jefferson  rivcs  his  word^  as  followa  :  "Tetl  tliofje  wlio  seat  jon  that  irodiaO 
not  move  hence  but  at  our  own  will,  or  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  " 

•  Mr.  Wirt,  in  a  letter  to  Benjamin  Edwards,  dated  May  0th,  1806,  rdlnrlqg  tO 
descn'ptioca  he  had  h«ard  from  Mr.  JeffersoQ'a  month  of  Hirabeao,  says : 

"  He  [JeffefBonl  spoke  of  him  [Mirabean]  as  nnitinff  two  distinct  and  perfbot  eharao* 
ten  in  himself,  whenever  he  pleased ;  the  mere  logician,  with  a  mind  apparently  as 
sterile  and  desolate  as  the  sandn  of  Arabia,  bnt  reasonmg  at  sneh  time-*  with  a  Herculean 
force,  whirh  nothinjr  could  rcnist;  at  other  times,  bnr-tint;  out  witli  u  nooil  of  cloiiuenco 
more  sublime  than  Milton  ever  imputed  to  the  cherubim  and  Horaphirii,  and  bearing  aU 
before  him."— AV;in«fi/'*  Life  of  tVirt,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 

The  lato  llriiry  Clay  informed  us  that  he  had  heard  Mr.  JeSerson  apeak  in  strong  and 
glowing  tcrmn  of  Mirabcau's  matchleaa  power  over  the  minda  every  cuat  of  meiu 

Some  of  Mr.  JeObiMii'i  fiamily  entutaia  ilmilar  recoUectioaa. 
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King  to  pardon  tlie  offending  Guards.  It  aho  voted  (July  Sth) 
Mirabeiurs  address,  already  mentioned,  asking  the  removal  of 
the  tro<»ps.  The  King  refused ;  and  he  said  the  Assembly 
"might  remove  themselves,  if  they  ])leased,  to  Xoyons  or  So9- 
sions."  On  tiie  11th,  Lafayette  moved  his  celebrated  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man.  On  the  same  day,  Xecker  was 
secretly  dismissed  bv  the  Court,  and  sent  into  exile.  On  tlie 
12th,  the  whole  ]\rini?try  "were  removed,  and  their  })lace3  tilled 
with  men,  to  use  Jefferson's  words,  "  the  principal  among  whom 
had  been  noted  through  their  lives  for  the  Turkish  despotism  of 
their  characters."  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  bodies  of 
German  cavalry  and  Swiss  artillery  were  marched  to  the  Place 
of  Louis  XV.  The  news  of  these  events  spread  over  the  city. 
Foulon,  the  new  Minister  of  "War,  when,  not  long  before,  in- 
formed that  the  people  of  the  provinces  were  in  the  extremity 
of  the  famine  (which  did  not  end  until  the  new  crops  began  to 
be  harvested  in  July),  subsisting  on  substances  unheard  of  as 
the  food  of  man,  fiercely  exclaimed,  "  Then  let  the  people  eat 
grass." 

When  an  impious  wretch  like  this  was  intrusted  with  the 
sword  of  the  State,  every  man,  every  woman,  and  every  eliild 
old  enough  to  feel  the  inttinct  of  self-preservation,  knew 
that  their  old  oppresisors — their  oppressors  through  ages — liad 
determined  to  yield  nothing,  but  to  exteniiinate  reform  by  the 
sword.  The  question,  thenceforth,  was  whether  their  sons 
should,  as  in  times  past  (as  in  Mr.  Burke's  splendid  "  age  of 
chivalry  be  sent  to  manure  Europe  with  their  bodies  in  wars 
undertaken  at  the  nod  of  a  courtesan — whether  their  wives 
and  daughters,  cursed  with  beauty  enough  to  excite  a  transient 
emotion  of  sensuality,  should  be  lured  or  torn  from  them  and 
debauched — whether  every  man  who  dared  to  utter  a  manly 
political  thought  or  to  assert  his  rights  against  rank,  should  be 
imprisoned  at  pleasure  without  a  hearing — whether  the  toiling 
masses,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  lascivious  splendor,  of 
building  Pares  aux  Cerfs,  of  pensioning  discarded  mistresses,' 
of  swiftly  enriching  corrupt  favorites  and  minions  of  every 
stamp,  should  be  so  taxed  that  the  light  and  air  of  heaven 
hardly  came  to  them  mitaxed,  and  they  should  be  so  sunk  by 

1  The  M«moin  of  lladaiM  da  HmumI  will  tmoSA  tk«  ewtons  wKh  mom  Qght  «b 
fheM  nibjaeta. 
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exactions  of  every  kind  in  the  dregs  ot'  indigence  that  a  short 
crop  compelled  them  to  live  on  food  that  the  hounds,  if  not  the 
swine,  of  their  task-masters  would  reject  ;  unJ,  linally,  wliether 
when  in  the  hloody  sweat  of  their  agony  they  asked  some  miti- 
gation of  their  hard  fate,  they  slionld  be  answered  by  the 
bayonets  of  foreign  mercenaries  ;  and  when  a  jieople— stout 
manhood,  gentle  womanhood,  grey-haired  age  and  tender  in- 
fancy— turned  their  pale  faces  upward  and  shrieked  for  food, 
iiercc,  licentious  nobles  should  scornfallj  bid  tliem  eat 
grass." 

The  Court  and  Nobility  of  France,  driven  yet  to  no  disgrace- 
ful or  perilous  extremity — unassailed  yet  by  the  red  hand  ot 
warlike  Kevolution — deliberately  inaugurated  a  war  l)etween 
castes — deliberately  chose  the  sword  as  the  final  arbiter — delibe- 
rately made  up  the  issue,  wliere  they  should  have  known,  if 
they  possessed  common  intelligence  as  to  either  the  passions  oi 
the  interests  of  mankind,  that  the  alternative  staked  against 
was  extermination.  When,  on  Sunday,  July  12t]i,  tlie  people 
of  Paris  suddenly  heard  the  sound  of  artillery  carriages  rolling 
forward  towards  the  Place  Loins  Quinze^  and  the  compara- 
tively silent  streets  eclioing  with  the  clang  of  Prince  Lam- 
besc's  advancing  cavalry,  that  issue,  for  weal  or  woe,  was  finally 
made  up.  It  mattered  not  which  side  chanced  to  do  the  first 
act  of  physical  violence — to  shed  the  first  drop  of  blood,  any 
more  than  whether  any  other  robber  or  foe,  contemplating 
slaughter  in  case  of  resistance,  gives  or  receives  the  firat  shot. 
One  side  understood  that  they  were  to  forcibly  put  down  all 
opposition  to  tlie  Government,  and  they  took  an  open  and  direct 
step  to  effect  that  ol)ject,  by  pouring  mercenary  troops  into  the 
heart  of  an  unarmed  city,  not  even  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 
The  other  side  understood  they  must  submit  tamely,  or  assert 
their  rights  by  the  sword." 

'  Carlyle,  in  lib  History  of  fhe  Freneb  SeTolntioii,  dMorlbM  with  wfld  pfotorewiii** 

ness  the  scene  in  Paria  when  the  troop?  poured  into  the  city : 

*'  But  «oe  Cainille  Deamoulina,  from  the  CuW  <le  Foy,  rushinjj  oat.  sihyllinc  in  face; 
his  hair  streaminfr,  in  each  hand  a  piHUil  I  He  springs  to  a  tahle :  the  Police  flutellitc.-* 
are  eyin^  him ;  alive  they  shall  not  take  him,  not  they  alive  him  alive.  Tiii.s  time-  he 
speaks  without  stammering: — Friends!  shall  we  die  like  hunted  hnrcs?  Like  Hheep 
boooded  iato  their  pinfold ;  bl««tiiig  for  mercy,  where  Is  no  meroy,  bat  odIjt  »  whetted 
knifb  ?  ^le  boor  la  oome :  tte  snpretae  boor  of  FrenehmaB  and  lun ;  when  Oppreaaora 
are  to  try  conclusion'!  with  Opprcssod  ;  and  the  word  ia  awift  Death  or  Deliverance  for 
erer.  Let  such  hour  1)C  tre//  come  !  U*.  inesccm^  one  cry  only  befits  :  To  arnT4 !  \a\ 
tmireri^a!  i'aria,  univerMul  France,  m  with  the  thro;it  of  the  whirlwind,  sinimi  only: 
To  arms ! — 'To  arms !'  yell  respoosive  the  innumerable  voices;  like  one  great  voice,  as 
4r  *  Demon  Ttlttna  firom  tbo  a£r :  for  all  faoea  wax  llra^jvd,  •&  hewrta  bom  vp  into 
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Mr.  Jefferson  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  iirst  colHtiion — the  first 
bloodshed  of  tlie  Hcvolution  proper.  It  was  an  interesting  fact 
that  respect  for  his  person  and  liis  country  for  a  niuinent  stayed 
the  uplifted  arm  of  civil,  we  cannot  call  it  fratricidal,  war.  He 
narrates  tlic  facts  (in  his  Memoir)  in  his  usual  quiet  and  unexag- 
gerated,  not  to  gay  rather  impafisive  way,  when  recording  hie- 
toricai  events : 

"The  newi  of  this  change  [in  the  Ministry]  began  to  be  known  atParie,  ebovt 

one  or  two  o'clock.  In  the  afternoon,  a  body  of  about  one  hundfed  German  caralry 

wn?  ndvamu'd,  drawn  up  in  tlie  Place  Louis  XV.  and  about  two  hundred  Swi« 
posted  at  u  little  dijjlauce  in  tbi'lr  rear.  This  drew  people  to  the  ."spot,  who  thus 
%ccidentally  found  iheiuselrcs  iu  Iruut  of  the  troops,  merely  at  iirst  aa  spccutora ; 
6at,  aa  their  numbera  Inereaaed,  their  Indignation  row.  Tb^j  retired  a  few  atepe, 
and  |>o^ted  themselves  on  aud  behind  large  piles  of  stonea,  large  and  small,  colleet- 
•  •1  ill  tliat  j>l;u'o  for  a  lirid^je,  which  wns  to  he  built  adjiu-cnt  to  it.  In  this  position, 
liappcniug  to  he  in  iny  carriage  on  a  visit,  I  passed  through  the  lane  that  had 
formed,  without  interruption.  But  the  moment  after  I  bad  passed,  the  people 
attacked  the  caralrj  with  atonea.  Thej  charged,  but  the  adfantageoua  podtion  of 
the  people-,  and  the  showere  of  atonee,  obliged  the  horse  to  retire,  and  quit  the  field 
altogclhor,  h-aving  one  of  thoir  number  on  the  ground,  and  the  Swis.^  in  thoir  rear, 
not  moving  to  their  aid.  This  was  tlie  signal  for  univrr?;il  insurrection,  and  this 
body  of  cavalry,  to  avoid  being  mas:>acrcd,  retired  towards  Versaillea.  The  people 
now  armed  themaelvea  with  auch  weapona  as  thej  conld  find  in  annorera'ahopo,  and 
private  houses,  and  with  Madgeons ;  and  were  roandng  all  night,  through  aU  parts 
of  the  dty,  without  any  decided  object." 

This  first  fray  is  differently  described  by  the  uuihur*  just 


madaen.  In  soch,  or  fitter  words,  does  CamHle  evoke  the  Elemental  Powen,  In  this 

great  moment.  Friends,  continue;*  Camille.  some  rallylng-sign !  Cockades:  green  ones; 
— the  color  of  Hope !  Aa  with  the  Ihnlit  of  locusts,  thene  green  tree-leaves :  prreen 
ribbons  from  the  ncighhoriug  shops;  all  green  things  arc  snatclic  1.  and  nude  cockades 
of.  Camille  descends  from  his  tame  ;  '  .stifled  with  embraces,  w.  tted  with  tears  ;'  has  a 
bit  of  green  ribbon  handed  him:  Hticks  it  in  his  hat.  And  now  t(»  Curtius'  Iraage*ibep 
there ;  to  the  Uoalevards ;  to  the  foor  winds,  and  rest  not  till  France  be  on  fire  !*' 
»  ('arlyle  Hays : 

"  However.'Bensevah  with  hor«e  and  foot,  is  in  the  Place  Loni*  Quinze.  Mortals 
promenadinir  homeward*,  in  the  fall  of  the  day,  saunter  by  f^om  Chaillot  or  Passy,  from 
flirtation  and  a  liulc  tliiii  wiiii-.  with  sadder  stop  than  usual.  Will  the  Hn-f  PrnccsHion 
pass  that  way  ?  ikh«dci  it :  behold  alsu  Trincc  L-amhesc  da.sh  forth  <>n  it.  with  his  Uoral 
AUemands !  "  Shots  fall,  and  sabre-strokes ;  busti  are  hewed  asunder ;  and,  ala.«,  alao 
beads  of  men.  A  sabred  procession  hu  nothing  for  it  bot  to  cqilode,  along  what  streets, 
alleys,  Tnilerien  Avennet  It  finds ;  and  disappear.  One  imanned  man'  Ilea  hewn  down: 
a  Garde  Frant^aise  by  uniform :  bear  him  (or  bear  even  the  report  of  him)  dead  aai 
gory  to  his  barracks — whore  he  has  comrades  still  aUve ! 

"  Bnt  why  not  now,  vii  torious  Lambc*''.  rharffc  through  that  Tuilerios  fJarden  itself, 
where  the  fugitives  are  vanishing?   Not  '•how  the  Sunday  promenaders,  too.  how  steel 

Sitters,  be-prent  with  blood;  that  it  be  told  of,  and  men's  ear  tingle  ?  Tinicle,  alati,  they 
d ;  but  the  wrong  wiy.  Victorioos  Lambese,  in  this  his  second  or  Tuileriea  charge, 
soeeeeds  bot  In  overturning  (call  ft  not  slashing,  for  he  stnick  with  the  flat  of  his  sword) 
one  man,  a  poor  old  schoolmaster,  most  pacifically  tottering  there :  and  is  driven  oat,  by 
barricades  of  chairs,  by  flights  of  '  bottles  and  glasses/  by  execrations  in  bass-voiee  ana 
treble.  Moit  delicato'i-i  th>' mob-qiiollt  r's  vocation;  wherein  Td  .  miuh  riiavbeasbad 
as  Not-enough.  For  each  of  these  baas-voicess  and  more  each  treble  voice,  borne  to  all 
parte  of  the  cl^.ftaiga  BOW  notUi^  but  diitraetediiMU^atioii;  will  ring  all  a|^  Tba 
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quoted  (Carlyle),  but  Mi.  .Fefferson'a  accuracy  is  sustained  hy 
another  cool  eyewitness,  ^fr.  Governenr  Morris.* 

Mr.  Jefferson  thus  describes  the  progress  of  erents : 

**The  next  day  (the  13th},  the  Asacnibly  pressed  on  the  King  to  send  away  the 
troops,  to  permit  the  BoargeoMe  of  Peris  to  arm  for  the  preaerretion  of  order  in 

the  city,  and  offered  to  acnd  a  deputation  from  tlit  ir  body  to  tranquillize  them  ;  but 
iheir  propositions  wore  refused.  A  committee  of  mugislrates  and  elootor^  of  the 
city  were  appointed  by  thoi^c  bodies,  to  take  upon  them  its  government.  The  peo- 
ple, now  openly  joined  by  the  French  guards,  forced  the  prison  of  St.  Lazare, 
released  all  the  prisonera,  and  took  a  greet  store  of  eom,  whieh  they  carried  to  the 
corn-iii.trkrt.  IK-rc  they  gOt  somc  arms,  and  the  Froncli  guards  bi-gan  to  form  and 
train  t!j< m.  Tho  city-committoc  dctormincd  to  raise  forty-oigbt  tbnu-iuid  Hour-  v 
gcois,  or  rather  to  restruin  their  numbers  to  forty-eight  thouHand.  Un  the  14th 
they  sent  one  of  their  members  (Monsieur  do  Corny)  to  the  liotcl  dea  Invalidcs,  to 
ask  arms  for  their  Garde  Boargeoise.  He  was  followed  by,  and  he  fonnd  there,  a 
great  collection  of  people.  The  GoTeraor  of  the  Invalids  came  out,  and  represent- 
ed tho  imi)Ossibility  of  bis  delivering  nrm«,  without  the  orders  of  those  from  whom  he 
received  them.  Do  Corny  advised  the  people  then  to  retire,  and  retired  himself; 
but  the  people  took  possession  of  the  arms.  It  was  rcm&rlcable,  that  not  only  the 
lotraUds  themselTes  made  no  oppoaiUon,  b«t  that  a  body  of  fire  thousand  foreign 
troopa,  within  fenr  hundred  ynrd.4,  never  stirred.'  M.  de  Corny,  and  five  others, 
were  then  sent  to  a.«!k  arms  of  M.  de  I-annay,  Governor  of  the  Baslile.  They  f«Miiid 
a  greit  collection  of  people  already  before  tho  place,  and  they  immediately  planted 
a  flag  of  truce,  which  was  answered  by  a  like  flag  hoisted  on  the  parapet.  The 
deputation  prevailed  on  the  people  to  fUl  back  a  little,  advanced  themselves  to 
make  their  demand  of  the  Governor,  and  in  that  instant,  a  diseharge  from  the  Bas- 

cry,  To  arm«,  rn:\r.4  tenfold ;  stseplOB  with  their  metal  storm-Toice  boom  out,  as  the  sun 
sfucs:  armorerH'  s^hops  are  brdun  Open,  phmdered;  Ae  atreets  are  a  living  foam'Ssai 
chsfbd  by  all  the  winds." 

>  He  says  in  fab  Diary.  July  ISth ; 

"  H.aving  sset  him  [.VbbL-  Bertrand]  down,  I  depart  for  Mr.  Jefferson's.  In  riding 
alon?  the  Boulcvanlx.  all  at  onre  the  carriages,  horses  and  foot  passengers  turn  aboat 
and  pa-i'*  rapiillv.  Pres  'nily  altir,  we  inci  t  a  h  )ily  df  cavalry,  with  llicir  sabre-*  drawn, 
and  coiniiisr  at  fialf  speed.  After  thcv  hail  pansed  on  a  little  Way,  they  ^toj).  When  we 
come  to  tho  Place  Louis  Quinze,  I  observe  the  people,  to  the  lumibLf,  perliajis.  of  one 
hundred,  picking  up  stones,  and.  looking  back,  fiud  that  the  cavalry  are  retuniimr.  Stop 
at  an  anffe  to  see  toe  ft-ay,  if  any.  The  ncople  take  post  umung  the  Stone*,  wliich  lie 
seattered  about  the  whole  place,  being  there  hewn  for  tho  bridj^e  now  buildiuff.  The 
officer  at  the  head  of  this  party  is  saluted  by  a  stone,  and  Immediately  tnrns  his  horse  in 
a  menacing  manner  towards  the  assailant.  But  his  adversariis  aro  |)osl.  .1  on  ^roiiiiil 
wb'.Te  tho  cavalry  cannot  a^  t.  IIii  ptirsues  his  route,  therefore,  and  Ih"  pare  kohh 
inorca<od  to  a  pallop,  amid  a  shower  of  stones.  One  of  the  soldiers  is  cithi  r  i\nn«  kcd 
from  his  horse,  or  tho  horxe  falls  under  him.  He  is  taken  prisoner,  and  at  fir-t  ill  treated. 
They  bad  Qrod  several  pistol  shots,  but  without  effeot.  Probably  they  were  not  even 
charged  with  ball.  Aparty  of  Bwiss  gnards  are  posted  in  the  Champa-£lys^s  with 
eannon.** — Life  and  fVorkM,  toI.  f.  p.  317. 

Mr.  Morris's  conjecture  that  th?  pistols  of  tho  Royal  Germans  were  not  loaded  witL 
ball.  is.  wo  believe,  purely  irratuitrms ;  fhoiiph  perli;i|H  it  was  so,  and  i)erbaps  it  was 
honed  that  tho  i>'  Oj)le  would  submit  without  a  nia^sa<  re.  and  if  so,  it  was  ci  rtrtinly  far 
safer  to  avoiil  forcing  thetu  into  resistance.  The  coinpanvtive  moderation  and  speedy 
retreat  of  the  troops  were  evidently  dictated  bv  considerations  for  their  own  safety. 
Benaeval  had  had  a  little  experience  how  the  Parisian  populace  would  bear  akin-cutUufc 
all  the  sack  of  RoTefllon's  home ;  and  the  wild  roar  of  the  fnereaaing  moltitiide  now 
taught  him  he  was  in  the  lion's  mouth. 

'  Commanded,  wo  believe,  by  fieosoval.  The  Government  waa  paralysed,  and 
iisaed  no  mrdees. 
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tile  killed  four  persons  of  those  nearest  to  the  deputies.  The  deputies  retired.  I 
happened  to  be  at  the  bouse  of  M.  dc  Corny,  when  he  returned  to  it,  and  receired 
from  bim  a  oamtiTe  of  these  tmniaetioiia."  * 

The  leader  of  the  people  on  this  oecasioii,  M.  Etbya  de 
Cornj,  King's  Frocorenr  (attoraey),  was  the  husband  of  that 
Madame  de  Corny  to  whom  a  nnmber  of  letters  are  addreased  in 
Jefferson's  Correi^ndence. 

Jefferson  describes  the  attack  on  the  Bastile — ^the  execu- 
tion of  its  governor  and  lientenant-goyemor,  and  of  the  PrevU 
dei  Marehanda—i^e  deputations  of  the  National  Assembly  to 
the  King — ^his  "dry  and  hard  answers'' — ^the  Dnke  de  lian- 
court's  forcing  liimself  into  the  King's  bedchamber  in  the  night, 
and  disclosing  to  him  the  real  state  of  affairs — the  alarm  of  the 
Ooart  and  of  the  aristocrats— the  King's  proceeding  to  the  As- 
sembly, and,  in  effect,  surrendering  at  discretion — the  appoint- 
ment of  La&yette  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  MUu»  Baur- 
ffeatM—ihe  demolition  of  the  Bastile— the  ordering  off  of  the 
foreign  troops — ^the  resignation  of  the  Ministry — the  recall  of 
Keeker— the  first  emigration  of  nobles— the  King's  return  to 
Paris  escorted  by  Lafayette,  and  the  Bourgeois  Guards  and  the 
people — ^the  address  of  the  King  at  the  H6tel  do  Yille,  and  his 
assumption  of  the  popular  cockade— and  his  return  to  Yersailles 
escorted  as  he  came. 

Jefferson  says  in  his  Memoir,  that  this  was  "such  an 
amende-honorable  as  no  sovereign  ever  made  and  no  people 
ever  received,"  and  he  indulges  in  the  following  train  of  reflec- 
tions on  these  and  succeeding  events : 

And  here  again  was  lost  another  precious  occasion  of  sparing  to  France  the 
Climes  and  cruelUes  through  which  the  has  since  passed,  and  to  Borope,  and  finally 
America,  the  evils  which  flowed  on  them  also  irons  this  mortal  soaiee.  The  King 

was  now  become  a  pas-sive  machine  in  the  hands  of  the  Xational  Assembly,  and  had 
ht>  luM'ii  left  to  himself,  lie  would  have  willingly  acquiesced  in  whatever  thoy  should 
devise  as  best  for  the  nation.  A  wise  constitution  would  bare  been  formed,  heredi. 
tary  In  his  line,  himself  placed  at  its  head,  with  powers  so  lai:ge  as  to  enahto  ISm  to 
do  all  Uie  good  of  his  station,  and  so  Ihnited  as  to  restrain  him  from  its  alnMe. 
This  he  would  have  faithfully  adminifstoroil,  and  more  than  this,  I  do  not  belicTe, 
ho  over  wi!*lio(l.  But  he  had  a  Queen  of  absolute  sway  over  his  weak  mind  and 
timid  virtue,  and  of  a  character  the  reverse  of  his  in  all  points.  This  angel,  at 
gaudily  painted  in  the  rhapsodes  of  Bnrlce,  with  some  smartness  of  ftncj,  but  no 
sound  sense,  was  proud,  disddnfal  of  restraint,  Indignant  at  ell  obstacles  to  her 
will,  eager  in  the  ptjrsuit  of  pleasure,  and  firm  enough  to  hold  to  her  desires,  or 
perish  in  their  wreck.   Her  inordinate  gambling  and  dissipations,  with  those  of  the 
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Count  d'Artois,  and  otbcra  of  her  clique,  had  boon  a  sensible  item  ia  the  exhaustion 
of  the  treasury,  which  called  into  action  the  reforming  hand  of  the  nation;  and  her 
opposidon  to  It,  ber  inflexible  penrcmnea^  and  dAusttees  spirit,  led  benelf  to  tbe 
gniUotido,  drew  the  King  on  with  lier,  and  plunged  the  world  into  n  uiici  and 
calamities  which  will  forever  stain  the  pages  of  modern  history.  I  li:ive  ever 
believed,  that  had  there  been  no  Queen,  there  would  have  been  no  revolution.  Ho 
force  would  have  been  provoked,  nor  exercised.  The  King  would  haTe  gone  hand 
In  hand  with  the  wisdom  of  his  sounder  connsellors,  who^  gidded  bj  the  increased 
Ughts  of  the  age,  wislir-d  only,  with  the  same  paoe,  to  advance  the  inindples  of  their 
•oeial  constitution.  Th-^  <]<'cd  which  clo«ed  the  mortal  course  of  those  soTerctgns 
I  shall  neither  approve  nor  condemn.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  that  the  first 
magistrate  of  a  nation  cannot  commit  treason  against  bis  country,  or  is  unamenable 
to  its  ponishment ;  nor  yet,  diat  where  tliere  Is  no  written  law,  no  regulated  tri- 
bunal, there  is  not  a  law  in  our  hearts,  and  a  power  in  our  hands,  given  for  righte- 
oiw  employment  in  maintaining  right  and  rt'drc?«ing  wrong.  Of  tho.ee  who  judged 
the  King,  many  thought  him  willfully  criminal ;  many  that  his  cxisteticc  would  keep 
the  nation  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the  horde  of  kings  who  would  war  against  a 
generation  which  might  come  home  to  themaelTOS,  and  thai  it  were  better  that  one 
should  <ii<^  than  alL  I  should  not  have  TOtod  with  this  portion  of  the  Legiskture. 
I  should  have  shut  up  the  Queen  in  n  convent,  putting  hann  out  of  her  ])ower,  and 
placed  the  King  in  his  station,  investing  him  wiili  limited  powers,  which  I  vcrily 
belieTe  ho  would  have  honestly  exercised,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  under* 
Standing  In  this  way  no  Toid  would  have  been  created,  courting  the  usurpation 
of  a  military  adTcaturer,  nor  ocoa.«ion  given  for  those  enormities  which  demoral- 
ized the  nations  of  the  world,  and  destroyed,  and  is  yet  to  destroy,  milhon»  abd 
millions  of  its  inhabitants." 

Whether  it  was  Burke  or  whether  it  was  Jefferson  that  best 
appreciated  the  real  character  of  Maria  Antoinette,  history  mnst 
decide.  A  witness  whose  prejudices  and  feelings  were  generally 
opposite  enough  to  Jefferson's — ^who  was  a  professed  friend  and 
admirer  of  the  Queen — records  that  she  spent  the  fatal  14th  of 
July  in  *'tampenDg  with"  the  troops,  intoxicating  them, 
inducing  the  King  to  make  them  promises,  the  plan  being  to 
"  reduce  Paris  by  famine  and  to  take  two  hundred  members  of 
the  National  i&sembly  prisoners;"  and  that  she  and  those 
about  her  took  care  not  to  inform  the  King  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  until  the  Duke  de  Lianconrt  made  his  way  to  his  sleep- 
ing apartment,  and  undeceived  him.'  The  latter  was  struck 

•  The  followintt  i»  from  Governeur  Morris's  Diary : 
July  I5th.  The  Due  d' Aigniilon  and  Baron  Menon  are  at  eWb,  both  orthem  depntfes 
of  the  Noblesse.  I  learn  through  and  from  them,  the  secret  historv  of  tbe  lie  vo!iitriti 
this  day.  Testerday  evening  an  address  was  pre!iented  by  the  Assomblv.  to  w  hich  hi» 
Majesty  rcturnpil  an  nnsw.-r  by  no  means  satisfactorv.  The  Qui-f-n.  ('.unit  .IWrtois.  an<i 
Duche.-»!»  <b3  Poligiuic  hiiil  hocn  all  day  tampering  with  two  regiinctit.s.  whv-h  were  iii;i<i«! 
ulmost  (Irnnk.  aixl  j-vcry  officer  was  precented  to  the  King,  who  w.i«  induced  to  >,mvi' 
promiHCs,  money,  et^-..  to  these  regiments.  They  xhouted  Vive  la  Heine,  VivtU  ComU 
(TAriois,  Vive  la  Dxuhe*»e  de  Poiignae.  and  their  mutdo  came  and  played  under  her 
Ib^eaty's  window.  In  the  meantime,  the  Hartehal  de  BrogUo  was  tampMing  in  person 
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with  consteniatioii.  Neckcr  was  invited  to  resume  his  former 
^  office.  Montmoriii  and  St.  Priest  were  reinstated.  A  lihcral 
ministry  was  formed,  and  all  things  moved  on  for  a  time  in  per- 
fect harniuny.  On  the  4th  of  August,  the  National  Assembly, 
on  the  motion  of  the  Viscount  de  Xoailles,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Lafayette,  abolished  all  the  privileges  of  class  in  the  State. 
Thus  went  down,  says  Jeffei*son,  at  one  sweeping  blow,  ''all 
titles  of  rank,  all  the  abusive  privileges  of  feudalism,  the  titlies 
and  casuals  of  the  clergy,  all  provincial  privileges,  and,  in  fine, 
the  feudal  regimen  generally."  Laws  to  carry  out  these 
changes  were  rapidly  matured  and  passed.  The  Declaration  of 
Rights  was  adopted.  The  House  then  a})pointed  a  committee 
to  draft  a  Constitution,  at  the  head  of  whicii  was  the  Arclibishop 
of  Bordeaux,  one  of  the  Ministry. 

This  committee  paid  'Mr.  Jefferson  an  extraordinary,  if  not 
an  unprecedented  compliment,  when  addressed  to  a  foreign 
citizen  and  foreign  ambassador.  They,  l>y  their  cliairman, 
addressed  him  a  letter,  .Inly  20th,  "  requesting  hinfi  to  attend 
^  and  assist  in  their  deliberatir>ns.''  Jefferson  "  excused  him- 
self on  the  obvious  considerations,  that  his  mission  was  to 
the  Kintr  as  chief  ma;ristrate  of  the  nation — that  his  duties  were 
limited  to  the  concerns  of  his  own  country,  and  forl>ade  him  to 
intermeddle  with  the  internal  transactions  of  that  in  which  he 
had  been  received  under  a  specitic  character  only."  ' 

Tlic  committee  reported  their  Constitution  by  sections  as 
they  were  agreed  upon.  The  first  grand  feature  of  a  constitu- 
tional system,  that  the  government  should  be  divided  into 
Kxecutive,  Legislative,  and  Judiciary  departments,  was  readily 
agreed  on  by  the  Assembly.  It  was  also  agreed,  without  any 
open  opposition,  that  the  govennnent  should  be  monarchical  and 
hereditary.  But  on  the  | joints  whether  the  Executive  should 
have  a  veto  on  laws  ;  wlietlier  the  veto  should  be  absolute,  or 
merely  suspensive  ;  whether  there  should  be  one  or  two  houses 
of  the  legislature ;  whether,  if  two,  one  of  them  should  be 

wfth  tbe  artin«rf.  The  plan  ttjui  to  rcdnco  Paris  hr  famine,  and  to  take  two  handrrd 

nifiiiVM^rs  of  the  NatioTinl  A«i'*i^riibly  |iri"«nriprs.  Hut  tlicy  f>>iin  1  the  troops  would  not 
nerve  a}raiti>'t  tlicir  (:<iuntr\ .  Of  i diir-c  tb<"«(>  pl.iiis  would  nut  be  carried  into  effect. 
Tln'  V  took  r;»r«".  Iinwovcr.  ii<i'  t  u  ml  .rin  th»'  Kiiiff  of  all  the  inisrhiofH.  At  two  o'clock  in 
the  iiiornine.  Uic  Due  dc  IJam-ourt  went  into  lii'*  brdchaniher  and  waked  bira.  Told  him 
all.    Told  him  that  he  pledged  hw  lilV  on  tin-  truth  of  hiH  narration,  and  that  unlc-^  b« 
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hereditary,  for  life,  for  ft  fixed  term,  appointed  by  the  OrowD,  or 
elective ;  and  some  other  questions,  says  Mr.  J^erson,  found 
strong  dilfferences  of  opinion,  and  produced  repulsive  combina- 
tions among  the  Patriots.''  The  aristocracy  dung  together, 
always  voting  in  mass  for  the  plan  which  would  make  the  least 
change  in  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  features  of  the 
Constitution  thus  began  to  assume  "  a  fearful  aspect,"  and  the 
honest  Patriots  of  all  shades  became  alarmed  at  the  consequences 
of  their  divisions.  Mr.  Jefferson  having  reached  this  point  of 
the  narration,  >avs: 

'*  In  this  uneasy  state  of  things,  I  receive  J  one  ilay  a  note  from  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  inforiuiug  mc,  that  he  Abould  bring  a  {tarty  of  six  or  eight  friends,  to 
ask  a  dinner  of  me  the  next  dey.  I  emired  him  of  Aeir  welcome.  When  they 
arriTcd,  they  were  La&yette  hhmeli;  Duport,  BanMve,  Alexander  la  Meth,  Blacon, 
Moonier,  Maubourg,  und  DagouL  These  were  leading  PatrioLo,  of  honest  but  differ- 
ing  opinion?,'  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  cfTocting  a  coalition  by  mutual  sacrifices, 
knowing  each  other,  and  not  afraid,  therefore,  to  unboaoiu  themselves  mutually. 
Thta  last  was  a  material  principle  in  the  aeleeUoo.  With  thi*  view,  the  Marquis  had 
tovited  the  conference,  and  had  fixed  the  time  and  pfawe  inadTertentljr,  as  to  the 
embarrasfiment  under  which  it  might  place  me.  The  cloth  being  removed,  and  wine 
set  on  the  table,  after  thcAmerican  manner,  tin-  Marquis  ititroduced  the  objects  of  the 
conference,  by  summarily  reminding  them  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  Assembly,  the 
oovEse  which  the  principles  of  tiie  Constitntioo  were  taking,  and  tibe  ineTitable  result, 
unless  cheeked  by  more  coaoord  among  the  Patriots  themselves.  He  observed, 
that  nlthon^h  he  also  bad  bis  opinion,  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  it  to  that  of  his 
brethren  of  the  same  cause ;  but  that  a  common  opinion  must  now  be  fonueJ,  or 
the  Aristocracy  wuuld  carry  everything,  and  that,  whatever  they  should  now  agree 
on,  he,  at  tibe  head  of  the  National  force,  woold  maintain.  The  discnsdons  began 
al  the  boor  of  four,  and  were  continued  till  ten  o*ciock  in  the  evening;  during 

*  JetTersoD  thus  classified  the  parties  in  the  National  AssembW: 
"The  Assembly  now  consists  of  fonr  distinct  parties.  1.  The  Aristocrats,  comprc- 
headinjr  the  higher  mrrahcr^  of  the  olcrpy,  militarj,  nobilitv,  and  the  parliament-^  of  tlie 
whole  king>l<)in.  Thi^  furtii-i  a  hoad  with()Ut  a  body.  2.  Thi*  moderate  Hoyali.-it.s,  who 
wish  for  u  con-titiitii)ii  nearly  pimilar  to  that  of  England.  3.  The  Ucpnblicanf,  who  are 
willing  to  let  their  lirst  inacwtrac^  be  hereditary,  bat  to  make  it  very  siibonlinato  to  the 
Leei<flaturo,  and  to  have  that  [legislature  consist  of  a  single  (  hanibcr.  4.  The  faction  of 
Orleans.  The  second  and  third  descriptions  are  eonmosed  of  honest,  well-meaning  men. 
dUBnlttg  fai  opinion  only,  but  both  wnUnjf  the  establfsinnent  iMT  as  f^ea.t  a  degree  or 
liberty  as  can  be  proserveJ.  They  are  con-iilerod  together  as  constituting  the  patriotic 
part  of  the  A<<!<fmhly.  and  they  arc  supporteil  by  the  .soldiery  of  the  artny,  the  noldiery 
of  the  clergy,  that  is  to  say,  th'>  Cur'^  and  monkn.  the  dissentern.  and  part  of  the  nobility 
which  ii<  small,  and  the  substantial  Bourgcoia  of  the  whole  n&iioQ.— Jefferson  to  Jmu 
Septrmber  l\>th. 

The  fourth  party  is  more  particularly  spoken  of  in  another  letter : 
**  The  tees,  too,  of  the  patriotic  partr,  of  wicked  principles  and  desperate  fortnnes. 
hoping  to  pillage  8omothiu<;  in  the  w  tim  k  of  th-  ir  country,  arc  attaching  themselves  Vt 
the  faction  of  the  Puke  of  Orleans;  that  fa<"ti.iii  is  caballing  with  tlie  nofiiilace.  and 
lntriv''i::i.'  nt  liondon,  the  Hague,  and  Herlin.  and  have  evidently  in  view  tlie  trao'-lVr  of 
the  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  is  a  man  ol  moderate  understanding,  ul  no  prin- 
ciple, a»>.sorhed  in  low  vice,  and  incapable  of  extracting  himself  from  the  filth  of  that,  to 
dvect  anything  else.  His  name  and  nis  money,  therefore,  are  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of 
these  who  are  doping  him,**-J^ffknam  fe  JVoMion,  Auguai  », 
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which  time,  I  was  a  eilent  witness  to  a  coolness  and  candor  of  argument,  unusual  in 
the  conflicts  of  political  opinioa ;  to  a  logical  reasooiug,  and  chaste  eloquence,  dis> 
figured  by  no  gandj  lintel  of  rhetorio  or  declamation,  and  tmly  worthy  of  being 
placed  in  parallel  with  the  finest  dialogues  of  antiquity,  as  handed  to  US  by  Xeno- 
pl  on,  by  riato  and  Cicero,  The  result  was,  fliat  the  K'w^  should  liare  a  suspensive 
Toto  OQ  the  laws,  that  the  legislature  should  be  composed  of  a  single  body  only, 
and  that  to  bo  choeen  by  the  people.  Thia  Ckmeor&t  dolled  the  fate  of  the  Con* 
•titndon.  The  Patriots  aU  rallied  to  the  principles  thus  settled,  carried  eveir 
qoestion  agreeably  to  them,  and  reduced  tho  Aristocracy  to  ins$gnificanee  and 
impotence." 

The  Anicriciin  Minister  felt  that  his  hotel  was  not  exactly 
the  tit  place  tor  the  assemblage  of  makers  of  political  concordats 
for  France.  To  relieve  himself  trom  the  consequences  of  the 
false  position  in  which  he  had  been  thus  placed,  he  ituiuediateijr 
decided  oo  the  step  mentioned  below : 

**Bnt  duties  of  exculpatiou  were  now  incumbent  on  me.  I  waited  on  Count 
Hontmorin  the  next  morning,  and  eiplai&ed  to  Um,  with  truth  and  candor,  how  it 
had  happened  that  my  house  bad  been  made  the  scene  of  conferences  of  sndi  a 

character.  Ho  told  me,  he  already  knew  everything  which  had  passed,  that  f:o  far 
from  taking  uml)riige  at  tlio  use  made  of  my  lioiise  on  that  occasion,  ho  caniostly 
wished  I  would  habitually  &si^ist  at  such  conferences,  being  sure  I  iihould  be  useful 
in  moderating  the  warmer  spirits,  and  promoting  a  wholesome  and  practicable 
reformation  only.  I  told  him,  I  knew  too  well  the  duties  I  owed  to  the  King,  to 
the  nation,  and  to  my  own  country,  to  take  any  part  in  councils  concot niii'::  their 
internal  ■rovcrnuicnt,  and  that  I  should  persevere,  with  care,  in  the  cliamcter  of  a 
neutral  aud  p^v^sivc  spectator,  with  wishes  only,  and  very  sincere  ones,  that  those 
measures  might  prerail  which  would  be  for  the  greatest  good  of  tiie  nation.  I  haTc 
no  doubt,  indeed,  that  this  conference  was  prevlonsly  known  and  approved  by  this 
honest  minister,  who  wa^  in  confidence  and  communication  with  the  Fatriota,  and 
wished  for  a  reasonable  refoi-m  of  the  Coastitution." 

Here  drops  Mr.  Jefterson's  connection,  even  to  the  extent  of 
being  a  looker-on,  with  the  stupendous  drama  of  the  French 
Revolution.  lie  soon  left  for  home  with  the  ex}>ectation  of 
returning  in  a  few  months  to  France — but  his  adieu  to  that 
country  pruved  to  be  a  final  one. 

We  have  not,  for  a  period,  interrupted  the  narration  ot' these 
important  national  events,  with  personal  alTairs  connected  with 
other  topics.  We  now  go  back  to  bring  down  the  history  of  the 
latter. 

In  a  letter  to  Francis  Ilopkinson  (^[arch  13th,  Mr. 
Jefferson  thus,  t'or  the  first  time,  we  think,  stated  his  position 
and  feelings  towards  the  two  political  parties  which  had  sprung 
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up  in  the  United  States,  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  ConstitQ- 
tion. 

**  Tou  siiy  that  I  have  been  dished  up  to  yoa  ms  an  anti>Federalitt,  and  aak  me 
if  It  be  just.  Mjr  opinion  was  never  worthy  enough  of  notice,  to  merit  citing :  but 

sincf  yoii  ask  it,  I  will  tell  it  to  tou.  I  am  not  a  Federalist,  because  I  never  sub- 
mitted the  whole  sy.«tein  of  my  opinions  to  the  creed  of  any  party  of  men  whatever, 
in  religion,  iu  plulosopby,  in  politics,  or  iu  any  thing  else,  where  I  wad  capable  of 
thtnldng  for  m  jselil  8im^  an  addiction^  is  the  last  degradation  of  a  free  and  moral 
agent.  If  I  eoold  not  go  to  heaven  but  with  a  pw^»  I  would  not  go  there  at  alL 
Therefore,  I  protest  to  you,  I  am  not  of  the  partj  of  Federalists.  But  I  am  much 
farther  from  that  of  the  anti-Federali8t&" 

He  then  detailed  the  history  of  his  views  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  United  States  Gonstitation  and  in  regard  to  its 
adoption,  as  thej  have  already  been  fully  and  repeatedly  shown. 
Speaking  of  his  objections'  to  the  reSh'gibility  of  the  President, 
he  added : 

"  And,  itidcod,  since  the  thing  i?  established,  I  would  winh  it  not  to  be  altered 
during  the  life  of  our  great  leader,  whose  executive  talents  arc  superior  to  those,  I 
belioTe,  of  any  man  In  the  world,  and  who,  alone,  by  the  anthortty  of  his  name  and 
the  eonfidence  reposed  in  lUs  perfect  integrity,  is  fUly  qualified  to  put  the  new 
government  so  under  way,  as  to  secure  it  against  the  efforts  of  opposition.  But, 
having  derived  from  our  error  all  the  good  there  was  in  it,  I  I  nr  ^  we  shall  correct 
it,  the  moment  we  can  no  longer  have  the  same  name  at  the  helm. 

These,  mr  dear  lUend,  are  my  sentiments,  by  which  yon  will  see  I  was  right 
in  saying  I  am  neither  Federalist  nor  antl-Fodenjist ;  that  I  am  of  neither  party, 
nor  yet  a  trimmer  between  parties." 

Mr.  Jt'fterson  live<i  to  learn  that  the  idea  of  no  })artyisni 
among  tlic  intelligent  and  patriotic  in  a  free  republic,  is  a 
Utopian  dream. 

In  the  preceding  Septeinl)er,  the  ITniv^ersity  of  Harvard  had 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  (»f  Laws.  His  accep- 
tance is  addressed  to  Dr.  Willard,  Marcli  24:th,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  a  very  fnll  account  of  the  recent  discoveries  in 
science  and  the  domestic  arts,  and  the  recent  i)ublicationa  in 
literature  in  Europe.   The  letter  closes  iu  this  fine  strain  : 

"  What  a  field  hare  we  at  our  doors  to  signalise  oarselTes  in  I  The  Botany  of 
America  i>  f  ir  from  being  exhausted,  its  Mineralogy  is  untouched,  and  its  Natural 
History  or  Zoology  totally  mistaken  and  misrepresented.  As  far  a«  I  liavc  scon, 
there  is  not  one  single  species  of  terrestiul  birds  common  to  Europe  and  America, 
and  I  question  if  there  be  a  single  species  of  quadrupeds.  (Domestic  animals  are  to 
be  excepted.)  It  is  for  such  insUtutious  as  tliat  over  which  you  preside  so  worthily, 
air,  to  do  Justice  to  our  country.  Its  productions  and  Its  genius.  It  Is  the  work  to 
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which  the  jouiig  men,  whom  you  arc  formiag,  should  lay  their  hand^.  We  hare 
•pent  the  prime  of  oar  liree  in  proenrfaig  them  die  precious  blessiog  of  liberty. 
Let  tbem  spend  theira  in  allowing  that  it  is  tlie  great  parent  of  science  and  of  vir* 
tue ;  and  that  a  nation  will  be  great  in  both,  always  in  proportion  as  it  is  free.** 

In  April,  an  incident  of  an  interesting  character  occurred  in 
Mr.  Jefferson's  family.  Ilis  oldest  daughter,  as  has  ])een  seen, 
had  been  educated  in  the  views  and  feelin<j:8  of  tlie  Church  of 
Enghmd  I  for  mother  liad  zealously  moulded  her  young  mind 
in  that  direction.  Her  father  had  done  nothint'  certainly  bv 
word  or  act  to  divert  it  from  tliat  channel  ;  and  it  had  flowed 
on,  for  aucrht  Martlia  knew  or  fiiispccted  to  the  contrury,  with  his 
full  a]i|)r<»1)ation.  If  slie  had  then  been  called  upon  to  state 
what  were  her  father's;  religious  beliefs,  she  would  have  declared, 
that  her  impressions  were  that  he  leaned  to  the  tenets  of  the 
church  to  which  his  family  belonged.  The  daring  and  fli{)pant 
inhdelitv  now  rife  in  French  society,  discrusted  the  earnest, 
serious,  naturally  reverential  girl.  The  calm  seclusion  of  Pan- 
themrait,  its  examples  of  serene  and  holy  life,  its  intellectual 
associations,  wooed  her  away  from  the  turmoil,  and  glare,  and 
wicke(liit\-s,  and  emptiness  without.  After  meditating  on  the 
8ul)ject  for  a  time,  she  wrote  her  father  for  his  }>ermission  to 
remain  in  the  convent,  and  to  dedicate  herself  to  the  duties  of  a 
religious  life. 

For  a  day  or  two  she  received  no  answer.  Tlien  his  carriage 
rolled  up  to  the  dt)or  of  tlie  Abbaye,  and  poor  Martha  met  her 
father  in  a  fever  of  doubts  and  fears.  Kever  was  his  smile  more 
benig!iant  and  gentle,  lie  had  a  private  interview  with  the 
Ablx'ss.  lie  then  told  his  daughters  he  had  come  for  them.  Tliev 
stepped  into  his  carriage — it  rolh'd  away — and  Martha's  school 
life  was  ended.'  Henceforth  she  was  introduced  into  society — 
and  presided,  so  far  as  was  approju  iate  to  her  age,  as  the  mis- 
tress of  her  father's  household.  But  sums  paid  "  to  Balbatre 
for  lessons  on  the  harpsichord,"  to  tlie  "  guitar  master,''  to  the 
"  dancing  master,"  to  "  Polly's  S})anish  master,''  etc.,  continue 
to  find  their  record  in  the  account-book,  during  Mr.  Jeffersou'is' 
further  stay  in  France. 

Neither  he  nor  ^fartha  ever,  after  her  first  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject, made  the  remotest  allusion,  to  each  other,  to  her  request 
to  enter  a  convent.   She  spoke  of  it  freely,  in  after  jears,  lo 

• 

>  This  happened  AprO  lid,  1780. 
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her  children — jind  always  expressed  lier  full  approbation  of  her 
lather's  course  on  the  occasion.  She  alwa^'s  spoke  of  her  early 
wish  as  rather  the  dictate  of  a  transient  scDtiment,  than  a  fixed 
convictit)n  of  religious  duty ;  and  she  warmly  applauded  the 
quiet  and  gentle  way  which  her  father  took  to  lead  her  back  to 
her  family,  her  friends,  and  lier  country. 

Mr.  Jeflerson  became  satisfied  that  the  period  had  arrived 
when  it  would  be  better  for  his  daughters  to  be  habituating 
themselves  to  the  associations  among  which  they  were  to  spend 
their  lives.  He  wrote  General  Washington,  May  10th : 

**Ia  a  letter  to  Kr.  Jaj,  of  the  19th  of  November,  I  aiked  •  leave  of  abeenoe  to 
carry  mj  childrm  back  to  tbelr  own  ooontry,  and  to  aetde  variotM  mattera  of  a 

private  nature,  which  were  left  unsettled,  beeanse  I  had  no  idea  of  \w\ng  absent  so 
long.  I  expected  that  letter  would  have  been  received  in  time  to  be  decided  on 
bf  the  goveriiineut  then  existing.  I  linow  now  that  it  would  arrive  when  there 
waa  no  Congress,  and  conaeqnently  that  it  matt  have  awaited  your  arrifal  at  New 
York.  I  hope  yon  fonnd  the  reqaeet  not  an  onreaaonable  one.  I  am  exoeasiTely 
anxious  to  receive  the  peimiasion  without  delav,  that  I  may  be  able  to  get  back 
before  the  winter  seta  in.  Nothing  can  be  so  dreadful  to  me  as  to  be  Mliivcrin<r  at 
8ca  for  two  or  three  months,  in  a  winter  passage.  Besides,  there  bus  never  been 
a  moment  at  wlihsh  die  presence  of  a  miniater  liere  ooold  be  ao  well  diqienied  with, 
from  certainty  of  no  war  thia  aummer,  and  that  the  government  will  be  so  totally 
absorbed  in  domestic  ananfements  as  to  attend  to  nothing  exterior." ' 

*  Since  thi!«  part  of  our  work  waa  written,  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Eppes,  of 
Florida,  tlie  following  letter  addressed  to  his  gtaiidmoCher,  by  Mr.  Jeflbrson,  which  will 

be  read  with  interest  in  this  connection  : 

**Mb.  j£FF£iuiUN  Tu  Mhs.  Fhancis  ErPES. 

Kun%  HMMiSirlB,  im 

'*DiAn  Madam  : 

**  In  my  last,  of  Joly  13, 1  told  yon  that  in  my  next  I  woidd  enter  Into  explanttfow 

abnnt  th*'  tinic  iny  danpliN^rs  would  have  the  hapmness  to  Bee  you.  Their  future  welfare 
rt  fjuircn  that  thi-*  bhniilil  be  no  longer  postponed.  It  would  have  tivkrn  jilui  e  ii  yi-nr 
sooner,  but  that  I  wished  Polly  to  perfect  herself  in  her  French.  I  have  a-iked  leave  of 
absence  of  Con^rrcss  for  five  or  six  montlw  of  the  next  year,  and  if  I  obtain  it  in  lime  I 
shall  endeavor  to  nail  about  the  middle  of  April.  As  my  time  must  be  pa->ed  principally 
at  Monticello  during  the  two  months  I  destine  f<ir  Virt^inia.  I  shall  hope  that  you  wiu 
come  and  encamp  therewith  nsa  while.  He  who  feedeth  the  sparrow  most  feed  na  also. 
Feasting  we  shall  not  expect,  but  this  will  not  be  our  objects  The  society  of  our  friends 
will  sweeten  all.  Patey  is  just  recovered  f^ora  an  indisposition  of  some  days.  Polly 
has  the  same,  it  i-i  a  slip;ht  but  cr, utiiuial  fevi-r,  n<>t  surticietit.  howeviM",  tu  rmiritie  lier  to 
hf'r  bed.  This  i)revents  ine  from  beinj;  able  to  tell  you  that  they  are  absolutely  well. 
I  inclose  a  letter  which  Polly  wrote  a  month  ai;o  to  her  aunt  Skinwith,  and  her  sickness 
will  apologize  for  her  not  writing  to  you  or  her  cousins ;  she  makes  it  up  in  love  to  you 
tin,  and  Pattv  equally,  bat  this  she  will  tell  yon  herself,  a.s  nhe  i»  writing  to  you.    1  hope 

Jon  will  And  her  an  estimable  friend  as  well  as  a  datiftil  niece.  She  iidwrita  statue  from 
er  father,  and  that  yon  know  la  tnherittng  no  trffle.  Polly  growa  Dutt.  T  shoald  write 
to  Mrs.  Supwiih  iiNn.  but  that  I  rely  on  your  friendship  to' repeat  to  lier  the  assurance 
of  my  atfection  lor  her  ami  Mr.  Skipwitli.  We  look  forw.ini  w  ith  impalienco  to  the 
moment  when  we  maybe  all  reunited,  tliouirh  but  fi>r  a  little  time.  Ki.sa  your  dear 
children  for  ua,  the  little  and  the  big,  and  tender  them  my  warmest  affections,  accepting 
yooissif  of  assnraDees  of  the  sincere  esteem  and  attachment,  with  iriitoh  I  am, 
*' My  dear  madam, 

^  Tour  allbctlourte  and  hninble  asrvant, 

"  Tb.  JinnaoK.*' 
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la  this  same  letter  Mr.  Jefferson  said: 

**  Though  we  have  not  heard  of  the  actual  openiog  of  the  new  Oongnai^  and 

consequentlj,  have  not  oiBdal  information  of  your  election  as  Presidcut  of  the 

United  Stntof,  yet.  as  thorfi  novor  couM  !><>  r\  doubt  entertained  of  it,  permit  me  tO 
express  here  my  felicitations,  not  to  yourself,  but  to  my  country.  Nobody  who  has 
tried  botli  public  and  private  life,  can  doubt  but  Uiat  jou  were  much  happier  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  than  you  will  be  at  New  Tork.  Bat  there  was  nobodj 
so  well  fiualificd  as  your.*"  If  to  pat  OUT  new  machine  into  a  regular  course  of  action; 
nobody,  the  antliority  of  wiiose  name  could  have  so  offeetually  eru-h<'d  opposition 
at  home,  and  produced  re.«pect  abroad.  I  am  sensible  of  the  imnien«ity  of  the 
sacrifice  on  your  part.  Your  measure  of  fame  was  full  to  the  brim  ;  and  therefore 
JOU  have  nothing  to  gain.  But  there  are  cases  wherein  it  is  a  duty  to  ride  all 
against  notliing,  and  I  believe  this  was  exaotty  the  case.  We  may  presume,  too, 
accordinfj  to  every  rule  of  prohatiility,  tliut  after  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  7OU 
will  be  found  to  hare  lost  nothing  but  private  repose." 

He  wrote  "Mr.  Carmichael  (August  9th)  on  a  topic  which  m 
its  day  attracted  no  little  notice,  and  caosed  no  litUe  feeling  in 
the  United  States : 

"  The  Jvniatc  and  Representatives  differed  about  the  title  of  the  President.  The 
former  wanted  to  style  him  '  Jlis  Highness  George  Washington,  Tresident  of  the 
United  Stotes,  and  Protector  of  their  libertici.*  The  latter  insisted  and  preTailed, 
to  give  no  title  but  that  of  office,  to  wit,  *  George  Wadiington,  President  of  the 
United  States.*  I  hope  the  terms  of  Excellency,  Honor,  Worship,  Esquire,  forerer 
disappear  from  among  us,  from  that  moment :  I  wish  that  of  Mr.  would  follow 
them." 

He  wrote  Mr.  Madison  (Angnst  28th)  in  relation  to  tlie  pro- 
position then  nrged '  and  always  nrged  by  a  strong  party  in  the 
United  States,  tiiat  policy  and  duty  required  those  States,  as  a 
nentral  power,  to  make  no  distinction  in  their  commercial  and 
international  legislation  generally,  as  between  France  and  Eng 
land — that  all  idea  of  national  gratitude  to  the  former  for  her 
aid  in  the  Hevolutlon  was  not  only  an  absurdly  preposterous,  bnt 
a  most  mischievous  fallacy.   He  said : 

It  19  impossllile  to  desire  t)etter  dispositions  towards  US,  than  prevail  in  this  As- 
sembly. Our  proceedings  have  been  viewed  as  a  model  for  them  on  everr  occasion ; 
and  though  in  the  heat  of  debate,  men  are  generally  dispooed  to  contradict  everr 
antlwrity  urged  by  their  opponents,  ours  has  been  treated  like  that  of  the  RiV>1e. 
4^en  to  ezplanadon,  but  not  to  question.  I  am  sorry  that  in  the  moment  of  such  a 

'  In  the  debate  on  the  import  and  tonnape  lulls,  which  passed  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Keprcscntntivcs  with  a  clause  makinir  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  such  nations  us  had 
formed  commercial  tnsaUes  with  the  United  Stataa.  Tho  Senate  struck  out  the  clause. 
The  House  dfaiagrsed  to  the  amendment,  bnt  after  some  eonftrenoeo,  relnetantlj  yMdsd 
Ha  ground. 
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disposiiiun,  iniything  shouM  come  from  us  to  chock  ii.  Tlic  placing  them  on  a 
mere  I'uuiiug  with  the  English,  will  have  thU  efl'cct.  When  of  two  nations,  the  one 
luB  engaged  herself  in  a  rainous  war  for  as,  has  spent  her  blood  and  money  to  save 
HI,  has  opened  her  bosom  to  tis  in  peace,  and  recdred  as  almost  on  the  footing  of 
her  own  citizens,  wliile  the  other  lias  moved  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  to  exterminate 
us  in  w  ;ir,  han  insulted  us  in  all  her  councils  in  jtoacc,  shut  her  dour.si  to  us  in  cverv 
part  where  her.  intcreatji  would  admit  it,  libelled  us  in  foreign  nations,  endeavored 
to  p<^n  them  against  the  teoeption  of  oar  most  predoas  commodities ;  to  plaoo 
these  two  nations  on  a  footing,  is  to  giTO  a  great  deal  more  to  one  than  to  the  other, 
if  the  maxim  be  true,  that  to  make  unequal  quanfitio-;  equal,  you  must  add  more 
to  one  thiin  the  other.  To  say,  in  excuse,  that  gratituiio  is  never  to  enter  into 
the  motives  of  national  conduct,  is  to  revive  a  principle  which  has  been  buried  for 
eentories,  with  its  kindred  prinelplet  of  the  kwfulneas  of  assassination,  poison,  per> 
jory,  etc  All  of  these  were  legitimate  principles  in  the  dark  ages  which  intervened 
hetwei  ii  aiu-i'-nt  and  modern  civilization,  but  ex|ilo(lo<l  and  luKl  in  just  horror  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  I  know  but  one  code  of  nioralily  for  men,  whether  acting 
singly  or  collectively.  lie  who  says,  I  will  be  a  rogue  when  I  act  in  company  with 
a  hundred  others,  but  an  honest  man  when  I  act  alone,  will  be  beliered  in  the  for- 
mer assertion,  bat  not  in  the  latter,  I  would  saj  with  the  poet,  '/itV  niperut, 
hunc  tn  JioiU'tnf  cavato.^  If  the  morality  of  one  man  produces  a  '}n<t  line  of  con- 
duct in  him,  acting  individually,  why  should  not  the  morality  of  one  hundred  men 
produce  a  ju^t  Hnc  of  conduct  in  them,  acting  together?  But  I  indulge  myself  ic 
tbeae  reflections  because  mj  own  feelings  ran  me  faito  them ;  with  yoa  they  were 
always  acknowl.  l  .^d.  Let  us  hope  that  our  new  goTemment  will  take  some  other 
oecadon  to  show,  that  they  mean  to  pro«ciibe  no  virtue  from  the  canon?  of  their 
conduct  with  other  nations.  In  every  other  instance,  tlie  new  government  has 
ushered  itself  to  the  world  as  honest,  masculine,  and  dignified.  It  has  shown  genu- 
faie  dignity,  in  my  opinion,  in  exploding  adulatory  titles ;  they  are  the  offerings  of 
atgect  baseness,  and  nourish  that  degrading  Tioe  in  the  people.*' 

These  early  and  vigorously  expressed  views  on  this  subject 
will,  we  suspect,  be  read  with  peculiar  satisfaction  hj  the  vene- 
ratora  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  political  principles  and  fame.  It 
became  afterwards  tlie  fashion  to  ascribe  such  views  ns  thcso  to 
a  sympathy  with  all  the  mad  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  with  a  rancorous  and  unfounded  animosity  towards  England. 
The  opponents  of  these  views  afterwards  justified  themselves  not 
ouly  on  the  ground  that  national  gratitude  was  a  sham — that 
France  had  acted  only  for  her  own  interest,  and  tliorcfore 
deserved  no  gratitude — but  that  the  character  of  the  French 
Revolution  justified  all  civilized  and  Christian  nations  in  setting 
their  faces  against  a  people  guilty  of  sucli  enormities.  It  here 
appears  that  the  issue  was  distinctly  taken  too  early  to  be 
effected  by  the  latter  consideration,  between  what,  for  con- 
venience, may  be  termed  English  and  French  sympathizers.  Up 
to  this  point,  the  French  Kevolution  had  committed  no  excesses 
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— unless  tlie  American  Revolution  was  itself  an  excess  from  the 
first  moment  of  its  inception.  The  people  of  France  wero 
attempting  to  throw  oft*  a  multitude  of  political  evilf^,  somo  of 
the  Hcfhtest  of  wliich  were  far  more  onerous  than  any  or  all 
which  ]i;i<I  caused  the  people  of  America  to  unfurl  the  standard 
of  rehellion.  And  down  to  the  time  of  Jefferson's  departure 
from  France,  nothin<^  had  occurred  in  the  proirress  of  the 
French  Kevolutio!!  t<>  shock  tlie  moral  sense  of  any  j)ortion  of 
mankind,  who  are  not  helievcrs  in  legitimacy.  The  Iriends  of 
even  a  moderate  freedom  throught)Ut  tlie  world  drew  a  deep 
breath  of  satisfaction  when  thev  learned  that  the  mercenaries  had 
been  driven  away  from  Paris — when  they  learned  the  accursed 
Bastile — accui*sed  at  the  bar  of  God  and  man  bv  the  tears,  and 
groans,  and  blood  of  tlie  iiniricent  who  liad  peri8he<l  in  its  stony 
dungeons  for  ages — had  sunk  under  the  avenging  liand  of  the 
people.  And  if  a  few  officials  had  been  beheaded  who  had  lired 
upon  the  i»oople  when  flags  of  truce  were  flying  '>n  both  sides' 
— who  were  engaged  in  treacherous  correspondences' — who, 
amidst  the  horrors  of  famine,  had  scornfully  said,  let  the  pe-»i)le 
eat  grass,  and  who  had  urged  on  the  resort  to  mercenary  trot'])S 
to  put  down  the  peo]>le  ; '  it  was  but  a  mild  meting  out  of  revo- 
lutionary justice  when  deep  wrongs,  otherwise  incurable,  re- 
quired men  to  put  aside  for  a  time  the  sword  of  the  civil  law 
and  gird  on  that  of  rebellion  ;  and  where,  as  in  France,  no  ocean 
three  thousand  miles  wide  se])arated  the  aggres>or  and  the 
avenger — but  where  they  were  brought  face  to  face  to  act  out 
the  first  impulses  of  mutual  rage. 

^Ve  aver  that  to  this  point  (and  to  a  later  one)  the  French 
Kevolution  carried  with  it  the  sympathies  of  the  wise  and  good, 
and  even  moderately  conservative  friends  of  free  government 
throughout  the  earth — such  men  as  Washington  in  America — 
Buch  men  as  Fox,  Mackintosh,  and  even  I'urke,  in  England. 
And  yet  at  this  moment,  when  France,  in  addition  to  her  aid  to 
us  in  the  Revolution,  had  exhibited  the  greatest  leniency  in 
pressing  her  debts  against  us— had  conceded  to  us  every  com- 
mercial privilege  which  it  was  in  her  power  then  to  make  or 
modest  in  us  to  ask— had  evinced  towards  us  evirv  mark  of 
comity  and  respect  which  it  was  possible  for  one  nation  to 
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sliow  to  anothi  r — at  tliis  nioiiient  was  tlie  idea  of  sliowino:  her 
the  least  prct'creiice,  even  comnicrcially,  over  Kuglaiid,  just  as 
much  scouteil  at  ]»v  a  i»artv  in  the  United  States,  a-s  ever  after- 
wards.     Enghmd  at  tliat  time  forcibly  and  int-nacingly  lield 
occupation  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, admitted  to  be  ours  by  the  treaty  of  peace.    Her  flags 
floated  over  fortresses  planted  south  of  tlie  St.  Lawretire  an<l  the 
fj^reat  lakes,  fn»m  Lake  Champlain  to  the  penin>ula  of  Michigan. 
These  fortresses,  if  not  quite  near  enough  to  each  other  to  mingle 
the  roar  of  their  morning  guns,  were  near  enough  together  to 
constitute  an  etiective,  forcible  occujiation  of  our  whole  northern 
frontier.     England  was  seducing  the  Indians  within  our  own 
territory  trom  their  friendship  to  the  United  States — was  pro- 
tecting them  in  aggressions  on  us — was  inciting  them  to  what 
proved  a  bloody  war  on  us.    She  had  haughtily  refused  all  com- 
mercial negotiation,  and  treated  our  ministers  with  otHcial.  if 
not  personal,  contempt.    She  had,  as  Mr.  Jetlerson  remarks, 
libelled  us  over  Europe  as  a  nation  of  swindlers,  if  not  miscre- 
ants.   She  had  not,  since  the  close  of  her  war  wilh  us,  shown  us 
a  solitary  act  of  good  will ;  permitted  herself  to  be  guilty  of  a 
national  comity;  or  evinced  any  desire  for  anything  looking 
towards  a  restoration  of  amicable  feeling.    Erom  the  Kinir  on 
her  throne  to  the  beggar  in  her  streets,  nothing  l)ut  scorn  and 
loathing  towards  America  moved  ever)'  heart  and  tongue. 

Yet.  as  already  said,  there  was  even  now  a  strong  }>arfy  in 
America  who  pronounced  all  those  who  desired  {<,  ^huw  any 
co!nmereial  or  other  preference  to  Erance  over  England  a 
**Erench  party" — an  "anti-English  party*' — ^inllained  with  bit- 
ter and  unreasonable  prejudices  against  England — and  not  long 
afterwards,  a  \>L\rty  of  "Jacobins  and  infidels  I" 

The  same  letter  to  Mr.  Madison  from  which  the 
extract  was  taken  (that  of  August  2Sth),  contained  a  very 
decided  expression  in  regard  to  Jefierbun'b  accepting  an  "  ap- 
pointment "  in  the  United  States : 

"Youaakraoif  I  would  accept  any  appointment  on  t]int  si.ic  of  thr  n  ir.  r^ 
Too  know  the  oircumstonoes  which  led  me  from  retireiucnt,  step  hy  step,  uud  irom 
one  nonunation  to  another,  up  to  the  present.  Uj  objeet  ie  to  return  to  the  same 
retirement.  Whenever,  thcrerore,  I  qvil  the  present.  !t  will  not  be  to  engage  to 
nny  other  ofTKo,  and  moit  eapeoially  anj  one  which  wotild  require  a  eonatant  rtti 
dence  from  home." 


foregoing 
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We  make  no  doubt  that  the  appointment  referred  to  was  a 
place  in  the  President's  cabinet,  and  that  Mr.  Madison  consulted 
him  on  this  point,  at  the  suggestion  of  General  Washington.  To 
suppose  otherwise  (if  we  are  right  as  to  the  office)  would  be  to 
suppose  that  the  former  gratuitously  intermeddled  in  a  matter 
which  might  (if  Jefferson  answered  "  yes  ")  prove  very  embar- 
rassing to  the  volunteer  interrogator.  8ach  officiousncss  was 
entirely  foreign  to  Mr.  Madison^s  habits,  and  his  relations  with 
General  Washington  at  the  period  would  have  pointed  him  out 
as  the  person  most  likely  to  be  intrusted  with  a  confidential 
inquiry  of  this  nature. 

In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Madison  i^September  6th)  he  dis 
enased,  at  considerable  length,  a  new  question,  arising  from 
reflections  on  the  elementary  principles  of  society,  which  the 
COI12B6  of  afblxB  in  France  had  suggested.  He  broached  the 
subject  in  this  wise:  ^*The  quesUoo  whether  one  generation  of 
men  has  a  right  to  bind  another,  seems  nerer  to  have  been 
started  either  on  this  or  our  side  of  the  watei.  Yet  it  is  a 
question  of  such  consequences  as  not  only  to  merit  decision,  but 
place  also  among  the  fundamental  principles  of  every  govern- 
ment" He  arrived  at  the  negative  conclusion.  His  intellee* 
tual  history  would  not  be  complete  without  a  fnll  and  fair  view 
of  bis  radical  positions  on  this  subject,  especially  as  they  became 
the  persistent  ones  of  his  life.  Thej  are  too  long  for  insertion 
hm,  and  a  synopsis  would  not  do  entire  justice  to  them.  They 
will  therefore  be  presented  entire  in  the  Appendix.' 

Mr.  Madison,  in  his  reply,  dissented  from  these  views  with 
his  habitual  force  of  logic,  but  with  his  habitual  candor  and 
modesty.  The  letter  is  given  by  Professor  Tucker,  and  we  place 
it  before  the  reader  with  Jefferson^s,  in  the  Appendix. 

Kinely-nine  out  of  nearly  every  hundred  well  educated 
persons  in  the  United  States,  we  doubt  not,  wotdd  have  con* 
curred  with  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Madison,  at  the  period  when 
these  letters  were  written.  Nay,  we  can  readily  fancy  the 
"  hard  names  "  that  would  have  been  showered  upon  Jefferson 
then  had  his  views  found  publication.  But  it  has  happened  in 
this  instance,  as  with  most  of  his  political  "  radicalisms."  But 
little  over  half  a  century  has  passed  away  and  they  are  now 
adopted  and  practised  theories  among  men,  constantly  spread- 

*  S«e  ArrsNDU,  No.  8. 
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ing  over  and  controlling  larger  portions  of  human  society — and 
where  they  have  not  been  adopted  Ity  the  majority,  they  are  no 
longer  met  as  tVightl'ul  innovations,  but  as  open  questions  where 
men  have  a  right  to  doubt  and  discuss.  The  })rinci])al  practical 
application  wliich  Mr.  JefVerson  proposed  to  make  uf  the  above 
theory — the  limitation  of  the  power  of  governments  to  contract 
debts  beyond  the  life  of  a  generation,  and  a  provision,  in  all 
instances,  simultaneous  with  the  contracting  for  the  payment  of 
annual  interest — has  been  engraftc<l  with  the  happiest  eftects 
into  the  constitution  of  several  American  States.  The  radical- 
ism of  the  eighteenth  century  becomes  conservatism  in  the  nine- 
teenth. 

President  "Washington  informed  the  Seiuite  of  the  United 
States,  June  IGth  (1789),  that  he  had  given  Mr.  Jefferson  a 
leave  of  absence,  and  he  tlie  next  dav  nominated  Mr.  Short 
Charge  des  Affaires  during  that  absence.  The  Senate  confirmed 
the  ap[>ointment  on  the  18th.  Information  of  tliese  fuels  reached 
Mr.  Jeffei-son  towards  the  close  of  Aumist,  but  considerin«c 
October  the  best  autumn  month  for  a  passage  across  the  ocean, 
he  did  not  leave  Paris  to  return  home  until  the  2Gth  of  Sepieni- 
ber.  He  received  the  attentions  of  a  vast  circle  of  friends  be- 
fore his  departure  ;  but  that  departure  not  being  uuderstooa  as 
a  final  one,  he,  most  agreeably  for  lus  own  feelings,  escaped  the 
public  and  imposing  demonstrations  which  his  unbounded  popu- 
larity In  Frjuice  would  have  otherwise  called  forth. 

He  reached  Havre  on  the  28th,  where  he  was  detained  bv 
contrary  winds  until  the  Sth  of  October.  He  then  passed  over 
in  a  i>acket  to  Cowes,  at  which  place  Colonel  TnnnbuU  had 
chartered  a  vessel  bound  from  London  to  Norfolk,  t<>  ^^top  for  him. 
Here  again  he  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  until  the  22d ; 
but  he  spent  the  intermediate  time  very  pleasantly  with  Ids 
daughters,  exploring  all  that  was  worth  seeing  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  They  visited  Carisbrook  Castle,  the  scene  of  the  con- 
finement of  (Miarles  I.,  and  various  other  places  of  interest, 
especially  to  the  young  ladies.  A  narrative  of  Martha's,  lying 
before  us,  says  that  Colonel  Trumbull  had  applied  to  Mr.  Pitt 
to  have  Mr.  Jefferson's  baggage  exempted  from  all  Custom 
House  examinations — and  that  the  Minister,  though  intbrmed 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  unapprised  of  the  request,  promptly  and 
courteously  issued  the  order.  On  the  23d  the  Clermont  put  to 
VOL.  I. — 35 
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sea  with  favoring  breezes,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  soon  saw  lor  the 
last  time  the  shores  of  Europe. 

I  lis  Memoir  contains  the  following  warm  valedictory  to 
France : 

**  I  cannot  Iwn  this  gnat  and  good  countiy,  withont  eiprowing  my  wnae  of  its 

preeininenee  of  chanoltr  aaioog  tho  nations  of  the  earth.  A  more  benevolent  peo- 
ple I  havo  never  knoirn,  nor  greater  warmth  and  devotcdncs.s  in  their  solot  t  frioiid- 
ehipa.  Their  kindness  and  accommodation  to  strangers  is  unparalleled,  and  the  hod- 
pitalitj  of  Paris  is  beyond  anytbiog  I  bad  conceiTed  to  be  practicable  io  a  large 
city.  Their  eniinenoe»  too,  in  adenoe,  the  comnranieativo  disposition  of  their  seien- 
tifie  men,  ibe  politeness  of  the  general  manners,  the  case  and  vivacity  of  tlieir  con- 
veraation,  pave  a  charm  to  their  society,  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  In  a  compari- 
son of  ihi^,  v\  itii  other  countries,  vc  have  the  proof  of  primacy,  which  was  given  to 
Themistoeles,  after  the  battie  of  Salamis.  Every  generid  voted  to  himself  the  first 
reward  of  valor,  and  the  second  to  Themistoeles.  So,  ask  the  travelled  inhabitant 
of  any  nation,  in  what  country  on  earth  you  would  rather  live  ?— Certainly,  in  my 
own,  where  arc  all  my  friends,  my  relations,  and  the  earliest  and  sweetest  nlff'cUons 
and  recollections  of  my  life.    Which  would  be  your  second  choice  t  France.** 

A  full  history  of  Jefferson's  diplomatic  laboi-s  and  achieve- 
mciits  in  France,  has  not  been  attempted  in  the  preceding  pages. 
We  have  but  sketched  important  or  characteristic  facts.  There 
was  an  every  day  filling  up  ot'  minor  details  and  duties,  which 
though  not  entitled  to  separate  narration,  in  the  aggregate  had 
j)erhaps  as  much  to  do  with  liis  usefulness  and  his  po])ularity  as 
a  minister,  as  those  we  have  given.  In  a  counlry  so  hedged 
about  by  a  complication  of  old  and  not  easily  changed  commer- 
cial regulations  as  France  before  the  Kevolutii)ii,  and  in  the  {ii*st 
ti]>cning  of  its  commerce  and  trade  with  a  country  wliully  unla- 
miliar  witli  those  forms,  there  were  necessarily  freipieiitly  occur- 
ring ditlicultics  requiring  diplomatic  interposition.  ]\lr.  JetlY'r- 
eon'a  correspondence  shows  that  he  firmly  declinod  im}»ro})cr 
interferences  for  his  countrymen — but  his  zeul,  tact,  and  success 
on  other  occasions,  were  the  theme  of  admiration  to  all  seafaring 
Americans.  His  promptitude  was  especially  admired,  lie 
took  up  every  proper  case  brought  to  his  notice,  not  like  an 
official  who  was  doiuir  a  favor  and  who  was  therefore  entitled  to 
consult  his  own  leisure,  but  like  an  active  agent  or  attorney,  or 
rather  like  a  deeply  interested  friend.  The  consetjueiices  (»f  tlii> 
and  of  his  popularity  at  the  French  Court  were,  that  it  was 
generally  understood  that  what  he  undertook  would  not  only  be 
successfully  but  q^uickly  accomplished.    Such  an  othccr  uhvays 
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wins  the  golden  opinions  of  business  men  of  eveiy  rank  and  de- 
scription. 

We  might  have  cited  a  strong  and  very  characteristic  in- 
stance of  his  tact  and  perseverance  in  the  case  of  some  Ameri- 
can prisoners,  seized  for  a  violation  of  the  revenue  laws.  Tliey 
had  a  part  cargo  of  tobacco,  and  alleged  they  were  driven  into 
a  i^rohibited  Frencli  port,  by  stress  of  weather.  The  revenue 
oHicers,  on  the  other  hand,  accused  them  of  an  attempt  to  smug- 
gle. They  were  in  the  gripe  of  the  inexorable  Farmers-General, 
and  the  Government  scarcely  dared  to  interfere  to  show  mercy. 
Jefferson  supported  them  in  prison.  It  is  curious  to  note  his 
appeals  for  these  nnfortunate  men.  If  the  Ministry  granted  him 
any  favor,  he  said,  "  Fill  the  cap  of  gratitude  full  by  releasing 
my  countrymen."  If  the  Ministry  refused  anything,  he  imme- 
diately said,  "  At  least  sweeten  refusal  by  liberating  my  country- 
men." On  the  point  of  leaving  for  England  to  aid  in  negotiating 
a  treaty  with  her  (not  a  bad  time  to  ask  a  favor  from  France), 
his  last  parting  note  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
latter  mentioned,  "what  a  satisfaction  it  would  be  to  him  to  see 
his  poor  countrymen  set  at  liberty  before  his  departure." '  Such 
skillful  and  iron  pertinacity  is  not  to  be  resisted. 

lie  discharged  most  gracefully  another  class  of  duties  re* 
garded  as  semi-official  ones  in  the  Ministers  of  civilized  nations 
— namely,  proper  social  and  personal  attentions  to  countrymen 
visiting  foreign  lands.  To  every  American  in  France,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson eave  the  full  measure,  and  a  little  more,  of  those  civilities 
which  he  had  a  right  to  expect,  in  the  way  of  introductions, 
letters,  and  official  countenance  in  other  respects.  These  atten- 
tions to  young  persons  on  their  travels,  were  often  delightful  to 
them.  He  entered  into  their  plans  with  all  the  warmth  of  a 
comrade.  lie  sketched  routes  for  them — gave  them  letters  to 
his  friends — bade  them  draw  on  him  if  accidents  happened  to 
their  remittances* — and  during  their  stay  at  Paris,  by  his  marked 
but  wholly  unpatronizing  courtesy  in  society,  gave  then^  a  posi* 
tion  which  they  had  not  usually  dreamed  of  attaining. 

>  Wc  are  not  here  quotin^r  ijfs  precise  langnage,  but  giving  the  spirit  of  many  of  hia 
letters. 

*  Xhia  remark  is  saggeated  by  a  frank  letter  of  this  kind  under  our  eje,  and  bjr  the 
acooimi>book,  which  shows  that  Mr.  Jeflbr*on*8  pom  was  more  than  onee  drawn  npon 
by  young  American  traveller:*.   Wc  dare  nay,  however,  that  he  never  put  his  purse  to  a  ' 
more  agreeable  umo  to  him^lf;  and  that  there  was  not  an  instance  where  the  borrnwer'a 
dzafi*  woold  not  haTt  bean  cbewflilljr  (nod  uMj}  namrared  to  ton  timoo  tkoir  nmonatii 
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Mr.  Jofierjion  was,  indeed,  always  fond  <»t"  y«»iin^  nu'ii.  To 
the  lat?t  day  ut'his  life,  no  society  could  be  possibly  more  accept- 
able to  him  than  tliat  <>f  intelligent,  ingenuous,  well-bred,  and 
especially  Kcholarly  young  men — ^tlK>ugh  he  could  well  overlook 
the  last  qualification,  where  gallantry  or  clevatiou  of  character 
atoned  for  the  loss.  It  was  with  such,  tliat  his  conversation 
always  took  its  most  captivating  tone  and  range.  It  was  with 
8uch,  that  the  usually  carefully  repressed  enthusiasm  of  his 
nature  gradually  infused  itself  into  his  convei*sation,  and  burn- 
ing words,  and  tones  that  lingered  for  years  in  the  ear's,  and  that 
indefinable  expression  in  his  eye  of  earnestness  and  human  lov- 
ingness,  spell-bound  and  captivated.  We  do  not  believe  that  a 
candid  and  unprejudiced  man  was  ever  atlniittcd  to  half  an 
hour's  free  conversation  with  Jell'cr.-on,  who  did  not  Kave  him 
with  the  undoubting  conviction  that  he  was  a  throughly  earnest 
man.  When  this  quality  is  united  with  a  warm  humanity,  and 
a  generous  pecuniary  lil^erality — when  talent  burns  below,  and 
a  graceful  refinement  sparkles  above — when  to  all  this  is  added 
cordial  attentions  to  others,  and  a  frank  desire  to  plcuso — what 
young  man  ever  refused  to  be  })leased? 

AVe  may  here  add  he  was  remarkably  tolerant  to  the  foible? 
of  young  men.  lie  could,  if  he  saw  the  mayi  underneath,  very 
readily  excuse  many  things  in  them,  m  IhcIi  are  apt  to  excite  the 
indignation,  or  at  least  the  contem]>tuous  ridicule,  of  mature 
persons.  He  could,  for  instance  (under  the  saving  clause  just 
named)  goodnaturedly  tolerate  any  moderate  display  of  foppish- 
ness, heedlessness,  exuberant  levity,  and  all  tlK>3e  other  transient 
mental  diseases,  which,  like  chicken-pox,  measles,  and  othei 
youthful  disorders  of  the  body,  most  must  have  once.  The  cases, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  present  another  parallel.  Is  it  not 
tho.se  who  have  these  maladies  most  "dangerously"  themselves, 
who  ever  after  exhibit  the  greatest  dread  and  avereion  for  them 
in  others? 

Mr.  Jeflferson  (as  we  happen  to  know  from  the  proof  furnished 
by  several  specific  iustaoces')  could  look  not  oulj  with  indul- 

>  We  know  one  sad  {nstance  where  the  qualities  of  wUch  we  are  abont  to  ctreak  led 
to  most  disiastroua  conscqaoncos— tt>  cxili'— ariil  to  c:\rl_v  il  ath.  Tlie  ff^clinjrs  ol  ferv»  nl 
love  and  pratitiidc  of  the  giftfti  nnd  unfurtuuatc  young  uiau  tuwanlH  Mr.  Jefferson,  find 
an  cxprcssitin  in  some  poetry  wh'u  h  h  under  our  eye.  We  b;vl  thousht  to  qnote  it,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  impreaaioiu  which  he  produced  on  minds  of  this  cTasst.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  TiDdlentioin  of  nay  trvtii— it  would  probably  bring  back  mo^t  painM 
memories  to  some  Hvlog  penons  end  wonld  raise  the  emtnin  of  oblivion  Boa  t 
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^TicCy  but  with  a  sort  of  pleasure,  on  youthful  idiosyncrasies  and 
mental  qualities,  which  had  never  belonged  to  himself.  Tlius, 
a  rotn.intic  disposition,  displaying  itself  in  Quixotic  acts,  if  but 
the  effervescence  of  a  manly  and  true  character,  seemed  to  in- 
terest him  rather  favorably ;  and  his  daughters  Martha  and 
Maria  more  than  once  heard  him  repeat,  after  a  conversation  or 
interview  with  such  a  person,  the  fine  soliloquy  of  Don  Quixote 
as  he  set  forth  on  his  adventures.  And  as  he  did  this,  his  ex- 
pression was  not  one  of  sarcasm,  but  of  a  man  who  felt  for  a 
generoQS  fallacy.  If  he  utterly  lacked  romance,  he,  in  truth, 
possessed  a  quality  sufficiently  akin  to  it  in  some  particulars 
to  call  forth  his  sympathy  for  it.  This  was  hope — radiant  and 
superabonnding  hope.  If  his  card  castles  were  diflfereut  from 
those  of  the  sentimental  dreamer,  he  did  his  share  in  building 
up  brilliant  structnres  for  the  future,  just  as  little  likely  to  be 
realized.   But  we  are  wandering  wide  of  our  subject 

We  do  not  propose  here  a  formal  analysis  of  Mr.  J efferson's 
Ambassadorial  career;  and  we  shall  allude  to  but  a  few  more 
of  its  marked  points. 

His  dispatches  home  have  been  generally  admired  equally 
for  their  breadth  and  clearness  of  view,  and  for  their  minute 
accuracy  in  details.  JS^o  excitement  or  confusion  of  the  moment 
misled  him  as  to  substantial  tacts,  or  just  conclusions.  Ho  pos- 
sessed an  intuitive  faculty  for  reading  the  hidden  motives  of 
men,  the  wiles  of  diplomacy,  and  the  secrets  of  statecraft  His 
Memoir,  containing  the  matured  views  of  his  life  in  regard  to 
French  affairs  and  French  politicians,  is,  on.  this  subject,  but  a 
compilation  made  up  of  extracts  taken  almost  without  change 
fiiom  his  contemporaneous  letters. 

It  has  boon  said  he  did  not  accurately  foresee  the  results  of 
the  French  Kevolution.  He  foresaw  them,  it  would  be  easy  to 
show,  quite  as  well  as  those  wliose  sympathies  were  all  the 
other  way.  But  the  discussion  of  this  question  here  would  be 
premature.  Whether  he  pei-sistently  gave  as  prudent  and  in  all 
respects  as  sound  advice  to  the  French  Patriotic  party  as  any 
other  man  in  or  out  of  France  did,  or  could  have  done,  the  facts 
we  have  given  will  show.  Wliother  the  acceptance  of  his  con- 
servative advice  by  the  Patriotic  chiefs,  and  a  faithful  attempt  to 

tngedy  produced  by  no  crime  of  Iho  iMirt.  Wa  wSl,  then,  let  fht  deeper  eloep  on  for 
gotten  in  liis  foreign  gmvo. 
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carry  it  out,  would  liave  saved  France  from  tlie  liorrors  in  store 
lor  her,  we  cannot  decide.  "  Man  proposes  but  God  disposes.'' 
"We  confess  it  is  our  individual  opinion  tliat  nothing  coukl  have 
averted  the  catastrophe — that  it  was  as  mucli  the  inevitable 
effect  of  causes  whicli  liad  been  ages  in  accuniuhiting,  as  is  the 
pestilence  of  long  permitted  filthy  conditions  of  the  physical 
world — that  no  remedy  could  have  reached  to  tlie  foundation 
of  the  disease  but  extirpation — that  extirpation  was  necessary 
to  save  the  moral  civilization  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  In 
fact,  we  do  not  believe  Lafayette  and  his  compatriots  could 
have  followed  Jefferson's  advice,  had  they  made  the  attempt. 
Had  they  sought  to  ])au8e  midway,  a  new  and  deeper  eru])tion 
of  the  volcano  would  have  sooner  overwlielmed  them.  As  with 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Carthage,  Greece,  and  Konie,  the  French  poli- 
tical and  social  structure  had  finally  reached  that  point,  where 
the  inevitable  next  step  was  destruction.  The  avenging  arm 
that  smote  the  thoroughly  and  hoi)elessIy  corrupted  organiza- 
tions of  the  early  world  was  now  stretched  forth  again  to  smite 
— and  the  philosophy  of  the  sago  and  the  fury  of  the  sans- 
culotte, the  wisdom  of  the  Senate  and  the  lawlessness  of  the 
mob,  could  only  tend  to  the  inevitable  result. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  diplomatic  conduct  received  the  hearty 
a]>probation  of  all  classes  at  home,  and  the  unconcealed  admi- 
ration of  the  liberal  and  intelligent  in  Europe.  The  testimony 
of  the  clear  and  profound  Jay,  who  was  then  United  States 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Aftaii-s,  has  already  been  quoted.  Judge 
Jklarshall,  always  peculiarly  ''faint"  in  his  "praise"  of  Jeffei-son, 
wrote  in  the  very  height  of  the  after  party  heats,  that  in  that 
station  he  ac(piitted  himself  much  to  the  public  satisfaction," 
As  we  have  incidently  quoted  Mr.  Webster's  rather  adverse 
remarks  on  another  to])ic  connected  with  Jeffersoirs  stay  in 
France,  it  is  but  fair  to  do  s,)  on  this.  He  said  in  one  of  Lis 
ablest  and  best  known  productions: 

Mr.  JciTeraon's  discharge  of  his  diplomatic  duties  was  marked  by  great  ablUtj, 
diligence,  and  patriotism ;  and  while  he  resided  at  Paris,  in  one  of  the  most  ImM- 
reatiiig  periods,  his  character  for  Intdligenoe,  Ut  Iotc  of  knowledge  and  of  the 

society  of  learned  men,  distinguished  him  in  the  higlieft  drdes  of  the  IVeneh 

capital.  No  court  iti  Europt^  had  at  that  tinio  in  Paris  a  representative  commanding 
or  enjoyinp;  lii<;hor  regard,  for  political  knowledge  or  for  general  attainments,  lhar 
the  minister  of  this  then  infant  republic." 
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The  Edinburgh  Beview,  in  an  article  betraying  anything 
bnt  partiality  for  Jefferaon,  thns  reflected  the  sentimeDt  of 
Europe  in  regard  to  his  diplomatic  career  in  France : 

**BIf  wttclifulness  on  every  tvbject  which  might  beer  on  the  most  far orable 
arrangement  of  their  new  commercial  trcatio?,  his  perseverance  in  ecokinj^  to 
negotiate  a  general  alliance  against  Algiers",  the  Hkill  and  Itnowlciigo  witli  whicli  he 
argued  the  difl'ercnt  questions  of  national  interest  that  arose  during  his  residence, 
will  not  solTer  even  In  eomparieon  with  Franklln*i  dlplometie  talents.  Ererything 
he  sees  seems  to  suggeei  tO  him  the  question,  whether  it  can  be  made  useful  in 
America.  Couul  wc  compare  a  twelvemonth's  loiters  from  our  Anibiiss.idor's  bags 
at  Pari^!,  Florence,  or  elsewhere,  we  siiould  see  whether  our  enormous  diplomatic 
salaries  arc  anything  else  than  rcry  successful  measures  for  securiug  our  business 
being  ill  end  idly  done." 

We  left  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  Atlantic.  His  homeward  pas- 
sage was  speedy  for  the  times,  and  not  an  unpleasant  one  until 
the  Oermont  arrived  off  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  where  she 
encountered  so  thick  a  fog  tliat  it  was  impossible  to  see  a  pilot 
boat,  if  any  were  out.  Martha  Jefferson's  narrative  says : 

"After  beating  about  three  days,  the  captain,  u  bold  as  well  as  an  experienced 
leeman,  determined  to  run  in  at «  rentare,  without  having  seen  the  Cupcs.  The  ship 
eene  neer  running  upon  what  was  eonjectored  to  Im  the  middle  ground,  when 
anchor  was  cast  at  ten  O*cloek,  FJf.  Tlio  wind  rose,  and  the  vessel  driftoil  down, 
dragging  her  anchors  one  or  more  miles.  But  pho  had  got  within  the  Capes, 
whilst  a  number  which  had  been  less  bold  were  blown  off  the  coast,  some  of  them 
lost,  and  all  kept  out  three  or  four  weeks  longer.  We  bad  to  beat  up  against  a 
Strong  head  wind,  whleh  carried  away  onr  topeaila;  and  wo  were  very  neer  bdng 
ran  down  by  a  brig  coming  out  of  port,  which,  having  the  wind  in  her  favor,  was 
almost  upon  n«  licforo  we  could  get  out  of  the  way.  Wo  escaped,  however,  with 
only  a  loss  of  a  part  of  our  rigging.  Hy  father  had  been  so  anxious  about  his 
public  accounts  that  be  would  not  trust  them  to  go  until  he  went  with  them.  We 
arrived  at  Norfolk  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  two  boors  after  landing,  before  an  article 
of  our  baggage  was  brought  ashore,  the  vessel  took  fire  and  seemed  on  the  point 
of  being  reduced  to  a  mere  hull.  They  wero  in  the  act  of  scuttling  her,  when 
some  abatement  in  the  flames  was  discovered,  and  she  was  finally  saved.  So  great 
had  been  the  activity  of  her  crew,  and  of  those  lielonging  to  other  ships  in  the 
bartior  who  came  to  their  aid,  that  everything  in  her  was  saved.  Onr  trunks,  and 
perhaps  also  the  papers,  had  been  put  In  our  state  rooms  and  the  doors  incidentally 
closed  by  the  captain.  They  were  so  close  that  the  flames  did  not  penetrate,  but 
the  powder  in  a  musket  in  one  of  them  was  silently  consumed,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  travelling  trunks  alone  saved  th^  contents  ftom  the  exoeesive  heat  *  * 
Norfolk  had  not  recovered  from  the  eflbets  of  the  war,  and  we  should  have  found 
It  difficult  to  obtain  rooms  but  for  the  politeness  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  hotel 
(LindsayN),  who  were  kin<l  enouj^h  to  give  up  their  own  rooms  for  our  accommoda* 
tion.  There  were  no  stages  in  those  days.  We  were  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
our  Mends  for  horses,  and  visiting  all  on  the  way  homewwd,  and  spen^ng  mors 
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or  len  time  '▼ith  them  all  in  tarn,  we  reached  MonUcello  on  the  23d  of 
December. 

"  The  negroes  discovered  the  ftpproech  of  the  carringe  M  90on  u  it  retried 

Shadwcll,  ami  such  a  scene  I  never  witnessed  in  my  life.  Thoy  coll^^rtod  in  crowds 
round  it  and  almost  drew  it  up  the  mountain  by  hand.  The  t-houtinc.  etc ,  had 
been  sufficientlj  obstreperooe  before,  but  the  moment  it  arrived  at  the  top,  it 
reaehed  the  climax.  When  the  door  of  the  eerriafe  wee  opened,  thefreedvad  1dm 
in  their  arms  and  bore  him  to  the  honBe,  crowding  round  and  kiting  his  biade  end 
♦cct — some  blubV)crin;;  an«l  crying— others  huf^hinf^.  It  «Pomcd  impossible  to  satisfy 
their  anxiety  to  touch  and  kiss  the  very  earth  which  bore  him.  Theiw  wore  the  first 
ebullitions  of  joy  for  his  return  after  a  long  absence,  which  thej  would  of  cour&e 
feel;  bot  perfaape  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  add  here  that  thej  were  at  all  times  very 
devoted  in  their  attachment  to  hitn.  They  beliored  him  to  be  one  of  the  greatest, 
and  tht-y  knew  biiu  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  men  and  kindest  of  inn«tpr^  They 
f^poke  to  him  freely,  and  applied  confidingly  to  him  in  all  their  diihcukies  and 
distresses:  and  he  watched  over  them  in  sickness  and  in  health— interested  himself 
in  all  their  concerns— adviaing  tiiem,  ahoiriag  esteem  and  confidence  in  the  good, 
and  indulgence  to  all.  I  belieTO  I  hate  sdd  nothing  that  they  would  not  nnhealtat- 
ioglj  eonfinn,  if  asked." ' 

Wormlcy,  the  a^ed  slave  already  referred  to  in  this  work, 
was  l>etween  nine  and  ten  yeare  old  when  Mr.  Jeffei-son  re- 
turned from  France,  and  when  we  talked  with  him  in  IST)!,  had 
a  distinct  recollection  of  the  reception  ecene  descrihetl  above, 
and  he  gave  ns,  j)artly  from  recollection  and  partly  from  the 
statements  of  his  fellows,  gevoral  minor  touches  of  the  story. 

Two  or  three  days  betbre  reaching  home,  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
sent  an  express  directing  liis  overseer  to  have  his  house  made 
ready  for  his  reception  by  a  specified  day.  The  overseer  men- 
tioned this,  and  the  news  How  like  wildfire  over  the  different 
farms  which  it  is  custonuiry  to  mention  collectively  as  Monti- 
cello.  The  slaves  could  hardlv  attend  to  their  work.  Tliev 
asked  leave  to  make  his  return  a  holiday  and  of  course  received 
pennission.  Bright  and  early  were  all  up  on  the  appointed  day, 
washed  clean  of  the  stains  of  lab<»r,  and  attired  in  their  "Sun- 
day best."  Tliey  first  determined  to  receive  him  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain ;  and  the  women  and  children  refusing  to  be  left 
behind,  <1«  )\vn  they  marched  in  a  body.  Never  dragged  on  hours 
so  sluwiy  I  Finally,  the  men  began  to  straggle  onward — the 
women  and  children  followed — and  the  swarm  did  not  settle 
again  until  they  reached  the  confines  of  the  estate,  perhaps  two 
miles  from  the  house.    By  and  by  a  carriage  aod  four  horses 

>  Tii>-  i  .-t  ].  .-.itrT  Tph  of  thin  quotation  (with tiieaiMfttoii of  tto  last  aanlanea)hM 
already  appeared  in  Professor  Tucker's  Work. 
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was  eeen  rapidly  a]'»])rt>:iehinrr.  Tlie  negroes  raised  a  shout. 
The  postillions  y)lied  their  whips,  and  in  a  inoiuent  more,  the 
carriage  was  in  their  midst.  I^fartha's  descrl]»ti*in  of  what 
ensued  is  sufficiently  accurate  until  the  summit  of  the  notch 
between  Monticello  and  Carter's  Mountain  was  attained.  She 
says,  the  carriage  was  almost  drawn  up  by  hand.  We  consider 
old  Wormley's  authority  the  best  on  this  point !  He  pointed  out 
the  very  spot  soon  after  the  carriage  had  turned  oft*  from  the 
highway,  when  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  and  commands  (not 
however,  we  imagine,  very  sternly  uttered  I)  c»f  tlie  "old  mas- 
ter," fche  hoi-ses  were  detached  and  the  shouting  crowd  pushed 
and  dragged  the  heavy  vehicle  at  no  snail's  jiace  up  the  further 
ascent,  until  it  reached  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house.  Mr. 
Jcftej-son  had  no  idea  whatever  of  being  "toted''  (Africanicc 
for  carried  ''}  from  the  carriage  door  into  his  house — riding  on 
men  not  being  to  his  taste.  Ihit  who  can  control  Ids  destiny? 
Not  a  word  could  be  heard  in  the  wild  uproar,  and  when  ho 
stepped  from  the  carriage  he  unexpectedly  landed  on  a  cluster 
of  swarthy  arms,  and  amidst  the  oriental  salutations  described 
by  Martha,  was  borne  once  more  under  his  own  roof-tree.  The 
crowd  respcctiiilly  broke  apart  for  the  young  ladies,  and  as  the 
stately,  i^raceful  Martha  and  the  little  fairv-liko  Maria  advanced 
between  the  dark  lines,  escorted  l)y  "Jack  Eppes,"  shouts  rent 
the  sky  and  many  a  curly-headed  urchin  was  held  aloft  to  catch 
a  look  of  what  their  mothers  and  sisters  were  already  firmly 
persuaded  could  not  be  paralled  la  the  Ancieut  Domluioa  1 
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JaArwm  sppofaited  SMretary  of  State— Washington's  Letters-Jeflbnon's  Reply— Hit 

Feelings  t<in  iir<ls  Wa-liington — Appointments  further  pressed  and  accepted — ^Marrui^ 

of  Martha  .Icflt  rson    TlKunas  Mann  ILm.ioIph,  Jr  Mr.  Jefferson's  Jonrney  to  Xcw 

York— Interview  with  jb'rauklin— Per!»uui»l  Arraogemeuta — Jefl'erson's  Accoaut  of  tLe 
FtfUtteal  Tom  of  Boetety  la  New  York— Were  his  Imprearioiis  well  foudedf-^EteTolii* 
tionary  Politic"^  in  that  City — Loyalism  ami  Whipp^ery  in  that  State — Form  of  Govcrn- 
meat  not  ncccs^nrily  in  QaeBtion— Causes  which  led  to  Formation  of  CoDsUtation — 
Lifliieiiee  of  Bbaj'A  Insnmetioa  on  PobHe  lOnd— Blse  of  a  Reaotionaryor  Moaaithleal 
Party— Jefferson's  persistent  Assertion  of  snch  a  Party — Charged  such  Views  on  Indi- 
Tidaals — Reasons  for  investigating  these  Charges — His  Statements  compared  with 
Jodge  Marshall's— With  General  Knox's — With  Colonel  Humphreys'— With  John  Jay  a 
•~Witii  Mr.  Madison's— With  General  Washington's— Hamilton's  Plan  in  Convention 
of  17S7  Hin  Speech  in  favor  of  Monarchy— Olijcctions  to  Madison's  Report  of  Speech 
examined— Govcrneur  Morris's  Speech  in  the  Convention — Project  of  mailing  Bishop 
of  OsnaboTg  King— Hamilton's  Share  in  forming  the  Conatttotlon— HostHe  Testimony 
discarded — Morris's  Statements — How  fur  Hiuuilfou  really  approved  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— His  public  Declarations — His  confidential  Disclosures— Declares  the  Constitution 
"  a  ftrail  and  wortliless  Fabric  "—His  Estimate  of  the  American  re<  pic— Morris's  Tes- 
timony to  Hamilton's  Yiews  and  his  own— Hostility  of  the  Hamiltonlans  to  the  Cob* 
Btitution— Ki-ln  r  Ames's  Declaration^— Theodore  Sedgwick's — Oliver  Wolcott's,  Sen. 
—John  Adams's— Other  Tests  besides  Declarations— Does  the  Charge  of  a  Monarchical 
Party  nst  on  Jeflbrson's  Assertlonsf— The  general  Belief  of  the  Bepnbllcans  in  tte 
Bststence  of  i  Monarchical  Party — Th*^  seven  first  Presidents  concur  in  that  Belief— 
Oeneral  Washington's  Testimony— John  Adams's— Madison's— Monroe'a— John  Q. 
Adams's— General  Jackson's. 


AVhilb  Mr.  Jefl'erson  was  at  the  seat  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Eppes,  at  Eppington,  on  his  way  from  Norfolk  to  Monti* 
cello^  lie  recciveil  tlio  following  letters  from  General  Washing- 
ton, tendering  him  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  State;  the 
second  being  accompanied  by  a  commission  for  that  office : 


In  the  selection  of  characters  to  fill  the  important  ofRoos  of  Government,  in 
the  United  States,  I  was  naturally  led  to  contemplate  the  talents  and  di-^poMtions 
wblofa  I  knew  yov  to  poMess  and  entertain  for  the  aerrice  of  yovr  conn  try ,  and 


Bin, 


N«w  YoKi,  October  18,  lls>9. 
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without  beinp  nhh-  to  consult  your  inclination,  or  to  derive  any  knowledge  of  your 
intention  from  your  letters,  either  to  injBclf  or  to  any  other  of  your  friends,  I  was 
determined,  as  well  by  moUree  of  privete  regard,  ae  a  conviction  of  inibllc 
propriety,  to  nominate  yoa  for  the  department  of  State,  which,  iiiulor  it8  present 
orjrani/iitioii,  involves  inixny  of  the  most  intori'Stiiip^  objects  of  the  Executive 
authority.  But  grateful  your  acceptance  of  this  comuii.s.^ion  would  be  to  me,  I 
am,  at  the  eame  time,  desiroua  to  acconimodate  your  wishes,  and  I  have,  therefore, 
forborne  to  nominate  yonr  ■oooeMor  at  the  court  of  Yemillea,  vnUl  I  ahould  bo 
inforuu'd  of  your  determination. 

Ik'inj;  on  the  eve  of  a  jnurnoy  throuf^h  the  Eastern  States,  witli  a  view  to 
observe  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  in  a  hope  of  perfectly  rctistablisliing  my 
health,  which  a  series  of  indispositions  has  much  impaired,  I  have  deemed  it  proper 
to  make  this  oomrovnlcatlon  of  yonr  anidatro«it»  in  order  tbat  you  n^ht  looe  no 
time,  should  it  be  your  «uA  to  vldt  Virginia  during  the  reoeas  of  Oongress,  which 
will  probably  be  the  most  convenient  leaMn,  both  as  it  n»y  reqiect  yonr  priTato 
concerns,  and  the  public  service. 

Unwilling,  as  I  am,  to  interfere  in  tlio  direction  of  yottr*choice  of  assistance,  I 
ahall  only  take  the  liberty  of  obeerring  to  yon,  tiiat|  firom  warm  recommendations 
whielt  I  have  received  on  behalf  of  Roger  Alden,  Esq.,  assistant  Secretary  to  the 
late  ("uiiLTc -s,  I  have  placed  ull  the  papers  thereunto  ltelon;,'ini:,  uuder  his  care. 
Those  papers  which  more  properly  appertain  to  the  ofliee  of  Foreign  All'airs,  are 
audcr  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Jay,  who  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  continue  liis 
good  offices,  and  tbey  are  in  the  immediate  chai^  of  Mr.  Bemsen. 

With  sentiments  of  Teiy  great  esteem  and  regard, 

I  lutve  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

GioiOB  WaansoToir. 

The  Honorable  Thmnas  JefllirMn. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  several  favors,  of  the 
4th  and  5th  of  December  of  the  last,  and  10th  of  May  of  the  present  year,  and  ti> 
tbsnk  yov  for  the  eommnnicatfons  therrin.  G.  W. 


Niv  TOBK,  yoMtkbtr  80, 1TBS. 

DfAB  Sir, 

You  will  perceive  by  the  inclosed  letter  (which  was  left  for  you  at  the  oirice 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  when  I  made  a  journey  to  the  Eusteru  States),  the  motives  on 
which  t  acted  with  regard  to  yomeelf,  and  the  occasion  of  my  explaining  them  at 
that  early  period. 

Havin!»  now  reason  to  hope,  frotn  Mr.  Trumbull's  report,  that  you  will  be 
arrived  at  Norfolk  before  this  time  (on  wliich  event  I  would  most  cordially  congra- 
tulate you),  and  having  a  safe  conveyance  by  Mr.  Griffin,  I  forward  your  commis* 
sion  to  Virginia;  with  a  request  to  be  made  acquainted  with  your  sentiments  ai 
soon  as  you  shall  find  it  convenient  to  communicate  them  to  me. 

With  sentiments  of  very  great  esteem  and  regard, 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yonr  most  obedient  bumble  servant, 

QiOBaB  WasHnroiOb 

Tie  Honorable  Thmnas  Jeflbiseo. 
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Mr.  Jefferson,  as  his  letter  to  Mr.  Madison  from  France 
would  prepare  us  to  expect,  received  this  proffer  with  *^real 
regret." '   He  replied  to  it  as  follows : 

Onmwnuv -Omm*^  inn 

Sii, 

I  have  received  at  this  place  the  hoDor  ot  your  letters  of  October  the  13tb 
•nd  Norembcr  the  80th,  and  am  truly  flattered  by  yoar  nomination  of  me  to  the 
▼eiy  dignified  oflloe  of  Secretary  of  State,  for  whieh,  permit  me  here  to  return  yon 
my  humble  thanka  Could  any  circumstance  seduce  mc  to  OTerlooIc  the  dispropor- 
tion botwoon  it<'  duties  ond  ray  talents,  it  would  be  the  encouragement  of  rour 
choice.  But  when  I  contemplate  the  extent  of  that  office,  embracing  as  it  does 
the  principal  maiM  of  domesUo  administratioo,  together  irith  the  foreiga,  I  canav*. 
be  inaeneible  of  my  inequality  to  it ;  and  I  ehonld  enter  on  it  with  gloomy  forebod* 
ings  from  the  criticisms  and  consurcs  of  a  public,  just  indeed  in  their  intentions,  but 
.comotimcs  misinformed  and  mij^lcd,  and  always  too  ro«pectablc  to  bo  nc'f^li'cted.  I 
cannot  but  foresee  the  possibility  that  this  may  end  disagreeably  for  uc,  who, 
having  no  motivo  to  pobllo  Mrriee  bnt  the  pablio  aatisfiution,  would  oertaiolj 
retire  the  moment  that  aatlafaetlon  ahonld  appear  to  langidih.  Oa  the  other  hand, 
I  feel  a  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  duties  of  my  present  office,  as  far,  at  leatt,  an 
I  am  capable  of  underj^tantling  its  duties.  The  ground  I  have  already  passed  OTer 
enables  mc  to  see  my  way  into  that  which  is  before  mc.  The  change  of  gorem- 
ment,  too,  taiting  place  In  the  conntry  where  it  la  exerdaed,  aeems  to  open  a  poa* 
aibili^  of  proenring  firom  the  new  ndera  aome  new  advantagea  in  commerce^  whieh 
may  be  agreeable  to  our  countrymen.  So.tiiat  as  far  as  my  fears,  my  hopes,  or 
my  inclination  might  enter  into  this  question,  I  oonfesi  they  would  not  lead  me  to 
prefer  a  change. 

But  It  ia  not  Ibr  an  indlvidnal  to  ehoooe  hb  post  Ton  are  to  marafaal  na  at 
may  be  beat  for  the  pnblio  good ;  and  it  Is  only  in  the  case  of  its  being  indifbreat 

to  you,  that  I  would  avail  myself  of  the  option  you  have  so  kimily  ofTorcd  in  your 
letter.  If  you  think  it  better  to  transfer  me  to  another  post,  my  incliiialion  mu!?t 
be  no  obstacle ;  nor  shall  it  be,  if  there  is  any  desire  to  suppress  the  othue  I  now 
hold,  or  to  rednoe  its  grade.  In  dther  of  these  eases,  bo  so  good  only  as  to  tfgnify 
to  me  by  another  line  your  nltlmato  wiah,  and  I  shall  confotm  to  it  cordially.  If 
it  should  be  to  remain  at  N'imv  York,  my  chicC  comfort  will  be  to  work  undor  your 
eye,  my  only  shelter  the  autliotity  of  your  iianic,  and  the  wisdom  j)f  measure!*  to 
be  dictated  by  you  and  implicitly  executed  by  me.  Whatever  you  may  be  pIea»od 
to  decide,  I  do  not  see  that  the  matters  which  have  caBed  me  liither  will  permit  mo 
to  shorten  the  stay  I  originally  asked ;  that  ia  to  aay,  to  set  out  on  my  journey 
northward  till  tlic  month  of  March.  Afl  early  uh  possible  in  that  month,  I  t^hall 
have  the  honor  of  payin^^  my  re-jpeet.-*  to  you  in  Xew  York.  In  the  meantime,  I 
have  that  of  tendering  you  the  homage  of  those  sentiments  of  respectful  attach* 
mm%  with  whieh  I  am,  sir,  yonr  most  obedient  and  most  hmnble  senraat, 

Tb.  Jimnaoir. 

This  was  as  strong  an  expression  of  anwUliogness  to  accept 
the  office  as  ICr.  Jefferson's  sense  of  dvLty  and  his  very  strung 

'  If  eraoir. 
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feelings  of  reverence  and  affection  towarcU  General  Waabiogtoa 
would  permit  liim  to  make. 

On  receiving  this  letter,  the  I'reaident  deferred  his  reply 
until  he  ijhould  liear  from  Mr.  Madiaon,  who  had  been  on  a  visit 
to  MoQticello,  and  who  was  able  to  correct  some  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's impressions  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  proffered  office. 
Eeceiviii«^  Madison's  information,*  the  President  again  wrote 
Jefierson  January  21st.  He  very  kindly  declined  to  oppose  the 
personal  inclinations  of  the  latter  if  they  should  continue  adverse 
to  an  acceptance  of  tlic  ai)pointinent,  after  being  made  "ac- 
qnaiuted  with  the  light"  in  wliich  the  President  viewed  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State;"  and  he  also  stated  that  ^^he  did  not 
know  tliat  any  alteration  was  likely  to  take  place  in  the  commis- 
sion from  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of  ITranoe."  The  letter 
was  long,  and  the  following  is  tlie  only  paragraph  in  it  which 
seems  to  require  quotation : 

**I  consider  the  successful  aduiioUtration  of  the  general  goreniDient  as  an 
oli!j«et  of  almoM  infinite  ecmaeqaenoe  to  the  preient  end  ftttmre  heppineii  of  tbe 
citisene  of  the  United  Stetoa.  I  oonaider  the  office  of  Secretaiy  for  tiie  Department 

of  State  very  importaDl  on  many  accounts,  and  I  know  of  no  person  who,  in  niy 
judgment,  could  better  execute  the  (huies  of  it  than  yourself.  Its  duties  will 
probably  be  not  quite  so  arduous  and  complicated  in  their  execution  aa  you  may 
have  been  led  at  die  fiiat  monent  to  imagine.  At  leaat,  it  was  the  0|)inion  of  Coin 
gre^s  that,  after  the  division  of  all  the  basinesa  of  a  domcaUc  nattife  between  the 
Departnioiits  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  State,  tho-;e  which  would  be  comprehended 
in  the  laltt  r  might  be  performed  hy  the  same  per.son  who  siiould  iiavi.'  the  cliargo 
of  conducting  the  department  of  foreign  affaira.  The  experiment  was  to  be  made, 
and  if  it  ahaU  be  foimd  thai  the  fiMt  ii  difljennt,  I  have  little  doubt  that  a  further 
arrangement  or  dlTislon  of  the  bttiiness  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  State 
win  be  made  in  such  manner  as  to  enable  it  to  be  performed,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  one  man,  with  facility  to  himself,  as  well  as  with  advantage  and  satis- 
faction to  the  public.  These  observations,  however,  you  will  bo  pleased  to  remark, 
are  merely  matteis  of  opinion.  Bot  in  order  that  yon  may  he  better  prepared  to 
make  your  ultimate  deoi^n  on  good  grounds,  I  think  it  neoeanry  to  add  ono  fact, 
which  is  this,  that  your  late  appohitment  has  given  Tery  extenaiTe  and  very  great 

*  Mr.  Hadiion  wrote  the  PrealdeDt  after  his  vMt  to  Montteeno: 

**  A  few  dajrs  before  I  was  allowed  to  set  out  for  New  York,  I  took  a  ri<le  to  Monti- 
oello.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Jeffferson  to  the  notification  of  hi<*  appointment  will  no  doubt 
have  explained  the  stat''  of  his  mind  on  the  siibji-et.  I  ^.s  a-  s  ditv  i<>  tind  hiin  ^o  little 
biased  in  favor  of  tho  di>iueHtio  nervice  allotted  to  him,  but  woii  gia«l  that  liis  (Hfliculties 
seemed  to  result  chiefly  from  what  I  take  to  be  an  erroneous  view  of  llio  kind  and 
quantity  nf  buiiiness  annexed  to  that,  which  constituted  the  foreign  department.  He 
apprehends  that  it  wUI  Ikr  exceed  the  latter,  which  has  of  itself  no  terrors  to  Mm.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  supposed,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  the  domestic  part  will  be  very 
trifling,  and  for  that  reason  improper  to  be  made  a  distinct  department.  After  all.  if  tM 
wholf  tMi^'iMi  ss  ran  he  e.\eeut<'d  tiy  any  one  man,  Mr.  Jefferson  must  be  e(jUHl  to  it.  All 
whom  I  have  heard  speak  on  the  subject,  arc  remarkably  soUcitons  for  his  acceptance, 
and  I  flatter  myaelf,  that  they  wiU  not  in  the  erent  be  disappointed."  /ewwefyitt,  1790 
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satisfaction  to  tlie  public.  My  original  opinion  and  witih  maj  be  collected  from  mj 
noniiiation*** 

This  was  an  obvious  intimation  of  the  writer's  continued 
wishes ;  and  Jefferson  felt  there  was  no  other  oonrae  left  which 
would  be  satisfiactorv  to  liis  own  feelings,  or  consistent  with  his 
duty,  but  to  promptly  signify  his  acceptance. 

On  the  23d  of  Fehniary  (1790)  Martha  Jefferson  was  married* 
to  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  Jr.,  c]<lcst  son  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Mann  Bandolph,  of  Tuckahoe,  who  had  been,  during  his  minor- 
ity, the  ward  of  Mr.  Jeffei-son's  father.  The  young  people  were 
second-cousins,  and  had  been  attached  to  each  other  from  child- 
hood. During  ^^fartha's  stay  in  France,  young  Randolph  had 
completed  his  education  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
visited  Paris,  in  1788,  where  he  spent  a  portion  of  the  summer.* 
He  had  just  shot  up  into  manhood,  and  in  person  and  mind 
exhibited  marked  traces  of  both  his  parent  stocks.'  He  was  tall, 
lean,  with  dark  expressive  features  and  a  flashing  eye,  com- 
manding in  carnage,  elastic  as  steel,  and  had  that  sudden 
sinewy  strength  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  fancy  he 
inherited  from  the  forest  monarchs  of  Virginia.*  He  was  bril- 
liant, versatile,  eloquent  in  conversation  when  ho  chose  to  be, 
impetuous  and  imperious  in  temper,  chivalric  in  generosity,  a 
Enlght-Errant  in  courage,  in  calm  moments  a  just,  and  at  all 
times  a  high-toned  man.  He  possessed  a  restless  and  vehement 
energy — though  after  years  disclosed  that  this  was  not  suffi- 
ciently accompanied  with  that  perseverance  which  is  the  basis 
of  important  and  continued  success.    His  education  was  a 


>  Bjrthc  Rev.  Mr.  Maury  of  the  f^piscopal  churrli. 

*  Ite,  his  brother  William,  and  tiieir  cousin,  Archibald  Gary  Band^h,  went  to  Bdin* 
burgh  in  1785.  William  and  Arehy  returned  homo  in  the  spring  of  1Y88.  Thomaa  ICasa 
■pent  the  Bummer  on  the  Continent,  and  retoroAd  honM  ia  Mtomn. 

*  His  mother  was  Ann  Carj,  daughter  of  CtdoiMl  AxebflMdd  Ouy,  of  AmpthiU.  The 
Ikmih'cs  wero  olo^oly  interwoven,  an  Col.  Arclttbald  Ctr/s  wife  WM  Mary  Btiidolpli,  a 
daughter  of  Uit  hani  ILandolph,  of  Cnrlea. 

Since  writinp  the  preceuinir,  w>'  lin  l  tlio  Cin  y  pe.ligree  pivcn  with  8onic  ftillncs?  tn 
ICr.  Grigsby'H  Discourse  on  The  Virginia  Convention  of  1770.  He  mcntiou.s  that  the 
flunily  are  the  same  with  the  Carjrs  of  FuUerton  given  in  Burkc  H  Comraonerii — that  CdL 
Archibald  Cary,  of  AmpthiU,  was  a  descendant  of  Henry  Lord  Honidoiu  and  waa 
self,  at  the  time  of  hia  death,  the  lieir  apparent  of  the  iNurony.  The  fkunily  emigrated  to 
Virginia  in  ir,40.  and  Mile-;  Cary  sat  In  the  HoueofBargeMea  more  than  aoentuybeAm 
the  passage  of  the  Slamn  Act. 

Mr.  Gng«by  says,  Colonel  Cary  wan  popularly  dcsienatt'.l  by  tho  sobri-nn  t  of  "  Old 
Iron"— an  cxpres<iive  one,  certainly,  whou  applied  to  thi.s  lion  boartetl  man.  We  find 
all  of  onr  favorable  viewa  of  Cary  fully  confirmed  by  thi>i  careful  investigator  of  Virginia 
History.  The  iron  lay  In  his  determination;  lie  was  characterized  neither  by  Tiomiee 
nor  by  rooghneai.  He  died  in  178S. 

Be  was  deieendedt  by  aereral  dUhrent  atralna  of  blood,  from  PoeabonlaB. 
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finislied  one.  His  reudiug  was  extensive  aiul  varied.  His 
fortunu  was  ample  in  prospect,  and  it  would  have  been  immense 
but  tor  the  change  effected  in  the  Virginia  statutes  of  descent 
by  the  efforts  of  liis  father-in-law%  Few  voun«^  Americans  had 
attracted  more  notice  abroad.  He  received  those  marked 
attentions  in  the  Scottish  capital,  which,  it  used  to  be  said,  were 
lavished  only  on  such  young  gentlemen  of  the  University  as  in 
point  of  rank,  wealth  (and  possibly  we  should  add,  parts  and 
appearance),  were  considered  prizes  worth  playing  for  by  the 
prudent  mammas  of  daughters  who  unfortunately  could  not 
inherit  the  family  property — as  tliey  did  the  family  pedigree 
and  pride — undiminished  by  use,  or  l)y  tlie  number  of  the 
sharers  I  Young  Randolph,  too,  made  friends  among  the  grave 
and  the  learned.  Professor  Leslie  returned  with  him  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  about  eighteen  months  (so  family  tradition  pre- 
serves the  period)  a  guest  of  the  family  at  Tuckahoc.'  Few 
j'oung  men  in  Virginia,  or  in  the  United  States,  were  starting 
life,  in  all  respects,  with  greater  promiso  of  future  houor  and 
usefulness. 

On  the  1st  of  !March,  Mr.  Jefferson  set  out  for  New  York, 
the  seat  of  govei  nment,  to  take  his  place  in  President  "Washing- 
ton's Cabinet.  Stopping  at  Ilichmond  to  arrange  some  private 
affairs,  he  resumed  his  journey  on  the  8th.  Two  days  after- 
wards, he  reached  Alexandrin,  where  the  Mayor  and  citizens 
gave  him  a  public  reception.  Here  bis  horses  and  carriage  met 
him,  but  a  snow  of  eighteen  inches  deep  falling  over  night,  he 
took  the  stage,  having  his  horses  led,  and  sending  round  the 
carriage  b}'  Avatcr.  His  progress  through  the  snow  and  mud 
did  not  exceed  two  or  three  miles  an  hour  bv  dav.  and  a  mile 
an  hour  liy  night,  so  that  he  was  a  fortnight  in  getting  from 
Kiclimond  to  New  York.  He  somewhat  relieved  the  intolera- 
ble tedium  of  the  route  by  occasionallj  mounting  his  led  saddle- 
horse.' 

He  reached  Fhiladelphia  on  the  17tb,  and  immediately 

•  We  rather  think  (to  go  more  into  detail)  that  Leslie  took  his  passajje  to  Americ* 
with  William  and  Archy.  in  the  spring  of  1789  (wo  two  notes  iMtck).  It  baa  ofton  been 
Mdd,  In  repeating  Virginia  colloqata!  tntildooa,  that  Leslie  wai » tutor  In  the  Tnefcsboe 
family  of  Randolphs.  This  is  a  rai^t4ilc(«.  Pr.  Elder  was  the  family  tutor  ftt  the  peifod ; 
and  Lc^lio  bore  no  other  relation  to  it,  but  that  of  a  guest  and  friend. 

'  All  entiy  in  tbe  aocovnVbook  aboot  this  aaddlS'hmie  shows  the  old  taste  was  not 
yet  extinct: 

"  Alexandria,  March  II.  Rcrd.  liprc  Mr.  W.  Pitzhngh's  horse  Tarquin,  9  or  10  yeart 
old,  got  by  Eclipse  out  of  Pc>-toD  lUndolph's  roan  mare»  who  was  of  the  blood  of 
Vookay,  Othilto,  ato.  I  am  to  pay  75  poonda  alaiUng.  Suds  in  two^mOa  haali. 
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repaired  to  tlie  beJj^idc  of  the  "venerable  and  belo\ed  Fiank- 
lin,"  now  in  his  hist  ilhiess.  During  their  interview,  the  hatter 
intrusted  liim  witli  u  historical  paper,  which  Jefferson  returned 
to  WiHiaui  Temj'k-  Frankhn,  about  a  month  afterwards,  on  the 
death  of  liis  grandfather.  Subsequent  events  led  Mr.  Jelferson 
to  believe  that  Dr.  Franklin  had  intended  this  as  a  "  confidential 
deposit"  with  him,  and  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  parting 
from  it."  Jlis  account  of  his  interview  with  Franklin,  and  his 
singular  impres.sions  concerning  this  paper,  will  be  found  at  the 
close  of  his  Memoir. 

lie  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  21st,  and  took  lodgings  at 
the  City  Tavern.  He  looked  for  a  h«)use  in  "  the  Broadway," 
but  finding  none  vacant,  rented  and  occupied  a  small  one,  in 
Maiden  Lane  ( N'o,  57,  owned  by  Hobert  and  Peter  JJruce),  until 
he  could  get  "  time  to  look  about  him."  Congress  was  in  ses- 
sion, and  as  much  business  liad  been  put  by  for  his  arrival," 
he  "  found  hiin&elf  all  at  once  involved  under  an  accumulation 
of  it." » 

lie  had  hinted  to  a  French  traveller,  a  year  or  two  before, 
than  an  "  imitation  of  European  manners "  prevailed  in  the 
American  cities  ;  but  ho  seems  to  have  been  utterly  unprepared 
for  finding  that  this  imitation  extemled  to  much  more  serious 
things.  Giving  an  account  of  New  York  society  at  the  time  of 
his  arrival,  he  some  years  afterwards  said : 

**  H«re,  Gertainly,  I  fotmd  ft  Hate  of  things  whieb,  of  all  I  had  ever  contem- 
plated, I  the  IcMt  expected.  I  had  left  France  in  the  first  year  of  her  reTolntion,  in 
the  fervor  of  natural  ri£;lit«,  and  zoal  for  reformation.  My  conscientious  devotion  to 
these  rights  could  not  be  beightcncd,  but  it  hud  been  aroused  and  excited  bjr  Uailj 
txmiae.  The  Fietfdeitt  receiTed  me  cordially,  and  my  colleagues  and  tiie  idicle  of 
prindpal  dtiaena,  apparently  with  wdcome.  The  oonrterice  of  dinner  partiea  gitea 
me,  aa  a  stranger  newly  arrived  among  them,  placed  me  at  once  in  their  familiar 
society.  But  I  cannot  describe  the  wonder  and  mortification  with  which  the  table 
conversations  filled  me.  Politics  were  the  chief  topic,  and  a  preference  of  liingly 
over  repttbKcan  goTenu&eat,  waa  erldentlj  the  fiitorite  aentlmenft.  An  apoatate  I 
coidd  not  be,  nor  yet  a  hypocrite ;  and  I  found  myaeU^  for  the  moat  part,  tbe 
only  advocate  on  the  republican  side  of  the  question,  unless  among  the  gueats 
there  chanced  to  be  aome  member  of  that  party  from  the  legiaUtiTC  Hooaea.** 

Tlii-^  has  been  thought  a  very  highly  colored  picture.  As  a 
New  Yorker  by  birth  and  affections,  we  should  be  very  glad  to 

>  Aeeoant'boolc  Letter  to  his  sonffDcIair,  T.  M.  Randolph  (miipiintod  M.  Bandolph 
In  Confess  edition).  Vareh  SB. 
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think  it  so,  did  we  suppose  tlio  present  character  of  tlie  State, 
or  of  its  inhabitaiitj*,  in  any  wi^e  de))ended  on  the  facts  asacrted. 
Mr.  Sabine,  the  historian  of  the  American  Loyalists,  records 
that  "New  York  was  undeniably  the  Loyalists'  stron'diuld  in 
America,"'  and  contained  more  of  them  than  any  other 
colony.''  lie  declares  that  "  in  some  counties  a  Whig  was  a 
man  rarely  met  with  " — that  Documents  are  extant  to  show 
that  in  1776  no  loss  than  twclye  hundred  and  ninety-three  per- 
sons acknowledged  allegiance,  and  professed  themselves  well 
affected  subjects  [of  Great  Ihituin]  in  tho  single  county  of 
Queens  " — tliat  ciglit  hundred  of  the  militia  appeared  in  a  body 
in  anotlier  county  and  swore  to  be  faithful  to  tlie  Crown,  etc. 
Mr.  Sabine  thinks  it  "  beyond  all  dr)ubt  "  that  the  royal  party 
had  tlie  preponderance  in  the  entire  State.*  The  Documentary 
History  of  New  York  (published  by  its  Legislature),  Onder- 
donk's  Revolutionary  Incidents  of  Lonii:  Island,  and  various 
other  minute  ])ublications,'  exhibit  an  abundance  of  original 
documentary  proof  on  this  subject. 

Tliat  a  large  portion  of  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  families 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  who,  when  Jeflereon  came  north  in 
1790,  led  in  the  fashionable  world  and  gave  "  dinner  parties  " 
to  government  officers,  had  been  quire  as  attentive  to  the  British 
officials,  during  their  long  occupation  of  the  city,  no  one,  we 
presume,  will  doubt,  that  has  seriously  inquired  into  tho  (mostly 
unwritten)  Iiistory  of  the  Britisli  occupation.'  Some  of  those 
families  publicly  proclaimed  their  luyalism.  Others  were  saved 
the  necessity  of  such  avowals,  because,  living  within  the  British 
lines  durin*;  most  of  the  war,  their  Whi<;  countrymen  cnuld  not 
reach  them  to  compel  them  to  take  sides ;  and  wlu  n  the  strug- 
gle was  over,  they  chose  to  remain  where  their  property  was,  and 
liecame  good  Whigs  !  Perhaps  this  is  a  harsh  judgment  of 
people  who  did  nothing  to  aid  their  country — who  constantly 
and  freely  mingled  in  society  with  British  officers — who  habitu- 
ally invited  them  to  their  houses — who  met  with  them  at 
parties,  balls,  etc. — whose  wives  and  daughters  danced  and 
tlirted  with  dasliing  colonels  and  baronets — when  a  minute's 

•  Sec  tl)'>  Ain«  rir;iti  Loyalistn,  by  T-on-nzo  Pabinc,  p.  17. 

•  Among  which  wo  would  uam<'  Ston  •  Life  of  BraDt,  Campbell's  AqdaIs  of  TyroD 
Coaoty,  Life  of  Hale.  etc.  etc.  And  there  ure  pnndry  impabliiBM  noords  (Ittten)  00 
the  mbjeet  in  the  office  of  ttie  N.  Y.  Seoretanr  of  State. 

•  It  will  not  be  vndeislood,  of  eovne,  laat  ire  tpplr  fliie  remark  promiscnooaly 
The  New  York  aristocraey  AmUied  %  portioB  of  the  noit  deoided  WUga  in  the  State. 

TOL.  I. — 36 
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drive,  or  a  iivc  minutes'  walk,  would  Iiave  carried  them  where 
the  groans  of  their  countrymen,  perishinf^  for  food,  for  air,  for 
the  common  decencies  of  life,  pierced  the  thick  wall^;  of  the 
Sugar- 1  louse — wliere  the  earth  was  steaming  rankly  with  the 
fresh  hlootl  of  the  daily  martyrs  slaughtered  hy  the  fiendish 
Cunningham — or  wliose  moans  and  screams  of  maniacal  anguish 
were  waited  on  the  night  air  from  those  pcstileuce  dens  and 
floating  hells,  the  prison-ships  in  the  East  Kiver! ' 

We  liave  ever  regarded  the  choice  hctween  Loyal  ism  or 
Whiggism,  at  the  hreaking  out  of  the  American  Ttevolution,  as 
fairly  an  open  question.  We  believe  the  Loyalist  deei>ly  mis- 
judged ;  but  to  say  that  he  had  not  the  same  right  to  pursue  his 
conscientious  convictions  that  the  Wliig  had,  would  be  to  strike 
at  the  root  of  every  just  or  democratic  theory.  If  he  openlj 
took  his  side  M'ith  England,  and  waged  honorable  wai-fare,  lie 
could  oidy  properly  be  treated  like  any  other  foe.  Again,  when 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Loyalists  at  heart,  and  even  by 
avowal,  in  the  southeastern  counties  of  New  York,  and  else- 
where, driven  to  take  sides,  decided  to  act  with  their  relatives, 
neighbors,  and  countrymen,  and  did  faitlifully  so  act,  tlieir  error 
of  private  opinion  ceased  to  be  a  just  ground  of  subsequent 
imputation  against  them  by  their  conntrymen. 

Every  well  informed  man  nndeistaads  that  the  Ameriean 
Revolution  began  as  a  war  against  the  aggressions,  and  not 
against  the  form,  of  the  British  gOTemment  "[Diere  was  not  a  rea- 
son why  a  man  might  not  at  its  beginning  have  been  a  tmeWhig, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  decided  friend  of  constitntional  monarehy. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  if  the  direct  question  of 
monarchism  or  republicanism  was  not  necessarily  invdyed 
between  the  Whig  and  the  Tory,  each  was  generally  inflnenced 
by  a  mental  tendency,  by  education,  or  by  other  circumstances, 
which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  exeiled  what  has  been  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  corresponding  effect  on  his  opinions  on 
that  question.  The  friend  of  strong  goyemment  was  disposed 
to  be  a  Tory— the  friend  of  popular  government  was  disposed 
to  be  a  Whig.  These  terms  are  vague,  bnt  their  import  is  well 
understood.  Bnt  while,  probably,  nearly  every  thorough  Toty 

'  Iq  regard  to  the  treatment  of  tlif  AnnTiran  y)ri'<orior-<  in  the  city  of  ITow  York,  a 
good  deal  of  mlnate  and  corioos  docomeaUrj  informaMoa  wiU  be  found  iiiOflderdoikk'a 
VevotatioiiMy  InefdtBti.  vto. 
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was  al^o  a  decided  luoiuircliist,  it  dij  not  as  certainly  follow 
that  all  AVJiigs  were  republicans.  Patriotism,  too,  mi^lit,  for 
some  subsequent  j)eriod,  triumph  over  moderately  monarchical 
biases.  Thousands  were  in  a  great  measure  neutrals  or  middle 
men  on  that  question,  ready  to  drift  with  the  current  of  circum- 
stances. The  general  current,  during  the  Kevolution,  was,  past 
all  doubt,  decidedly  against  monarchy. 

When  peace  came,  the  weakness  and  inade«]nacy  of  the 
existing  federal  j)act  became  more  and  more  niaiiite-vt.  The 
general  Congress  liad  not  jiower  to  pass  laws  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  public  faith,  to  protect  and  develop  the  most  important 
national  interests,  or  really  to  carry  on  etheiently  and  regularly 
the  common  concerns  of  governincnr.  The  States  otten  declined 
or  neglected  to  supply  this  deficiency,  so  far  as  it  depended  on 
their  action.  Tlie  lapse  of  time  did  not  help  this  situation  of 
affairs  ;  the  rope  of  sand,  instead  of  cementing,  continued  to  dro}» 
asunder.  Looser  ideas  of  the  force  of  public  if  not  of  private 
obligations  began  to  j^revail.  Some  of  the  States  passed  stay- 
laws  against  the  collection  of  private  debts.  Never  in  the  world 
perliaps,  was  there  as  valid  an  excuse  for  such  laws,  as  during 
the  liret  few  years  after  tlie  American  llevolution  ;  but  thev 
were  regarded,  and  perhaps  justly  regarded,  as  not  only  dan- 
gerons  innovations  ou  the  established  order  of  things,  but  as 
symptoms  of  a  stat  j  of  feeling  which  might  lead  to  more  radical 
disorganizations. 

Then  came  on  ^'Shay^s  Insnrrection " — ^produced  by  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts  to  raise  taxes  which,  at 
that  particular  juncture,  fell  very  onerously  on  its  people.  For 
a  time,  it  rapidly  spread,  and  seemed  to  tiireaten  a  formidable 
dyil  war.  The  rioters  proclaimed  varions  Agrarian-sounding 
doctrines.  If  that  class  of  writers  whom  Judge  Marshall  so  well 
represents,  are  to  be  implicitly  credited  on  this  subject,  "  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand"  eittsens  of  New  England,  chiefly  of  the 
yoang  and  active  part  of  the  community,''  desperate  and 
unprincipled,"  banded  themselves  together  against  the  govern- 
ment, without  any  real  grievance,  or  even  serious  hardship  to 
complain  of,  acting  and  avowing  just  about  such  a  code  of 
political  and  social  principles  as  Shakspeare  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Jack  Cade  and  his  followers.'  We  confess  we  never  hare, 

*  8«6  Harehall's  Washiogton,  vol.  ii.  p.  116,  et  $eq. 
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for  a  moment,  believed  that  these  re]»rcscntations  were  accurate, 
or  approaclied  accuracy,  in  regard  to  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand, 
or  even  twelve  or  fifteen  liundred  of  the  youncj  and  active  men 
of  New  En t^l and — themselves  participators  in  the  devolution,  or 
the  sons  of  Revoluti(»nary  and  Pilgrim  t>ires.  A  few  ignorant 
or  rufiianlv  men,  we  suppose,  seized  upon  an  occasion  of  great 
popular  excitement  to  proclaim  wild  and  disorganizing  views. 
It  was  a  feverish  and  unsettled  time,  and  political  alarmists — 
the  men  who  never  witness  the  slightest  popular  outbreak  with- 
out fancying  the  end  of  social  and  mond  order  lias  come — were 
seized  Avitli  their  usual  panic.  And  if  such  statoiicnts  as  we 
have  quoted,  could  cree}i  into  deliberately  written  liistory — his- 
tory written  years  afterwar<ls — the  fact  furnishes  some  data  lor 
conjecturing  what  must  have  been  the  wild  exaggerations  which 
prevailed  during  the  consternation  of  the  moment.  We  have 
already  intimated  that  "  Shay's  Insurrection  "suddenly  changed 
the  views  of  government  entertained  by  not  a  few  persons 
Superadded  to  i)receding  political  difficulties,  its  anti-republican 
and  more  especially  its  anti-democratic  influence  was  profound 
and  almost  universal  throughout  the  United  States. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  lV>r  all  reflecting  men, ' 
at  a  period  of  so  little  experience,  and  of  such  unsetlledness  in 
our  atfairs,  to  cast  their  eyes  back  to  the  example  of  the  govern- 
ment from  wlilch  we  had  so  recently  separated.  There,  the  man 
of  property  saw  the  rights  of  property  jealously  and  securely 
guarded ;  tlie  man  of  business,  all  business  obligations  rigorously 
enforced ;  the  public  creditor,  every  government  engagement 
punctually  met ;  the  man  of  position,  rank  sedulously  protected ; 
the  alanuist,  executive  strength  to  at  once  crush  disorder ;  the 
enemy  of  despotism,  power  prescribed  within  fixed  limits. 
AViis  it  strange  that  a  good  many  of  these  several  classes,  cdn- 
catcd  in  monarchy  in  their  own  youth,  attributed  the  differences 
they  ohserved  between  the  two  countries  in  these  particulars  to 
the  dififereuce  in  their  form  of  government  t  Was  it  strange  that 
a  good  many  men,  who  started  as  republicans  in  1776,  and  who 
yet  would  have  prefeiTed  republicanism,  had  they  considered  it 
adequate  to  our  national  exigences— now  relapsed  into  monarch- 
ists, in  the  name  or  in  the  substance! 

In  our  judgment,  it  was  not  at  all  strange.  And  where  it 
was  the  result  of  a  conscientious  conviction,  it  would  be  absurd 
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to  pronounce  it  criminal.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  those 
American  writers  -who  most  evidently  lean  towards  strong  con- 
solidated govcrnnR'Tit  themselves,  that  have  been  the  first  to 
assume  that  the  imputation  ot"  American  monarchism  (since 
1776)  is  equivalent  to  the  imputation  of  a  crime ;  that  he  who 
"  charpres  "  it  upon  any  body  of  American  citizens,  subsequentlj 
to  tliut  period,  is  guilty  of  a  most  lieinous  calumny. 

Tiius  Jefl'er*son's  statements  in  regard  to  tlie  t()ne  of  fiishion- 
able  society  in  New  York  in  1700,  have  been  pronounced  deli- 
berate misrepresentations,  or  else  the  ravings  of  a  disordered 
fancy.  This  is  by  no  means  the  only  instance  where  he  imputes 
monarchical  views  to  bodies  of  our  citizens,  and  to  very  promi- 
nent citizens,  by  name.  He  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  in  Pre- 
sident WasliingtoiTs  Cabinet,  before  he  declared  that  some  of  his 
colleagues  in  that  Cabinet  avowed  such  views  to  him  or  in  his 
hearing.  It  became,  indeed,  one  of  the  settled  dogmas  of  bis 
political  creed  tiiat  there  was  such  a  ])arty  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  was  constantly  at  work,  openly  or  secretly,  to 
overthrow  republicanism.  He  carefully  perpetuated  documen- 
t<irv  evidence  to  establish  this  fact  He  died  with  such  allega- 
lions  on  his  lips. 

Volumes  have  been  written  to  prove  that  these  assertions 
were  unfounded,  and  consequently  where  they  rest  on  }>ersonal 
testimony,  false.  There  can  be  but  three  theories  on  the  subject. 
Either  Mr.  Jefferson  uttered  the  truth ;  or  he  was  a  inouumania- 
cal  fanatic,  like  l>alfour  Durleigh,  fiercely  hewing  and  stabbing 
at  the  phantoms  conjured  up  by  a  distempered  imagination  ;  or 
he  was,  what  was  infinitelv  more  detestable,  a  cold-lilooded 
demagogue  attemj)ting  to  excite  popular  prejudices  against 
adversaries  by  deliberate  falsehood.  And  as  he  repeatedly 
adduces  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses — of  his  own  ears — for 
his  assertions,  it  would  be  very  difficnlt  to  shelter  him  under  the 
second  plea,  unless  we  should  suppose  the  distemper  of  his  ima- 
gination extended  to  actual  insanity.  Neither  friend  nor  enemy 
pretends  this.  The  question  comes  then  bo  far  as  his  pei'sonal 
testimony  goes  to  a  naked  one  of  veracity. 

Such  an  issue  cannot  be  properly  shunned  by  a  biographer 
of  Mr.  Jefferaon.  That  issoe  is  already  fully  opened  by  the 
declarations  we  have  quoted.  It  involves  facts  which  color 
almost  every  subsequent  political  transaction  we  shall  be  called 
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upon  to  reconl.  It  cannot,  theivforc,  be  treated  of  more  season- 
ably tlian  now.  A  separate  outline  of  tlie  factF,  presented  con- 
nectedly and  without  reference  to  their  chronological  connection 
with  the  general  events  of  this  narration,  it  is  believed  will  lead 
to  a  clearer  understanding  of  tlie  subject.  We  do  not  propuse, 
by  any  means,  to  exhaust  the  testimony.  It  woukl  require  a 
volume  to  do  this.  We  shall  but  aim  to  so  far  "  make  out  a 
case,"  as  to  enable  candid  men  to  settle  in  their  own  minds  the 
question  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  veracity. 

We  will  begin  our  view  at  the  period  of  the  Annapolis  Con- 
vention in  1786.  In  regard  to  that  Meeting,  wo  find  this  decla- 
ration in  Mr.  Jcfierson's  Memoir : 

**  AhhOQgb  at  ttiis  meeting,  a  difference  of  opinion  wms  evident  on  the  qoesUou 
of  a  republican  or  kiufrly  ^'ovcrnmcnt,  ret,  so  general  through  the  States  was  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  fumier,  that  the  friends  of  tlie  latter  confined  themselves 
to  a  course  of  obstraction  only,  and  delay,  to  eterytbiug  proposed ;  tbej  hoped, 
that  nothing  being  done,  and  all  thinga  gobg  from  bad  to  worae,  a  kingty  govetii- 
ment  might  be  usurped,  and  submitted  to  by  the  people,  as  better  than  anarchy  and 
wars  internal  and  external,  the  certain  consequences  of  the  present  want  of  a 
general  goTcrnment.  The  effect  of  their  manoeuvres,  with  the  defective  attendance 
of  Deputica  IhMU  tlw  Stately  raialtod  In  tho  DMasnro  of  oalBng  a  more  general 
oonrention,  to  be  lield  at  PhOadelpbla." 

These  views  receive  ct)nrirination  from  several  ([uarters  never 
susj)ectcd,  we  believe,  of  any  ])artiality  for  Mr.  JeHVrson's  person 
or  ])olitical  ideas.  Judge  Marsliall  says  in  his  Life  of  Washing- 
ton (vol.  ii.,  p.  116) : 

"Among  those  who  were  diitodined  to  a  eonrention  [that  called  at  Phikdelphia 

in  17h7],  vverc  persons  who  were  actuated  by  different,  and  even  by  opporite 
nintivi  «.  There  were,  probably,  some  v-hn  liclicved  that  a  hij^her  toni'il  srovernment 
than  was  compatible  with  the  opinions  generally  prevailing  among  tlie  friends  of 
order,  of  real  liberty,  and  of  national  character,  was  essential  to  the  public  safety. 
They  beUeved  that  men  would  be  conducted  to  that  point  only  through  the  road 
of  misery  into  which  their  folliea  would  lead  them,  and  that  *thneB  must  be  wont 
before  they  could  better.'  ** 

We  find  General  Knox,  Colonel  Hmnphreys,  and  other  die- 
tingnished  men  in  New  England  dissnading  Qeneral  Washing* 
ton  from  attending  the  Conyention,  on  the  ground  that  Ae 
people  of  the  United  States  were  not  yet  prepared  to  adopt  a 
proper  Oonstitution.  They  solicit  him  to  reserre  himself  for 
Borae  Buheeqnent "  solemn  occasion,*'  for  "  the  united  call  of  a 
Continent  entire."  They  carry  the  idea  that  the  Eastern  States 
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will  not  send  delegates,  nnleaa  it  is  nndentood  that  he  purposes 
to  attend.' 

John  Jay  wrote  Oeneral  Washington,  Jannarj  7th,  1787 : 

"Shall  we  have  a  king?  Xot  in  my  opinion  wliilo  other  expedient?  remain 
uotried.  Might  we  uot  have  a  Governor-Geucrul  limiced  in  his  prerogative  and 
dwKtion?  Might  not  Congress  be  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lover  Home;  the 
focner  nppdttted  for  life,  the  latter  annttallj?  And  let  the  Govemor«General  (to 
preserve  the  balance)  with  the  advice  of  a  coancil,  formed  for  that  only  pnrpo^^o, 
of  the  preat  judicial  officers,  have  a  nof^ativc  on  their  aet.".  Our  povcrnmcnt  tihould 
in  some  degree  be  suited  to  our  uiauucrs  and  circumstances,  and  thejr,  you  know, 
ara  not  atriotlj  demoeraCical.''* 

Mr.  Madison,  in  a  paper  which  is  prefixed  to  his  Debates  in 
the  Federal  Convention  of  1787,  after  reciting  clearly  and  folly 
the  difficulties  in  the  form  and  administration  of  the  Govern* 
ment  prior  to  that  Convention,'  says: 

**  Aa  a  natural  consequence  of  this  distracted  and  disheartening  condition  of  the 
Union,  the  Federal  anthoitty  had  ceaaed  to  be  respited  abroad,  and  dispodtions 
were  diown  there,  partiicalurlj  In  Oreat  Britain,  to  take  advantage  of  its  Imbeeility, 
and  to  qieculate  on  its  approaching  downfall.  •  *  •  •  • 
It  was  found,  moreover,  that  those  least  partial  to  popular  government,  or  most 
distrustful  of  it.s  cflicacy,  were  yielding  to  anticipations,  that  from  an  increase  of 
the  confndon,  a  govenunent  flight  reaolt  more  eongenlal  irith  their.taate  or  their 
opiniona;  whibt  thoM  meet  devoted  to  the  prlndplea  and  forma  of  Bepubllcfl  were 
alami<Ml  for  the  cause  of  lihcrtj  itsell^  at  etake  in  the  American  experiment,  and 
anxious  for  a  sy.-tem  that  would  avoid  the  inefficacy  of  a  more  oonfcderacy,  without 
passing  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  consolidated  government.  It  was  known 
that  there  were  individnala  who  had  betrayed  a  bias  towards  monareby,  and  there  had 
always  been  some  not  unfavorable  to  a  partition  of  the  Union  into  several  confe- 
deracies; either  from  a  better  chance  of  figuring  on  a  sectional  tlieafre,  or  that  tlie 
sections  wouM  n  iiuire  b^trongcr  governments,  or  by  their  hostile  conflicts  lead  to  a 
monarchical  cunsolidatiou."  * 

General  Washington  seems  to  have  had  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  a  monarchical  party  at  this  period,  or  in  what  part 

t  See  Oeneral  Knox  to  General  WssUngtoa,  Jtmuj  Uth,  1TB7.  Spaika's  WasUngw 

ton.  vol.  ix.    Ajii)en<iix,  p.  ■'>13. 

It  hm  often  lioi-ii  cUiiiniMl  that  Knox,  in  this  letter,  decliiroil  hirii'^clf  fur  a  l'ov  i'rniiitMit 
substantially  like  our  present  one.  The  eiirrectness  of  this  pretence  niiiy  Im-  i'!^timutcd 
by  two  features  of  his  plan.  He  desired  the  rdTniilete  extinetion  of  the  State  govern- 
ments, and  be  proposed  a  permanent  standing  aruiy  to  cnfurce  the  laws  of  the  general 
government! 

For  some  of  Tfnmphreys'  Letters,  see  Marshall's  Washington,  voL  IL  p.  116,  and 
Sparks'fl  Washington,  vol.  ix.  p.  23H,  rt  »rq.  and  notes. 

•  See  letter  entire  in  Spnrkn'H  Wa-Hliin^ton,  vol.  ix.  p.  510. 

•  Our  own  ski'tch  of  these  was  nceessarily  very  general  and  meagre.  He  who  would 
have  a  full  and  f.iir  view  of  them,  would  do  well  to  turn  to  tilla  paper  of  Mr.  MadlSOO'S* 
in  "  The  Madison  Papers,"  commencing  at  vol.  ii.  p.  68&. 

«  lb.  vol.  tL  p.  7u. 
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of  the  United  States  it  was  to  l»e  priucipally  found.  He  wrote 
Mr.  Madieon,  March  31,  1787: 

**  I UD  ftiUy  of  opinion  thnt  fboM  who  lann  to  n  monareUeal  goremmenfty  hnvo 

either  not  consulted  the  public  mind,  or  that  thej  lire  in  a  region  which  (the  lerel* 
ling  prinoiplo.'i  in  which  tlioy  wore  hrod  being  ontiroly  oradicftted)  Is  much  more  pro- 
ductive ol'  monarchical  ideas,  than  is  llie  co^  in  the  Southern  Siatc^,  where,  from 
the  babitiul  cBstinctlona  which  hare  alvmjrs  existed  ftmong  tlic  people,  one  would 
have  expected  the  first  generation  and  the  meet  rapid  growth  of  theiaL  I  am  also 
clear  that,  even  admitting  the  utility,  nay,  necessity  of  the  fomi,  the  period  is  not 
arrived  for  adopting  tlie  change,  wichout  shaking  the  peace  of  this  country  to  its 
foundation.  That  a  thorough  reform  of  the  present  system  is  indispensable,  no 
one,  who  has  a  capacity  to  jadge,  win  deny ;  and  with  hand  and  heart  I  hope  the 
lynslness  will  be  essayed  in  a  full  convention.  After  which,  if  more  powers  and 
more  decision  ure  not  found  in  the  e'xisting  form  ;  if  it  still  wants  energy  and  that 
secrecy  and  diiiputch  (either  from  the  non-attendance  or  the  local  views  of  il8  mem- 
bers), which  are  characteristic  of  good  government ;  and  if  it  shall  be  found  (the 
contrary  of  which,  howcTer,  I  haTo  always  been  more  alMd  of  than  of  the  abase 
of  them)  that  Congress  will,  upon  all  proper  occanons,  exert  the  powers  which  are 
given,  with  a  firm  and  steady  hand  ins^tend  of  frittering  them  back  to  the  States, 
where  the  members,  in  place  of  viewing  themselves  in  their  national  character,  arc 

too  apt  to  be  looking  1  say,  after  this  essay  Is  made,  if  the  qrstem  prores  ineflB- 

dent,  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  &  change  will  be  disseminated  among  all  classes 
of  the  people.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  in  my  0|rinion,  can  it  be  attempted  without 
inrolving  all  the  evils  of  civil  discord."  * 

The  final  meeting  and  splendid  success  of  the  Conveiition  f<^r 
the  formation  of  a  Constitution,  in  1787,  are  niatteip  of  universal 
kno\vkMi:;o.  13ut  the  au^^picious  result  was  not  obtained  without 
severe  struggles.  Tlie  instrument,  as  completed,  did  not  meet 
the  first  views  or  choice  of  many  of  the  members.  The  avowed 
monarchists  formed  but  a  small  fragment  of  the  whole  number, 
but  they  were  represented,  and  by  men  coiispicuous  for  their 
abilities. 

On  the  ISth  day  of  June,  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton  pro- 
posed, in  the  Convention,  a  plan  of  government,  by  which  the 
Chief  Magistrate  and  Senate  were  to  be  elected  to  serve  during 
trood  behavior the  State  Governments  were  to  be  reduced  to 
mere  shadows,  their  Executives  being  appointed  by  the  National 
Executive,  and  having  a  veto  on  laws,  and  tbeir  h'gi.^latures 
being  allowed  to  enact  nothing  contrary  to  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States  ;  and  besides  a  natioiuU  Judiciary, 
something  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  one,  the  National  Legis 

>  For  the  letter  entire,  see  8paiks*s  WsJrington,  vol.  ix.  p.  S4T. 
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lature  was  ti)  liave  powers  to  institute  Courts  in  each  State,  "foP 
the  detenninution  of  all  matter:^  of  ireiicral  cnncern."' 

In  the  speech  with  whicli  Colonel  Hamilton  inti'oduced  his 
plan,  he  frankly  avowed  that  it  did  not  come  up  to  Ids  own 
ideas  of  what  %vould  constitute  the  best  form  of  government — 
but  he  was  seiisibie  that  it  would  bo  unwise  to  propose  any 
other. 

James  Madison  kept,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  "  an  exact  ac- 
count "  of  what  transpired  in  the  Convention.  lie  occupied  a 
seat  immediately  "in  front  of  the  j)rcsiding  member,"' in  the 
most  "  favorable  position  for  hearing  all  that  jjassed.''  lie  noted 
"  in  terms  legible,  and  in  abbreviations  and  marks  intelligible 
to  himself  (a  short-hand),  "  what  was  read  from  the  chair  or 
spoken  by  the  members;  and  losing  not  a  moment  unneces- 
sarily between  the  adjournment  and  reassembling  of  the  Con- 
vention, he  was  enabled  to  write  out  his  daily  notes  during  the 
session,  or  within  a  few  finishing  days  after  its  close,  in  the  ex- 
tent and  form  preserved  in  his  own  hand  on  his  files."  In  this 
labor  and  in  its  correctuess,  "he  was  not  a  little  aided  by  prac- 
tice," etc." 

Mr.  M.idison,  in  the  record  thus  preserved,  gave  Colonel 
Hamilton's  speech  of  June  18th.  He  represents  him  as  sketch- 
ing, at  considerable  length,  tiie  impracticable  features  of  a  fede- 
rative gove  rnment — the  impossibility  of  two  sovereignties  coex- 
isting within  the  same  limits,  etc.,  and  as  then  proceeding  to 
say  : 

**TU8Tiew  oftbemt^ect  n'.n.o^t  lodhim  [Haniilton]  to  despair  that  a  republic 
can  poverninent  could  be  estul>li,-hcd  over  so  groat  an  extent.  lie  wiH  sensible,  xt 
the  same  tirno,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  propose  one  of  any  other  form.  In  his 
private  opinion,  he  had  no  scruple  in  declaring,  supported  as  be  was  by  the  opinion 
of  80  many  of  the  wise  end  good,  that  the  British  Oorerninent  wae  the  beat  in  fhe 
worid ;  tmd  that  lie  doubted  much  whether  any  thing  short  of  it  would  do  in  Amer- 
ica. He  hoped  ponllcmen  of  different  opinions  would  bear  with  him  in  tliis,  and 
begged  them  to  recollect  the  change  of  opinion  on  this  subject  which  had  taken 
plaoe,  and  was  atill  going  on.  It  waa  once  thought  that  the  power  of  Congreas  was 
amply  aoSdent  to  secure  the  ends  of  their  institation.  The  error  waa  now  aeen  by 
every  one.  The  members  most  tenacious  of  republicanism,  he  observed,  were  as  loud 
ns  anv  in  dn-Inimin!:^  ngainst  the  vice?  of  democracy.'  This  propross  of  the  public 
miud  led  him  to  anticipate  the  time  when  others  as  well  as  himself,  would  join  in  the 

'  Jnurn.l1  of  Convention  :  namQton'a  life  hj  hlB  BOO,  Tel.  U.  p.        d  Mf.  The 

Madison  I'apiTs.  v«.l.  ii.  p.  890. 

•  Soo  M;i"li-oti  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  7K>. 
ThU  conHmu  the  views  advanced  by  os  at  p.  461. 
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proiie  bestowed  by  Mr.  Keeker  on  the  British  Consdtiition,  ntmeljr,  that  it  b  the 
only  government  in  the  worid  *  which  unites  public  strength  with  individual  seen- 
ritj.*  •  •  •  •  *  • 

"  Their  [the  Hrilishj  IIou^o  of  Lor(J3  is  a  most  noble  institution.  Having  uotliiug 
to  hope  by  a  chuage,  and  a  sufficient  interest,  by  means  of  their  property,  in  being 
faithfnl  to  the  national  interest,  they  form  a  permanent  barrier  agdnst  every  per- 
nicious innoration,  whether  attempted  on  the  part  of  the  Oown  or  of  the  Commona, 

No  temporary  Senate  will  have  firmness  enough  to  answer  the  purpose 

•  ••••••••• 

'*  As  to  the  execntivOf  it  seemed  to  be  admitted  that  no  good  one  could  be 

established  on  rcpubli<  an  principles.  Was  not  this  giving  up  the  merits  of  tlio 
question  ;  for  can  tln  if  [>c  a  j^ooil  government  without  a  good  executive  ?  The 
English  model  h  the  only  good  one  on  tins  subject.  The  hereditary  interest  of 
the  King  was  so  interwoven  with  that  of  the  nation,  and  his  personal  emolument 
so  great,  that  he  was  placed  above  thp  duiger  of  being  corrupted  firom  abroad,  and 
nttiMaane  time  was  both  sufficiently  independent  and  sufficiently  controlled  to 
answer  the  pnrpo«p  of  the  institution  at  home.  One  of  the  weak  .>iidcs  of  republics 
was  their  being  liable  to  foreign  iullueuce  and  corruption.  Men  of  little  character, 
acquiring  great  power,  became  eanly  the  tools  of  intermeddling  neighbors." 

Mr.  Madison,  in  addition  to  liis  usual  precautions  for  securing 
accuracy,  says  that  tliis  speech,  "  as  above  taken  down  and  writ- 
ten out,  was  seen  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  approved  of  its  correct- 
ness, with  one  or  two  verbal  changes,  which  were  made  as  he 
anggested."  * 

I  This  accords  with  the  view  that  we  have  taken,  that  monsrehfeal  sentiments  In  the 

United  States  were  not  the  dving-out  vestiges  of  a  few  old  men's  opinions,  but  a  grow- 
ing reactionary  idea,  whirh  had  been  npre.idiiig  for  two  or  tlinc  years  prior  to  the 
federal  Convention,  and  especially  after  Shay'.-*  lii-urrertion. 

*  Mr.  Hamilton'.^  filial  biographer  (Mr.  John  C  Hamilton),  states  (vol.  ii.  p.  ISI)  that 
"no  report  approackiog  to  accuracv  baa  been  given  of  this  memorable  speech" — f<peak.<i 
(p.  486)  of  Madison's  \'ery  imperfect  report  of  this  speech  "—imputes  (p.  492)  uiten* 
ttoaal  suppreasfons  to  Mr.  ICadisoo— and  Anally,  expUeiUy  declares  (p.  490)i  that  **it  b 
not  possible  to  give  credence  to  his  [Madison's]  statement,"  that  the  report  of  the  speech 
was  submitted  to  Iluniilton,  who  approved  itM  correctness  after  maicing  nome  verbal 
changes  !  Mr.  John  I".  Hauilltoa  pioce'ed!*  to  aver:  neither  in  tde  gener;il  initline.  uor 
in  the  subdivi-ion?',  do.-^  it  anyirouch  so  near  to  accnraey  as  by  iioKftibility  to  have 
received  the  sanction  of  its  aiitliMr  1  ' 

This  anqualilied  charge,  for  it  <  an  be  construed  nothing  less,  of  deliberate  falsehood 
against  Mr.  Madison,  is  alone  f^upported.  so  far  as  wo  discover,  by  exhibiting  certaua 
sapposed  discrepancies  between  Jar.  MadtoMn's  report  of  the  speech,  and  a  bneX"  of  it. 
foond  among  Hamilton*s  mannseriptB;  secondly,  by  showing  discrepancies  between  that 
report  and  a  nuich  mure  limited  <inc.  or  rather  some  Notes  kept  by  another  member 
of  the  Convention.  .Mr.  V;it<  s  of  New  York  ;  and,  thirdly,  by  pointing'  out  errors  of  fact 
in  statcmenUj  attributed  by  Madison  to  lluiiiiltun,  wLii  h  ilit'  writer  supposes  bis  father 
could  neither  have  made  nor  overlooked  iu  the  report  of  his  speech,  if  it  bad  been,  as 
llr.  Madison  asserts,  Fubniitted  to  hini. 

We  are  to  infer  f^om  this,  that  if  an  undated  '*  brief"  is  found  among  a  dead  man's 
papers  to  diflbr  from  a  reported  speech  by  him— if  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  pains> 
taking,  and  we  may  add  practised,  reporters  of  parliamentary  proceedings  of  his  fhnes. 
is  found  to  differ  sliRhtly  ttom  the  comparatively  rough  notes  of  anoth<;r  gentleman— IT 
an  error  of  f.irt  i-»  found  in  a  reported  >peerh  w  hich  the  speaker  ought  not  to  haxe  made, 
or  ought  to  have  corrected  on  seeing,'  it — tlu  ii  it  is  both  ilecorous  and  proper  to  a-sumc 
that  James  Madison  has  been  ^'iiilty  of  a  falsehood  purely  deliberate,  mid  e-pi  ei.tllv 
atrocious,  because  levelled  at  the  dead  (Jot  it  was  not  published  during  Hamilton  s 
lifetime)— and  nartiddng  of  all  the  character  and  spirit  or  a  forgery  t  Jugvmeats  er 
•sssrtions  like  these  are  not  entitled  to  an  answow 

lha  msin  ohjeot  of  Itr.  J.  C.  Hamilton  seems  to  be  to  clear  his  flsther  froas  the  hapo- 
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Governeur  Morris  addressed  the  Convention  July  2d,  His 
theory  of  government  now,  as  through  lite,  diflered  troiii  Ham- 
ilton's, being,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  more  aristo- 


tAtion  or  bcinf;  a  monarchust — or  rather,  pcrhapa,  of  contemplating  a  monarchy." 
Tet  in  that  "  )>  r  i .  t\  s  <  >  u  u t  h  u  i  i  t  ati vely  quoted  ■gaunt  Mr.  MmUsou,  ir«  And  aniMig  ollwn 
the  following  heiuiw  of  arguiucutjj : 

Here  I  shall  give  my  Aentiraents  of  the  beat  form  of  coremment — not  nn  »  tlifiig 
ftttaioAble  by  us,  hot  u  a  model  which  we  ooght  to  approMA  as  near  as  possible. 
**  BrRiahOonstitatton  best  form. 

Aristotle — Cicero — Montesqniea— Xecker. 
"  Society  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  political  divisions— the  ffew  and  the  many, 
who  have  distinct  interest-'. 

"  if  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  they  will  tjTanuize  over  the  many. 
"  If  (iu)  tlio  hiiwU  of  the  many,  they  will  tyrannise  om  the  ClW.  It  OII|^t  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  both :  aud  they  should  be  separated. 
This  separation  must  be  permanent. 
'^Bepresentation  alone  will  not  do. 
Demagogues  will  generally  prevail. 
And  if  soparateiJ.  they  n  ill  need  ft  mutual  dieck. 
"  This  check  is  a  monarch. 

•  ••••••  •  • 

The  monarch  most  have  proportional  strength.  He  ooght  to  be  hereditary  and  to 
have  so  much  power,  that  it  wID  not  be  his  interest  to  risk  mneh  to  aeqirire  more. 

**The  advantage  of  a  monarch  is  this — he  is  above  corruption— he  must  alwijl 
Intend,  in  respect  to  foreign  nations,  the  true  interest  and  glory  of  the  people. 
Republics  liable  to  foreign  rorruption MHlintl^gne-  floUand  Athene. 
Efli'ot  of  the  British  (Jovornraent.  • 
"  A  vigorous  e.\ernti«n  ot  the  hiws,  aixl  (Icfcoee  eftlw  people  WlQ  retolt. 

Better  chance  for  a  good  administration. 
"  It  is  said  a  Republican  Government  docs  not  nAnlt  a  vigoroas  execution. 
"It  is,  tlierefore,  had;  for  the  goodneieof  ngoTemmentconaiitehia  v^orouiein* 
(ration. 

"  The  principle  Intended  to  be  eatablidied  ii  llde-^ibal  there^bmat  be  n  pennnnent 
-  n.  ntieinen  eaj  we  need  to  be  reaened  tnm  the  Democmey.  But  what  the  meana 

propoMc;<l  ? 

A  Democratic  Assembly  is  to  be  cheeked  by  a  Democratic  Senate,  and  boththeie 
by  a  Democratic  cluef  magistrate. 

"  The  end  wiU  not  be  anBwerad-4he  means  will  not  be  eqnal  to  the  object. 

"  It  will,  ther«r«re,  be  teeble  and  hMlBoient."  (See  Lne  of  Hamiltoo,  toL  1L  pp. 

486-488.) 

Mr.  J.  C.  ITamilton  assumes  that  these  were  but  the  "theoretical  opinions"  of  his 
father,  ami  quotes,  in  proof  of  it,  and  to  disprove  Madison's  assertions,  a  letter  afUr- 
wards  written  to  General  Washington.   These  often  quoted  words  were  as  follows: 

"  Tliat  the  republican  theory  ought  to  be  adhered  to  in  this  coantry,  as  long  as  there 
waa  any  chance  of  ita  snccess  that  the  idea  of  a  perfect  equality  of  political  righta 
among  citizena,  ezdnelve  of  all  permanent  or  hereditaiy  diatinetiona,  was  of  a  nature  to 
engage  the  good  wi^es  Of  every  man,  whaterer  might  be  his  theoretic  doubts;  that  it  mer- 
ited his  best  effort**  to  give  success  to  it  in  practice  :  that  hitherto,  from  an  incompetent 
structure  of  the  government,  it  had  not  had  a  fair  trial,  aud  that  the  endeavor  oo^ht  then 
to  be  to  seeureto  Itabetter ohanoe of mMseeeaby agoTenunentmeffeeapable of entify 
and  order." 

Now,  hod  Cfdonel  Biaayiton's  biographer  fbrther  ahown  that  Hamilton  never  changed 
hli  views  or  ezprearions— and  that,  consequently,  to  prove  that  he  made  a  certain 
declaration  to  General  Washington  at  one  mne.  waa  tantamount  to  proving  that  such 
were  his  real  views  and  his  e.^)ressions  for  all  time  afterwards — tin  n  the  di-tinction 
between  his  theoretical  "  opinions,  and  jiractical  wishes  or  efforts  wkuUI  he  prcttv  well 
established  by  the  Irtt.T  just  qimtr,!. 

We  shall  have  constant  and  uhundant  occasion  to  see  whether  this  uniformity  marked 
the  declarations  of  Huniilton. 

Judge  Yates's  minutes  of  Hamilton's  speech  of  June  16th,  will  be  found  in  Elliot's 
Debates  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  vol.  i,  p.  417.  The  paaaages  corresponding  to 
those  we  have  quoted,  in  the  text,  from  Mr.  Madison,  are  on  pages  421  and  422.  In 
the  main  anbstance  (so  (kr  aa  the  speaker's  preference  for  monarchy  is  concerned)  we 
tteoverno  serious  discrroaney.  A  discrepancy  suppf>^ed  bv  Mr.  J.  C.  Hamilton  to  Tjc 
in^ortant,  coui>i»Ui  iu  the  rallowing  sentences  attributed  by  Vates  to  Hamilton :  ^'  1  [said 
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cratic  than  moiKirchical.  Hamilton  found  the  "check*'  be- 
tween all  tlic  coTiriicting  eleincnts  ot'  a  State  in  a  Kin^s  Morris 
in  a  periniincnt  Senate.  Tlie  latter,  in  the  speech  imder  con- 
sideration, declared  for  a  Senate  for  life,  appointed  by  the 
Chief  Magistrate ;  and  he  said  that  it  "  must  have  great  per- 
sonal proj)erty,  it  must  liavc  the  aristocratic  spirit,  it  nmst  love 
to  lord  it  through  pride." 

The  speech  contained  a  number  of  other  equally  salient 
points.  It  is  ditlieult  to  say  which  are  most  contemptuous,  its 
assaults  on  democracy,  or  on  the  idea  that  men  can  be  well 
governed  except  through  interest  and  corruption.  It  will  be 
found  in  Madison's  Report  of  the  Debates,  commencing  at  page 
1017.  As  in  Hamilton's  case,  Mr.  Madison  showed  his  report 
of  the  speech  to  the  maker  of  it,  who,    when  the  thing  stared 

I'oloncl  TT:iTiuUon]  dcipair  that  a  rcpablican  form  of  trovernmont  can  remov  •  th.'  ilif!i- 
culties.  Whatever  iiiiiy  he  my  o])mion.  I  would  hold  it.  however,  uuwist-  lo  i  hunge 
that  form  of  government."  Mr.  J.  C.  Hamilton,  while  apparently  partly  admitting  (cer* 
teinly  not  dcnyin<;)  that  thcst'  scntcuces  occurred  in  a  snbseqaent  speech  (or  in  Mr. 
llodwon's  words,  ill  explanatory  ulisc-rVAtloiMWllteh dldllot immediately  foliow  insin* 
uteff  that  Mr.  Madisoo  omitted  them  from  an  onwortliy  uotiTe  I  (See  Life  of  Hamilton, 
vol.  1i.  p.  491,  and  note  to  49t.)  He  appears  to  think  tlutif  Ifr.  Hadinon  reported  the 
fir-^t  sp<.<M  li,  hi'  wa'i  ticmml  to  re  port  the  last,  though  the  latter  exprensly  mL'ntiou.s  a:?  the 
r<*a-nti  for  not  so  doinir  that  they  (tlu!  •' <'xplanator\' obwrvations  "  made  arterward>) 
"  were  to  have  tieen  furnislied  by  Mr.  H.  [Hamilton]  who  did  not  find  leisure  at  the  time 
to  write  them  out,  anjj  they  were  not  obtained,"  (.Madison  papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  893,  note). 
After  waiting  Dome  weeks,  or  only  day«(,  for  the  promised  copy  of  the  second  apeedll, 
waa  ii  Mr.  Madison's  bosineas  to  attempt  to  report  it  ft-om  memorj  f  Would  thew  recoil 
iMtiontliaTe  properly  found  a  place  in  sneh  a  record  of  the  ConventikMi  ai  that  wUeh  he 
was  aiming  to  make,  and  which  he  aaya  he  did  make  ? 

Mr.  J.  0.  Hamilton,  while  a  fleeting  to  discredit  the  arcuracy.  and  even  the  honesty, 
of  Mr.  Madison'H  reportH,  and  to  lean  no  confidingly  on  .ludgt-  Vat<  s\  iiotCH.  affords  a 
lively  idea  of  his  manner  of  estimating  accuraov.  He  doen  not  venture  to  deny  that 
there  were  two  sy)eerhei5.  ami  that  the  "  omitte«I  "  wnrd><  occurred  in  the  last  one',  lit 
does  not  deny  Mr.  3iudison'8  e.xplauution  that  Jmlge  Yates  "  consolidated  "  the  two 
•paaeheB  into  one  !  We  do  not  understand  that  Judge  Yates  himself  pretended  fonnerf 
the  apeecbei  made  in  the  Convention.  (For  a  little  fuller  explanation  of  the  iacta  hjUx. 
Ifadlaon,  when  he  nnderstood  this  attack  was  to  be  made  on  him  fn  Hamilton's  LifS.  see 
AmsDw,  No.  u.) 

Having  dispojaed  of  these  di'sagreeable  but  necessary  explanations,  we  may  now  be 
permitted  to  say  that  we  reL'ar<l  the\\luilc  j^sue  manufactured  out  of  the  •' «')milted  " 
words  above  quoted,  ns  one  purely  about  nothing.  Nobodv  pretends  that  Uomilton 
proposed,  in  the  federal  Convention,  to  change  the  form  of  our  governmMM  from  a 
republican  to  a  monarchical  one ;  or  that  he  did  not  saj,  in  substance,  that  a  proposition 
or  attempt  of  that  kind  would  ttm  be  onwise.  Let  the  reader  compare  the  two  "  omft* 
ted"  sentences  with  the  two  opening  ones  of  Madison's  report  of  his  speech,  given  by  us 
(p.  669),  and  he  will  see  what  this  Imaglnar.v  suppression  amount**  to.  Y'at^.*.  just  as 
Stroni^Iy  as  Madison  (and  ju-t  ;is  stmnirly  as  ih">  brief"  ((uoted  by  Mr.  .T.  ('.  Hamilton), 
exhibits  the  fact  that  Hamilton  had  no  coulldence  in  that  Hepubljcan  experiment,  which 
ke  vicMed  to  for  the  time  for  the  excellent  reason  that  there  was  no  other  alternative. 

Ybit  were  there  oil  the  important  explanatory  matter  in  the  "  omitted  "  sentences 
Which  Mr.  J.  C.  Hamilton  snppoaas,  ttiU  (Mr.  Madison's  condvetbaving  been  vindicated) 
we  should  not  now  regard  ii  as  a  matter  of  anj  importance,  ozeept  in  one  light— as  a 
test  of  Colonel  Rsmllton'ssineerRf.  The  history  or  hfs  lifh  mnitt  speak  for  It«elf.  If  he 
clnng  sincerely  and  faithfully  to  the  Republican  "experiment"  against  the  avowed  con- 
victions of  his  mind,  we  nei-d  no  assertions  of  hi«,  in  advance,  to  prove  it.  11  he  did  not. 
his  own  a-xertions  (adopting  that  theory  of  their  meaning  advanced  by  his  s<in)  wnul.] 
but  convict  him  of  deceit  or  vacillation.  The  real  issue  is  one  of  facts,  not  of  deciara- 
Ifoni.  • 
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him  in  the  face,  as  written  down,"  ^'laughed  wliUe  he  acknow* 
ledged  its  truth."  * 

We  have  })robably  said  enough  to  show  whether  there  were 
monarchists  in  tlie  federal  Convention,  eleven  years  after  our 
permanent  separation  from  Great  Britain,  and  four  jeors  after 
the  close  of  the  Kevolutionary  war. 

Durin<i;  the  session  of  the  Convention,  a  report  appeared  in  a 
Xew  York  city  paper  (Daily  Advertiser,  August  l^tli.  1787), 
that  a  project  was  in  contemplation  for  the  estahlishment  of  a 
Monarchy,  at  the  head  of  whicli  it  was  proposed  to  put  the 
Bishop  of  (Jsiiaburg,  a  brother  of  the  King  of  Enghind.  The 
report  was  traced  to  a  letter  whicli  had  been  circulated  in  Con- 
necticut. Hamilton  immediatelv  wrote  to  Colonel  Wadsworth 
for  information  on  tlie  subject.  Wadsworth  referred  tlie  inquiry 
to  Colonel  Humphreys,  who  replied  to  Hamilton  September  Ist, 
that  the  letter  liad  been  printed  in  a  Fairtield  paper,  July  25th, 
that  it  had  been  first  found  in  the  hands  of  one  Jared  Mansh- 
field,  a  reputed  loyalist " — that  it  had  '*  been  received  and  cir- 
culated with  avidity  by  that  class  of  people  " — that  "  the  quon- 
dam Tories  had  undoubtedly  conceived  hopes  of  a  future  union 
witli  Great  Britain  " — that  tiie  "  ultimate  practicability  of  intro- 
ducing the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  was  not  a  novel  idea  among 
tliose  who  were  formerlv  termed  Lovalists " — that  "ever  since 
the  peace,  it  had  been  occasionally  talked  of  and  wished  for  " — 
that  "yesterday,  where  he  [Humphreys]  dined,  ludf  jest  half  ear- 
nest, lie  [the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg]  was  given  as  the  first  toast." 
We  draw  these  facts  from  Hamilton's  Life  (vol.  ii.  j».  534  et 
^(Vy.),  and  his  son  says:  ''It  appears  from  a  subseciuent  memo- 
randum of  Hamilton's,  that  though  there  was  little  to  fear  from 
the  project,  that  ho  did  not  consider  it  entirely  destitute  of 
reality." 

We  have  personal  reasons  for  knowing  that  both  Madison 
and  Monroe  equally  believed  in  this  Bishoj)  of  Osnaburg  uiTair, 
and  considered  it  one  of  some  seriousness,  for  a  time. 

We  have  never  lieard  those  who  declared  themselves  be- 
lievers in  monareliy  in  the  Convention  of  17S7,  and  their  set — 
those  who  may  be  termed  the  Whig  monarchists — accused,  on 
any  respectable  testimony,  of  complicity  in  these  projecta  of  the 
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Tory  monarchists.  P»nt  tlio  Osnaburg  project  (and  we  might 
name  some  kindred  later  ones)  aids  to  show  whether  tlie  idea 
that  American  citizens  could  liavc  contemplated  monarchy  after 
the  c1<)>o  of  the  Revolution  is  so  monstrous  and  absurd,  as  some 
writers  have  assumed. 

It  has  been  usually  claimed  by  the  apologists  of  the  strong- 
government  party,  and  of  its  ultra  leaders,  like  Hamilton  and 
Morris,  that  after  the  federal  Constitution  was  framed  and 
adoiitiMl,  thev  thenceforth  whollv  abandoned  their  "  theoretical  " 
positions  in  favor  of  monarcliy,  and  went  "heart  and  scml"  for 
the  republican  structure  as  reared,  both  in  the  substance  and  the 
form — nay,  that  they  became  the  si)ecial  chamj^ions  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  Constitution  in  what  they  believed  to  be  its  true 
intende(l  import  and  spirit. 

And  more  recently  Mr.  Hamilton's  political  sy m]>:ithizers — 
those  who  woidd  deify  the  man  to  sanctify  some  relics  uf  the 
doctrine — have  made  further  discoveries.  Pickering,  and  other 
followers,  ascertained  before  liis  death,  that  he  carried  our  coun- 
try safelv  tlirouf!:h  the  Revolution  bv  trenerouslv  sacrilicin;i:  his 
reputation  to  uphold  Washington's!  It  since  has  been  made 
as  clearly  to  appear  that  he  was  the  guiding  and  cfmt rolling 
spirit  in  the  Convention  of  1787,  and  really  principally  gave  its 
form  and  spirit  to  the  Constitution  ! 

Assertions  like  these,  if  true,  are  fatal  to  Jefferson's  hypo- 
thesis and  to  his  veracity.  It  was  after  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  Cunstitution,  and  when  its  machinery  was  in  lull 
motion,  that  he  declared  he  saw  machinations,  and  heard 
declarations  against  liepublicanism.  Tlie  above  assertions  then 
require  our  examination.  As  Jefferson  placed  Hamilton  at 
the  head  of  the  alleged  monarchical  party — as  all  tlie  world 
placed  him  there,  ])rovided  there  was  such  a  party — it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  Urst  and  most  paiticularly  investigate  his  con- 
duct. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  important  controverted  ques- 
tions affecting  the  character  of  individuals,  wc  will  not  rely  on 
the  testimony  of  political  enemies.  We  will  not  call  Jefferson 
to  the  witness-stand  against  Hamilton,  or  Hamilton  against  Jef- 
ferson. We  should  be  entirely  willing  to  see  everi  Madison^s 
Debates  of  the  Convention  "  ruled  out "  as  testimony  in  respect 
to  Hamilton,  if  that  is  asked — though  no  fonnal  division  of  pai^ 
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ties,  and  certainly  jio  alienatit)n  betweeu  tlie  two  men,  had  then 
taken  place;  and  althouirh  the  former  was  acting  in  a  capacity 
that  would  have  rendercMl  an  intentional  miire]>resi'ntation  of 
the  moral  nature  of  a  forgery.'  There  are  men  whose  personal 
testimony  to  facts  can  be  relied  on  as  much  in  re^jjcct  to  ene- 
mies a^^  to  friends.  AVe  believe  this  was  emphatically  true  of 
both  Jctlerson  and  Madison.  But  the  rule  of  exclusion  we  have 
named  is,  on  the  whole,  a  wholesome  and  safe  one ;  and  should 
we  anywhere  in  the  progress  of  this  wurk  involuntarily  trench 
on  it,  the  reader  is  retpiested  to  judge  without  refercuco  to  the 
hostile  testinionv  introduced. 

Governeur  Morris  played  an  important  part  in  the  federal 
Convention.  His  attendance  was,  we  believe,  much  steadier 
than  Hamilton's,  lie  was  by  far  too  prominent,  and  observing, 
and  trusted  a  man  not  to  know  what  was  going  on  among  at 
least  those  of  his  own  side.  "When  the  terms  of  the  Consti- 
tution were  finally  settled,  to  his  clear  vigorous  pen  was  as- 
signed tlie  honor  of  drafting  the  instrument,  lie  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  latest — and  nmpiestionably,  taken  all  in  all,  was 
the  m.ist  deejdy  conlidential  political  correspondent  of  Hamil- 
ton's \v]i(»le  life.  The  published  letters  of  the  latter  show  that 
he  wrote  to  Morris  secret  views  and  feelings,  which  \i^V3rote  to 
no  other  man.  Morris  was  selected  by  the  relations  and  friends 
of  Hamilton  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration  over  his  corpse. 

Morris  wrote  Robert  Walsh,  February  6th,  1811 : 

"Cteneral  Hamilton  had  little  abare  in  forming  the  Conititatlon.  He  didiked 
it,  believing  all  repnblioan  gorernment  to  be  radically  defective.       *  * 

He  ht  artilv  n->;(>iito(1,  iiovertliclcsf,  to  the  Constitution,  because  he  considered  it  a 
band  wliich  nii<;hl  hold  us  together  for  some  time,  and  be  knew  that  national  scati- 
ment  13  the  ofittpring  of  natioual  existence  He  tnuled,  moreover,  that  ia  the 
diangea  and  chancea  of  time,  we  abonld  be  inTolred  in  tome  war  whidi  mif^t 
■trengthen  our  union  and  nerve  the  ezeevtiTe.*'  * 

What  the  last  singular-sounding  intimation  meauty  we  shall 
verj  800U  have  occasion  to  see  more  distinctly. 

*  Nor  b  fbfs  the  ■worst,  if  the  hypothesis  of  Hamilton'H  biu^'raphcr  is  trne,  Accord- 
iOff  to  that  hypothesi>'.  >f  udison  in  rold  Ijlood  pcrpttratod  tlii-i  crime  aj^ainst  a  man  with 
•vrnom  he  liad,  ut  the  time,  no  iKTsonal  mi.suiider.itttnding,  and  left  it  to  Htand  when  he 
afterwards  professed  to  be  a  personal  and  political  friend — as  during  that  pi  ri  mI  when 
tlM  two  were  writing  the  Federalist  together!  Or  elia,  the  origiiial  re«pnl  was  a  fair 
one,  and  Ifadison  went  back  and  deliberately  mutilated  it,  to  Ujore  Hamilton  a^er 
tlmjperiod  of  their  snbaeqaent  alienattent 

■Life  and  Worlu,  toL  iii.  p.  260. 
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If  Mr.  Morris  was  mistaken  in  the  above  estimate  of  Hamil- 
ton's services  in  framing  the  Constitution,  neither  the  Journals 
of  the  Convention,  nor  any  of  the  various  published  statements 
of  its  member8,6ervo  to  correct  his  error.  Hamilton  was  absent 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  his  letters  in  the  interim  would 
go  to  show  that  he  had  left  in  disconrageuient  if  not  disgust, 
and  thai  he  proposed  to  return  only  for  the  sake  of  proprie^ 
and  pablic  opinion." '  Among  a  mnltiplieity  of  records  on  the 
Bubject,  there  ohaaeea  to  be  none,  we  believe,  to  show  that  lie 
either  proposed  or  caiTied  any  of  the  greai  impoi'tant  featnree 
of  the  Constitntion.  That  it  bore  some  general  resemblance  to 
his  ^*  plan  '*  as  it  did  to  Jefferson's,  and  perhaps  five  hundred 
other  men's,  so  far  as  the  arrangement  of  the  departments  into 
Executive,  Legislative  and  Judiciary,  and  some  general  definition 
of  their  powers  in  relation  to  each  other  was  concerned,  was  moat 
true.  Kobody  who  knew  the  outlines  of  the  British  Oonstitn- 
tntlon,  could  fail  to  think  of  these.  But  Hamilton's  '*plan" 
after  striking  out  his  "good  behavior"  Chief  Magistrate  and 
Senate,  his  proposal  to  subetantiiilly  obliterate  State  Sovereign- 
ties, by  making  their  governors  appointable  by  the  National 
Chief  Magistrate,  their  laws  entirely  controllable  by  the  National 
Legislature,  and  all  their  "general  concerns"  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  National  Courts,  was  about  as  near  the  sub- 
stance and  spirit  of  the  original,  as,  to  use  the  familiar  illustrar 
tion,  would  be  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  llie  part  of  Hamlet 
struck  out  I  Mr.  Jefferson  not  only  proposed  in  advance  the 
same  division  of  governmental  departments  and  of  their  powers  in 
reference  to  each  other,  but  we  have  seen  him  proposing  substan- 
tially the  same  division  of  powers  between  tiiem  and  the  State 
authorities,  which  received  the  ultimate  sanction  of  the  Conven- 
tion. His  plan,  as  a  whole,  came  vastly  nearer,  then,  to  the 
adopted  instrument  than  Hamilton's— yet  we  never  have  heard 
any  claim  advanced  that  he  originated  or  shaped  the  Constitndon.* 

>  Hamilton  to  Wa.'^hingtou.  July     ;  to  RiifiH  Kintr.  Aai?.20:  to  the  same,  Au?.  2Sth. 

■  One  of  the  most  ex<iaisite  specimens  w  -  h  t\r  <>{  t!if  kin  l  of  lauilalion  heapeJ 
upon  Hamilton,  by  the  class  of  American  politician!)  we  have  mentiuned,  is  to  he  found 
In  hifl  Life.  His  biographer  gravely  sars,  that  Dr.  Johnson  (William  S.  Johnson  of  Con- 
neetloat).  ft  member  o(  the  Convenuon,  and  one  of  the  final  committee  of  nriml, 
remarked; 

"If  the  Constitution  did  not  siicopfNl  on  trial,  Hamilton  wa^  leas  respon^iMp  for 
the  result  than  any  other  racrab'T.  for  li''  fully  aii<l  fianlvly  poiiilt'd  liiit  to  the  C.niv..  atiOB 
what  he  apprehended  were  the  itiliriiiitics  to  wliirli  it  was  lial>le.  And  if  it  an-w.  rod  the 
food  expectations  of  the  pablic,  the  communitr  would  be  more  indebted  to  llamilten 
than  to  anj  other  member ;  for  after  iti  enenoal  ontUnea  were  agreed  to,  ho  labored 
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That  Colonel  Hamilton  did  abaTulon  liis  "  theoretical 
opinions"  and  cordially  assent  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  there  would  appear  to  be  some  stroni;  ]>roof6.  He 
was  one  of  the  three  authors  of  the  Federalist,  which  most  ear- 
nestly and  copcently  urged  the  adoption  of  that  instrument — 
ably  detendini;  all  its  principal  features  and  provl^^ions.  We 
have  had  a  great  abundance  of  assertions  to  tlie  same  efi'ect 
from  friends  who  professed  to  intimately  know  his  secret  views. 
And,  lastly,  we  have  had  what  the  public  accepted  as  positive 
declarations  from  his*. own  lips  to  that  effect. 

The  joint  authorship  of  the  Federalist  docs  not  clash  with 
Mr.  Morris's  theory ;  for  it  was  necessary  to  tone  up  the  public 
mind  to  procure  the  adoption  of  even  this  temporary  "  band  " 
which  was  to  "hold  us  together"  until  "war"  should  strengthen 
it  into  something  better.  We  pass  over  the  sec<»iul-hand  evi- 
dence of  friends,  where  the  party  himself  has  testihed,  and  we 
are  content  to  take  his  testimony. 

Colonel  Hamilton  certainly  did  carry  the  idea,  more  than 
once,  which  has  been  advanced  by  his  apologists — that  he 
abandoned  earlier  "  theoretical  opinions,"  or,  at  all  events,  aban- 
doned all  attempts  to  introduce  them  into  practice — and  that  he 
both  approved  of  the  Constitution  as  adopted,  and  gave  it  his 
faithful  and  zealous  subsequent  support,  ^ay,  we  shall  find 
him  making  it  the  subject  of  newspaper  attacks  on  Jefferson 
that  he  at  first  hesitated  or  doubted  in  regard  to  that  instru 
ment !  It  was  always  the  climax  of  his  charge  against  the 
Republican  leaders  and  party  that  they  were  openly  or  covertly 
assailing  "the  Constitution!"  AVe  have  seen  his  unequivocal 
pledge  to  General  Washington.*  During  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1803,  lie  actually  wrote  a  long  letter  for  the  eye  of 
partisans,  currying  the  idea/  not  only  that  he  became  suited 

most  Indefatigably  to  heal  those  {nfirmitfef,  tad  to  gWld  asiiiut  the  orflf  to  irUeli  Hiey 
mifflitenoMit.''  (VoL  ii  p.  637.) 

IB  •  ttttl«  more  dfnot  Enfclixh,  thin  would  teem  to  meRn  that  {f  the  Constitution 
failed,  Hamilton  was  to  be  praised,  for  he  f)ppo'<«  <!  nearly  cverythin}?  in  it — if  it  sncceed- 
ed,  he  wan  to  be  praisinl,  becanac  hi^  nmioHition  uiiHiicce.'«>ful.  The  only  thing  that 
WAS  fixi'ii  and  uiirdii'litional  in  the  mutter  wan.  tluit  FlaraiUon  wan  to  be  pmiscd. 

AnotJier  oqiially  interesting  specimen  of  the  apotheosizing  proce.-a — of  the  thoroiigh 
belief  that  if  Hamilton  did  not  literally  "  make  "  the  American  "  world  "  he  clearly  did 
oearly  all  things  in  it,"  will  be  found  liiGoo.  T.  Cortit'sHiitory  (tf  the  American  Con* 
■titution. 

*  See  his  letter  in  note  on  p.  571. 

*  We  ere  obliged  to  ase  this  form  of  expression  on  account  of  a  remarkable  pecnli- 
Ml^lDthis  and  in  sorao  other  Ictt^^r^  of  Hamilton.  They  convey  an  obvious  imprefsion 
ttvMVhoat,  and  appear,  at  first  view,  frank  and  onstodied.  Yet  on  close  examination, 
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with  the  Constitution  us  adopted,  but  that  his  earlier  proposi- 
tions in  the  Convention  were  among  a  class  of  "  suggestions  for 
consideration,"  thrown  out  "  with  a  view  to  free  investigation," 
and  not  even  understood  at  the  time  to  be  "  evidences  of  a  defi- 
nitive opinion  in  the  proposer.*' 

Are  there  any  reasons  for  supposing  that  we  must  look 
further  or  elsewhere  for  Hamilton's  real  sentiments  and  feelings! 
In  8  letter  to  Govemeur  Morris,  February  2d,  1802 — a  year 
before  the  letter  to  Pickering  just  cited — he  said : 

"  Mine  is  an  odd  destinj.  Perhaps  no  man  in  the  United  States  has  sacrificed 
or  done  more  for  the  present  Constitution  than  myself ;  and  contrary  to  all  my 
anticipations  of  it^  fate,  as  you  Icnoir  from  the  very  beginning  I  am  still  laboring  to 
prop  tk$  frail  amd  woHhlm  fabric*  Tet  I  ham  Ai  amnius  of  itt  fitendt  no 
less  than  the  cttiaes  of  Its  ^et  for  mj  nward.  What  can  I  do  better  tbaa  with* 
Jraw  from  the  scene  *  Erery  day  proTcs  to  me  more  and  more,  thai  thi*  American 
world  was  not  made  for  me.         •••»••  • 

"  You,  Iricud  Morris,  are  by  birth  a  natire  of  this  country,  but  by  genius  an 
etotfo.  Ton  mtotokc,  if  you  fancy  that  yoa  are  more  of  s  fiivoitte  than  myself,  or 
that  yoa  are  in  any  aort  opom  a  theatre  anited  to  yoa."* 

Tin's  discouragement  did  not  last  long.  lie  wrote  Morris 
again,  April  6, 1802: 

*        »      u  Qqi^  my  ^  ggg,!      ciHitent  ovndm  with  a  tean 

porary  effort  to  oppOM  the  approach  of  eviL  We  must  derive  instruction  from  the 
experience  before  us ;  and  learning  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  things  to  which 
we  have  bcou  attached,  there  mujit  bo  a  systematic  and  persevering  endeavor  to 
establish  the  fortune  of  a  great  empire  on  foundations  mv^h  firmer  than  Aove  jftt 
bun  itrititL  What  will  aignify  a  Tibration  of  power,  if  it  cannot  be  need  with 
confidence  or  energy,  and  must  be  again  qoicUy  restored  to  hands  which  will 
prostrit'^,  much  faster  than  we  shall  be  able  to  rgar,  under  so  frail  a  STStcm  ? 
Nothing  will  be  done  until  the  structure  of  our  national  edifice  shall  be  such  as 
naturally  to  control  eccentric  passions  and  views,  and  Iceep  in  cheek  demagognea 
and  IcnaTci  in  the  diegidia  of  patriots.** 

These  views  sprung  naturally  from  Hamilton's  estimate  of 
the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  American  people.  He  wrote 
James  A.  Bayard,  April,  1802 : 

**  Nothing  is  more  fallacious  tlian  to  expect  to  produce  any  Taloable  or  perma- 

they  do  not  make  a  tanpihle  dcoUtration  in  piipport  of  their  ostensible  mcaiiinc.  Thej 
could  on  occasion  be  made  to  show  something  entirely  different.  The  particular  letltr 
nndcr  consideration  (addressed  to  Timothy  Pickering,  and  to  be  found  in  HamiltoD's 
Works,  Tol.  vi.  p.  666),  is  a  neofanen  of  this  panrying,  or  special  pleading,  or  whaterer 
etae  It  Aotdd  be  called,  well  worth  the  ounooi  study  of  politieal  lellsr  wiileiB,  asd 
political  casuists ! 

*  See  Hamilton's  WoiAs,  Tel.  tL  p.  630. 
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nent  results  in  political  projects  by  relying  lucrely  on  the  reason  of  men.  Men  are 
rather  reasoning  thau  reasonable  animals,  for  the  most  part  governed  by  the 
bnpiilM  of  p«Mioii.  This  ia  a  truth  weQ  nndentood  by  oar  odrenuieai  who  h»v» 
praetiMd  upon  it  with  no  MmU  benefit  to  their  eeme." ' 

To  Eufus  Kiug,  Juae  3, 1802; 

"  I  ea  yet  discoTer  no  satiafactory  symptomfl  of  a  rerolution  of  opinion  in  the 
mean  *  infanu  iatgnu  ctd  Aonm  udmphim,*  Kor  do  I  look  with  nraeh  expecta- 
tion to  any  scrioua  alteration  nntil  inconTenteneca  are  extenatvely  felt,  or  nntU  time 
has  produced  a  diapoation  to  coqnet  it  with  new  loTexs.**  * 

Quotations  of  a  similar  tenor,  and  extending  to  the  period 
of  Ilaniilton's  death,  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied. 

In  Jndgc  Yates's  version  of  Hamilton's  speech  in  the  federal 
Convention,  June  ISth,  1787,  after  giving  a  remark  to  which 
much  importance  has  been  attached,  that  he  (Hamilton)  "  would 
liold  it  unwise "  to  change  the  republican  "  form  of  govern- 
ment," the  latter  is  represented  as  adding  in  the  next  sentence : 

"I  bdiera  tho  GoTemnent  forma  the  beat  model  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced; and  Buch  haa  been  ita  progreaa  In  the  minda  of  the  nanj,  that  th$  irutk 

gradnalhj  gain*  ground.^''  Three  sentences  later  he  added:  "All  communities 
divide  themselves  into  the  few  and  the  many.  The  first  are  the  rich  and  well-born, 
the  other  the  mass  of  tl\,c  people.  The  voice  of  the  people  lias  been  eaiU  to  be  the 
▼oioe  of  Ood;  and,  howerer  generally  tMa  maxim  haa  been  qaoted  and  beUcTed,  it 
ia  not  tnw  in  ftet.  The  people  are  tarbnlent  and  chancing ;  they  aeldom  judge  or 
-letermine  right.  Give,  therefore,  to  the  first  class  a  dladnot,  permanent  share  of 
governnieiit.  •  •  •  Xothing  but  a  permanent  body  can  check  the  iinprudeace 
of  democracy.  Their  turbulent  and  uncontrollable  dispo.sition  requires  checks.** 
And  ho  thna  cloaed;  **Stit  tktptOfU  are  ffradnally  ripening  in  (htir  opimon*  of 
^overmnenf— they  begin  to  bo  tired  of  an  exoeaa  of  democracy — and  what  tfta  Is 
the  Virghiia  plan  but  pork  atin,  with  a  little  change  of  the  aance  f* 

Whenever  we  penetrate  to  Hamilton's  secret  views  subse- 
quently, we  find  that  he  never  for  a  moment  abandoned  his 
wishes  or  efforts  to  favor  that  reaction  towards  monarchy,  under 
the  expectation  of  which  he  accepted  tlie  Constitution  as  the 
best  "temporary  band"  of  which  the  temper  of  the  times 
admitted. 

Tlie  inner  circle  of  his  confidential  friends  perfectly  under 
stood  this.  And  it  would  seem,  from  some  terrible  words  in  the 
second  of  the  following  extracts,  that  they  also  understood  that 


*  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  510. 


•  lb.  vol.  vi.  p.  547. 
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he  antlei]>iited  and  desired  an  appeal  to  the  sword  when  reac- 
tion had  proceeded  far  eoougli  to  promise  succefis  to  bis  ^^i&Yor- 
ite  fonn." 

Tlie  following  is  from  ^forris's  letter  to  Walsh  (February 
5th,  1811),  already  quoted  from : 

**  Ocamal  Bunilton  batel  i«pnUic«a  govemnent,  beetoM  h*  eontom^ed  it 
with  dcmocratiad  government,  ami  he  detested  the  Utter,  beeaoM  be  bdiefed  it 
nmst  end  in  despoUam,  and  be,  iu  the  meantime,  dc-^tructive  to  pcblic  monlity. 
•  •  •In  short,  his  study  of  ancient  history  impreased  on  hia  mind 
a  collection  that  democracy  ending  in  tyranny  is,  while  it  laato,  a  cruel  and  oppret* 
tkn  doadftttieii. 

"One  marked  trait  of  the  Gcnerars  character  was  the  pertinacious  adherence  to 
opinions  he  had  once  formed.        *  *  "  •He  never  failed  on 

every  occaaion  to  advocate  the  excellence  of^  and  avow  bia  attachment  to,  monar« 
eUeal  goveranent.  By  this  mum  he  aei  oolj  c«t  tdnndf  off  from  att  diaiioo  of 
rising  into  ofBoe,  bot  siogoiaif 7  proMoCed  the  Tiews  of  hb  opponents*  who,  with  Iho 
fondness  for  wealth  and  power,  which  he  hed  not,  afifected  a  lore  for  the  peeple» 
whieh  he  had  and  tbej  had  not."  * 

In  a  letter  to  Aaron  Ogden,  of  New  Jersey,  December  28th, 
1804,  about  five  months  after  Hamilton's  death,  Morris  wrote : 

*'  Our  poor  friend  Hamilton  bestrode  his  hobby  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his 
friends,  and  not  without  injury  to  himself.  Horc  a  theoretic  than  a  practical  man, 
lie  was  not  sufliciently  convinced  that  a  ayatem  may  be  good  in  itaelf,  and  bad  in 
tehMl<m  to  partioolar  ciroamstaBeea.  He  wdl  hnew  that  liis  finrorite  fom  was  inad* 
miflsible,  vnless  as  tiie  fsaoit  of  civil  war;  and  I  soqieet  that  his  belief  in  that 
which  he  called  an  approaching  crisis  arose  from  a  conviction  that  the  kind  of 
govcrnmont  most  .suitable,  in  hi.s  opinion,  to  this  fxtousive  country,  could  be 
established  in  uo  other  way.  When  our  population  shall  have  rcaciied  a  certain 
eztenti  his  STsten  may  be  proper,  and  the  people  may  then  be  dBsposed  to  adopt  it ; 
bat  under  present  drcaastaseeo  they  wUl  not,  neither  will  it  answer  any  vahiabla 
parpose. 

•  ••••• 

When  a  general  question  is  ndsed,  as  to  the  best  fom  of  gorenunent,  it 
should  be  diseossed  under  the  consideration  that  thia  best  b^g  presoppoeed  is, 

if  unable  to  preserve  itself,  good  for  nothing ;  wherefore,  permanency  is  an  essen* 
tial  objoff,  to  which  minor  advantages  must  be  sacrificed.  But  an  absolute,  that 
is,  uu  uiiiuixi-d  monarchy,  would  hardly  last  three  lives.  Perhaps,  on  impartial 
inquiry,  it  may  appear  that  a  country  is  beat  governed  (talcing  for  a  standard  any 
long  period  each  as  half  a  eentnry)  when  the  principal  authority  is  vested  in  a 
permanent  Senate.  But  there  ?ecms  little  probability  that  such  ti  body  could  be 
established  here.  T,ct  it  bo  proposed  by  the  be.st  men  among  u.-*,  and  it  wv>u!i] 
considered  as  a  plan  tor  aggrandizing  themselves.  Kxiierieucc  alone  can  iucluia 
the  people  to  such  an  institution.  That  a  man  should  be  born  a  legislator,  is  now, 
among  unfledged  wltBngs,  the  frequent  sutject  of  ridicule;  But  experience,  that 

*  See  Sparks'a  Life  and  Workst  ot  Morris,  vol.  iii.  p.  260. 
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wiiokled  nutrou  whom  genius  contenma  aud  jouth  abhors,  experience,  the  luotbet 
of  wisdom,  will  tell  nt  tb«t  men  destined  from  the  eradle  to  net  en  important  pert 
will  not,  in  general,  be  eo  unfit  ae  those  who  are  oljecte  of  popular  elioiee.  Bat 

hereditary  5cnator>?  couM  not  lonp  preserve  their  power.  In  order  to  strengthen 
the  body,  it  might  be  needful  to  weaken  the  members,  and  fuing  the  office  for  life, 
fill  up  vacancies  from,  but  nut  by,  the  people. 

'*  When  a  general  abuse  of  the  right  of  election  riiall  have  robtied  our  govern- 
m«ttt  of  respect,  and  its  imbecility  hare  inToWod  it  in  diffleuUies,  the  people  will 
feci  what  your  friend  once  sai  1,  '.liat  they  want  «otnetliiri{:  to  protect  them  against 
themselves.  And  then,  excess  being  their  predominant  qualitj,  it  may  be  a 
patriotic  duty  to  prevent  them  from  going  too  far  the  other  waj.** ' 

now  Ihive  had  ample  proof  c»f  Hamilton's  secret  political 
doctrine.-;,  carried  down  to  the  period  f»t*  his  death,  from  his  own 
lips  and  those  <if  Ins  nearest  friend.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pause 
here  to  show  how  well  his  conduct  corres[)onded  with  his  doc- 
trines. The  history  of  parties,  which  is  indispensable  in  present- 
ing a  history  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  life,  will  necessarily  contain  this 
information.  Facts  abundant  and  unanswerable  will  continue 
to  accnmnlate  (after  the  period  of  General  Washington's  retire- 
ment from. the  Presidency)  to  show  that  Hamilton  practically 
acted  on  all  the  views  ascribed  to  him  by  Morris,  and  that  he 
played  his  game  boldly,  if  not  desperately,  in  that  direction, 
nnlil  he  overwhelmed  himself  and  his  party  with  ruin,  and  was 
completely  banished  from  public  life.  Were  all  the  written 
evidence  of  his  monarchical  views  we  have  presented  stmck  oat 
of  existence,  the  evidence  of  facts  whieh  it  will  be  our  duty  to 
record,  would  alone  be  conclusive  in  establishing  the  fact 

Morris's  own  ideas  of  government  have  been  made  suffi* 
cienily  to  appear ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  cite  fiuiher  speci- 
mens of  them  from  his  writings. 

But  Jefferson's  imputation  of  monarchical  views  did  not  stop 
with  two  or  three  men ;  it  extended  to  a  party,  or  rather  the 
leaders  of  a  party,  namely,  the  ultra  or  Haroiltonian  Federalists. 
He  was  wont  to  say,  if  ever  their  hoards  of  private  letters  should 
be  broken  up  and  come  before  the  world,  no  further  proofs 
would  be  needed  of  his  assertions.  We  have  seen  in  two 
instances  how  well  his  prediction  has  been  verified.  All  the 
other  publications  which  have  been  made  of  the  confidential 
correspondence  of  the  same  class  of  politicians,  have  more  or 

■  For  letter  entire,  see  Sparka'a  LIfB  and  Gemapeodenoe  oTHonii,  toI.  IB.  p.  Sift 
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leflB  (in  proportion  to  thfllr  apparent  completeness)  distinctly 
conoborated  the  same  Tie^. 

Hamilton's  Works  hj  his  son,  daguerreotype  (by  pabliah* 
ing  their  letters)  not  a  few  of  his  political  intimates.*  Some  of 
them  show  the  whole  face,  some  half,  some  bnt  a  feature,  in 
proportion  to  that  caution  with  which  different  men  write  confi- 
dential letters.  There  is  abundance  of  the  conyentional  expres- 
sions usual  among  men.  who  hold  dangcrons  and  proscribed 
opinions  to  guard  against  accidental  disclosures — abundance  of 
professions  of  devotion,  for  example,  to  something  which  is 
termed  **the  Oonstitation,"  bnt  obviously  not  the  ''finul  and 
worthless  fabric  ^  firamed  in  1787 !  The  pervading  spirit  of  the 
writers,  howeyer,  is  everywhere  manifest;  if  the  reader  pauses 
to  collate,  and  gather  the  true  meaning,  that  spirit  is  unmistak- 
able. John  Qnincy  Adams  afterwards  scorchingly  remarked  of 
these  men :  Like  the  priests  of  Egypt,  they  had  a  revelation 
for  the  multitude,  and  a  secret  for  the  initiated."  And  he  added : 
*<The  holders  of  these  tenets,  like  the  Dutch  tradera  of  Japan, 
wherever  traffic  is  to  be  obtained  by  denial  of  their  Lord,  will 
trample  upon  his  cross  to  disprove  their  reUgion."  * 

Hamilton's  works  do  not  apparently  contain  any  complete 
correspondences.  There  are  frequent  chasms  even  in  his  own 
series  of  letters,  and  at  points  where  the  world  would  have 
given  most  fbr  his  confidential  ones.  Bnt  we  get  in  all  of 
them  unmistakable  glimpses  of  the  ^*  secret "  which  was 
divulged  only  to  the  initiated."  If  the  temple  and  shrine  are 
not  entire,  some  of  the  apartments,  some  of  the  secret  altars, 
some  of  the  pontifical  instruments  and  machinery,  some  of  the 
robes  worn  in  public  and  private,  are  sufficiently  preserved  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  worship.  The  high-priest's  creed  is 
found,  nearly  entire,  written  out  by  his  own  hand. 

Whether  the  lower  priests  precisely  concurred  in  that  creed, 
we  cannot  in  every  instance  say.  They  concur,  in  the  essence, 
so  &r  as  they  Imvc  lefi:  traces  of  their  opinions.  They  sat  in  the 
conclave.  They  knew  their  leader's  views  and  designs,  and  they 
steadily  sustained  him,  and  so  far  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, attempted  to  sustain  his  plans.   We  cannot  catch  their 

>  There  ma  j  1m  mme  qTip<<tinn  nbont  the  Rond  ta<!te  or  even  the  proprietj  of  ft  1MB- 
ber  of  Ilaniiltnn'H  fumily  iMihliHhiiig  confidential  letters  to  him ;  bilt  tlien  Mtt  b*  M 
nocBtioD  about  the  value  ot  the  coatributioa  thus  made  to  hisiorr. 

'  idu»*BB»Ttow€rtteWiMoii«rFldMrAnM. 
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minor  shades  of  opinion.  We  cannot  tell  bow  many  of  them 
leaned  to  the  views  of  Ilamihon  and  how  manv  to  those  of 
Morris — liow  many  looked  to  a  change  in  tlie  form  of  our 
government  or  how  many  proposed  to  content  tliemselves  with 
a  change  in  the  spirit.  Tliere  is  but  one  uniform  and  apparently 
irrepressible  manifestation.  They  all  detested  popular  govern- 
ment. They  spurned  the  intelligence  and  the  virtue  of  the  mass  of 
the  American  people.  Tliey  consequently  secretly  contemned 
that  frail  and  worthless  "  Constitution  which  derived  every 
power  and  every  tenure  from  the  people.  They  did  not,  however, 
like  the  "  Dutch  traders  of  Japan,"  insult  the  symbol  in  public. 
Like  disguised  infidels,  they  affected  to  revere  it  iu  public,  and 
" trampled  "  upon  it  in  private.  Those  who  dared  not,  like  Ham- 
ilton, spit  upon  the  name,  spit  upon  the  thing.  Tliose  who  did 
not  consider  it  safe  to  name  the  substitute  which  they  desired, 
acted  out  their  partialities  by  a  constant  and  ultra-colonial 
adulation  of  England. 

Fisher  Ames  wrote  Hamilton,  January  26th,  1797  : 

Our  proosedlngi  amll  of  uwdif .  We  reit  ow  hopes  on  fodieh  end  liuuitt> 
eel  froondf— on  Iho  laperior  moral!^  and  self-supporting  theories  of  our  age  and 
conntrv  ;  on  human  nature  being  different  from  what  it  is,  and  hotter  licre  than 
anywhere  else.  We  cannot  think  it  possible  our  goTcmment  should  stop,  or  that 
teo  it  tiio  leeek  ooeerion  to  prOTide  the  meant  for  it  to  go  on.**  •  •  • 
**  We  are  formed  but  of  late  for  independent  aovereignty.  Experienoe  hai  not 
Utd  on  her  lessons  with  birch,  and  we  ^0Tgpt  thwai.  Oar  whole  syttem  if  but  Gtde 
removed  from  simple  demoeracy."  * 

He  wrote  Christopher  Gore,  October  3d,  1803 : 

Tiro  cauee  might  make  a  government  in  principle,  tranquil  in  operation  and 
•table  io  existence ;  Mporvis  order*  in  the  State,  each  possesring  much,  and  there- 
fore pledged  to  preserve  all :  or  secondly,  the  pressure  of  an  external  foe.  The 
latter  would  produce  the  most  exalted  patriotisiu— the  former  would  provide  the 
moit  adequate  anbetltnte  for  lU  Bat  democracy  is  only  the  isthmos  of  a  middle 
etate;  it  is  nothing  of  iteeUL  Uito  death,  it  is  only  the  diamal  paa^rt  to  a  mora 
dismal  hereafter.  8uoh  is  oar  State."* 

He  wrote  Thomas  D  wight,  October  26, 1803: 

**Oor  ooimtry  Is  too  big  for  union,  too  sorfid  for  patriotism,  too  democratic  tat 
liberty.  What  is  to  become  of  it,  he  who  made  it  best  Imows.  Its  vice  will  govern 
it  by  piactidng  on  its  folly.  This  is  ordained  for  democrades «  and  if  morals  as- 

*  Fot  the  letter  entire,  see  Hamilton's  Works,  voL  vi.  p.  196. 

•  WorinofFlshor  Ames,  editad  by  his  soniSsth  Ames,  Boston.  1864,  rsL  Lp.  m. 
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pure  M  Kr.  — »  MCribct  to  the  Freoch  Republic,  did  not  inspire  the  preaeot 
adnunictration  [Jeffisfwm**],  it  would  hvn  been  our  lot  at  thii  day.** ' 

Ho  wrote  ChriBtopher  Gore  (then  in  England),  November 
16th,  1803 ; 

"In  Bagland  I  behold  a  real  people,  patriotinn  broad  awake,  and  hoWag 

authority  OTcr  all  tlio  pn?«ions  and  prejudices  of  the  nation.  Thia  at  least  if  tlM 
outside  look  of  tlic  thing ;  I  well  know  how  deceptive  tiiis  often  is.  You  are 
behind  tiic  scciic!°,  and,  probably  enough,  discover  the  measures  of  those  who  seem 
to  pUy  the  great  parts  lo  welL** ' 

He  wrote  Thomas  Dwight,  November  29, 1808 : 

Suppose  an  attack  on  property,  I  calculate  on  the  '  sensibilities'  of  our  nation. 
There  la  one  senfloriom.  Like  a  negro's  shins,  there  our  patriotism  wodd  jEeel  the 
kieka,  and  twinge  with  agonies  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  much  as  to  conoeire 
of,  if  we  only  had  our  faces  spit  in.  In  this  esse,  we  could  wipe  off  the  ignominy, 
and  think  no  more  of  the  matter." ' 

He  eaid  in  his  Laocodn :  * 

"In  that  enslaved  *  country  [Great  Britain]  every  executive  att.Tnpt  «t  usurpa- 
tion has  been  spiritedly  and  perseveringly  resisted,  and  substauiial  improrements 
haTo  been  made  in  the  constitutional  provisions  for  Bberty.  Witness  the  habeas 

corptis,  the  independence  of  the  jud;;c.s,  and  the  perfection,  if  anything  human  is 
perfect,  of  their  administration  of  ju.stice,  the  result  of  the  famou'^  Middlesex  elec- 
tion, and  that  on  the  right  of  issuing  general  search  warrants.  Let  every  citizen 
who  is  able  to  think,  and  who  can  bear  the  pain  of  thinking,  make  the  contrast  at 
Us  leisuro.** 

He  wrote  Josiah  Quincy,  February  3d,  1807 : 

"  I  often  dare  to  think  our  na^n  began  self-goTerament  without  edneation  for 

it.   Like  negroes  freed  after  baring  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  we  are  incapable  of 
learning  and  practising  the  great  art  of  taking  care  of  OUrseWes.    We  must  bo  put 
to  school  and  whipped  into  wisdom.*** 

He  eaid  in  Laocodn :  * 

"  For  our  part  we  deem  her  [Great  Britain's]  grandeur  intrinsic,  the  fair  fruit  of 
her  constitution,  her  justice,  her  arts,  and  her  magnanimity.*' 

He  wrote  Timothy  Pickering,  Febroary  4th,  1807 : 

*'  We  are  abject  and  base,  people  as  well  as  government,  and  nothing  could  sare 
US  but  encigy  and  magnanimity.  We  have  none  of  these.  Ovr  great  donoera^ 
cannot  remain  whero  it  is.  Ipsa  moles  noeet.**  * 

>  Ames  g  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  327-8.  *  TUs  Word  is  obviously  nsed  ironically 

«  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  332.  •  Ames's  Works,  toL  i.  p^  S9S. 

•  lb.  p.  335.  *  Page  376. 

«f»ce4».  •Aines's  Works,  TOLL  p.  SOS. 
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He  said  iu  Laocoou :  * 

"  Great  Britain,  by  being  an  islnnrl,  is  secured  from  foreign  conquest ;  and  by 
having  a  powerful  cin  niy  within  siglit  of  lier  sliore,  is  kept  in  sufficient  drcail  of  it  to 
be  inspired  with  patriotism.  That  virtue,  with  all  the  fervor  and  elevation  that  a 
aodotj  wUch  mixes  so  much  of  the  eommerdil  whh  the  mardal  spirit  e«n  disphij, 
has  oUier  kindred  Tirtues  in  its  train ;  and  these  liavc  had  an  influence  In  fomiing 
the  habits  and  prineiples  of  action,  not  onlj  of  (be  English  militarj  and  nobles,  bat 
of  the  mass  of  the  naUon." 

He  wrote  Timothy  Pickering,  November  6th,  1807 : 

"  I  am  rofiily  to  believe  that  we,  as  great  boasters  as  the  ancient  Greeks,  are  the 
moat  ignorant  oation  in  the  world,  becaiuo  we  have  had  the  least  cxiierience. 
Fresh  from  the  hands  of  a  poVtieal  modiir  iriio  mrald  not  let  ns  we  now  think 
it  Imposdble  that  we  ahonld  fhlL  Booapafle  viH  enre  us  of  oar  presamption ;  or  if 
that  task  should  be  left  to  5ome  other  rough  teacher,  we  shall  learn  at  last  the  art, 
that  is,  the  huMts,  iiiaiiiKT.*,  and  prejudices  of  a  nation,  espoeially  tlio  prejudices 
which  are  worth  mure  than  pliilosophj,  without  which  I  vciiiure  to  consider  our 
playing  government  a  sort  of  ftee  negro  attempt.  It  is  probably  necessary  that  we 
ahoold  endure  slavery  for  some  ages,  till  every  drop  of  democratic  blood  baa  been 
got  rid  of  by  femmitation  or  bleeding."  * 

This  admirer  of  England  gives  us  tf)  understand  which  of 
the  political  parties  even  in  that  country  had  his  svnipaihic.s  and 
those  of  his  associates.  Ho  wrote  Josiah  Quinc)-,  March  lOth, 
1806: 

"  The  death  of  ^Ir.  Pitt  fills  me  with  grief  and  terror — with  grief  that  so  great 
a  statesman  and  ])airiot  should  sink  under  his  labors — and  with  terror  that  Fox, 
Erskine,  and  Sheridan,  should  come  into  power." ' 

We  might  continue  to  qnote  a  Tolmne  of  extracts  of  a  kin- 
dred-tenor  from  the  writings  of  a  man  who,  for  a  long  time,  led 
one  of  the  great  parties  of  the  United  States,  in  the  House  of 
Sepresentatives ;  and  who  was  politicallj  the  bosom  and  confi- 
dential coadjutor  and  fnend  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  But  we 
will  turn  to  other  associates. 

Theodore  Sedgwick,  of  IVfassachusetts  (then  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  BepresentatiTes),  wrote  Hamilton, 
January  10, 1801 : 

**For  myself,  I  declare  I  tliink  it  impossible  to  preserve  the  honor  of  our  coua- 
tiy  or  the  principtes  of  our  Constitution,  by  a  mode  of  election  which  was  intended 
to  aeeure  to  prominent  talents  and  virtues  the  first  honors  of  our  country,  and  ibr 
ever  to  disgrace  the  barbarous  institutions  by  wliich  executive  power  is  to  be  tran» 


>  Page  427. 


*  Ames's  Worlds,  vol.  L  p.  388. 
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Bihted  through  the  organs  of  generation.  We  havo  at  om  election  placed  at  tbe 
head  of  our  goTemmeiit  a  iemiHnaiibo,  and  who^  ia  Ua  iobereet  aenaea,  fa  tbe 

greatest  marplot  in  nature ; '  and  at  the  next  a  feeble  and  false  enthosiastie 
theoriat,"  and  a  profligate  witboot  character  aad  withooi  properij,  bankrupt  ia 
both."' 

He  wrote  the  same,  January  37, 1803 : 

What  lliitik  you  of  democracy  ?  Will  it  not  prepress  succes.^fully  until  its 
evils  arc  felt  ?  For  myself  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will.  Kvcn  iu  this  Slate  [Ma&sa* 
chnaetta]  great  sacrifieee  are  made  to  popiriar  paaiioiia  and  prejadicca^  and  they  are 
deemed  necessary  to  retain  the  power  of  our  govemment  in  Federal  banda.  There 
is  one  consolation  under  all  the  humiliation  which  we  endure  from  n  .««'n«c  of  the 
degradation  of  our  national  character.  This  state  of  things  cannot  long  exist.  The 
disorgauizatiou  which  is  the  IneTi table  efBsot  of  tbe  enfeebling  policy  of  democracy, 
vUI  prodnoe  ineb  hitolerable  evOa  as  will  neoeanrily  destroy  tbeir  eaase^**  * 


Oliver  Woleott,  Sen.,  wrote  hig  son,  of  the  same  name, 
KoTember  21st,  17% : 

*'  I  nerer  believed  our  present  system  of  goremment  or  union  would  be  Tery 
permanent ;  but  I  never  eould  have  beliered  that  a  people  who  had  so  resent^ 
gone  through  the  distresses  of  a  revolution,  and  rii^cn  from  a  state  of  almost 

extreme  poverty,  into  nn  nfnnence  more  real  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  could 
so  soon  liavo  forgot  their  &uil'ering3  as  wantonly  to  sport  with  the  enjoyment  of 
the  greatest  social  happiness,  and  expoae  the  oonttnuaiMse  of  It  to  the  utmost  haaard. 
The  eondnet  of  these  Statee  for  some  time  past  exhibits  a  melaneholy  proof  of  the 
folly  and  depravity  of  manldnd.  •  •  •  •  If  the  French  arms  con- 
tinue to  predominate,  and  a  froveniing  influence  of  this  nation  shall  continue  in  the 
southern  and  western  countries,  I  am  coutidcnt,  and  indeed  hope,  that  a  separation 
win  take  place ;  and  I  am  very  sure  that  the  northern  people  will  never  snlmdt  (but 
by  the  event  of  a  war)  to  the  domination  of  a  foreign  power,  whether  open  or 
inridiotts. 

"This  mode  of  electing  a  president  will  probably  operate  finally,  pretty  mocb 
like  a  P<^Bh  eleotion,  and  produee  the  same  eflbets."  * 

John  Adams  was  inclnded  by  Jefferson  among  the  belieyen 
In  monarchy.  The  following  are  a  few  sentences  from  his 
Defence  of  the  Oonstitutions  of  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  we  take  in  preference  to  a  multitude 
of  others,  simply  because  we  find  them  ahready  selected  for  oor 
hand.* 

■ 

•  John  Adams.  •  Jefferson. 

•  Burr;  for  thi'*  letter  entire  pto  ITamiUi>n's  Work-i.  vol.  vi.  p.  .Ml.       «  lb.  p.  .-,',2. 

»  The  letter  entire  will  be  found  in  Gibb.-j's  Administration!*  ol  Wojihington  anJ  Adams, 
▼Ol.  i.  p.  3'J8,« 

•  In  Bemarks  on  the  Bon.  J.  Q.  Adama'a  Bevlew  of  Hr.  Amea't  Works,  Paniphkt, 
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**  The  proposition  that  the  people  are  the  best  keepers  of  their  own  liberties,  is 
sot  true ;  they  are  the  wont  conceirable ;  thej  are  no  keepers  at  all ;  they  can 
adthw  judge,  tei,  tbink,  or  will,  u  %  poBtioal  body. 

"  If  it  is  meant  by  our  aathor  A  representatire  as'^omblr,  they  are  not  still  the 
beat  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  the  p<>ople  :  at  least  tho  majority  would  invade  the 

liberty  of  the  minority  sooner  and  oHener  than  an  absolute  monarchy.*^ 

•  •••••••• 

▲  greet  writer  fcae  and,  that  •  people  will  nerer  OjHiieM  tbemeelTee,  or  iavede 

their  own  rights.   This  compUment,  if  applied  to  anj  natioii  or  people,  in  bmng  or 

memory,  ie  more  than  baa  beeo  merited." 

•  •••••••• 

Aristidee,  Febridna,  ud  (Sndnnatoa  era  alweye  quoted,  as  if  eodi  obaraoters 
were  always  to  be  found  in  lufltelent  nnmbers  to  proteet  liberty ;  and  a  ery  and 

show  of  liberty  is  set  up  by  the  profligate  and  abandoned,  such  as  would  sell  their 
fathers,  their  country,  and  their  God,  for  profit,  place,  and  power,  nypocrisy, 
simuUtioo,  and  Jinesse,  are  not  more  practised  in  the  courts  of  princes  than  in 

popular  eleotiona,  mm  more  emsooraged  by  kings  than  people." 

•  •••••••• 

"The  real  merit  of  public  men  is  rarely  known  and  impartially  conddered. 
When  men  arise,  who  to  real  services  add  political  empiricism,  conform  to  the 
errors  of  the  people,  comply  with  their  pr^udices,  gain  their  hearty  and  excite 
tbeir  eathnaiam,  then  gratitnde  ia  a  eontagioB— It  ia  a  wUriwind." 

It  has  been  asserted  that  single  passages  "  have  been  torn 
from  the  context  of  this  work,"  to  misrepresent  Mr.  Adams,  and 
the  idea  has  been  conveyed  that  he  did  not  advocate  in  it 
an  essentially  different  government  from  onr  existing  one.' 
If  the  general  theory  advanced  in  the  preceding  extracts  can  be 
reconciled  with  a  belief  in  the  theory  of  real  and  thorongh 
republicanism,  then  perhaps  Mr.  Adams*s  Defence  was  written  to 
advocate  precisely  such  a  Government  in  frame  or  spirit  as  that 
of  the  United  States.  Ko  unbiased  man  can  possibly,  it  seems 
to  us,  arrive  at  any  such  eonclnsion  on  a  perusal  of  the  work. 
He  was  evidently  a  believer  in  a  "  mixed  "  government,  essen 
tially  analogous  to  that  of  England.  And  we  judge  from  his 
correspondence  that  he  never  abandoned  this  theoretical  opinion. 
But  there  is  a  broad  distinction  observable  in  Iiis  coarse  and 
Hamilton's.  During  his  Presidency  Mr.  Adams  lost  his  balance. 
Excitement  and  the  goadings  of  tliose  about  liim  impelled  him 
into  some  violent  (thoogh  generally  half  reluctant)  excesses 
against  what  he  ought  to  have  known  was  the  spirit  and  true 
intent  of  the  Constitution.  Bat  there  was  no  deliberate  system 
and  design  in  this.  He  was,  we  believe,  willing  ii^  his  heart 

*  See  his  Life  and  Worlts,  toL.  It.  p.  177. 
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that  the  republican  experiment  should  have  a  fair  trial,  and  to 
leave  the  American  people  to  he  the  judges  of  the  duration  and 
the  result  of  that  experiment.  If  he  exhibited  gross  inconsisten- 
cies, he  practised  no  deliberate  deception.  His  revelation 
for  the  multitude "  substantiallj-  comported  with  his  secret 
for  the  initiated." 

AVe  could  cite  declarations  from  many  more  of  the  earlv 
I  Itra-Foderal  leaders,  which  with  an  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances underwhich  they  were  written,  would  substantially  imply 
the  same  belief  with  that  more  directly  avowed  by  the  Ilamil- 
tons,  the  Morrises,  the  Ameses,  etc.  These  explanations  would 
require  too  much  space.  And  we  cannot  conceive  how  such 
proofs  can  be  really  necessary,  with  the  already  stated  fact 
that  knowing  Hamilton's  ultimate  designs  tlicy  sustained  all 
his  preparatory  measures.  He  who  fights  voluntarily  under  a 
standard  makes  himself  responsible  for  the  cause  in  which  that 
standard  is  displayed.  This  remark,  however,  demands  quali- 
fication. Tlie  common  soldier  and  the  inferior  officer  are  not 
always  admitted  to  the  secrets  of  the  general.  The  follower  is 
not  always  placed  among  the  initiated."  As  this  narrative 
progresses  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  in  a  good  many  in- 
stances, who  comprised  the  latter. 

Strict  fairness  requires  anotiier  admission.  "VTe  do  not  be- 
lieve that  all  Hamilton's  leading  associates  and  apparent  con- 
fidants— not  even  all  tlioi>e  who  were  to  be  found  muttering 
against  democracy,  really  partook  of  his  ultimate  designs.  They 
were  frightened  by  democratic  excesses  in  other  j>arts  of  the 
world;  they  wanted  to  give  a  conservative  direction  to  our 
Constitution :  thev  cot  in  the  habit  of  followini:  TFamilton 
while  he  was  under  the  .close  eve  of  'Washington,  and  before 
his  subsequent  schemes  blossomed  forth;  and  we  think  some 
kept  along  even  after  they  understood  the  latter,  because  they 
believed  that  those  schemes  could  not  be  possibly  carried  out. 
They  hoped  that  between  this  exaggerated  action  on  their  own 
side,  and  tlie  extreme  of  democratic  sentiment  on  the  other, 
a  middle  line  of  action  would  practically  result,  which  would 
just  al)Out  meet  their  views.  Such  men  were  really  misplaced 
among  the  followers  of  Hamilton.  They  belonged  more  j^roperly 
to  the  moderate  Federalist^ — a  cLass  of  men  who  were  republi- 
cans, but  whose  republicanisru  was  lar  more  conservative  and  less 
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democratic  than  that  of  Jefienon  and  hie  followen.  Yet  it  is 
obvious  that  incidental  circnmstances  pUced  not  a  few  of  this 
class  of  men  among  the  apparent  coadjutom  of  Hamilton. 

The  idea  has  often  been  advanced  that  Jefferson  stands 
alone  among  onr  earlier  and  eminent  statesmen  in  the  assertion 
that  a  monarchical  party  existed.  The  same  &ct  has  been 
tacitly  assumed  bj  writers  too  intelligent  to  risk  the  allegation. 
They  have  done  this  by  taking  up  his  assertions,  pronouncing 
them  false,  attempting  to  show  them  malicions,  treating  them  as 
strange  and  monstrous,  and  not  alluding  to  the  fact  that  multi- 
tudes of  other  eminent  statesmen  have  ddSbmOely  made  the 
same  assertions.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  however,  that  the 
same  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  powerful  faction  of  monarch- 
ists, made  up  of  the  very  men  Jefferson  always  designated  as 
such,  was  a  common  belief,  indeed  the  common  one,  among 
every  dasB  of  persons  in  the  early  Bepnblican  party.  Their  poli- 
tical haranguers,  their  newspapers,  their  pamphlets  constantly 
asserted  this.  The  State  papers  and  the  public  and  private  cor- 
respbndences  of  their  chie&  unhesitatingly  declare  the  same  fact 
It  cannot  be  necessary  to  cite  numerous  examples  of  this.  We 
will  select  a  few,  where  the  prominence  of  the  individuals  will 
not  be  denied ;  and  for  this  purpose  will  confine  ourselves  to 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

The  Mven  first  Presidents,  all  who  were  contemporaneous 
actors  on  the  political  stage  with  the  generation  of  the  Bevoln- 
tion,  have  (without  respect  to  party)  placed  on  record  their  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  monarchical  party  in  our  country  after 
our  separation  from  England. and  after  our  creation  of  repub- 
lican governments  in  the  States  and  over  the  Confederation. 

General  Washington's  opinion  has  been  cited.  He  seems, 
however  (unlike  the  succeeding  six),  to  have  believed  on  the 
declarations  made  to  him,  that  the  monarchical  party  gave  up 
their  designs  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  Constitution. 
Jefferson  quotes  him  as  saying  this  while  President.  If  he 
changed  hie  niind  during  the  short  subsequent  period  of  his  life, 
we  have  no  information  of  the  fact. 

John  Adams  wrote  a  letter  to  Jefterson,  December  16th,  1816, 
in  which,  stating  the  "  chaos  "  of  opinions  in  the  United  States  on 
religion,  politics,  and  all  other  subjects,  he  declared  that  Aristo- 
crats, Monarchists,    the  Despotists  of  all  denominations,"  and 
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« every  enUueuy  of  every  one  of  these  sects"  would  "find  a 
party  here  already  formed  to  give  him  a  cordial  reception." 
This  appears  as  a  casual  expression  in  one  of  its  author's  nsnal 
nunbling  letteiBi  bat  none  the  less,  we  suppose,  does  it  express 
his  real  belief. 

Hr.  Jefferson's  opinions  reqnire  no  citation. 

Mr.  Madison  was  chary  of  nnnecessarily  putting  offensive 
declarations  on  paper.  He  is  well  known  to  have  concniied  in 
Jefferson's  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  that  fact  could  now, 
were  it  necessary,  be  amply  proved  by  the  evidence  of  his  sur- 
viving friends.  If  his  private  poltticid  letters  to  Jefferson  were 
extant,  we  should  undoubtedly  have  abundant  written  evidence 
of  that  fact.  He  drafted  the  Yiiginia  Besolntions  of  1798, 
which  declared  that  the  ''inevitable"  result  of  the  measuree 
against  which  those  resolutions  were  directed  was  to ''  transform 
the  present  Bepublican  system  of  the  United  States  into  an 
absolute  or  at  bisst  a  mixed  monarchy."  He  has  already  been 
quoted  (in  Appendix  9)  as  saying  that  Hamilton  "made 
no  secret "  of  his  monarclucal  views  in  the  Convention  of  1787, 
''or  afterwards." 

The  fifth  President,  Mr.  Monroe,  has  left  a  long  and  delibe- 
rate expression  on  this  topic.  His  conceded  coolness  and  can- 
dor, his  moderation  towards  opponents,  and  his  speaking  on  the 
evidence  of  facta  occurring  within  hie  own  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation, entitle  his  testimony  to  transcription  at  considerable 
length.  He  wrote  General  Jackson,  December  14th,  1816 : 

**  We  Ittve  heretofora  been  Abided  into  two  gvent  perliee.  Tliat  tome  of  the 
leaden  of  the  Federal  petty  entertaiued  principles  unfriendly  to  cor  ^jetem  of 

government,  T  have  been  thoroughly  convinced ;  and  that  they  meant  to  work  a 
change  iu  it  by  taking  advantage  of  favorable  circumstances,  I  am  equally  satisfied. 
It  happened  that  I  was  a  member  of  Congress  under  the  Confederation,  just  before 
the  dienge  made  by  the  adoption  of  the  preaent  Ckmetitotion ;  and  afterwards  of  the 
Senate,  beginning  shortly  after  its  adoption.  In  the  former  I  served  three  yoar«, 
and  in  the  l;itter  rntlicr  a  lonpor  term.  In  these  stations  I  saw  indications  of  the 
kind  suggi'stcd.  It  was  an  epoch  at  which  the  views  of  men  were  most  likely  to 
unfold  themselves,  as,  if  anything  favorable  to  a  higher  toned  government  was  to 
be  obtdned,  that  was  the  time.  The  moremcnt  in  France  tended,  also,  then,  to 
test  the  opinions  and  principles  of  men,  wbieh  was  disclosed  In  a  manner  to  leave 
no  doubt  on  my  mind  of  what  I  have  ftuirpestcd.  No  darinj!^  attempt  was  ever 
made,  because  there  was  no  opportunity  for  it.  I  thought  that  Washington  wai 
opposed  to  their  schemes,  and  not  being  able  to  take  Mm  wHh  them,  that  they 
were  foieed  to  work,  la  regard  to  him,  nnderlianded,  nrfng  Ue  name  end  atendlm 
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with  the  nation,  u  &r  ■•  drenmatuioea  permitted,  to  lerre  their  parpooet.  Tho 
onKMrition,  which  was  carried  on  with  great  firmness,  checked  the  career  of  tUa 

party,  and  kppt  it  within  moderate  llmita.    Many  of  the  circumstances  on  which  mj 

opinion  is  founded,  took  place  in  debate  and  in  society,  and  therefore  find  no  place 

in  any  public  document.    I  am  satisiied,  however,  that  sufficient  proof  exists, 

femded  on  beta  and  opinions  of  disdnguisbed  individQali^  which  became  pnblio  to 

JnstUy  that  which  I  had  Ibnwd 

*'Tlie  ©ontcst  between  the  parties  noror  ceneod  from  its  coniinoncetncnt  to  the 

present  time,  nor  do  I  think  it  can  be  said  now  to  have  ceased.    You  .''nw  the 

height  to  which  the  opposition  was  carried  in  the  lato  war ;  the  embarrahhuieut  it 

gave  the  GoTemnent;  the  dd  it  gave  to  the  enemj.  The  rlctory  at  New  Orleans, 

for  which  we  owe  so  much  to  you,  and  to  the  gallant  freemen  who  fought  under 

you,  and  the  honorable  peace  which  took  place  at  that  time,  have  checked  the 

opposition,  if  they  have  not  overwhelmed  it.    I  may  add  that  the  daring  nic&sure 

of  the  llartford  Convention,  which  unfolded  views  which  had  been  long  before 

entertained,  hot  never  so  fbllj  nn^rstood,  eontribnted,  also,  in  an  eminent  degree, 

to  reduce  the  opposition  to  its  present  state.  ^ 

•  ••••• 

"  My  candid  opinion  is  that  the  dangerous  purposes  I  havu  adverted  to,  were 
neter  adopted,  if  they  were  known,  especially  in  their  foil  extent,  by  any  large 
portion  of  the  Federal  party,  but  were  confined  to  certain  leaders,  and  they  princi* 

pally  to  the  Ea.etwar.1.  The  manly  and  patriotic  conduet  of  a  great  proportion  of 
that  party  in  the  other  States,  I  might  perhaps  say  all  who  bad  an  opportonity  of 
displaying  it,  is  a  convincing  proof  this  fact." 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  bom  and  brought  up  among,  and 
was  long  the  associate  of,  those  Federal  leaders  in  Kew  England 
who  rested  particnlarlj  nnder  the  imputation  of  being  monarch- 
ists. Mr.  Adams  ought  to  have  known  the  New  England  char- 
acter and  modes  of  ^diibiting  opinion  too  well  to  be  deceived. 
In  his  review  of  the  Worln  of  Fisher  Ames  (1809),  he  said : 

"  lie  [.\mes'.s  biographer]  tella  us  that  Mr.  Ames  wa.s  enii)liatically  a  Reptiblican 
—but  that  he  considered  a  republic  and  a  democracy  as  essentially  distinct  and 
opporite.  Probably  this  was  the  state  of  his  opiidons  at  one  period  of  his  life— 
but  in  his  latter  days,  when  the  English  ftscioations  and  the  Kreodi  antipafhies  had 
attained  their  uncontrolled  ascendency  over  his  mind,  he  appears  to  have  had  as 
little  e.'tcem  for  a  republican  government  as  for  the  American  people.  It  is  not  to 
a  democracy,  but  to  a  republic,  tiiut  ho  compares  the  essential  rottenness  of  the 
white  Uroh  sukes,  In  one  of  the  shore  extraela.  In  short,  he  was  too  thoroughly 
Britonizcd  to  preserve  a  relish  for  anything  republican ;  and  in  the  paper  last 
published  before  hi?  ilecea«e,  contained  in  this  volume,  he  savs  in  cxpres«3  term«, 
that  '  the  immortal  spirit  of  the  wood-nymph  liberty,  dwells  only  in  the  Britiah 
oak.' 

•  •  *  •  •  • 

"There  is  indeed  one  point  of  view  in  which  the  publication  of  the.'ic  [Mr.  Ames's] 
letters  will  be  serviceable  to  the  pubUc.  They  have  discovered  beyond  all  contra- 
diction and  denial,  the  real  fundamental  principlas  of  that  pohtical  sect  which  baa 
obtained  the  control  of  onr  State  admini^vation,  and  which  for  the  last  two  jean 
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hai  been  driving  witb  nicb  fbriona  led  to  ft  dittolntton  of  the  Uoion — comUned 

with  an  alliance,  ofTcnsire  and  defensive,  vrith  Great  Britain. 

"  The  last  half  of  tins  volume  might  be  dcnominait  d.  ilu>  }  ulitical  Lible  of  the 
Junto.'  W  there  be  a  reflecting  man  in  any  of  our  sister  States,  not  infected  with 
the  Mftb  of  tbia  poUtical  leprosy,  who  has  any  doubt  what  the  junto  principlet 
nally  are,  let  him  tttentiTely  read  that  part  of  this  Tolnme  which  has  never  before 
been  published.  Here  be  will  find  those  principles  which  tber  have  heretofore 
circulated  in  whispers  among  themselves,  and  dented  when  charged  with  thera  in 
public;  which  iu  their  secret  conclaves  they  profess  as  articles  of  faith,  and 
wbieh  in  thdr  poblic  naniftstoefl  they  repel  with  indignaticm  as  slanderous 
•speirions.  *  •  •  * 

*'  The  floods  of  sarcasm  and  inTcctirc  which  have  gushed  upon  hioj  [Jefferson], 

for  his  repeated  references  to  the  umpirage  of  reason,  are  universally  known;  and 

this  sagacious  mirth  might  be  indulged  as  harmless,  were  it  not  inseparably  con> 

aeeted  with  a  poUtieal  system.** 

«»•**• 

'*  ITad  thc.«e  heen  nierelv  the  errors  of  Mr.  Ames,  I  would  have  lamented  in 

silence  the  indiiicretion  of  bis  friends,  in  exposing  them  to  the  world,  and  suffered 

them  to  perbh  by  the  natural  decays  of  their  own  absnrdity.  Bat  they  are  not  the 

wanderings  of  Mr.  Amee*8  imaginaUon.  They  are  the  princifdea  of  a  faction  wliieh 

has  sncceeded  in  obtaining  the  management  of  this  commonwealth,  and  which 

aspired  to  the  government  of  the  Union.    Defeated  in  this  last  object  of  their 

ambition,  and  sensible  that  the  engines  by  which  they  have  attained  the  mastery 

of  the  State  are  not  soflleiently  oonprslmiBTo,  nor  enough  within  their  control  to 

widd  the  maehinery  of  the  nation,  thdr  next  resort  was  to  dismember  what  they 

could  not  sWav,  and  to  form  a  new  confederacy,  to  be  under  the  glorious  shelter 

of  British  protection.    To  prepare  the  public  mind  for  chango<  «o  abhorrent  to  the 

temper  and  character  of  our  people,  the  doctrines  with  which  this  volume  teems 

were  to  1m  ndiered  into  public  view  wheDever  a  prospect  for  their  ikvorable  recep* 

tion  might  appear.**  •  •  ♦  • 

Equally  pointed  asseverations,  by  President  A(iaini=,  of  a 
monarchical  party  as  much  in  design  as  in  theorji  might  be  ex- 
tended over  paires. 

The  seventh  President,  General  Jackson,  wrote  Mr.  Monroe, 
January  6th,  1S17,  in  answer  to  that  letter  of  the  latter  which 
we  have  already  quoted : 

**I  hftve  read  with  mudi  aatiB&etion  that  pari  of  yonr  letter  on  the  rise, 
progress,  and  poUey  of  the  Federalista.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  joat  exporition.  1 

am  free  to  declare,  had  I  commanded  the  military  department  where  the  Hartford 
Convention  met,  if  it  had  been  the  last  act  of  my  life,  I  should  have  punished  the 
three  principal  leaders  of  the  party.  I  am  certain  an  independent  court-martial 
wonld  havo  cmidemned  them  under  the  2d  section  of  the  act  estabUshing  mice 
and  regulations  for  the  gOTcmment  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  Theoe 
Itind  of  men,  although  called  Federalists,  arc  really  monarchists  and  traitors 
to  the  constitnted  government  But  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  are  men  called 

>  Ifr.  Adams  thin  dmrteteredlJM  Ultra  FMenlleadeiv  of  MMsachnaettB. 
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Fadenlists  tlwl  are  booest,  ^rtnons,  and  reaUj  attached  to  our  gOTemment^  and, 
although  thcT  differ  in  many  respects  and  opinions  with  the  Republicanfl^  still  they 
will  risk  ererythiog  in  its  defence." 

It  IB  not  claimed  that  this  array  of  ooiociding  teatimoDj  and 
belief  (which  might  be  swelled  to  Tolnmes),  impain  tsay  one's 
light  to  question  the  soundness  of  Jefferson's  opinions.  Men 
haTe  the  legal  right,  we  suppose,  to  disbelieye  eyerything,  even 
to  the  admissions  of  accused  men!  But  it  may  at  least  be 
hoped  that  henceforth  the  impression  will  not  be  conveyed, 
either  by  direct  false  statements,  or  by  omissions  as  false  in  tiieir 
object,  that  Jefferson  exhibited  eccentricity  of  views,  temper, 
or  conduct,  in  any  particular,  in  regard  to  this  subject. 


VOL.  I.— 
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1790—1781. 

Coiutruction  of  the  Prcaideot's  Cabioet — Colonel  Hamilton— General  Knox— Edmniid 
lUndolph— Cabinet  politieaUy  "  Imlanoed  How  fiv  otherwise  balanced— Its  Mode 
of  doing  Busine<;s — Wafjliington's  Motives  In  halanrin;?  between  Partie>» — Plan  worked 
smoothly  for  a  Time — The  Funding  Bill — Madison's  Course — Consequences  of  the  Fund* 
inf  Bin— The  Asmmptioii— How  forced  tiiroiigh— The  Pnbiie  Lose  hy  M-^eihrBoo'e 
Letters  to  Francf —Views  on  the  French  Constitution — Reports  and  CaMnet  Opinions — 
Ulneas— BUI  to  protect  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  Soldiers— SwindliAg— Free  Com- 
iMve«  »  Natural  Bight— thiwteiied  Boptiire  between  England  and  Bpa!ii-^elftnoBi*t 
Instmotiona  to  our  Spanish  Minuter— To  our  French  Minister— Conduct  of  SpaiB 
towards  the  United  State? — Instructions  to  our  English  Diplomatic  Agent — Jefferson's 
Report  to  Congress — ^Cnifurmity  of  the  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures — Accompanies 
PMaidentto  Bhodelsland— Cabinet  Qneitions  in  regard  to  Lord  Dorchester— Jefftraon's 
Answer — Hamilton'.-*— President  concurred  with  JcfTerKon— Jefferson  visits  Home — Nine 
Letters  to  his  Daughters — Energetic  Advice  to  President  on  English  Affairs — His  Advice 
adopted — Import  and  Excise  Bill— Symptoms  of  Pnblio  Dissatisfaction — ^Hatisoa'a 
Course  un  l  Mi  iivi  s— rutted  States  Bank  Bill  passed— Cabinet  Opinion ~  r<n  it -Preil* 
dent's  Motives  for  signing  it — Came  near  vetoing  it — Jefferson's  Letter  to  Mason — Ills  A«> 
eonnt  offhe  DiTision  of  Partiee— His  Opfaiiooa  of  Hamilton  and  Adams— Sooreen  of  Diflb* 
rence  between  Jefferson  and  Hamilton— Manners — Interference  In  Congressional  AllUn 
— Hamilton's  pressent  Succchs — His  different  Classes  of  Adherents — The  Banic  Mania — 
Adalation— Ames  to  Hamilton— Hamilton  the  DiBpenscr— His  Freedom  from  Venalitj— 
Jeftrwm  declares  him  •  Honarehlst— That  he  favored  a  Government  '*  bottomed  OB 
Corrnption  " — What  waa  meant  by  the  f^a'^t  Charge — Corruption"*  of  British  Constitn* 
tkm"— Character  of  Hamilton's  Mind- His  Liack  of  Originality— Copied  hia  entire  Sys- 
tem from  England- Not  a  Wise  Man  in  Practice— All  his  Stmctores  have  perished — 
Prfi'.iteil  liix  own  Ends  by  Overaction — CouM  have  preserved  a  M(nlorutely  ConpoHdat- 
ed  Government— Was  a  Theorist  and  a  Projector — Was  an  able  Executive  Man — ^The 
Qoallties  which  con^ired  to  produce  this— He  waa  earnest  and  honest  in  Us  Primdpka 
—Comparative  Freqnenoy  of  snehmen  as  Jeflbnon  and  Hamilton. 

"Whkn  Mr.  Jellersoii  took  his  place  iu  President  "Wasliing- 
toirs  (Cabinet,  in  March  1790,  as  Secretary  of  State,  he  found  the 
following  colleagues  already  acting  in  the  other  departments: — 
Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  General  Henry  Knox,  of  MassaelmsettsJ.  Secretaiy 
of  War ;  Edmund  liandolph,  of  Virginia,  Attorney-General.* 

»  These,  we  hardly  need  to  sot,  were  all  the  Exccntive  departments  then  cvMttttdt  OX* 
eapt  the  Postmaster-General's,  and  he  was  not  then  inclodea  in  the  Cabinet. 
5M 
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President  Washington  had  taken  the  oath  of  oflSce  and  entered 
npon  his  duties  April  3Uth,  17S9.  In  selecting  liis  Cahinet,  he 
evidently  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  balance  between  par- 
ties, or  rather  between  the  holders  of  those  conflicting  political 
theories  which  had  disclosed  themselves  before  and  in  the  fede- 
ral Convention,  and  which  were  ultituatelj  to  form  the  grounds 
of  party  divisions. 

Colonel  Hamilton  was  a  West  Indian,  having  been  born  in 
the  island  of  Kevis,  in  1757,  of  parents  on  the  father's  side 
Scotcli,  and  on  the  mother's  French,  in  descent.  The  indigence 
of  his  family  threw  him  at  an  early  age  upon  the  bounty  of 
maternal  rehilives.  His  family  biographer  (from  whom  we  shall 
draw  all  tiiese  early  details)  mentions  that  he  attended  a  school 
kept  by  a  Jewess ;  that  his  education  before  leaving  the  West 
Indies  ]>robably  embraced  little  more  than  tlio  rudiments  of  the 
English  and  French  languages  ;  but  that  he  early  became  a  lover 
of  books,  and  devoted  much  time  to  miscellaneous  reading.  In 
1760,  he  was  placed  in  the  counting-house  of  a  Santa  Cruz  mer- 
chant. He  betrayed  equal  precocity  in  talents  and  ambition. 
lJurin<j:  his  twelfth  vear  he  wrote  a  vouthful  friend  "  that  he 
conttMiiiud  the  grovelling  condition  of  a  clerk,  or  the  like" — • 
that  he  '*  would  willingly  risk  his  life,  though  not  his  charac- 
ter, to  exalt  his  station" — that  youth  excluded  him  from  any 
hopes  of  immediate  preferment,  nor  did  he  desire  it,  but  he 
meant  to  prepare  the  way  for  futurity."  "He  should  conclude 
by  saying  he  wished  there  was  a  war  I"* 

An  article  he  wrote  in  a  newspaper  attracted  notice.  The 
governor  and  some  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  island  deter- 
mined that  he  should  be  sent  to  I^ew  York  to  complete  his  edu- 
cati<»n.  He  reached  that  city  in  177i\  i>rovided  with  "ample 
funds  "  by  "  Ids  relations."  He  joined  a  celebrated  grammar 
scht'ol  at  Flizabethtown,  where  he  remained  for  a  short  period' 
studying  intensely,  and  then  entered  King's  (now  Columbia) 
College,  in  New  York,  being  "  received  as  a  private  student, 
and  not  attached  to  any  particular  class."  He,  to  use  his  own 
words,  entertained  in  })olitics,  "  strong  prejudices  on  the  minis- 
terial side,  until  he  became  convinced  by  the  superior  force  of 

*  HtlBiUon'»  Life,  by  hh  >on,  vnl.  j.  p.  r>. 

*  We  infer  from  the  sUteuxeuta  in  hia  biography,  less  than  a  year,  though  all  the  par* 
tkulari;  nt  hiH  ciurlj  Ufe  an  lo  nguaj  gtrai,  ttti  n  it  dUBndt  to  wttle  upon  tnytaliv 
with  certaijjtjr. 
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the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  colonial  claims."  *  This  abandon- 
ment of  loyalisra  seems  to  have  occurred  during,  or  hv  reason 
of,  a  visit  to  Boston  towards  the  close  of  1773,  or  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1774,  and  in  \m  seventeenth  year;  and  he  soon  signal- 
ized it,  by  making  an  eloquent  address  at  a  popular  meeting 
held  to  denounce  the  Boston  Tort  Bill.  He  then  became  a  fre- 
quent newspaper  writer  on  the  Whig  side,  and,  soon  after,  an 
able  and  efficient  pamphleteer,  in  which  capacity  he  attracted 
much  notice.  In  1775,  be  joined  a  volunteer  corps  of  militia, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  arms.  On  the  l-lth  of 
March,  1776,  he  was  made  captain  of  a  jirovineial  conij^my  of 
artillery,  ami  took  an  honorable  part  in  the  military  affairs  of 
the  day,  until  March,  1777,  when  be  was  appoiiited  an  aid-de- 
camp, l>y  (general  Washington,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel.  His  published  correspondence  commences  immediately 
after  this  period,  and  is  marked  with  the  same  characteristics  of 
mind  which  distin«ruisbed  it  through  life.' 

He  was  now  an  advocate  of  the  broadest  representative 
democracy,  believing  that  **  from  the  records  of  history  it  would 
be  found  that  the  lluctuations  of  governments  in  which  the 
popular  i>rinciple  had  borne  a  considerable  sway,  had  proceeded 
from  its  being  conijiounded  with  other  principles,  from  its  being 
made  to  operate  in  an  improper  channel."* 

He  remained  in  the  military  family  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  serving  with  credit,  until  17S1,  when  a  "  breacli  "  occurred 
between  them,  under  circumstances  which  are  detailed  in  a 
letter  written  by  Hamilton  to  General  Schuyler,  February  ISfh, 
1781 ;  and  Hatnilton  rejecting  the  overture,  made  by  the  Gene- 
ral, to  an  accommodation,  declined  longer  to  retain  his  position/ 

*  Life  of  ITamiltiin,  vol.  Lp.  2j. 

•  Namely,  aljiliiy,  claaraew,  and  unbounded  self  esteem.    Uis  fir-*t  letters  ar« 

addressed  to  Govcrncar  HorriB,  Robert  LivingKton.  and  Allison  (collectively),  and 

Mem  to  hftTe  been  in  anairer  to  an  invitation  ^om  those  eentlemen  to  correspond  witii 
tbe  New  York  CoBveatloa  tlurongh  them.  The  w«y  in  which  he  aignifles  to  them  that 
his  sentiments  are  noTer  to  be  con<«idered  as  an  echo  of  those  of  the  General,"  in  hie 
first  letter,  anri  in  which,  in  his  second,  he  '*  must  bejr  leave  to  repeat  what  he  had  before 
ohaerved,  that  wh-  iii'vor  ho  puve  oi)iiiinn!»,  they  were  ni' rely  hi-*  own.  iirn!  wonld  pro- 
bably, so  fur  from  bfinp  a  tnuiscript  of  those  of  the  (lenenil,  dilTt  r  widoly  from  thf-m  in 
many  respert-*."  nro  iumitiiriff  iiluHtrations  of  sK-lf  complaccncy  in  a  yonnp  pentlcman  of 
twenty !  Thore  was  a  manifest  propriety,  certainly,  iu  caulionin^  his  correspondent* 
that  General  Washington  was  not  to  oe  held  in  anywise  responsible  for  the  views  of  Ui 
Aid ;  but  the  repetiuon  of  tliese  enntioBS,  and  the  phraseology  of  them,  fbrniah  chaiae* 
tertetio  hints. 

•  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  .I*?!-?. 

*  For  this  ictti-r.  see  Hamilton  s  Life.  vol.  i.  ]>.  333  ;  or  his  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  211. 

Til  Ki'  who  wimlil  .>itii(ly  (■  (rctuliv  tlio  rliaracter  niid  t«'inpfr  of  Hamilton  (and  iadge 
bow  far  the  lapse  of  yeara  aflected  his  estimate  of  himself),  should  turn  to  tliia  letter 
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He  siibse<]^ucntiy,  after  considerable  dilHculty,'  received  tlie  rank 
of  colonel  in  the  line,  and  led,  by  his  own  reqncst,  and  with 
great  intrepidity,  a  corps  that  carried  an  outwork  of  the  enemy 
at  Yorktown.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  of  17S1,  he  retired 
from  the  army  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  Albany, 
where  Ixls  I'ather-in-law,  General  Phili})  Sclniyler  (whose  daugh- 
ter he  had  married  in  1780),  reuiLied.  ilia  political  eenliments, 
some  time  before  leaving  the  army,  had  undergone  a  second 
change,  and  acquired  that  bias  they  retained  through  life ;  and 
their  new  tone  was  probably  fostered  by  his  connection  with 
General  Schuyler's  family,  lie  was  admitted,  after  a  few  months* 
study,  to  the  bar,  where  he  rapidly  distinguished  himself.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  17S2,  held  some  other  othces,  was  one 
of  the  two  delegates  from  Xew  York  in  the  Annapolis  Conven- 
tion in  1780,  and  was  one  of  the  three  delegates  of  that  State  in 
the  Convention  of  1787,  which  framed  the  Constitution.  Ilis 
course  and  his  views  in  the  latter  body  have  been  suilicieuily 
described. 

General  Knox,  the  Secretary  of  AVar,  requires  less  prelimi 
nary  space  on  the  canvas.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1750.  He 
was  a  zealous  Whiix  from  the  becfinnin<;  uf  those  ditlicullies  with 
England  wliich  more  immediately  preceded  the  Revolution.  He 
commaiukd  an  independent  artillery  company  in  his  native  city, 
and  rendered  himself  so  conspicuous  that  when  the  artilleiy 
corps  of  the  army  was  increjised  to  three  regiments  in  1776,  ho 
was  promoted  to  the  command  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-Gene- 
ral. He  wa3  distinguished  by  bravery  and  good  conduct  on 
nnmerous  occasions,  and  after  the  capture  of  YorktowU)  iu  17S1, 

entire,  and  to  Iiifi  two  aacceeding  OOM  to  General  Washington,  dated  Apnl  27. 1791, 
and  Mar  2d,  17k1  (sec  hla  Life,  toI.  i.  pp.  341,  343).  We  will  quote  a  couple  of  para 
gnphs  from  the  Icttor  to  Schuvlcr: 

'*  I  always  disliked  ihe  oflit  e  of  an  aid-de-camp,  an  havinfr  In  it  a  kind  of  personal 
dependence.  1  refused  to  sorve  iu  this  capacity  with  two  Major-Generals,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  war.  liifer-ted.  however,  with  the' enthusiasm  of  Uie  times,  an  idea  of  the 
General'ti  character  overcame  my  scruple:^,  and  induced  nie  to  aeapt  Aw  mvifaton 
[itftUcised  in  original]  to  enter  into  hia  family.  *  •  *  It  has  been  often  with 
gre$t  dlfllealty  lliaTe  prevafled  upon  myself  not  to  renoonee  ft ;  bnt  while  flrom  motirea 
of  i)Ti1)!ic  utility,  1  was  doinp  violence  to  my  feelinffs,  I  was  always  determined  if  there 
should  ever  happen  a  breach  between  Uf«,  in  vor  to  consent  to  an  accommodation.  I  wa^ 
persuaded,  that  whin  once  tliat  nice  harrier,  which  marked  the  boundaries  of  what  we 
owed  to  each  other,  should  be  thrown  down,  it  might  be  propped  again,  but  could 
never  be  restored. 

The  General  is  a  very  honest  man*  Us  eompetiton  liave  slender  abilities,  and  less 
iategrity.  Hia  popularity  has  often  been  eHential  to  tiM  safety  of  America,  and  is  still 
of  great  importance  to  it.  These  consideration?  have  influenced  my  past  condoet  rcsppct 
ing  him,  and  wilt  influence  it  in  future  :  I  think  it  necessary  he  should  be  wpported  1" 

The  writer  ofthi.-*  letter  wan  twentv-four  vears  old! 

•  See  his  letter  to  Wotihington,  March  1,  l7b2. 
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was  made  a  Major-General.  Not  ranking  perhaps  so  liigli  as 
Greene  and  one  or  two  otlier  fj^enerals  of  the  Revolution,  who 
were  usnally  intrnsted  with  the  more  important  separate  com- 
mands, he  wa<,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  of 
those  aide  oliicei'S  to  whom  General  Washington  confided  the 
execution  of  In's  plans.  The  latter  had  great  confidence  in 
Knox,  and  his  personal  attachment  for  him  was  thought  to  be 
hardly  equalled  by  that  entertained  for  any  other  officer  under 
him.  Knox  was,  if  we  have  obtained  a  correct  imln'e^^Rion  of  his 
character,  a  fine,  frank,  amiable,  soldierly  man,  and  if  without 
much  education  or  profundity  of  mind,  prompt  and  efieetive  in 
execution,  and  endowed,  wlien  he  thought  for  himself,  with 
good  sense  and  liberality  of  sentiment. 

"While  Hamilton  was  a  pigmy  in  stature,  Knox  was  a  giant ; 
and  an  intelligent  old  Revolutionary  soldier  who  had  more  than 
once  seen  the  latter  in  battle,  informed  ns  that  his  carriage  was 
magnificent  as  he  bore  down  impetuously  on  a  foe ;  his  voice 
ringing  sonorously  even  above  the  roar  of  battle,  and  his  vehe- 
mently uttered  commands  interlarded  with  expletives  which  indi- 
cated anything  but  a  Puritan  ancestry  I  He  succeeded  Lincoln 
in  the  War  Department  in  17S5.  In  politics,  he  was  thought 
by  many  of  his  contemporaries  (and  Jefferson  amongst  them)  to 
be  one  of  the  foremost  of  that  anti-republican  reactionary  party 
which  had  become  eagerly  and  almost  openly  advocates  of 
monarchv  in  1785-G.  Knox,  certainlv,  struck  the  verv  kev  note 
of  this  party  when  he  advised  General  Washington  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  Convention  of  1787  and  reserve  himself  for  some 
"solemn  occasion.*'*  But  in  the  same  letter  he  proposed  a  plan 
for  the  general  government  winch,  though  indicating  the 
extreme  of  consolidation  views,  and  a  wish  to  maintain  consoli- 
dation by  a  standing  army,  went  as  far  to  preserve  elective  forms 
as  did  the  system  afterwards  adopted.  We  doubt  wlietlier  he 
was  a  fixed  thinker,  or  obstinately  wedded  to  his  theoretical 
beliefs.  On  the  contrary,  we  apprehend  his  opinions  were 
much  influenced  by  die  public  tone  and  by  the  tone  of  tiiose 
about  him  whom  he  most  trusted. 

The  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Randolph,  was  a  second  cousin 
of  Jefferson,  and  was  probably  some  years  younger  than  the 
latter,  as  he  succeeded  to  his  law  business.'   Like  his  father  and 

>  Sea  p.  566.      >  We  do  not  remember  to  hxft  seen  Bendolph's  preciee  age  etatod 
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graiidt'ather  before  him,'  he  was  a  man  of  elegant  parts,  appear- 
ance, and  education.  lie  had  been  a  member  of  "Wash inert on's 
military  family  in  the  Ke volution,  Attorney-General  and  tlion 
Governor  of  Virginia.  lie  had  been  a  member  of  the  federal 
Convention  ;  liad  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  it ;  had  introduced 
what  was  called  the  Virginia  plan  ;  had  opposed  and  declined 
to  sign  the  instrument  as  linally  adopted;  and  luul  ended,  how- 
ever, by  cordially  pressinir  its  acceptance  on  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention. In  politics  he  belonged  to  the  popular  school,  lie 
seems  to  have  been  a  marked  favorite  with  his  various  constitu- 
encies, never,  we  believe,  having  been  beaten  in  an  election, 
liis  mind  was  of  a  tine  analytical  order,  fertile  in  its  views,  and 
not  without  an  infusion  of  what  may  be  properly  styled  genius, 
lie  was  one  of  the  best  and  showiest  lawyers  of  his  day — a  thing 
impossible  without  a  good  share  of  genius.  But  liis  love  of 
analysis  was  tc-o  apt  to  run  into  mere  retinements,  and  liis  very 
fertility  weakened  the  vigor  of  his  own  impressions,  and  scat- 
tered his  strength  in  a  multitnde  of  slight  blows  on  his  adver- 
sary, instead  of  concentrating  them  into  one  overwhelming  one. 
Nor  was  this  the  worst  result.  The  consummate  hair-splitter 
saw  and  considered  so  many  objections,  that  he  not  unfrequently 
ended  in  converting  himself  from  the  position  from  which  he 
started ;  or  if  it  did  not  reach  to  this,  he  left  the  question  so 
nicely  balanced,  that  some  little  expediency,  some  tine-spun 
quirk  ultimately  induced  him  to  vote  against  the  tenor  of  his 
own  argument— as  Jefferson  afterwards  signiticantly  expressed 
it,  "giving  the  oyster  to  his  adversaries,  and  saving  only  the 
ehell  for  his  friends.'* 

The  President's  Cabinet  stood  thus  not  unequally  balanced 
between  the  friends  of  popular  and  strong  government.  Jeffer- 
son and  Hamilton  represented  the  extremes,  and  though  ditfer- 
ing  greatly  in  manners,  and  in  their  ways  of  maintaining  or 
attempting  to  propagate  their  opinions,  were,  w'hen  it  came  to 
the  substance,  equally  inflexible.  Knox  and  Randolph  both 
probably  occupied  an  inner  circle  of  opinions — both  were  more 
likely  to  be  controlled  by  circumstances  and  the  views  of  others. 
Jefferson  was  the  senior  in  the  Cabinet,  possessed,  indisputably, 

»  His  father  was  John  Randolph,  Attorney- General  of  Virginia  under  the  Crown  (and 
who  went  to  England  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war),  and  his  grandfather,  Sir  John, 
Attorney-Qeoartf,  Sprnkari  ete.  Vtijkn,  tte  flnt  mideiii  of  OoognM,  wae  hit 
tmcle. 
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fill-  greater  personal  jittuinnicnts  and  public  experience  than  any 
other  member,'  was  tlie  must  conspieuous  man  in  the  public 
eye,*  and  lastly,  laid  the  most  important  official  position.  Tliis 
last  fact  has  l»ecn  questioned,  and  perliaps  with  some  plausi- 
bility. In  pecuniiiry  circles,  the  financial  bureau  is  always  con- 
eidered  the  main  spring  of  a  government,  and  politicians  are 
disposed  to  give  it  the  same  rank,  because  it  is  commonly  made 
the  principal  centre  of  patronage.  But  important  w  it  really  is 
— abfiolntely  essential  as  its  good  management  is  to  national 
sncoesa  (and  of  what  other  department  is  not  this  remark  equally 
tme?) — ^it  wonld  be  absurd,  in  our  judgment,  to  assume  that, 
acting  within  its  legitimate  limits,  it  can  exercise  any  such  gene- 
rally moulding  influence  on  the  character  and  policy  of  a  gov- 
ernment, and  particularly  a  new  government,  as  the  department 
of  domestic  and  foreign  affiurs.  A  government  may  be  com- 
pletely sound  and  prosperous  in  its  monetary  affairs,  aod  yet  the 
worst  government  on  earth.  One  wisely  and  successfully  con- 
ducted in  its  foreign  and  domestic  bureaux  cannot  be  a  very 
bad  one. 

Hamilton  had  a  personal  advantage  in  the  Oabinet,  over  all 
his  colleagues.  He  had  been  much  previously  about  Washing- 
ton. .He  had  acted  for  him ;  in  small  matters,  and  daring  pres- 
sures of  business,  had  both  thought  and  acted  for  him  as  a 
trnsted  secretary '  is  always  required,  on  occasion,  to  think  and 
act  for  his  principal.  Leaning  on  an  inferior  in  such  cases 
becomes,  to  some  extent,  habitual.  It  is  easier  to  go  to  him  for 
information  and  advice ;  and  he  can  present  his  opinion  with 
greater  fi^edom,  and  press  it  with  more  importunity. 

■  Colonel  Hamilton  was  a  man  of  remarkable  attainments,  considering  his  oppor> 
tunities.  hia  active  and  varied  coarse  of  life,  and  hia  present  age.  Randolph  waa  older, 
and  liM  eidoyad  far  better  early  advantages.  Het  perluna,  ted  lacked  tlie  SnteBai^ 
of  Rtndltotra  appllettioii,  bat  his  general  and  ptrtioimirlj  ma  beDea-lettres  cnltare,  waa 

untloulitcdly  f.ir  '•upLTior  at  this  period.  Jeflerfon  had  received  cqiial  early  advantage? 
with  Kanddiph,  and  better  recent  ones— possessed  all  of  Hamilton's  inteiu>it>'  of  appli- 
cation—and be  was  tbe  senlof  of  both.  He  wm  fovrteeii  jrena  older  Uiu  CoRwel 
Hamilton. 

On  oomi>aring  their  preriona  experience  in  public  life  and  as  statesmen,  it  will  be 
readfljr  aeen  that  Jellleraon'a  qoite  or  more  than  equalled  Bandolph'a  and  Hamflton's,  both 
pat  tMether. 

•  The  diffbreoce.  it  will  readHv  be  coneeded,  afterwards  became  leas  in  this  porticnlar. 
for  a  time.  Hamilton  was  already  a  rcry  consnicuons  man  in  point  of  abilitiesi.  Bat  he 
had  nearly  nhv.iy-i  \>cvn  a  iiiiri<irity  man,  and  tiicrcf'irt'  liail,  a-i  yi't.  a^ cnmpli-hoil  little. 
Hl"  never  liail  ruuUy  i-oiitn>ll>'d  ulluirs  for  a  day  in  lii-*  own  State— had  appeared  always 
an  a  minority  re])rr-jeMtativt>  of  his  State  in  the  Federal  councils,  and  there,  too.  he  had 
fallen  into  the  minority  on  those  great  test  questions  which  were  to  decide  the  cardinal 
principles  and  «ipirit  of  the  governmeut.  Up  to  this  point,  then,  Ui  aeliieTtlMllO  Id 
•ivil  life  had  been  iitevaUy  nothing,  when  compared  with  JeJIbraon'a. 

"  He  liad  Mted  ae  WaaUngtos's  HiUtary  Secretary. 
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We  shall  not  stop  here  to  ask  wliat  was  tlie  degree  of  per- 
sonal affection  which  existed  between  Wiishington  and  Hamil- 
ton. There  were  very  different  theories  on  that  suhject  among 
those  who  knew  both  the  parties  well,  and  we  may  hereafter 
allude  to  them.  Bnt  it  is  at  least  certain  that  AVaahington 
entertained  great  confidence  in  the  intellectual  capacity  and 
fidelity  of  his  former  Aid;  and  he  deeply  felt  the  convenience 
of  having  near  him  a  puljonlinate  po  tireless  in  the  investigation 
of  subjects,  so  clear  in  his  own  chiss  of  views,  so  ready  with  his 
pen,  and  the  master  of  so  vigorous  and  polisheil  a  style.  Hamil- 
ton had  entered  his  family  at  a  very  early  age,  and  the  stately 
Conuu;mder-in-Chief  had  become  accustomed  to  his  toibles,  while 
he  probably  regarded  them  as  rather  the  manil'esrations  of  boy- 
hood than  anything  more  iinportant ;  and  having  Ijecouje  thus 
used  to  them,  they  never  al'terwank  struck  him  as  they  would 
have  done  coming  first  from  a  middle-aged  person.  Hamilton's 
vehemence  and  pertinacity  were  accordingly  tolerated ;  nay, 
they  gave  him  a  sort  of  advantage,  for  when  a  superior  or  an 
associate  has  made  up  his  mind  to  overlook  such  qualities,  he 
will  generally,  if  lie  possesses  self-respect,  go  as  far  as  he  can  to 
avoid  provoking  their  display. 

Between  the  Secretary  of  "War  and  Attorney-General,  the 
preponderance  of  official  importance  and  infioence  was,  we 
Bhonld  say,  a  good  on  tiie  side  of  the  fonner.  Knox  did 
not  possess  half  the  abOitj  or  knowledge  of  Bandolph  on  gene- 
ral topics,  bat  he  was  a  staancher  follower.  His  vote  conld  at 
least  be  counted  npon. 

We  perhaps  should  say  here,  at  the  ontset,  that  while  the 
theory  of  the  goveniment  would  seem  to  imply  an  entire  separa- 
tion between  the  governmental  departments,  and  their  entire 
independence  of  each  other,  connecting  only  through  the  execu- 
tive head,  such  was  not  the  practice  under  the  first  President 
He  had  been  used  to  the  Executive  Council  of  Virginia,  and  to 
councils  of  war.  He  was  a  modeat  man,  and  loved  advice; 
and,  more  than  all,  he  was  intent  on  an  amalgamation  as  well  as 
a  balance  of  parties  in  hia  Oabinet  He  desired  the  Cabinet 
action,  or  rather  its  fruits  (his  own  executive  action)  to  be  what 
in  mechanics  is  termed  the  ''resultant,"  of  these  opposing 
forces.  To  effect  this,  conference  and  compromise  were  necessary 
between  the  Cabinet  representatives  of  the  different  principles 
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Accordingly,  the  Cabijiet  was  generally  converted  into  an 
executive  council,  and  j-oinetiines  substantially  into  a  directory 
or  plural  executive,  I'  .r  the  President  allowed  questi<nis  to  be 
decided  by  the  majority  of  voices,  and  C(»unted  his  own  vote 
but  one,  or  merely  reserved  a  casting  vote.  This  practice  has 
been  (with  less  reason  we  think)  much  Ibllowed  since.  It 
accordingly  has  hapj)ened  that  the  real  Executive,  legally 
responsible  to  the  nation  for  his  conduct,  has  been  voted  down, 
actually  controlled  in  his  action,  by  his  own  appointees,  respon- 
sible to  nob(jdy  hut  himself.  And  it  has  much  oftener  hap- 
pened that  the  head  of  one  department,  selected  with  particular 
reference  to  his  qualifications  for  it,  has  been  voted  duwn  by 
colleagues  selected  with  no  reference  to  such  qualiticatiuns. 
Even  the  moral  resi)onsibility — the  responsibility  which  each 
might  feel  in  reputation — is  lost  just  so  far  as  this  mixing  up  of 
departnunt  duties  renders  them  undistinguiishable.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  a  course  is  calculated  to  secure  more  delibera- 
tion and  caution,  and  to  guard  against  the  results  of  marked 
weakuess  or  eccentricity  in  action.  It  may  fairly  ]'erha})S  be 
coTisidered  a  moot-point  whether  the  theory  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  tlie  practice  which  has  measurably  grown  up  uuder  it, 
is  productive  of  most  good,  and  least  suliject  to  abuse. 

President  Washington  was  probably  influenced  by  several 
considerations  in  selecting  a  Caltinet  in  whicli  the  previous  par- 
ties were  balanced.  It  Wiis,  in  the  first  place,  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  to  those  parties  of  amnesty  for  the  past,  and  neutral- 
ity, i*o  tar  as  persons  were  concerned,  for  the  future.  It  was 
also  equivalent  to  inviting  both  parties  to  come  in  and  support 
the  administration,  on  the  implied  understanding  that  a  mode- 
rate and  middle  course  would  be  pursued. 

This  programme  com])orted  not  only  with  the  President's 
habitual  line  of  policy,  but,  in  truth,  it  undoubtedly  better 
represented  his  individual  views.  He  was  constitutionally,  and 
by  the  habits  of  his  whole  life,  averse  to  extreme  positions  or 
courses — ^believing  fully  in  the  wisdom  of  that  maxim  which  is 
often  scouted  at  by  radicals,  but  which,  properly  interpreted,  it 
must  be  confessed,  oftenest  solves  well  the  difficult  problems  of 
practical  life — "  in  medio  tutissimus  ibisJ*^  *  He  wtm  smcerelj 
in  favor  of  a  republican  government,  not  only  in  form  bnt  in 

>  In  the  middle  path  yon  will  go  moti  Mfelr 
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substance;  but  the  tenor  of  InV  ]>ast  public  life  bad  reiulered 
his  affections  and  sympathies  decidedly  national,  lie  kit  that 
ho  was  tlie  father  of  his  whole  country.  Tlie  firmness  which 
had  Ro  siirnally  sustained  him  in  eyery  dark  and  desperate  crisis 
of  the  war,  shook  when  insurrection  unfurled  its  standards  over 
the  very  battlc-tields  of  the  Reyolution.  Ilis  great  heart  then 
eunk  in  uncontrollable  anguish,  and  he  asked  himself  whether 
he  would  not  have  chosen  to  fill  a  premature  grave  like  Greene, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  "  such  an  exit  to  the  scenes  which 
it  was  more  than  probable  many  of  his  compatriots  might  live 
to  bemoan."  *  It  was  in  a  great  measure  through  his  influence, 
that  several  of  the  Eastern  States  had  sent  representatives  to 
the  federal  Convention.  The  result  of  that  body's  deliberations 
had  met  his  fullest  hopes. 

It  appears,  from  his  letters,  and  particularly  from  those  to 
Hamilton,'  tliat  before  hearing  the  full  discussions  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  before  witnessing  its  linal  action,  he  would  have 
preferred  a  government  rather  more  consolidated  in  form.  lie 
had  obviously  become  deeply  dis«z:usted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
State  governments.  JJut  ho  considered  the  Constitution,  as  com- 
pleted by  the  Convention,  a  fair  and  just  compromise  between 
opposing  views.  lie  accepted  it  not  as  a  make-shift,  which  by 
latitudinarian  constructions  or  tlie  sword  of  civil  war  was  to  be 
converted  into  something  else,  but  as  a  finality  good  in  itself 
and  fairly  agreed  upon ;  and  he  was  unquestionably  resolved  to 
carry  it  oat  in  its  real  meaning.  He  judged  lie  would  best 
attain  this,  and  be  more  likely  to  induce  parties  to  rally  round 
the  Constitution  and  round  his  administmtton,  by  giving  those 
parties  an  equal  voice  in  his  Oabinet-^and  where  tiiey  disagreed, 
holding  the  balance  finnly  and  impartially  between  them. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  first  President 
entered  his  office  firmly  resolved  to  be  a  no-party  President. 

The  heterogeneous  materials  thus  brought  together  coalesced 
for  a  period.  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  met  each  other,  it  wonld 
appear,  with  no  nnfiftvorable  prepoasessionB.  They  were  both, 
personally,  attractive  men— genial  in  temper  and  manner-— frank 
and  indisposed  to  nnderhandedness  among  associates.  Jefferson 

*  Omm  died  from  a  aan-stroke,  Jane  19,  1786,  aged  46.  ThcBc  words  of  WoiUiig 
ton  oeenr  to  one  of  Ua  letters,  the  daite  of  whioh  ia  not  nov  nnitmbend. 

•  <|.T.iaLifo«fnuiiiltoiu 
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came  back  from  France  unfamiliar  with  some  «»f  the  domestic 
questions,  and  particularly  tliosc  of  finance,  which  had  sprung 
up  during  his  absence.  The  selection  of  the  President  justified 
the  impression  that  Hamilton  was  profoundly  familiar  with  the 
public  finances.  Tlicy  fell  within  his  official  department,  ^nd 
no  man  was  more  habitually  modest  than  Jefferson,  under  such 
circumstances,  in  forming  and  thrusting  forward  his  own  opi- 
nions. For  a  tiinc,  therefore,  he  seemed  disposed  to  take  Hamil- 
t<m'8  TiewB  npon  trnBt-^and  his  donbtB  were  obIj  expressed  with 
caution  and  relnctance.  Here  are  his  after  opinions  of  the  state 
of  afifurs,  on  his  arrival  in  New  York : 

"  TTaTnilton's  financial  system  had  then  passed.  It  had  two  objects:  lat,  as  a 
puzzle,  to  exclude  popular  understanding  and  inquiry  ;  'Jd,  us  ii  machine  for  the 
corruptiou  of  the  Legislature :  for  he  avowed  the  opiuiou,  that  man  could  be 
goveroed  bj  one  of  two  notiret  onl j,  force  or  intereel :  force,  he  obeerred^  iu  this 
country,  was  out  of  the  question,  and  the  interests,  therefore,  of  the  mcmben 
must  be  laid  hold  of,  to  keep  the  Lo;,'i.-lature  in  unison  with  the  Executive.  Ami 
with  grief  aud  fihaoie  it  nmst  be  acknowledged  that  hin  machine  was  not  wiihoui 
effect;  that  even  in  this,  the  birth  of  our  gOTemment,  some  inembera  were  fouud 
■Ofdid  enough  to  bend  their  duty  to  thdr  interests,  and  to  look  after  personal 
rather  than  public  good. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  during  the  war,  the  greatest  difTiculty  wc  oncounterod, 
was  the  want  of  money  or  means  to  pay  our  soldiers  who  fought,  or  our  fanners, 
mannfactBrers,  and  merehantSi  who  Airaished  the  necessary  supplies  of  food  and 
clothing  for  them.  After  the  expedient  of  paper  money  had  exhausted  Itself,  eer* 
tificatcs  of  debt  were  given  to  the  individual  creditors,  with  assurance  of  payment, 
so  soon  as  the  United  States  !«hould  be  able.  Hut  the  distresses  of  these  people 
often  obliged  thciu  to  part  with  these  for  the  half,  the  lifih,  and  even  a  tenth  of 
their  valae;  and  specidators  bad  made  a  trade  of  oosening  them  from  the  holders, 
by  the  most  fraudulent  practices,  and  persuasions  that  they  would  nerer  be  paid. 
In  the  bill  for  funding  and  paying  these,  Hamilton  made  no  difference  between  the 
original  hoMi-rs  and  the  fraudulent  purchx^er.^  of  thi.s  paper.  (Ircat  and  just  repug- 
nance aroiie  at  putting  the^e  two  elates  of  creditors  ou  the  same  footing,  aud  great 
exertfons  were  used  to  pay  the  former  the  full  value,  and  to  the  latter  the  price 
only  which  they  had  paid,  with  interest.'  But  this  would  have  prevented  the 
game  whirh  was  tn  ].p  jilavcd,  and  for  vliioh  the  niiiuis  of  greedy  nu  nihT-i  were 
already  tutored  and  jireparud.  When  the  trial  of  strength,  on  the^e  i-evcral  L-tlurts, 
had  indicated  the  form  iu  which  the  bill  would  finally  pass,  this  being  known  within 
doors  sooner  than  without,  and  especially,  than  to  those  who  were  in  ^stant  porta 
of  the  Union,  the  ^.  ^  scramble  began.  Couriers  and  relay  horses  by  land,  and 
swift-sailing  pilot  boats  by  sea.  were  flying  in  all  liiit  ctions.  Active  i>ariners  and 
agents  were  as.soeiated  and  eniploy.  d  in  every  State,  town,  and  country  neighbor- 
hood, and  thi^i  pu{>er  was  bouglii  up  at  five  shillings,  and  OTtn  aa  low  as  two 
•hillings  in  the  pound,  before  the  holder  knew  that  Congress  had  already  provided 

'  Tiua  wad  one  of  the  amendments  proposed,  but  it  was  not  the  one  which  reeslfJ 
moat  Botorietj  from  being  moved  and  advocated  by  Mr.  Madison. 
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for  its  rrdi^mption  at  par.  Immon«o  p\m>i  wero  thus  filched  from  the  poor  a»<] 
ignoraDt,  and  fortunes  accuuiulaled  by  thos«  who  had  themselves  been  poor  enough 
before.  Men  thus  enriched  by  the  dexterity  of  e  teader,  woidd  follow  of  eoune 
the  chief  who  was  leading  them  to  fortune,  and  become  the  lealoos  instmmente  of 
all  hif  enterpriiet." 

Mr.  INfadi-ion  had  made  an  effort  to  mitigate  tlic  injustice  of 
this  as  between  tlie  first  holders  and  the  speciihitinii;  pur- 
chasers of  the  public  certificates  of  del)t,  by  movinij^  an  amend- 
ment wliich  wonld  have  produced  a  compromise  between  the 
interests  of  the  parties.  It  provided  that  the  pre-cnt  holder 
should  receive  the  highest  cash  value  that  tlie  cortiticates  had 
borne,  and  tliat  the  residue  (up  to  their  par  value)  should  be 
paid  to  the  original  holder.  He  claimed  tliat  inasmuch  as  the 
public  creditors  had  suffered  solely  by  the  default  ot'  tlie  Govern- 
ment, the  Government  was  bound  to  exercise  the  higliest  prero- 
gative of  sovereignty  to  make  reparation  to  them ;  and  he  cited 
cases  to  show  that  both  the  English  and  French  governments 
had  sanctioned  departures  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  commer- 
cial law,  to  protect  individual  rights  imperilled  b^'  the  action 
of  the  Government,  and  that  no  resulting  injury  to  public  credit 
had  ensued.  He  claimed,  what  was  undoubtedly  true,  that  the 
United  States  had  already  acted  on  an  analogous  principle  in 
repudiating  and  attempting  to  make  compensation  otherwise,  to 
the  original  holders  of  its  paper  currency.  Tie  thought  his  pro- 
j)0sition  a  very  liberal  one  to  the  ]>resent  holders  of  certificates, 
because  thev  had  generallv  ]iurcha.>ed  them  for  from  a  fifth 
down  to  a  tenth  of  their  nominal  value,  and  the  certificates  had 
suddenly  risen  to  half  that  nominal  value  on  the  publication  of 
Hamlltoirs  report  to  Congress  on  the  subject.  His  proposition 
would  enable  holders  still  to  realize  several  hundred  per  ceDtum 
on  the  money  they  had  invested. 

Mr.  Madison's  ])ro])ojition  was  sustained,  on  the  lloor,  by 
several  members.  Gerry  proposed  that  full  payment  be  made 
to  present  holders,  and  then  that  compensation  be  also  made  to 
a  class  of  the  original  ones.  This  proi>osition  did  not  meet  much 
favor.  Tlie  G<»vernnient  was  too  poor  to  be  so  magnanimous. 
Madison's  proposition  would  delcat  what  it  has  been  seen  JellV-r- 
son  considered  the  main  oVgect  of  the  T)il],  and  the  future  lead- 
ers of  the  Ultra-Federalists  exerted  themselves  warmly  against 
it.    Fisher  Ames  poured  out  his  customary  amount  of  invective 
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and  pathos  on  the  subject  of  national  credit.  Sedgwick  admit- 
ted that  Govcniment  might  even  regulate  contracts,  where  the 
stability  of  the  social  structure  required  it,'  but  he  did  not  con- 
sider tliis  such  a  case.  Smith  of  South  Carolina — popularly 
accused  of  sharing  largely  in  the  specidations  produced  by  the 
bill — took  the  same  side.  But  thirteen  members  rose  for  Mr. 
Madison's  amendment.'  Tlie  policy  of  the  Treasury  Department 
wa8  now  completely  in  the  a.-cendant. 

The  Funding  Law  jjroduced  striking  etfectij.  The  political 
ones  have  been  given.  Tlie  social  if  not  moral  ones  were  not 
less  important.  A  class  of  already  rich  men  M  ere  suddenly  made 
enormously  rich,  that  is,  in  comparison  with  American  l\»rtune9 
generally.  The  keen,  alert,  hungry  class  of  adventurers  who 
had  ridden  "  relay  hoi-ses  "  and  crowded  canvas  on  the  "pilot 
boats,'-  to  buy  up  certiticates  of  battered  soldiers,  or  their  needy 
orpliaiis,  suddenly  shot  up  into  wealth  and  splendor.  In  every 
]>art  of  the  country,  there  were  men  whose  family  estates  had 
been  ruthlessly  devastated  by  the  foe — or  who  had  voluntarily 
stripped  them  to  meet  the  imploring  calls  of  Government  in  the 
dark  straits  of  the  Kevolution — or  who  had  grievously  burdened 
them  to  support  the  soldiers  which  those  estates  had  sent  forth, 
the  master  of  the  household  and  his  sons,  to  serve  in  the  army. 
A  nominal  reparation  had  been  made  for  supplies  actually  fur- 
nished, and  for  personal  services.  It  came,  however,  in  the  form 
of  pledges  which  could  not  be  immediately  redeemed,  and  every 
succeeding  day  lowered  the  value  of  those  evidences  of  debt. 
Meanwhile  the  estate  cruuibled  and  its  occupants  sunk  lower 
and  lower  from  their  former  scale  of  opulence  and  social  import- 
ance, ^len  who  had  entered  the  Kevolution  iu  easy  circum- 
stances and  the  prominent  persons  of  their  respective  localities— 
who  had  fought  the  battles  of  their  country — who  had  borue 
commissions — who  held  honorable  dischai'ges  signed  by  the 
name  of  Washington — who  were  scarred,  and  maimed,  and  in 
some  instances  wholly  broken  in  constitution  by  tlie  exposures 
of  the  war — were  now,  in  innumerable  instances,  reduced  to  tho 
nece5>ity  of  toiling  with  their  own  bands  for  their  dailj  bread, 
or  to  subsist  on  the  charity  of  relatives  only  leas  needy  thau 

1  Perhaps  this  adtniasion  WM  nftde  la  tin  tetete  OA  »  pnTloos  aimndiiieat»  and  if 

it  ia  none  the  lei's  perman  tn  the  mattflf. 
*  Against  thirty-aix  negativeii. 
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themaelyes  * — ^while  had  the  Goyemmenty  with  its  present  uice 
sense  of  oommercial  honor/  fulfilled  its  obligations  to  them,  they 
would  have  been  in  affluence,  and  they  and  their  children  would 
not  haye  been  sunk  into  indigence,  and  obscurity,  and  sup. 
planted  in  public  and  social  consequence  by  adyenturers,  who 
had  risen  literally  on  their  ruins. 

This  new  class  of  moneyed  men  could  not  often  boast  of 
patriotic  seryices  to  their  country.*  They  had  been  generally 
trained  on  other  theatres  than  the  camp,  die  march  and  the  bat- 
tle-field, to  their  present  ferret-eyed  sagacity  in  politico-com- 
tnerdal  speculation.  They  had  been  educating  during  the  Revo- 
lution, in  those  places  where  the  little  money  that  was  to  be 
made  was  made  by  commercUl  men,  from  the  rank  of  honorable 
merchanta  down  to  small  sutlers,  and  traders  with  the  enemy, 
rather  than  in  those  places  where  both  money  and  blood  were 
qpent  for  the  oountiy.  Now  ostentations  upstarts,  they  rolled 
in  their  caniages ;  took  the  lead  in  politics ;  declaimed  about 
national  obligations"  and  ''national  honor;"  talked  of  the 
country's  acquiring  a  character and  spoke  with  huge  disap- 
probation of  the  dangerous  and  agrarian  doctrines  tolerated  by 
the  State  goyemments,  by  the  "  common  people,"  and  at  lengdi 
adyanced  eyen  on  the  floors  of  Congress  by  Madison. 

Bad  as  were  the  indiyidual  results  we  have  named,  they 
were  not  the  worst.  The  example  debauched  the  public  mind. 
The  young,  the  ardent,  and  the  enterprising,  seeing  fortunes 
made  by  the  turn  of  a  yote,  for  the  lucky  ''  knowing  ones who 

*  Wo  have  never  wen  (be  miwrAble  spectacle  of  a  loldier  of  the  Bevolntlon  abioliitely 
beegliig  his  food  from  door  to  door— but  we  have  peraooaUj  known  scores  and  Korea 
of  Inem,  who  were  compelled  to  work  hard  in  their  old  age  for  subsistence,  or  to  depend 
on  the  charity  of  relative:^,  eked  mil  by  tlu-  pcnaion.s  long  aftvr  the  perioil  of  wKu  u  we 
write,  confiTrcd  upon  thcra  by  the  Govonimi-nt — and  not  a  few  of  them  would  have  been 
men  of  subtitance  with  their  hnneat  claiius  airain^t  the  (loM-rnmeut  paid. 

The  bountv  lands,  pension!!,  etc.,  wore  an  honorable  cfifurt  towards  late  reparation. 
But  the  lands  \yiny;  in  deei)  wildernesses,  were  immediately  available  to  bat  feir,aad  Ihej 
had  no  market  value.  Their  titlea  were  often  transferred,  in  the  expressivo  ptmolnr 
phnae,  for  a  aong."  The  annual  pendon  was  an  excellent  devfee  to  keep  broken  down 
old  men  from  starvation— but  to  nay  that  in  thin  conntry  whi  re  money  went  so  far,  pDon 
after  the  Revolution,  that  these  pen.sions  were  a  full  o'luivalLiit  for  pay.  iii  the  com- 
mercial seiiM'  i»t  the  wiird,  tnr  wti.il  the  recijiicnts  had  lost  by  the  depreciation  ofliuvern- 
ment  paper  money  and  certiticates,  would  be  a  monstrouii  perversion  of  the  facts.  The 
speculatora  received  the  ready  pay  and  became  the  men  of  property— the  battered 
soldier  sank  into  hopeless  indigence,  thoogh  his  coantry  did  finally  interfere  to  save  bim 
from  starrathMi* 

*  We  by  no  means  sav  that  the  Government  forfeited  its  commercial  honor  by  omit- 
ting to  pay  its  debts,  when  dae,  or  by  repudiatinft  the  Continental  monev.  Bat  If  so 
tenacionn  to  pay  the  certificates  to  the  holders  in  1790,  to  save  commcrci.u  honor,  why 
on  the  same  principle  idiould  not  the  Continental  money  have  been  redeemed  to  save  tm 
commercial  honor  of  tlw  coonlryr  T«t  Um  Finding  BUI  Hwlf*  wo  believe,  recogniwd 
iti  repudiation  1 

*  Wtt  araioriy  to  itjttorn  won  aooMftrIkii|gonwpti«nii  to  tUs  remark. 
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were  the  hanojers-on  of  Government,  were  not  only  in  haste  to 
abandon  tlieir  legitimate  avocations  to  join  tliat  corps,  but  a 
wild  spirit  of  speculation  widened  and  spread  thronghoiit  the 
land,  embracing  almost  every  branch  of  iinancial  t'perations, 
and  fcr^pecially  stock  jobbing  and  banking.  Government  was 
necessarily  connected  witli  b»>th.  It  must  give  legal  authority 
to  these  schemes.  Consequently  round  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  even,  before  lo.:g,  round  some  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments, a  vast  army  of  speculators  was  congregated  striving  to 
obtain  wealth  by  "jobs" — either  plundering  the  government, 
or  selling  it  their  fealty  for  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to 
plunder  others  '*  according  to  law."  These  men  passed  their 
lives  in  the  lobby  of  Congress,  corrupting  legislation  at  the 
fountain-head,  by  dexterously  appealing  to  the  party  fears  and 
hopes  of  politicians,  and  to  the  palms  of  the  directly  venal. 
Many  a  Congressman  at  that  day  was  popularly  and  directly 
accused  of  being  a  silent  partner  in  speculations,  wliich  his  vote 
helped  to  originate  ;  and  many  a  Congressman  lived  and  died 
under  such  imputations,  founded  ou  strongly  corroborating  cir- 
cumstances, without  making  any  explanations  wliich  tended  to 
relieve  his  reputation. 

!Mr.  JeflVrsnn's  expressions,  already  quoted,  in  regard  to  the 
Funding  Bill,  were  fruits  of  after-knowledge.  By  his  own  show- 
ing (and  by  his  alone),  he  was  himself  made  to  "  hold  the  candle" 
to  one  ul'  Hamilton's  projects  !  lie  thus  proceeds  in  his  Memoir 
from  the  point  where  we  dropped  the  preceding  quotation  : 

"  Thia  game  [the  Funding  Bill]  was  over,  and  another  was  on  the  carpet  at  the 
moment  of  my  arrival ;  and  to  this  I  waa  most  ignoranlly  and  innocently  made  to 
hold  the  candie.  This  fiscal  manoeuvre  is  well  known  bj  the  Qamc  of  the  Assump* 
ti<m.  Indq^dentlj  of  the  dcbti  of  Congress,  the  States  had  during  the  war  oon- 
tracted  wpaxate  and  hcary  dehta;  end  Manaehinetts  partiealaiiv,  in  aa  abwrd 
attempt,  absurdly  conducted,  on  the  British  post  of  Penobscot :  and  the  more  debt 
Hamilton  could  rake  up,  the  more  plunder  for  his  mercenaries.  This  money, 
whether  ni.><:ly  or  foolishly  8pent,  was  pretended  to  have  bceu  spent  for  general 
purposes,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  paid  from  the  general  pone.  Bat  it  waa  ob- 
jected, that  nobody  knew  what  thene  debts  were,  what  their  amoant,  or  what  their 
proofs.  No  matter ;  we  will  gueasthem  to  be  twenty  millions.  But  of  these  twenty 
uiillioiiy,  we  do  not  know  how  much  should  be  rcimbur-««?<i  to  one  State,  or  how  much 
to  another.  No  matter ;  wc  will  guess.  And  so  another  scramble  was  set  on  foot 
among  the  seTeral  States,  and  some  got  much,  some  little,  some  nothiug  Bat  the 
main  object  was  obtained— the  phoknz  of  the  Treasary  was  reinforeed  by  additiOBal 
reeniits.  This  measure  produced  the  most  bitter  and  angry  contest  ever  known  in 
Congress  before  or  since  the  Union  of  the  States.   1  arrived  in  the  midst  of  it. 
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Bat  a  stranger  to  the  ground,  a  stranger  to  the  uctors  oq  it,  so  long  absent  as  to 
haT«  lost  all  famiUarity  witli  the  subject,  and  as  jet  unaware  of  itfi  object,  I  took  no 
concern  in  it.  The  great  and  trying  question,  liowcvcr,  was  lost  in  tlio  House  of 
Repreaentativi  ^.  So  Iii<;Ii  wore  the  ffMids  excited  by  thirf  suhject,  tliat  on  hi  rojection 
budiacss  was  ^u>iiiii.i«  (l.  '.'oiigress  met  and  adjourned  from  day  to  day  without 
doiog  anything,  the  parties  being  too  much  out  of  temper  to  do  business  together. 
Tbe  eastern  members  particnUurly,  wlio,  trith  Smith  from  South  Carolina,  were  the 
principal  gamblers  in  these  scenes,  threatened  a  .«cccs-«ion  and  dissolution.  Ilamilton 
was  in  de.<i>air.  As  I  was  going  to  the  President's  one  day,  I  met  him  in  the  street. 
He  walivcd  nie  baclcwards  and  forwards  before  the  President's  door  for  half  an  hour. 
He  painted  pathetically  the  temper  into  which  the  Legislature  had  been  wrought ; 
the  disgust  of  those  who  were  called  the  creditor  States;  the  danger  of  the  seees- 
rioo  of  thoir  members,  and  the  separation  of  the  States.  He  observed  that  the 
members  of  tlie  administration  onpht  to  act  in  concert ;  thni  thDiigh  this  ques- 
tion was  not  of  luy  department,  yet  a  common  duty  should  make  it  a  common 
otHMsera;  that  the  Pit«riident  was  the  centre  on  whidi  all  adnUnistratiTe  que* 
tions  ultimately  rested,  and  that  all  of  us  should  rally  around  him,  and  support, 
with  joint  efforts,  measures  approved  by  hira;  and  that  the  question  having  been 
lost  by  a  small  majority  only,  it  was  probable  that  an  appeal  from  nic  to  the  judg- 
ment and  discreiiou  of  some  of  my  friends,  might  cflcct  a  change  in  the  vote,  and 
the  machine  of  government,  nowsuspeaded,  might  be  again  set  into  motion.  I  told 
him  that  I  was  really  a  stranger  to  the  whole  subject ;  that  not  having  yet  informed 
myself  of  the  system  of  finance  adopted,  I  knew  not  how  far  this  was  a  necessary 
sequence  ;  that  undoubtedly,  if  its  rejection  endangered  a  dissolution  of  our  Union 
at  this  incipient  stage,  I  should  deem  that  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  consequences, 
to  avert  which  all  partial  and  temporary  erils  should  be  yielded.  I  proposed  to  htm, 
bowerer,  to  dine  with  me  the  next  day,  and  I  would  invite  another  friend  or  two, 
bring  thnn  into  conference  together,  and  I  thought  it  impossible  that  reasonable 
men,  consulting  together  coolly,  could  fail,  by  some  mutual  sacrifices  of  opinion, 
to  form  a  compromise  which  was  to  save  the  Union.  The  discussion  took  place. 
I  eoold  take  no  part  in  it  but  an  exhortatory  one,  because  I  was  a  stranger  to  the 
cfreniutances  which  should  govern  it.  But  it  was  finally  agreed,  that  whatever 
importance  had  boon  attached  to  (lie  r*  jcction  of  this  profiO<itio:i,  the  prcserv;'.- 
tion  of  the  Union  and  of  concord  among  tiie  States  was  more  important,  and  that 
therefore  it  would  be  better  that  the  vote  of  r^ection  should  be  rescinded,  to  ctl'ect 
which,  some  members  should  change  their  votes.  But  it  was  observed  that  thb 
pill  would  be  {x-culiitrly  Idtter  to  the  Southern  States,  and  that  some  concomitant 
measure  Fhould  l^e  adopted,  to  sweeten  it  a  little  to  thorn.  There  had  before  been 
propositions  to  tlx  the  seat  of  government  either  at  Philudclphin  or  at  Georgetown 
on  the  Potomac ;  aud  it  was  thought  that  by  giving  it  to  Philadelphia  for  ten  years, 
and  to  Georgetown  permanently  afterwards,  this  might,  as  an  anodyne,  calm  in 
some  degree  the  ferment  which  might  be  excited  by  the  other  measure  alone.  So 
two  of  the  Potomac  members  (White  and  Loe,  but  White  with  a  revulsion  of 
stomach  almost  convulsive),  agreed  to  change  their  votes,  and  Hamilton  undertook 
to  carry  the  other  point  Jn  doing  this,  the  Inflnence  he  had  estabUdied  over  the 
Eastern  members,  with  the  agency  of  Bobert  Morris  with  those  of  the  middle  States, 
effected  his  side  of  the  engagement ;  and  so  the  Assumption  was  passed,  and 
twenty  millions  of  stock  divided  among  favored  States,  and  thrown  in  as  a  pabulum 
to  the  stock-jobbing  herd.  This  added  to  the  umnber  of  votaries  to  the  Treasury, 
VOL.  1. — ii9 
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and  made  iU  chief  the  master  of  erery  vote  in  the  legUIature,  which  might  gire  to 
the  GoTemment  the  direetion  suited  to  liia  politioil  .Tiewi. 

"  I  know  well,  and  8o  must  be  understood,  that  notliin^  like  a  majority  In  Con* 
gross  ha<l  yuM'mI  to  xhi^  corruption.  Far  from  it.  But  a  divitJion,  not  Terr 
nnequal,  had  already  taken  place  in  the  honest  part  of  that  body,  between  the 
pMticf  styled  BepnbBom  and  FedcrsL  The  ktter,  bdng  monsfidibti  in  principle, 
adhered  to  Hamilton,  of  eonne,  as  their  leader  In  that  piindple,  and  this  mereenary 
phalanx  added  to  them,  insnred  him  always  a  majority  In  both  Houses ;  so  that  the 
whole  action  of  the  Legialatore  was  now  under  the  direetion  of  the  Treasury." ' 

The  wlir.lc  amount  of  State  debt  and  interest  included  in 
"  the  At^sumption,''  ultimately  }>roved  about  two  antl  a  half 
millions  of  dollar.s  more  tlian  above  named  \>\  Air.  Jetferson. 
Mr.  (Tullatin,  a  tew  jears  afterwards,  it  is  believed  perfectly 
truthfully,  said : 

"  Bad  the  United  States  waited  to  assume  the  SUte  debt  till  the  aoeounts  had 

btcn  finally  settled,  instoad  of  assuming  at  random  before  a  final  settlement  had 
taken  place,  the  very  panic  ro?nlt  which  now  exist.t<  niipht  have  been  efToctod  ;  and 
the  amounts  of  the  Uuiou  with  the  iudiridual  States  might  have  been  placed  in  the 
samo  lelatiTe  sltoalitm  in  wUA  th^  now  stand,  by  assuming  etevmi  nillioiis 


•  We  have  been  fortunate  in  recovering  the  followin;;  (■anteini)i)raui'oiiH  letter  of  Mr. 
Jeflhnon,  which  puts  him  in  a  more  favorable  attitude  in  regard  to  the  Assumption 
BW,  than  he  puis  nbnielf  In  the  above  rapid  and  general  statement  of  Aets  made  tilr^ 
one  years  afterwards : 

"Ksw  Teas,       «,  ITNl 

"DsabSir: 

"  The  business  of  Cong^ress  has  proceeded  very  slowly  lately.  Two  ItttereeSiOf 

quci'tionH  have  su  chafed  the  inomber^.  that  tljey  can  boarcffv  go  on  with  one  another. 
One  of  thc'^i'  is  happily  getting  ov.t.  The  Scnati-  lias  iKi.-»-eii  tnt.'  bill  for  transferring  the 
temporary  rct-'i'lfm  e  of  Contrn  -i^  to  Philmlelphia  for  10  yearr».  utitl  the  permanent  one  to 
Georgetown  thenceforward.  The  other  qucntion  relative  to  the  a.si»umptiou  of  the  State 
debta  iti  tstill  undecided.  In  the  form  in  which  it  ha^  been  proposed,  it  can  never  be 
admitted,  but  neither  ean  the  proposition  be  totally  rejected  without  preventiag  the 
fkmding  the  pnbUe  debt  altogether.  wMeh  would  be  tantamount  to  a  dissolntiott  or  the 
Governinent.  I  am  in  hopes  it  will  be  put  into  a  just  form,  by  a-*snming  to  the  creditors 
of  each  Stale  in  proportion  to  the  census  of  each  State,  so  that  the  State  will  be  exone- 
rat«>(l  toward**  it-*  creditors  jii^t  oa  much  as  it  will  have  to  contribvitc  to  the  aR^umption. 
and  consequently  no  injustice  done.  Tlie  only  objection,  then,  would  be  that  the  htatcs 
could  more  conveniently  levy  taxc<t  themselves  to  pay  their  debt-*.  I  am  clearly  of  this 
opinion,  but  I  see  the  nece<(sity  of  xacriflciog  our  opinions  sometimes  to  the  opmions  of 
others  for  the  n^e  of  harmonv.  There  is  some  prospect  of  a  war  between  Spain  and 
£ngland.  Should  tiiis  take  place,  France  will  certainly  be  involved  in  it,  and  it  will  be 
as  general  a  war  as  has  ever  been  seen  in  Europe  ;  consequently  it  will  be  long  patching 
up  a  pr-a  .  wliii  h  may  a  lju-t  -u  many  intoresL"*.  In  the  meantime,  I  hope  peace  and 
profit  will  he  imr  lot.  I  think  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  gootl  i)ri(  e  for  our  produce, 
and  particularly  our  wJieat,  for  years  to  come,  Tlie  revolution  in  France  po^-s  on  with 
a  slow  but  steadv  Ktep.  Their  SVost  India  islands  arc  all  in  combustion.  There  is  no 
government  in  them,  consequentlv  their  trade  is  entirely  open  t<i  us.  I  nhall  come  to 
Virginia  in  September,  most jirobablj  early  in  the  month,  though  I  had  rather  make  it  a 
Itttle  later,  if  the  time  to  be  ITxed  by  the  President  for  remoral  to  PhOadelnhla  will  admit 
it;  for  I  take  for  granted  the  bill  will  pa^s  the  Hou«c  vf  nci)re»entatives  when  it  has  been 
tMd  once  or  twice,  and  wiil  b<-  linallv  decided  on  the  dav  alter  to<morrow.  Present  me 
most  sAetlonatelj  to  Mrs.  Epi»-^  au  't  the  family.    I  am.'  my  dear  Sir, 

"1  our  afl'ectionate  friend  and  aenraat, 
Ibr.  Kppes,  Eppington,  "  TB.  Jl 

♦^Chesterfield,  Va." 
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till 


instead  of  twenty-two.  Tho  addidonal  and  ttnnteeimrj  debt  eraated  by  that  fktal 
neararo  amonnta,  therefore,  to  $10,888,628  68.** 

The  Assuniplioii  had  been  voted  down,  April  lOtli,  1790,  by 
a  diviiiiun  ut"  tliirty-one  to  twenty-nine.  Mr.  Gerry  renewed  the 
proposal  with  a  ])rovirif>  tliat  the  amount  to  be  assumed  from 
eacli  State,  i)e  lirst  settled.  This  was  rejected  without  a  count. 
Tin's  measure,  on  which  the  "  Eastern  members  particularly," 
and  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  "  threatened  a  secession  and  disso- 
Intion,"  had  not,  we  tliink,  been  called  for  by  a  Lep-islative 
resolution,  and  scarcely  by  a  petition,  from  anj  of  the  creditor 
States ! 

Mr.  Jefferson's  published  correspondence  for  some  period 
after  his  arrival  in  New  York — apart  from  ofHcial  letters  now  of 
little  interest — consists  mainlv  of  leave-takinii-s  of  his  friends  in 
France.  All  these  indicate  his  strong  attachment  to  that  coun- 
try, his  disappointment  in  not  returning  to  it,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  keen  interest  in  the  progress  of  its  lievolution. 
lie  had  not  given  uj)  his  sympathy  in  the  ])opular  cause  there 
because  the  Patriots  had  not  followed  his  ]>rudent  advice,  nor 
had  he  ceased  to  hope  for  their  success.  VitJences  and  excesses 
liad  taken  place,  but  he  regarded  tliese  as  not  to  be  de}'recated 
if  they  were  necessary  2)reludes  to  national  freedom.  He  wrote 
General  Lafayette  (April  2d)  that  '*  wo  are  not  to  e.xpect  to  be 
translated  from  despotism  to  liberty  in  a  feather  bed."  lie  still 
believed  that  conservative  checks  would  be  required  to  give 
stability  to  the  French  Constitution.  He  wrote  the  Duke  de  la 
Ilochefoucauld,  April  3d : 

"  I  fiml  my  countrymen  as  anxious  for  your  Bneeen  aa  they  onght  to  be  ;  and 
thinking  with  tlio  Nationiil  AsseiiiMy  in  all  points  except  that  of  ti  ninplc  hotijic  of 
legislation.  They  think  their  own  experience  has  so  decidedly  proved  the  necessity 
of  two  houses  to  prevent  the  tyranny  of  one,  that  they  fear  that  this  single  error 
will  ahipwreek  your  new  Gonstitation.  I  am  mjadf  permaded  that  theory  and 
practice  are  not  at  variance  in  this  instance,  ai|d  that  you  will  find  it  necessary 
hereafter  to  ndd  another  liranch.  But  I  presume  you  provide  a  ricillty  (. !'  amend- 
ing your  Constitution,  and  perhaps  the  necessity  may  be  altogether  removed  by  a 
eouneU  of  xeviiion  wdl  oonirtknted." 

On  the  15di  of  April,  the  Secretary  of  State  reported  to  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  on  a  copper  coinage,  adverse  to  the 
proposition  to  supply  it  from  abroad.  On  the  24th,  he  delivered 
a  written  Cabinet  opinion  against  the  right  of  the  Senate  **to 
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negative  tlie  grade  of  persuns  appointed  bv  the  Executive  to  fill 
foreign  nilsi>ions/'  On  the  3d  of  May,  he  delivered  a  Ciibinet 
opinion  against  "  the  validity  of  a  grant  made  by  tlie  State  of 
Georgia  to  certain  companies  of  individuals  of  a  tract  of  country 
whereof  the  Indian  right  had  never  been  extinguished,  witli 
jjower  to  such  indivitlualn  to  extinguish  the  Indian  right."  He 
therein  assumed  the  position  that  the  General  Goverumeut  pos- 
sessed the  eole  riglit  of  acquiring  tlie  Indian  titles. 

During  most  of  the  niuuth  of  May,  Mr.  JeHerson  was  too  ill 
to  attend  to  much  business,  from  the  eflect  of  a  malady  some- 
what  peculiar  to  him — a  hcadaclie,  occurring  only  at  considera- 
ble intervals,  but  wlien  it  did  occur,  lasting  for  a  number  of 
days,  and  witli  such  violence  that  it  i>roduced  nearly  as  much 
prostration  as  a  severe  fit  of  sickness.  Over  exertion  and  the 
want  of  rest  rendered  the  present  attack  a  very  protracted  one, 
and  its  debilitating  eil'ects  did  nut  entirely  disappear  before 
July. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  he  deliyered  a  written  Cabinet  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  President's  approving  of  resolutions  of  Congress 
(May  2l8t)  "directing  that  in  all  cases  where  payment  ha<l  not 
been  already  made,  tlie  debts  due  to  the  soldiers  of  Virginia  and 
Korth  Carolina  should  be  paid  to  the  original  claimants  or  their 
attorneys,  and  not  to  their  assignees."  He  distinctly  asserted  in 
this  opinion/  that  the  accounts  of  these  soldiers  having  been 
examined  by  an  officer  of  the  Goveroxnent,  and  a  list  of  tlie 
balances  due  them  made  out,  that  list  became  known  to  cer- 
tain persons  before  the  soldiers  themselves  had  infonnation  of 
it."  Hiis  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  "  relay-hoise "  and 
pilot-boat"  scramble  on  a  smaller  scale,  bat  under  circnm- 
stances  of  even  more  contemptible  and  cold-blooded  tnrpitnde.* 
Jefferson  did  not  take  the  ground  (as  was  done  on  the  Fnnding 
BUI)  that  the  case  was  sufficiently  important,  though  caused 
clearly  by  the  fault  of  the  Government  (or  some  of  its  officers) 
to  demand  retrospective  legislation.   He  said : 

I  And  if  Hm  MBertionwM  denied  by  any  of  his  CAQeiguee,  we  an  not  informed  of 

the  fact. 

'  Those  acts  did  not  amonnt  to  to(  hnioal  Bwinrllii.?— •  oMaininc  pood-  on  fal.-e  pre- 
tences." Bat  if  it  was  not,  momllv.  unmititrattMl  !<\viu(lling— and  quite  as  moch  irortbv 
of  a  State-prison  as  the  technical  o6ence,  we  couR-^d  wp  do  not  pee  the  trne  beartngs 
the  case.  It  ironld  aeem  rather  fsroioal  to  make  "forestaUing"  ''regrating/'  etc., 
penal,  and  yet  anoir  ^s  kind  of  ofltenee  against  Itan/K  and  morality  to  pass  for  aentie* 
manly !  Th(<  pillorr  and  whippins?  po&t,  if  not  braadlQgt  wonld,  Itt  ODT  JodgaMnt,  Kb  wen 
ro'ivfd,  for  this  class  of  "gcnUemcn !"' 
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**  I  agree  in  ui  alnoet  vntiaited  eondemutkm  of  fetroipective  hwi.  The  ftw 
insUaees  of  wrong  which  they  redrew  ere  so  orerwdghed  hj  the  iiweeiirity  thej 

draw  over  all  property  and  oven  over  life  itself,  and  by  the  fttrodoos  violation! 
of  botii  to  whicb  tlicy  lead,  tliat  it  is  bettor  to  live  under  the  evil  than  the  remedy. 

**Tbe  only  question  I  »hall  make  is,  whether  these  resolutions  annul  acts  which 
were  vaUd  when  they  were  done  f 

He  then  contended  that  at  least  in  Virginia,  where  the  com- 
mon law  on  the  subject  had  been  changed  by  no  statute,  the 
conveyance  of  a  right  to  a  debt,  whereof  the  party  was  not  in 
possession,  was  wholly  void ;  *  and  he  proceeded  to  argae 
towards  the  same  practical  conclusion,  on  other  legal  grounds. 
Tiie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  submitted  a  counter  opinion,  and 
in  favor  of  vetoing  the  resolutions  of  Congress.  His  opinion  did 
not  prevail. 

In  a  letter  to  his  son-in-law  (May  30th)   Mr.  Jeffoi-son 
expressed  himself  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a  toiuuige  bill, 
and  he  declared  some  very  i-adical  views  in  regard  to  the 
natural  right"  of  every  nation  to  trade  with  othei's: 

"The  tonnage  bill  will  probably  paai,  and  moat,  I  believe,  produce  salutary 
elbcte.   It  is  a  mark  of  •  iH'r;:y  in  our  GoTcmment,  in  a  case,  I  believe,  where  it 

cannot  ho  purriod.  The  l"i<  ru  li  Revolution  still  goe<«  on  well,  though  the  danger 
of  a  suspension  of  payments  is  very  imminent.  Their  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of 
thcii-  colonies  to  say  on  what  footing  they  wished  to  be  placed^  will  end,  I  hope,  in 
our  firee  admisrion  into  their  islands  with  our  produce.  This  precedent  must  have 
conscqucneo.<».  It  is  impossihde  the  world  should  continue  long  insensible  to  so  evi- 
dent a  truth  as  that  the  right  to  have  commerce  and  intercourse  with  our  neigh- 
bors, is  but  a  nataral  right.  To  suppress  this  neighborly  intercourse  is  an  cxercis« 
offeree,  which  we  shall  have  a  Just  right  to  remove  when  the  superior  foroe." 

In  the  same  letter  will  be  found  a  list  of  those  he  considered 
the  best  authors  on  political  economy  and  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, still  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  student  in  those  topics. 

During  the  summer  there  were  decided  appearances  of  a 
nipture  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  growing  out  of  the 
attack  made  on  the  settlement  of  the  former  at  Nootka  Sound. 
The  prompt  steps  taken  by  Great  Britain  to  resent  the  affront, 
and  Uie  strong  probability  that  France  would  sustain  Spain,  and 
thus  put  her  in  a  condition  to  hazard  a  struggle,  made  a  Euro- 
pean war  appear  imminent.  Tliis  offered  a  favorable  occasion 
for  the  United  States  to  press  the  adjustment  of  outstanding 

>  He  said  neither  the  law-merchant  nor  statutes  of  Virginia  made  any  exceptions  i£ 
this  reject  b«t  as  to  bills  of  esehaage,  promissory  notes  and  bonds. 
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dillereiices  with  both  Spain  and  Great  Britain.  Tlie  Secretary 
of  State  aceor<lingly  instrncted  Mr.  Carniichael,  our  Charge  d<.i 
Affaircft  at  Madrid,  to  urge  a  full  concession  to  the  United 
States  of  the  navigation  of  tlie  Missifisippi,  and  certain  other 
rcsultitig  riglits  which  ^\  ill  be  presently  mentioned.  Spain  was 
to  be  warned  that  any  further  delay  in  the  matter  might  lead  to 
war,  for  that  the  western  citizens  of  the  United  States  had 
already  been  kept  quiet  with  diflieulty,  and  that  "in  a  moment 
of  impatience,"  they  might  resort  to  force,  in  which  event 
''neitht-r  themselves  nor  their  rights  would  ever  he  abandoned'* 
by  their  Government.  The  claims  of  Spain  to  territory  north  of 
31**  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mis^issippi  were  pronounced  "never 
to  have  merited  the  respect  of  an  answer."  Such  was  to  be  tho 
leonine  diplomatic  roar,  provided  the  war  had  begun,  bnt  if 
**  an  accommodation  had  taken  place,"  a  lower  key  was  to  be 
strnck.   In  the  latter  event,  the  Secretary  very  quietly  says  : 

Yotir  discretira  will  SQggest  that  ihcj  [our  claim?]  mnst  be  pressed  more 
poftly,  and  that  patience  and  iK'rsiiaHon  must  tmiinr  your  tonfrrt-iirps,  till  either 
these  may  prevail,  or  some  other  circumataoce  turn  up,  which  luaj  enable  us  to 
nte  other  metns  for  the  ittainineot  of  an  ot||eet  which  we  ere  determined  in  the 
end  to  attain  at  any  rialc.**  * 

But  there  was  another  contingency  to  provide  against. 
Spain,  proverbially  unpliable  and  wrong-headed,  might  choose 
to  take  another  foe  on  her  hands,  even  if  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  England.  This  would  not  only  cost  the  United  States  a 
war,  bnt  it  would,  in  all  probability,  produce  some  awkward 
complications  between  them  and  their  ally,  France.  It  would, 
in  eft'ect,  array  the  United  States  on  tho  side  of  England  and 
against  Franco  in  a  European  war.  To  say  nothing  of  grati- 
tude, it  would  be  poor  policy  to  help  to  ei  ii»pk'  France,  when  her 
power  was  believed  to  be  all  that  prevented  England  from 
reopening  her  own  former  struggle  witli  America. 

Mr.  Short,  the  American  representative  at  the  court  of 
France,  was  therefore  written  (August  lOih) ; 

**  This  letter,  with  the  very  oonfldential  papers  it  inoloeea,  wiU  bo  deUvered  to 

you  by  Mr.  Barret,  with  hU  own  handa.  If  tlicre  be  no  war  between  Spnin  and 
England,  they  need  be  known  to  yourself  alone.  But  if  that  war  bo  bcjrun,  or 
wbenerer  it  shall  begia,  wc  wish  you  to  cotnmuuicate  them  to  the  Murqui^  de 

*  flee  JeAraon  to  Cannichael,  Angvit  9d,  17M. 
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JtA&Tette,  oa  wbcMt  usiiteBee  we  know  we  can  count  in  matters  which  interest 
both  onr  coantrtes.  He  and  you  win  consider  how  far  the  contents  of  these  papers 

may  be  comniunicnted  to  the  Count  de  Monimorin,  and  his  influence  be  asked  with 
the  court  of  Madrid.  France  will  he  oallfd  into  the  war,  ns  an  ally,  and  not  on  nnv 
pretence  of  the  quarrel  being  in  any  degree  her  own.  She  may  reasonably  require 
then  that  Spain  sbonld  do  erery  thing  which  depends  on  beti  to  lessen  the  number 
of  her  enemies.  She  cannot  doubt  that  we  dialt  be  of  that  number,  if  she  does 
not  yield  our  right  to  the  common  use  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  means  of  using 
and  Hcctiriii^  it.  You  will  observe,  wc  slate  in  general  the  necessity,  not  only  of 
our  having  u  port  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  (without  which  we  could  make  no 
nse  of  the  navigation  at  all)  but  of  ite  being  so  well  separated  ftom  the  territories 
of  Spain  and  her  jurisdiction,  as  not  to  engender  daily  disputes  and  brcrils  between 
us.  It  is  certain,  that  if  Spain  were  to  retain  any  jurisdiction  over  our  entre- 
pot, her  officers  would  abu.se  that  jurisdiction,  and  our  people  would  abuse  their 
privileges  in  it.  lioih  parties  must  foresee  this,  and  that  it  will  end  iu  war.  Ueuce 
the  necessity  of  a  well-dellned  separation.  Nature  has  decided  what  shall  be  the 
geography  of  that  in  the  end,  whatever  it  nii^Oit  be  in  the  beginning,  by  cuttbig 
off  from  the  adjacent  counfrirs  of  Ilorida  and  Lotiisiaiia,  niid  inclosing  between 
two  of  its  channels  a  long  and  narrow  slip  of  land,  called  the  Island  of  Xew 
Orieans.  The  idea  of  ceding  this,  could  not  be  hur.ardcd  to  Spain,  iu  the  first  step ; 
It  would  be  too  disagreeable  at  first  irtew ;  because  this  Island,  with  its  town,  con- 
stitutes, at  present,  their  principal  settlement  in  that  part  of  their  dominions, 
containing  about  ton  thousand  white  iidiabitants  of  every  .nge  an<l  sex.  Reason 
and  events,  however,  may,  by  little  and  little,  faniiharize  tliein  to  it.  That  we  have 
a  right  to  some  spot  as  an  entrepot  for  our  commerce,  may  be  at  once  affirmed. 
The  ezpedieni^,  too,  may  be  expressed  of  so  locating  It  as  to  cut  off  the  source 
of  future  quarrels  and  wars.  A  di^nterested  eye,  looking  on  a  map,  will  remark 
how  conveniently  this  tongue  of  land  is  formed  for  the  purpo,<?e  ;  the  Iberville  and 
Amit  channel  oilering  a  good  boundary  and  convenient  outlet,  on  the  one  side  for 
norida,  and  the  main  channel,  an  equally  good  boundary  and  outlet  on  the  other 
side  for  Louisiana ;  while  the  dip  of  land  between.  Is  almost  entirely  morass  or 
sandbank ;  the  whole  of  it  lower  than  the  water  of  the  river,  in  its  highest  floods, 
and  only  its  western  margin  (which  is  the  highest  ground)  secured  by  banks  and 
inhabited.  I  suppose  this  idea  too  much  even  for  the  Count  de  Montmorin  at  fiitt, 
and  that,  therefore,  you  will  fin.d  it  prudent  to  urge,  and  gel  him  to  reeommend  to 
the  Spanish  court,  only  In  general  terras^  *  a  port  near  the  mouth  of  the  rirer,  witii 
a  drenmjacent  territory  sufficient  for  its  support,  well  defined,  and  extra-territorial 
to  Spain,*  leaTtng  the  idea  to  future  growth.*' 

Here  we  liave  the  extent  of  the  original  and  resulting  claims 
on  Spain,  it'  she  was  at  war.  The  gradual  and  lubricous  pro- 
gress of  the  Secretary  until  he  reaches  that  "long  and  narrow 
slip  of  land  called  the  Island  of  Kew  Orleans/'  creates  a  smile ; 
and  the  climax  of  cool  assurance  wonld  seem  to  be  reached, 
when  lie  so  quietly  points  ont  the  ^  conyenience  "  of  this  posses- 
sion to  the  United  States,  and  affirms  that  a  ^  disinterested  eye,, 
looking  on  a  map,  would  remark'*  that  faet 

To  a  pnre  mind,  there  is  something  at  first  revolting  in  thft 
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t>mnr>th,  glossy  pretences  of  diplomacy  !  Ent  not  only  the  world 
at  large,  but  even  the  best  men  who  have  ever  filled  diplomatic 
pAsitions.  have  held  it  necessary  not  onlv  to  meet  artifice  bv 
artilice — on  the  same  principle  on  which  spies  and  ambuscades 
are  resorted  to  in  war — but  to  assign  reasons,  and  offer  assu- 
rances habitually,  M'hich  nobody  is  even  expected  to  believe. 
Perhjips  this  is  their  best  apoh^iry,  it  being  held  that  to  perpe- 
trate a  lalsehood,  tliere  must  be  an  intent  to  deceive.  AVhat 
nation  treats  with  another  without  asserting  its  friendship,  or 
assigning  a  friendly  motive  for  whatever  it  has  resolved  to  do 
short  of  declaring  war?  These  appear  to  be  the  stereotyped 
"white  lies"  of  diplomatic  etifjuette,  meaning  about  as  much  as 
**  your  very  humble  servant "  at  the  bottom  of  a  letter. 

We  will  not  enter  here  at  large  on  the  character  of  the  re- 
lations existing  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  in  1791. 
Suffice  it  to  say  they  were  far  from  cordial.  Spain  had  helped 
France  in  our  Kevolntion  and  not  ns ;  and  she  had  made  this 
indirect  benetit  a  pretext  for  exorbitant  demands.  When  those 
demands  were  not  acquiesced  in,  she  enperadded  roaleyolence 
to  Spanish  hauteur  and  obetlnaej.  The  United  States,  on  their 
part,  had  made  np  their  minds  that  owning  one  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles,  they  were  of 
natural  right  entitled  to  its  navigation  and  of  egress  to  the  sea. 
Thej  were  determined  eventually  to  yindicate  this  right  by  the 
8W(»d,  if  it  could  not  be  otherwise  obtidned.  General  Washing- 
ton and  every  member  of  his  Cabinet  concurred  in  the  propriety 
of  this  view,  and  they  also  as  unanunously  held  that  to  obtain 
and  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  right,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
secure  nnder  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  our  Gtovemment  a 
place  of  entrepot  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Jefferson 
then  but  expressed  the  views  of  Washington  and  his  entire 
Cabinet.  By  the  President's  direction  the  missive  was  sent,  and 
sent  at  that  particular  time.  It  was  but  smoothly  saying  to 
Spain,  concede  these  things  to  ns,  or  we  will  extort  them  when 
we  can  do  so  most  safely. 

Great  Britain  was  not  left  unapproached  on  this  occasion, 
though  the  tone  to  be  used  to  her  was  not  in  any  event  to  be 
quite  so  round  a  one.  If  the  war  took  place  she  was  to  be 
informed  by  Mr.  Morris  (now  acting  by  the  President's  direc- 
tions as  a  sort  of  informal  diplomatic  agent  in  England)— that 
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the  United  States  "  wi.>^lied  to  be  neutral  and  would  be  so,  if 
they  [the  Britir^h  Ministry]  would  execute  the  treaty  fairly  and 
attempt  do  conquests  adjoiniog  us.''  The  Secretary  added  to 
Morris : 

'*  If  the  war  takes  place,  wc  would  really  wish  to  be  (juietcd  on  those  two  points, 
offering  in  return  an  honorable  neutrality.  More  than  this  they  arc  not  to  exi)OCt. 
It  will  be  proper  that  these  ideas  be  conveyed  in  delicate  and  friendlj  terms ;  but 
that  they  be  convoyed,  if  the  war  takes  place.  •  •  •  But  in  no  eaae, 
need  they  tUnk  of  our  accepting  any  eqniTalent  for  the  poet*.** 

None  of  our  foreign  diplomatic  representatives  were  called 
upon  to  act  on  their  instructions.  France  did  not  evince  the 
expected  readiness  to  aid  Spain,  and  the  latter  avoided  a  con- 
test with  England,  by  makmg  the  required  concessions. 

In  July,  Mr.  Jefferson  submitted  to  tlie  House  of  Kepresenta* 
tives  a  plan  for  establishing  uniformity  in  the  coinage,  weights, 
and  measnres  of  the  United  States.  We  have  not  room  for 
even  an  analysis  of  this  elaborate  and  able  paper.  As  a  stan* 
dard  of  measure,  he  recommended  the  pendulum,  or,  as  a  snb- 
stitnte  (to,  in  a  greater  degree,  avoid  the  difficulty  in  practice  of 
ascertaining  its  centre  of  oscillation)  a  uniform  cylindrical  rod 
of  iron,  of  such  length  as  in  latitude  45^  (and  in  the  level  of 
the  ocean  and  in  a  cellar,  or  other  place  of  nniform  tempera- 
ture), should  perform  its  vibrations  in  small  and  equal  arcs,  in 
one  second  of  mean  time.  He  had  originally  fixed  upon  88% 
the  medium  latitude  of  the  United  States,  but  receiving  the 
Bishop  of  Autnn's  proposition  in  the  French  National  Assem- 
bly to  take  45%  as  being  the  middle  term  between  the  equator 
and  poles,  and  therefore  one  in  which  the  nations  of  both  hemi- 
spheres might  unite,  he  adopted  it,  and  went  to  the  labor  of 
changing  all  his  previous  calculations  to  this  basis. 

As  the  standard  of  weight,  he  proposed  the  ancient  English 
avoirdupois  one,  that  an  ounce  be  of  the  weight  of  a  cube  of 
rain  water  of  one  tenth  of  a  foot,  or  that  it  be  the  thousandth 
part  of  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  rain  water,  weighed  in  the 
standard  temperature. 

He  recommended  that  the  divisions  of  measures  of  length, 
capacity  and  weight  be  conformed  to  the  decimal  standard.' 

'  This  ahle  n  p^rt  will  he  fonnd  entire  in  his  Workn.  Conffrcss  edition,  vol.  vii.  p.  472. 
One  or  two        inu  ri-<  of  his  proposed  decimal  divisions  of  racasun'-'  are  as  follows  : 
Measure  of  length. — 10  points  to  iniike  1  line.  10  lines  1  inch,  10  inches  1  foot,  10  feet 
1  dccad,  10  <lecads  1  rood,  10  roods  1  furlong,  10  furloiips  1  mile. 

MtaMT*  qf  M^pact^.— 10  metrea  (a  oublo  inch  each)  to  nuke  1  demi-pint|  10  demi 
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SeTeral  other  Cabinet  opinions  were  delivered  by  him  before 
the  adjoitmraent  of  Congress,  but  they  were  not  on  topics  whicli 
epecially  solicit  our  attention. 

On  the  15tih  of  August,  Mr.  Jefferson  accompanied  the  Pre- 
sident on  a  visit  to  l^ode  Island,  undertaken  by  the  latter  to 
recrnit  his  health,  shattered  bj  a  recent  and  dangerous  illness, 
and  also  to  complete  bis  late  tonr  tbrongh  New  England. 
When  be  made  that  tonr  be  did  not  visit  Bhode  Island,  because 
it  bad  not  then  adopted  the  Oonstitntion.*  Mr.  Jefferson  ie» 
tnmed  to  New  York  on  the  21st,  and  be  spent  the  period  be- 
tween this  and  the  close  of  the  month  in  preparing  the  business 
of  his  department  for  a  visit  borne.  Among  these  preparatory 
labors  were  two  or  three  Cabinet  opinions,  one  of  which  deserves 
notice. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  the  President,  still  laboring  under 
the  very  decided  impression  that  the  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  would  lead  to  war,  and  that  in  that  event, 
the  former  would  immediately  undertake  a  combined  opera- 
tion from  Detroit"  against  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the 
Mississippi,  asked  the  opinions  of  his  Cabinet  on  the  proper 
attitude  to  be  assumed  by  the  United  States  on  the  questions 
likely  to  arise  from  such  a  movement.  In  bis  written  interrogar 
tories  to  the  Heads  of  Departments,  the  President  said : 

"  The  ooa.t^'ywnrM  of  liaviii*;  so  formidable  and  enterprising  a  pi'ople  as  tlie 
Biitiflh  on  both  our  flanks  and  rear,  with  their  nary  in  front,  as  they  respect  our 
wettera  aetUements  which  m»j  be  seduced  thereby,  u  they  regard  the  Kcutlty 
of  the  Union  and  itt  commerce  with  the  West  In^es,  ere  too  obTions  to  need 

enmncration. 

*'  What,  thf  n,  should  be  the  answer  of  the  Executive  of  the  United  Sutes  to 
Lord  Dorchcfiter,  in  case  he  should  apply  for  permission  to  march  troops  through 
the  territory  of  the  said  States  ftom  Detroit  to  the  Hlasisrippi  t 

"What  notice  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  measure,  if  it  .«honM  be  undertaken 
without  leave,  which  is  the  most  probable  proceeding  of  the  two?" 

Mr.  Jefferson's  answer  was  communicated  the  next  day  after 

I  potUe,  10  pottles  1  boahet,  10  bushels  1  quarter,  10  qoaiters  1  last  or  doable 

lVeight».—\0  mites  to  make  1  minim,  10  minims  1  carat,  10  carats  1  doablenicruple, 
10  doubip  !«<  nipitM  1  ounce,  10  oonoes  1  ponnd,  10  poonds  a  stone,  10  stones  a  Innbl, 

10  k'-ntalrt  a  h'>ir-li'"  nl. 

W<»  ilo  nut  uu  ltTstand  wliy  tho  ilorinnl  •'fanihinl  was  to  be  departoil  from  in  c-^tabUsh- 
ine  the  capacity  uF  a  "kental."  W<!  thcri-fore  are  inf^lined  to  suspect  that  "^IC"  iaa 
muipriDt  for  10.  We  have  no  copy  of  thi^  report  lying  before  us  but  that  in  Uw  Oomrass 
edition  of  his  writiD|rft— a  work  snperaboandiog  in  tjpograpUoal  errors. 

>  Mkishall,  ToL  0.  p.  199. 
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receiving  the  inquiries.  He  unhesitatingly  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  United  States  *'  ought  to  make  themselves  parties  in  the 
general  war  exj)ected  to  take  place,  should  this  be  the  only 
means  of  preventing"  the  Spanish  possessions  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  England.  lie  thought,  however,  that  this  step 
should  be  deferred  as  long  as  possible,  for  although  it  was 
*'  more  easy  to  prevent  the  capture  of  a  place  than  to  retake  it," 
the  difference  between  the  two  operations  of  preventing  and 
retaking,  would  not  be  so  costly  as  two,  three,  or  four  more 
years  ot'  war."  lie  thought  it  would  be  no  violation  of  neu- 
trality to  permit  the  English  troops  to  i>a?s,  providcil  we  held  our- 
selves ready  to  extend  the  same  leave  to  Spain.  If  we  ref  used  the 
English  a  passage,  and  they  nevertheless  took  it,  he  thought 
"  we  must  enter  immediately  itito  the  war,  or  pocket  an  acknow- 
ledged insult  ill  the  face  of  the  world  ;  and  [that]  one  insult  pock- 
eted 6000  produced  another."   The  following  was  hid  conclusion : 

*'  There  Is  Indeed  a  middle  eovne,  wUdi  I  ihoidd  be  Inclined  to  prefer ;  that 
to  AToid  giving  anv  answer.  Tliey  will  proceed  notwithitending,  but  to  do  this 
under  our  silence,  will  admit  of  palliation,  and  produce  npolopjif!',  from  military 
nccc&sity ;  and  will  Icare  ua  free  to  pass  it  over  without  dishonor,  or  to  make  it  a 
handle  of  quarrel  hereafter,  If  wo  should  have  use  for  it  as  meh.  But,  If  wo  are 
obliged  to  give  an  answer,  I  thfaik  the  occasion  not  such  as  should  induee  ns  to 
hazard  tliat  answer  which  might  commit  us  to  the  war  at  so  earlj  a  stage  of  It; 
and  thert'foro  that  the  pi\<5?age  should  be  permitted. 

If  they  should  pass  without  having  asked  Icuve,  I  ehould  be  for  cxpressiag 
our  dissatlsfcetion  to  the  British  eourt,  and  keeping  aUre  an  altercation  on  the 
snljeet,  till  erents  should  deddo  whether  it  is  most  expedient  to  accept  their 
apologies,  or  profit  of  the  aggression  as  a  cause  of  war.** 

The  Secretary  of  the  Trea.-sury  did  not  give  in  his  answer 
until  the  15th  of  [September;  and  it  was  a  long  and  labored 
paper.  Some  of  his  reasoning  coincided  with  that  of  the  Secreta- 
ry of  State.  If  Lord  Dorchester  marched  across  our  western  ter- 
ritory, without  asking  permission,  he  advised  remonstrance  and 
procrastination.  If  the  American  post  on  the  "Wabash  was 
forced  (and  without  orders  to  the  contrary,  he  tliought  it  almost 
certain  that  it  would  oppose  Lord  Dorchester's  progress),  or 
sliould  Lord  D<»r{:hester  inarch  after  asking  permission  and  hav- 
ing it  refused,  he  thought  there  wonld  be  no  honorable  alternatiTe 
but  war.  But  he  dissented  entirely  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  pro- 
posed "middle  course."*    He  thought  if  the  British  Com- 

*  It  Js  obvious  that  Hamilton  wrote  after  seeii^  Mr.  Jefli»rson*s  opioion,  or  at  leas*. 
vHh  a  Aill  knowledge  of  Us  eonteata. 
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mander  asked  consent,  lie  must  bo  answered,  and  tliat  thougli 
"  the  acquiriiiioii  of  the  Spanish  territories  bordering  on  the 
United  States  by  Great  Britain,  would  be  dangerous  to  us,"  it 
would,  on  the  whole,  be  preferable  to  taking  the  consequences 
of  refusing  a  passage  to  the  British  troops,  lie  therefore 
thouglit  the  United  States  ought  not  to  refuse  that  passage.* 

It  would  be  ditticult  to  convey  the  substance  of  this  re- 
markable paper  wiiliout  devoting  a  good  deal  of  space  to  it, 
and  we  must  therefore  refer  the  readier  to  it  in  the  Works  of  its 
author.  But  among  its  positions,  arc  those,  which  as  clearly 
now  as  after  the  great  atrocities  of  the  French  Bevolution  com- 
menced, indicated  tlio^e  biases  as  between  Kngland  and  France, 
which  distinguished  the  Ultra-Federal  school  of  politicians.' 

>  For  the  i»:in»'r  cntin^,  i^oe  Hamilton's  Work-,  vol.  iv.  pp.  4^t-r«0. 

'  The  rcuiiirKs  on  this  siuhj»!ct,  which  follow,  comprise  the  rea.toninfj  on  the  subject 
referred  to.  It  ia  iatcrestini;  to  note  the  gradual  train  of  argument  which  soon  li-d  the 
Federalists  to  the  conclusion  that  we  sabstantiolly  and  practicallv  owed  uo  more  to 
France  than  to  England !  Here  we  have  the  entering  wedge  of  this  doctrine : 

"  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  we  received  from  France,  In  our  late  Bevolotioii,  «imB' 
tial  mecor,  and  f^om  Spain  valuable  conntenance,  and  some  direct  aid.  It  la  alio  to  be 
reBMnlbered,  that  Fran'-o  in  tho  intim:\tc  ally  of  Spiiin.  and  thwe  IVlMtataa  OOUiectiOD 
by  treaty  between  tliv  furuK-r  pou  tr  auJ  the  Uuiteil  States. 

"It  might  tli'Mirc  h<- iilli-rfcd  lliilt  obligations  of  ^TiUituile  towards  those  j>iiwor-<  re- 
qolre  that  we  should  run  some  risk,  rather  than  concur  in  a  thing  prejudicial  to  either  of 
them,  and  particularly  in  favor  of  that  very  nation  against  vrhxhii  they  a»si.sted  as.  And 
the  nattirai  impoiae  of  every  vood  heart  will  second  the  propoaitioii.  till  reason  haa  taiight 
it  that  refinements  of  this  una  are  to  b«  indulged  with  canaoB  in  toe  aflkirs  of  nations. 

"Gratitude  is  a  word,  the  very  sound  of  which  imposes  something  like  respect. 
Where  there  is  even  an  appearance  upon  which  the  claim  to  it  can  be  fonnded,  it  can 
selilom  Vpo  11  yilcusini^  ta-k  to  (H!*j»ute  that  claim.  Hut  where  a  w  ord  may  become  the 
busiij  of  a  political  system,  affecting  the  essential  interests  of  the  Btate,  it  is  incombent 
npon  those  who  have  at^coBoemln  thopvbtlo  tdoiliiistration  to  aiiimcialo  Ita  tno 
import  and  application. 

**Itlaiwcea8ary,  then,  to  refloot,  howerer  painful  the  nleetion,  that  gratitade  it  a 
dati7f  a  aentiineiit,  which  betwemi  wtfoni  eaa  rarely  have  any  eolid  foondatioB.  Oiatl> 
tnde  is  only  dne  to  a  kfndness  or  service,  the  predominant  object  ot  which  is  the  inteieet 
or  benefit  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  performed.  WJicre  the  interest  or  benefit  of  the 
party  performing  is  the  preiluiniiKiiit  cause  of  it,  however,  there  iniiy  result  a  debt;  In 
cascsin  which  there  is  not  an  iinnic.liatc  ad-'iiiate  andreciiirocal  advantage,  there  can  be 
no  room  for  the  sentiment  of  gratitude,  wjiere  there  is  such  an  advantage,  there  is  not 
even  a  debt.  If  the  motive  to  tli'  a  t.  instead  of  being  the  benefit  of  the  party  t  i  «  horn 
it  is  done,  should  be  a  compound  of  the  interest  of  the  party  doing  it,  and  of  detriment  to 
some  other,  of  whom  he  Id  the  enemy  and  the  rival,  tnere  is  still  less  room  for  so  noble 
and  refined  a  sentiment.  Thia  analysis  will  serve  at  a  test  of  onr  trae  situation,  in  regard 
both  to  Prance  and  Spain. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  doubtcil.  that  the  part«  which  the  cmirf-:  of  Fran  ''  and  Spain  took  in 
our  quarrel  with  Great  BriUiin,  in  to  be  attrilmted,  nut  to  an  attachment  to  our  independ- 
ence or  liberty,  but  to  a  desire  of  diminishing  th>-  power  of  (Ireat  Britain  by  severing  the 
British  Empire.  Tliis  they  considered  as  an  interest  of  verv  great  magnitude  to  them.  In 
this  thefar  calcnlations  and  their  passions  conspired.  F  or  this  they  united  their  anus 
witli  oars,  and  enconntered  tiie  expenses  and  perils  of  war.  This  haa  been  accom- 
plished ;  the  advantages  of  it  are  mutual ;  and  so  nr  the  aeeoont  is  balanced. 

"In  thf  progress  of  the  war*  they  lent  us  money,  as  necessary  to  ite  raceeaa,  and 
during  our  inability  to  pay,  they  have  forebome  to  press  us  for  It.  The  money  we  ought 
to  e.\ert  ourselves  to  repay  with  intercKt.  juuI  as  wc!!  f-  r  the  loan  of  it,  a.s  for  th.  r.  r 
bearance  to  urge  the  repayment  of  the  Mini-'  wlii  -li  have  become  due,  we  ought  always 
to  be  rea<ly  to  make  i>rr>portionate  acknnwlcdgTiientl,  end  Wbeil  epportuutiea  ahall 
OfiiBr,  returns  answerable  to  the  nature  of  the  service. 

**Letitbeaddedtothia,thatthecondaotof  Fraaeelnthe  manner  of  aflbrdlag  her 
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The  President,  it  appears,  also  consulted  the  Vice-President 
on  this  subject.  His  questions,  marked  as  secret,  are  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Adains's  Works,  with  the  replies  of  the  latter  (vol  viii. 
pp.  496-500).  Mr.  Adams  advised  neutrality  as  long  as  prac- 
ticable— a  distinct  refusal  to  Lord  Dorchester  if  he  asked  tlie 
permission  alluded  to — and  if  he  crossed  our  terrlt(»ry  witliout 
leave,  or  after  refusal,  that  we  should  send  a  niiiiister  to  Eng- 
land expre-isly  to  remonstrate  against  tlic  act,  and  directed  to 
withdraw  unless  England  would  send  a  minister  in  exchange. 
He  added: 

**  As  it  to,  God  knowa  whete  the  men  ue  to  b«  foaad  who  are  <|iMlUled  for  such 
missions,  end  would  undertake  ttwm.  Bj  an  experience  of  ten  years,  which  made 

me  too  unhappy  nt  tlio  time  to  be  ever  foreotten.  I  know  that  pvory  nrftfice  which 
can  deceive,  every  temptation  whidi  can  operate  on  liofn^  or  lV;\r,  ambition  or 
avarice,  pride  or  vaDity,  the  love  of  socicly,  pleasure,  or  amiisenieut,  will  be 
employed  to  divert  and  warp  them  from  tlie  true  line  of  tlkeir  duty  and  the  impar> 
tial  lionor  and  interests  of  their  oonntry." 

As  has  been  seen,  the  threatened  difficulties  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  passed  over  without  calling  for  any  final 
determination  on  the  President's  questions,  and  his  views  cannot 
therefore,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  be  known  with  absolute 
certainty.  But  the  form  of  his  interrogatories,  his  recent  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Morris  (in  England),  and  many  subsequent  facts, 
leave  little  doubt  on  our  minds,  that  ho  would  not  have  assented 
to  Hamilton's  propositions,  or  Jefferson's  '*  middle  course,"  but 
would  in  all  probability  liavo  adt>pted  Mr.  Adam^'s  view,  and 
peremptorily  refused  under  any  circumstances  to  sanction  by  his 
own  act  a  humiliation,  to  wliich  there  would  l)c  no  excuse  for 
8ul)!nitting  but  downright,  and  almost  avowed,  fear. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  ^Ir.  Jeflei-isoii  set  out  for  home, 
travelling  leisurely  with  Mr.  Madison,  who  occupied  a  seat  in 
his  carriage.  They  stopped  two  days  at  JMount  Vernr»ii.  where 
the  President  had  already  arrived.  Mr.  Jed'erson  reached  Mon- 
ticello  on  the  19th. 

We  shall,  at  this  point,  go  back  and  bring  down  his  unpub- 

aid,  bore  the  marka  of  a  liberal  policy.  She  did  not  endeaTor  to  extort  from  as,  as  the 

price  of  it,  anv  disadvantageous  or  humiliating  conceseions.  In  this  respect,  however, 
««he  may  have  Wen  inlluenced  by  an  enli^hl^'nnd  view  of  her  own  interest.  She  entitled 
herself  to  onr  esteem  and  eood  will.  T!H'-*e  dispositions  towards  her  ought  to  he  cher 
iabed  and  cultivated :  but  they  an-  very  di^ainct  rrom  a  spirit  of  romantic  n-atitade,  call 
log  for  eacrifieea  of  our  substantial  interests,  preferenoea  iaeeariiteBtwitb  louid  poHeyi 
nt  eomplaliaaces  incompatible  with  oor  safety  " 
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lislied  correspondence  with  liis  daughters,  dnrin;^  liis  recent  six 
months'  absence  from  home.  Tliere  are  some  objections  to  this 
manner  of  |)re^^enting  this  class  of  letters  in  mass;  but  except 
where  particular  reasons  may  appear  for  a  diflcrent  course,  we, 
on  the  whole,  prefer  it  to  scattering  them  in  chronolo<j^ical  order, 
amidst  a  recital  of  events  Mith  wliich  they  have  60  little  con- 
nection as  with  politics  and  general  history. 

To  UAinu  JcyruMir  lUnoLra. 

(Kztnot.) 

^  HmrTow,Jj»r<l4tt,ini. 

I  un  anxious  to  hear  from  youof  joar  health,  your  occup  itio!)!),  where  yon 
are,  etc.  Do  not  nogloot  yonr  irm«ic.  It  will  bo  a  companion  which  will  sweeten 
many  hours  of  life  to  you.  I  assure  you  mine  here  is  triato  enough.  Having  had 
y<Muaelf  and  dear  Poll  to  Uyo  with  me  ao  long,  to  ezerdae  my  alltetioni  and  thmt 
ne  in  the  intenrala  of  bnaineaf,  I  feel  heavily  the  aeparatlon  fh>m  you.  It  ia  a 
circumstance  of  consolation  to  know  that  you  are  happier ;  and  to  see  a  prospect 
of  itd  continuance  in  the  prudence  and  even  temper  both  of  Mr  Randolph  and 
yourself.  Your  new  condition  will  call  for  abundance  of  little  sacrifices.  Bat  they 
win  be  greatly  overpaid  by  the  measure  of  aflSration  they  aecvre  to  you.  The  hap- 
piness of  your  life  depends  now  on  the  eontinning  to  fdease  a  single  person.  JPo 
this  all  other  objects  must  be  secondary ;  even  your  lore  for  me  were  it  possible 
that  that  couM  cvit  be  an  obstacle.  But  thi^  it  never  can  be.  Neither  of  you  can 
ever  have  a  uiure  faithful  fricud  than  myself,  uor  one  on  whom  you  can  count  for 
more  saerifieea.  My  own  is  become  a  secondary  object  to  the  happiness  of  yon  both. 
Cherish,  then,  for  me,  my  dear  child,  the  aflbction  of  your  husband,  and  conttnae 
to  love  iiK-  :i<  yon  have  done,  and  to  r- n<1or  my  life  a  blossinj;  by  the  prospect  it 
may  hold  up  to  me  of  seeinj^  you  h;ipj»y.  Kiss  Maria  for  me  if  she  U  with  you,  and 
prcseut  me  cordially  to  Mr.  Randolph:  assuring  yourself  of  the  constant  and 
unchangeable  love  Ot 

Tours  aJfecUonately. 


To  HaniA  Jivmson.* 

New  Yo«,  Apr.\]th,  1790 
Where  arc  you,  my  dear  Maria?  how  do  you  do?  how  are  you  occupied? 
Write  me  a  letter  by  the  first  post,  and  answer  me  all  these  questions.  Tell  me 
whether  you  sec  the  sun  rise  every  day  ?  liow  many  pages  a  day  yonr  read  In  Don 

Quixote?  liow  far  you  are  advnnred  in  him*  whether  you  repeat  a  frrnmniar  lesson 
every  day?  what  else  you  read?  how  many  hours  a  day  you  sew?  whether  you 
have  an  opportunity  of  continuing  your  music?  whether  you  know  how  to  make  a 
padding  yet,  to  cut  out  a  beefsteak,  to  sow  spinach  f  or  to  set  a  henf  Be  good^ 
my  dear,  as  I  have  always  found  you ;  never  be  angry  with  anybody,  nor  speak 
harm  of  them;  try  to  let  everybody's  fauli.s  bo  fnrirotten,  as  you  would  wish  yours 
to  be;  take  more  pleasure  in  giving  what  is  best  to  another  than  in  having  it  your- 
self^ and  then  all  die  world  will  lote  you,  and  I  more  than  all  'the  wwld.  If  yoor 
dster  is  with  yon,  kiss  her  and  tdl  her  how  much  I  love  her  also,  and  present  mf 

'  Now  lacking  between  three  and  four  months  of  being  twelve  years  of  age. 
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affections  to  Mr.  Randolph.  Love  jour  aunt  and  uncle  and  be  dutiful  and  obliging 
10  Uiem  for  all  tbelr  kIndntM  to  joa.  What  woold  yoa  do  without  them  and  with 
•och  a  Tagrunt  fur  a  father?  Say  to  both  of  thom  a  thousand  affectionate  thingp 
for  me ;  and  adieu,  m  j  dear  Maria. 

TU.  jKFrKKSOM. 


To  MaBTUA  JcrPERSOM  RAJtOOLFB. 

Obrtraek) 

Niw  TOBC,  Apr.  866k,  1790. 
I  write  regularlj  onoe  a  week  to  Mr.  Bandolph,  yourself,  or  P0D7,  in  hopes  H 
nay  induce  a  letter  iVom  one  of  yon  every  week  also.  If  each  would  answer  bj 

the  first  poft  my  letter  to  them,  I  should  receive  it  within  the  three  weeks  so  as  to 

keep  up  a  re-^ular  correspondence  with  each.  •  •  •  • 

I  long  to  liear  bow  you  pass  your  time.  I  think  both  Mr.  Randolph  and  your- 
self will  suffer  with  oinui  at  Blohmond.  InteresUng  oceupatlons  are  essential  to 
happiness.  Indeed  the  whole  art  of  being  happy  consists  in  the  art  of  finding 

cmplurraent,  I  know  none  so  interesting,  an-l  whirh  orowd  ii;)an  so  much  aa 
tho.-Je  of  a  domestic  nature.  I  look  forwanl,  therefore,  to  your  commencing  house- 
kccpeni  in  your  own  farm,  with  some  anxiety.  Till  then  you  will  not  know  how  to 
fill  np  your  time,  and  your  weariness  of  the  things  around  you  will  assume  the  form 
of  ii  weariness  of  one  another.  I  hope  Mr.  Bandolph's  idea  of  settling  near 
Monticello  will  gain  strength;  and  that  no  other  settlement  will,  in  the  mennlimo, 
be  fixed  on.  I  wi.«h  some  expedient  may  be  devised  for  settling  him  at  EdgehilL 
No  circumstance  ever  made  me  feel  so  strongly  the  thralldom  of  Mr.  Wayles's  debt. 
Were  I  liberated  from  that,  I  should  not  fear  but  that  Colonel  Randolph  and  myself, 
by  making  it  a  joint  contribution,  could  effect  the  fixing  rou  thcro,  without  inter< 
fering  with  what  ho  otherwise  proposes  to  give  Mr.  Randolph.  I  shall  hope  when  I 
return  to  Virginia  in  the  fall,  that  some  means  may  be  found  of  effecting  all  our 
wishes.* 


To  MaBU  JirniKNi,  SppnraroM. 

Niv  TOBB,  JTayMtlTML 

Mt  deau  Maria: 

I  wrote  to  you  three  weeks  ago,  and  have  not  yet  recdTed  an  ahswer.  I 

hope,  howercr,  that  one  is  on  the  way,  and  that  I  shall  receive  it  by  the  first  post 
I  think  it  very  long  to  have  beon  absent  from  Virginia  two  month-,  and  not  to 
have  received  a  line  from  yourself,  your  sister,  or  Mr.  Randolph,  and  I  nm  very 
uneasy  at  It  As  I  write  onee  a  week  to  one  or  the  other  of  you  in  turn,  if  you 
would  answer  my  letter  the  day  or  the  day  after  you  recdve  it,  It  would  alwasrs 
coiiio  to  my  hand  before  I  write  the  next  to  you.  We  had  two  days  of  snow  about 
the  hi'ginning  of  last  week.  Let  mc  know  if  it  snowed  whore  yoti  are.  I  send 
you  some  prints  of  a  new  kind  for  your  amusement.  I  send  several  to  enable  you 
to  be  generous  to  your  friends.  I  want  much  to  hear  hbw  you  employ  yourself. 

I  It  will  be  seen  by  thb  that  Mr.  Randolph,  sen.,  had  not  yet  made  a  dlqposltlen  of  hii 

property  among  his  children— hut  this  in  no  wise  conflicts  with  what  WO  have  alrvady 
said  of  his  son's  legitimate  expectations  on  that  head.  ' 
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Pramit  my  best  affections  to  your  uncle,  aunt,  and  cousins,*  if  you  are  with 
them,  or  to  Mr.  Randolph  and  your  dater,  if  with  them ;  be  aarared  of  my  tender 
lore  to  yon,  and  continue  yonra  to 

Tour  affectionate, 

Tii.  JsrrBasov. 


To  Hakja  JsFrsRSON,  Efpikcton. 

Niw  Xouc,  Hay  S8<i,  ITNL 

Mr  DBAS  mmiA; 

I  was  glad  to  receiTo  yottr  letter  of  April  S6th,  becanae  I  had  been  near  two 

montlis  without  liearing  from  any  of  yon.  I  hope  you  will  now  always  write  imme- 
diately oa  receiviog  a  letter  from  me.  Your  last  told  me  what  you  were  not  doing : 
that  yon  were  not  reading  Don  Quixote,  not  applying  to  your  mn^  I  hope  yonr 
next  will  ten  me  what  yon  aro  doing.  Tdl  your  unele  that  the  Frerident,  after 
having  been  so  ill  as  at  one  time  to  be  thought  dying,  is  now  quite  recovered.  I 
have  boon  these  three  weeks  confined  by  a  periodical  headache.  It  has  l>cen  the 
most  moderate  I  ever  bad:  but  it  has  not  yet  left  me.  Present  my  be^i  aO'cciioos 
to  yonr  nnole  and  aunt  Hell  the  hUter  I  ahall  Bern  ha.Te  thanka  enough  Ua  her 
kindnoM  to  yoo,  and  that  yon  will  repay  her  in  Ioto  and  duty.  AiHeo,  my  dent 
Maria. 

Yours  aflectiouately, 

Tb.  JarriiMMi* 


To  Maua  JsrrsMOH,  Errmoxox. 

Raw  Teas, /teMlM,  inn 

Mr  DEAR  Maria  : 

I  bare  received  your  letter  of  May  23d,  which  was  In  aatmw  to  mine  of 
May  2d,  but  I  wrote  yon  also  on  the  S8d  of  May,  so  that  yon  still  owe  mo  an 
answer  to  that,  which  I  hope  is  now  on  the  road.  In  matters  of  correspondence  as 
well  as  of  money,  you  must  never  be  in  debt.  I  nm  much  pleased  with  the 
account  you  give  me  of  your  occupations,  and  ttic  making  the  pudding  is  as  good 
an  article  of  them  as  any.  When  I  some  to  Yirginia  I  dull  insiat  on  eating  a 
pod^ng  of  your  own  mdiing,  as  well  as  on  trying  other  spedmou  of  yonr  akOL 
You  must  make  the  most  of  your  time  while  you  are  with  fo  good  an  aunt  who  can 
learn  you  everything.  iiad  not  poa,-(  nor  strawberries  here  till  the  8th  day  of 

this  month.  On  the  same  day  I  heard  the  first  whip-poor-will  whistle.  Swallows 
and  martins  appeared  here  on  the  21tt  of  AprU.  When  did  they  appear  trith  yon  f 
and  when  had  you  peas,  strawbcrrle-:,  and  wldp>poor-wills  in  Virginia?  Take  notice 
hereafter  whether  the  whip  poor-wills  always  come  with  the  strawberries  and  peas. 
Send  me  a  copy  of  the  maxims  I  gave  you,  also  a  list  of  the  books  I  promised  you. 
I  have  bad  a  long  touch  of  my  periodical  headache,  but  a  very  moderate  one. 
It  has  not  qtdte  left  me  yet.  Adien,  my  dear ;  lore  yonr  unele,  annt,  and  cooaini^ 
and  me  more  thsn  all  * 

Tours  aSbotionately, 

T&  JirrsBSOx. 

»  Thatii,  Francis  E|ppes,  cf  E^phigton,  sad  Usflunlly. 
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To  Uabix  Jerrusox,  Eppihgtom. 

Rmr  You,  Jutf  1790. 
I  hftT6  written  jou,  my  d«Ar  Htria,  four  letten  titatb  I  hava  b«en  here,  and  I 
Lave  received  from  you  only  two.  You  on  e  me  two,  then,  and  the  present  will 
make  throe.  Tliis  !■>  a  kind  of  debt  I  will  not  give  up.  You  may  ask  how  I  will 
help  mygeU  ?  Hy  f)ctitioning  your  aunt,  as  goon  as  you  receive  a  letter,  to  make  you 
go  without  your  dinner  till  you  have  answered  it.  Uow  goes  on  the  Spanish  ?  how 
many  chickens  Imtc  yon  raised  thii  commerf  Send  me  a  Hat  of  the  booln  I  have 
promised  you  at  different  timen.  Tell  me  what  aort  of  weather  you  have  had,  what 
sort  of  crops  are  likely  to  be  made,  how  your  uncle  und  aunt  and  the  family  do, 
and  how  you  do  yourself.  I  shall  see  you  in  September  for  a  short  time.  Adieu, 
my  dear  PoIL 

Toon  aflhctionatcly, 

Ta.  JirtSBMH. 


To  Uartba  j£rr£fisoM  Ramoolfu. 

New  Toaa,  Jufy  ITM,  11M. 

Ht  DSar  Patst  : 

I  received  two  days  ago  yours  of  July  2d,  with  Mr.  Randolph's  of  July  3d. 
Mine  of  the  11th  to  Mr.  Randolph,  will  have  informed  you  that  I  expect  to  set  out 
from  hence  tw  Hontieello  about  the  ls(  of  September.  As  this  depends  on  the 
adjonnimeot  of  Congros.«,  and  they  begin  to  be  impatient,  it  is  more  probable  that  I 
may  set  out  <;ooMer  th.an  later.  HowcTer,  my  letters  will  keep  you  better  informed 
as  the  time  approaches. 

Col.  Randolph's  marriage  was  to  be  expected.  All  his  amusements  depending 
on  society,  he  cannot  tire  alone.  The  settlement  spoken  of  may  be  liable  to  olyeo* 
tions  in  point  of  prudence  and  justice.  Ilowevor,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  the  cause  of 
any  diminution  of  affection  between  hitn  and  Mr.  Kandolph  and  yourself.  That  can- 
not reuieUy  the  evil,  and  may  make  it  a  great  deal  worse.  Besides  your  interests, 
which  might  be  ii^ared  by  a  misonderstanding,  bo  assured  that  your  hapinness 
would  bo  liifittltdy  aflbeted.  It  would  be  a  caiiker>w<»m  corroding  etenisJly  on 
your  minds.  Therefore,  my  dear  child,  redouble  your  assiduities  to  keep  the  affec- 
tions of  Col.  Randolph  and  his  lady  (if  he  i.^  to  have  one)  in  proportion  as  the  dif- 
ficulties increase.  lie  is  an  excellent  good  man,  to  whose  temper  nothing  can  be 
objected,  but  too  mndi  facility,  too  much  milk.  yoursdf  of  this  softness, 

then,  to  obtain  his  attachment.  If  the  lady  has  anything  ^cdt  In  her  ^po- 
sitions, avoid  what  is  rough,  and  attach  her  good  qualities  to  you.  Consider  what 
arc  otherwise  as  a  bad  stop  in  your  harp.-iiliord,  and  do  not  touch  on  it,  V)nt  make 
yourself  happy  with  the  good  ones.  Kvery  human  being,  my  dear,  must  thus  be 
Tiewed,  according  to  what  It  is  good  for ;  for  none  of  us,  no  not  one,  is  perfect ; 
and  were  we  to  Ioto  none  who  had  imperfections,  this  world  would  be  a  desert  for 
our  love.  All  we  can  do  U  to  rnakc  the  best  of  our  friends,  love  and  cherLsh  what 
is  good  in  them,  and  keep  out  of  the  way  of  what  is  bad ;  but  no  more  think  of 
rejecting  them  for  it,  than  of  throwing  away  a  piece  of  music  for  a  flat  passage 
or  two.  Tour  situaUon  will  require  peculiar  attentions  and  respects  to  both  parties. 
Let  no  proof  be  too  much  for  either  your  patience  or  acquiescence.  Be  you,  my 
dear,  the  link  of  love,  union  and  peace  for  the  whole  family.  The  world  will  give 
you  the  more  credit  for  it,  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  and  your 
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own  happiness  will  be  the  {greater  you  perceive  that  you  promote  that  of  others. 
Former  acquaintance  and  equality  of  age  will  rotidcr  it  the  oa-icr  for  you  to  ciilti- 
vate  and  guia  tiie  love  of  the  lady.  The  mother,  too,  bccutues  u  very  necessary 
9l^fccfe  of  attentions. 

marriage  renders  it  doubtful  with  me  w  hcthcr  it  will  be  better  tp  direct  oar 
overturos  to  Col.  R.  or  Mr.  II.  f(>r  :i  farm  for  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  II.  haa  a  gOod 
tract  of  land  on  the  other  side  of  Kdgehill,  and  it  n)ay  not  l»c  unadvisable  to  begin 
by  buying  out  a  dangerous  neighbor.  I  wiaii  Mr.  iiaudolph  could  have  him 
sonnded  to  eee  if  be  will  acll,  and  at  what  price ;  bnt  aonnded  through  each  a  dian> 
nel  ad  would  excite  no  Btupiclon  that  it  comes  from  Mr.  Randolph  or  myself.  Col. 
Monroe  would  be  a  good  and  unsuspected  hand,  as  he  once  thought  of  buyinq:  the 
caue  landi.  Adieu,  my  dear  child.  Present  my  warm  attachment  to  Mr.  Randolph.' 

Tours  affectionately, 

Tb.  JimttMii. 


To  msTBJk  JBrrsBsoM  RAXooLra. 
(Xstracti) 

Viw  Teas^  Aiigtut  S,  11M, 
Oongreii  being  certainly  to  rise  the  day  after  to-morrow,  I  can  now,  taj 

dear  Patsy,  be  more  certain  of  the  time  at  which  I  can  be  at  MonticcDo* and  whieb, 
I  think,  will  be  from  the  Sth  to  the  15th  of  September:  more  likely  to  be  <ooner 
than  later.  I  shall  leave  this  about  a  fortnight  hence,  but  must  stay  ^ome  days  to 
hare  arrangements  taken  for  my  fbtnre  reddenee  In  Philadelphia.  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  pass  a  month  at  least  with  yon  at  Monticello.  I  am  in  hopes  Mr.  Randolph 
wfll  take  dear  Poll  in  his  pocket.  Tell  him  I  have  sent  him  the  model  of  the  moold- 
board '  by  Mr.  David  Randolph,  who  left  this  pUce  yesterday. 

Mr.  Jefferson  on  liis  retom  to  Monticello  had  found  his 
entire  family  assembled  nnder  its  roof.  His  health,  as  well  as  the 
calls  of  his  long  neglected  private  business,  required  that  his 
stay  be  of  some  continuance.  He  remained  therefore  among  the 
delights  of  home,  dailj  acquiring  more  health  and  elastic!^  of 
spirits,  until  the  8lh  of  November,  when  he  commenced  his 
return.  Mr.  Madison  again  occupied  a  seat  in  his  carriage,  and 
they  again  visited  Monnt  Vernon,  where  the  President  yet 
remained. 

1  The  reader  will  understand  that  by  "Mr.  Randolph,"  Mr.  Jefferson  alludes  to  his 
Bon>!n-1aw;  by  "Col.  Randolph,*'  to  nla  aon-f»>1aw*a  fbdier.  The  marriage  which  ii 

maijc  th>^  topic  of  this  letter  took  place.  Ool.  Randolph  married  a  lady  about  the  age  of 
his  daiij,'hter-in-!aw.  and  consefjuenees  ensned  which  the  further  proprress  of  our  narrative 
will  require  u.h  to  mention.  But.  owing  to  the  discretion,  dignity,  and  affectionate 
deportment  of  the  j  ounftcr  Mrs.  Randolph  (Martha  Jcflorson),  no  breach,  a-s  we  under- 
{itand  it,  ever  occurred  between  the  familicH,  though  the  younger  Randolph  never  had  it 
objected"  to  his  temper  that  U  had  too  much  facibty,  too  much  milk,"  where  his 
righta  or  fteUngB  were  invaded.  Ifortha  Jellbtaon  acted  on  her  fMher*a  advlee  to  make 
henelf  the  *'  link  of  love,  union  and  peace  for  the  whole  family." 

•  This  was  the  mould-board  of  least  resistance,"  the  form  for  which  he  propo^d  to 
himself  a  physico-m  ith*  iiuitical  prolilem.  In  acknowledgment  (if  thi'^  -i  rvire  to  a^ri- 
cultural  science,  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  him  by  the  SoaeU  d'aef-icuilurt  de  la  Utttu, 
(Note  by  one  <tf  Mr.  JefRrrMn'a  Ihmtty.) 
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Mr.  Jefferson's  first  Cabinet  paper  of  importance,  after  resnm- 
ing  his  duties,  was  a  report"  made  to  the  President,  December 
15th,  on  the  facts  disclosed  by  Mr.  Morris's  dispatches  from 
England.  The  President  appears  to  have  referred  tiie  corres- 
pondence to  the  Secretary  of  State  alone.'  The  tenor  of  Mr. 
Morris's  information  was — 1.  Hiat  Great  Britain  was  determined 
not  to  surrender  the  American  posts  in  any  event ;  S.  that  as  to 
indemnification  for  the  negroes  carried  off  contrary  to  the  TretAj 
of  Peace,  the  precautions  taken  to  conceal  the  number  had  been 
80  successful  that  it  could  not,  eyen  approximately,  be  made  to 
appear ;  3.  that  the  British  Government  equivocated  on  every 
proposed  for  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  wonld  only  relax  its  regu* 
.lations  on  tiie  United  States  entering  also  into  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance; 4.  that  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
was  disposed  to  exchange  a  minister,  but  that  he  met  with  an 
opposition  in  his  CSabinet,  which  rendered  the  issue  very  uncer- 
tain.* 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Jefierson's  recommendations,  under 
this  state  of  affairs,  is  comprised  in  the  following  extracts  from 
his  report: 

**  The  Secretary  of  State  is  of  opinion  tint  Mr.  ICorris**  leiten  remoTe  any  donbta 
which  might  h&Te  been  entertained  aa  to  the  intentions  and  dieporitiona  of  the 

British  Cahinpt. 

"  Tlint  it  would  be  di^honorulilc  to  the  United  Stales,  useless  and  even  injurious, 
to  renew  the  propositions  for  a  treaty  of  commerce,  or  for  the  exchange  of  a  minis* 
ter ;  and  that  these  enl^eets  should  now  remain  dormant,  till  they  sliaU  1>e  brought 

forward  earnestly  by  tlicm. 

That  tlio  (Irniands  of  the  post^,  and  of  indomnification  for  the  nonrroc,  should 
not  be  agaia  made  till  we  are  in  readiness  to  do  ourselves  the  justice  which  may  be 
refused. 

**That  Mr.  Morris  should  be  informed  that  he  lias  fidfllled  the  object  of  his 
agency  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President,  inasmuch  as  he  has  enabled  him  to 
judge  of  the  real  views  of  the  British  Cabinet,  and  that  it  is  his  pleasure  that  the 
matters  committed  to  him  be  left  in  the  situation  in  which  the  letter  shall  find 
them." 

Tills  advico  wjis  promptly  acted  upon,  and  Mr.  Morris's 
agency  discontinued. 

'  This  is  only  an  infereace,  bat  we  think  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  accuracy.  Cabiuct 
opinions  were  uniformly,  we  bcUcTe,  headed  by  Mr.  Jeibnon  ss  Opinions,  etc.,"  but 
when  he  was  separately  asked  for  statements  and  opfnions  in  rerard  to  matters  eomiuff 
umler  his  parti<:iil;ir  department,  he  entitled  tium  Ilcpnrts."  Tli'^  p;ippr  of  Dec.  loth 
H  headed  as  a  report.  We  find  no  trace  of  tUs  subject  among  Hamilton's  published 
Cabinet  opiiiiotH,  an  omission  we  should  not  ezpeot,  considerinff  the  importance  of  the 
topic,  if  be  had  been  consulted. 

*  See  Jeflhrson's  Bsport,  etc,  in  his  Woits,  Cmigress  edition,  toI.  tIL  pp.  SK-SIS. 
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Not  long  atler  the  openiDg  of  Congress  (in  December)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  renewed  his  rccommendatiatt  of  an 
additional  impost  on  foreign  distilled  Bpirits,  and  an  excise  on 
domestic  ones,  to  meet  the  calls  on  the  treasury  created  by  the 
Assumption.  The  bill  introduced  into  Congress  to  carry  out  his 
views  was  wannly  resisted  by  the  class  of  members  which  was 
accustomed  to  act  against  the  plans  of  this  officer. 

An  incipient  opposition  was  already  forming.  Resolutions 
strongly  reprobating  the  Assumption  Bill  had  passed  the  Legis- 
latures of  three  of  the  States.  The  Virginia  House  of  Delegates 
had,  by  a  A'ote  of  seventy-five  to  fifty-two,  declared  it  "repug- 
nant to  tbe  Constitution  of  the  T'liited  States."  So  much  of  the 
Funding  Bill  as  prevented  the  United  States  from  redeeming  at 
any  time,  any  portion  of  the  Continental  deht,  was,  by  the  same 
body,  pronounced  *•  dangerous  to  the  rights  and  stibversive  to 
the  interests  of  the  ]^eople."  Tliis  restriction  was  regarded  as 
the  first  step  towards  creating  a  permanent  national  debt.  The 
Xorth  Carolina  Legislature  refused  to  take  an  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  Bennsvlvania  Letris- 
laturc  passed  resolutions  against  tlie  Excise  Bill.  The  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  Xew  York,  Xortli  and  South  Carolina  Legisla- 
tures recommended  that  the  United  States  Senate  abandon  its 
practice  of  sitting  with  closed  doors,  so  that  tlie  public  should 
understand  the  reasons  of  its  proceedings,  and  be  able  to  hold 
its  members  to  a  political  accountability. 

Notwithstanding  these  growing  indications  of  public  dissatis- 
faction, the  Impost  and  Excise  Bill  (after  an  attempt  to  strike 
out  the  excise  was  voted  down  by  more  than  two  to  one)  was 
pressed  tlirough  the  House  by  the  full  strength  of  what,  in  Eng- 
land, would  be  ternied  the  "Treasury  benches."  In  tlie  sccpiel, 
this  proved  the  cockatrice's  egg  which  hatched  sedition,  and 
what,  at  the  time,  received  the  name  of  "  civil  war." 

Singularly  enough,  as  would  seem  at  first  view,  Mr.  Madison 
supported  this  Treasury  measure.  He  saw  the  countr}*  driven  to 
raise  money  to  meet  its  positive  engagements  (tliongh  he  had 
opposed  making  those  engagements),  and  he  wa-^  given  the 
alternative  of  voting  for  no  other  practica!)le  expedient  for  that 
purpose.  Mr.  Madison,  too,  it  is  obvious,  fell  into  anything 
like  a  regular  opposition  to  the  Government  (or  one  of  its  de- 
partments) with  exceeding  reluctance,    lie  belonged  to  neither 
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of  the  cxtremo  scliools  in  politics — was,  like  the  President,  rather 
a  middle  man  both  by  principle  and  the  natural  temper  of  liis 
mind.  Indeed,  we  believe  no  two  members,  at  the  ch»?e  of  tlie 
federal  Convention,  would  have  more  closely  coincide*!  in  tlieir 
interpretation  of  the  Constitutinn,  and  of  the  duty  of  those  who 
would  be  called  upon  to  administer  it,  than  Washington  and 
Madison.  The  latter  began,  at  once,  when  the  new  government 
was  put  in  motion,  to  dissent  from  the  constitutional  interpreta- 
tions of  Hamilton.  His  profound  respect,  and  alfeclion  for  the 
President,  and  earnest  desire  to  sustain  his  government — to  say 
nothing  of  his  unquestionable  friendship  for  Hamilton — led  him 
never  to  oppose  "  ministerial  measures  "  where  he  felt  that  he 
could  avoid  it ;  and  when  he  did  oppose  them,  his  conduct  and 
language  wore  marked  with  great  moderation.  He  rarely  advo- 
cated the  extreme  antagonistic  view.  Instead  of  aiming  to 
create  an  opposition,  he  faithfully  labored  to  reconcile  the 
extremes,  and  to  bring  them  on  some  middle  and  defensible 
ground  of  compromise.  In  these  respects,  he  was  fairly  ema> 
lated  by  a  New  England  leader,  who,  when  the  regular  organi- 
zation of  parties  took  place,  fell  to  the  other  side — but  who,  at 
heart,  never  nursed  any  of  the  consolidating  or  propping  " 
schemes  of  his  associates.  Wo  allude  to  £lbridge  Gerry  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  also  warmly  renewed  his  re- 
commendation for  the  establishment  of  a  United  States  Bank. 
A  bill  based  on  these  views  passed  the  Senate  January  20th 
(1791).  In  the  House  of  Bepresentatiives,  it  encountered  a  de- 
termined opposition.  A  part  of  this  opposition  was  to  the  utility 
or  policy  of  such  an  institution,  independently  of  the  question  of 
its  constitutionality  ;  and  a  part,  to  its  constitutionality.  Hadi- 
son,  Qiles  of  Virginia,  Jackson  of  Georgia,  and  other  prominent 
chiefs  of  the  anti-consolidation  school,  todk.  the  floor  against  it. 
Ames,  Sedgwick,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Sherman,  Boudinot, 
and  even  G«rry,  gave  it  their  support.  It  finally  prevailed  by 
a  vote  of  thirty-nine  to  twenty. 

Before  giving  his  sanction  to  this  important  measure,  the 
President  consulted  his  Cabinet  He  first  took  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney-General,  as  the  law  adviser  of  the  Executive,  and 
Randolph  pronounced  the  charter  of  the  institution  unconstitu- 
tional. The  Secretary  of  State  was  then  applied  to,  and  his 
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Tiews  coincided  with  those  of  the  Attomey-Qeneral.  Lastlj, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  called  upon  to  defend  his 
project,  and  the  opinions  of  the  two  preceding  officers  were  sub- 
mitted to  his  inspection.* 

Hr.  Jefferson's  opinion,  like  most  of  those  written  by  him 
merely  for  Cabinet  or  ExecntiTe  deliberations,  was  brief;  con- 
sisting rather  of  heads  of  argnments,  than  elaborated  arguments, 
like  those  which  are  prepared  for  a  legislatiYe  or  popular  body. 
His  opinion  covers  about  six  printed  octayo  pages — ^Hamilton's 
thirty-four.  No  flynopsis  will  be  given  here  of  these  papeis,  the 
arguments  of  which  have  since  become  thoroughly  hackneyed, 
by  means  of  newspapers  and  Ck>Dgressional  speeches;  and  they 
can  always  be  found  entire  by  referring  to  the  works  of  their 
respectiye  authors.  The  President  signed  the  Bank  Bill,  but 
not  without  misgivings  and  deep  reluctance.  But  as  Hamilton 
was  the  financial  officer  of  the  Government,  and  made  the  bank 
almost  an  indispensable  portion  of  his  system,  the  President 
finally  yielded  to  his  views. 

It  will  be  found  a  pretty  uniform  habit  of  the  first  President, 
on  a  question  pertaining  e^cially  to  the  affiurs  of  one  of 
the  Government  departmenfa,  that  he  made  it  a  point  to  ulti- 
mately defer  to  the  opinions  of  the  head  of  that  department — 
particularly  where  the  latter  had  deeply  staked  his  policy,  his 
reputation,  or  his  feelings  on  the  issue. 

Herein,  wc  think,  we  discover  the  reason,  not  at  first  obvious, 
why  the  President,  bo  nearly  converting  his  Cabinet  into  a 
Directory  on  a  class  of  questions,  on  others  of  equal  importance 
and  ns  purely  political,  consulted  but  one  head  of  department 
In  the  first  case,  the  questions  were  general ;  in  the  last,  depart- 
mental. Ko  Cabinet  consultation  was  called  in  respect  to  the 
Assumption  or  Excise  Bills.  They  were  held  to  fall  particularly 
within  the  scope  of  the  Treasury  bureau.  "No  consultation  was 
called  to  settle  the  line  of  action  in  regard  to  Mr.  Morrises  last 
dispatches.  Tiiat  appertained  to  the  State  department.  Yet 
the  Bank,  although  a  financial  measure,  was  too  general  in  its 
bearings,  and  too  important,  perhaps,  to  be  left  to  the  discretion 
or  settled  on  the  advice  of  a  single  Secretary.  The  answer  to 

'  Washington's  letter  to  Hamilton,  on  this  occasion,  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Work*  of 
the  former,  vol.  ir.  p.  103.  It  is  not  given  in  Sparlu's  Washington.  Knox  does  no* 
appetr  to  naTe  been  conaottad. 
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Lord  Dorchester  prefients  a  similar  instance  of  a  question  taken 
from  tlie  exclnsiye  ooaetion  of  the  State  department 

We  cannot  say  that  the  mle  we  have  attempted  to  deduce 
from  the  facts,  was  observed  in  every  instance.  It  would,  in 
truth)  be  impoesible  to  say  precisely  what  classification  that  rule, 
rigorously  carried  out,  would  have  given  to  many  questions; 
whether  it  would  have  made  them  Cabinet  or  departmental 
questions.  There  were  surrounding  facts  or  incidents  in  many 
cases,  wliich  c«innot  now  be  accurately  known.  Our  opinion  is 
that  President  Wasliington  aimed  to  act  on  Buch  a  general  mle, 
reserving  to  himself,  however,  the  exercise  <  if  his  own  discretion, 
in  view  of  all  the  facts,  in  making  the  classification.  This  theory 
afibrds  a  key  to  a  harmonious  and  consistent  line  of  action,  and 
establishes  the  first  President's  claims  to  system,  consistency, 
and  impartiality  in  his  Cabinet  measures,  without  any  drafts  on 
a  venerating  credulity. 

On  the  subject  of  President  Washington's  feelings  on  tiie 
Bank  Bill,  we  find  the  following  entry  in  Mr.  Triat's  memo- 
randa: 

Mornmun,  JWtfay,  JToy  Wht  IMT. 

Mr.  Madiflon :  "  General  Washington  signed  Jay**  tnatj,  but  he  did  not  at  all 
Gke  it.  He  also  aigiied  the  Bank.  But  he  was  Mry  near  not  doing  so ;  and  if  he 
had  refoaed,  it  wonld,  in  my  opiidon,  bare  produced  a  crisis.**  "  I  will  mentton  to 
TOU  a  cin'\mi«t!inco  wliich  I  have  ver  iinpnrt"'<I,  except  in  strict  confiJcncc.  Yo'j 
know  by  the  Constitution,  ten  days  are  allowed  for  the  President's  veto  to  conio  in. 
If  it  doea  not  appear  within  that  time,  the  bill  becomes  ft  law.  I  waa  cmiversiog 
with  a  distingnialted  member  of  the  Federal  party,  who  obsenred  that  according  to 
his  computation  the  time  was  running  out,  or  indeed  uxu  i*im  out ;  when  just  at 
this  moment,  Lear'  cnnie  in  with  the  President's  sanction.  T  mn  sntisjiad  thot  had 
it  hctn  hit  vtto,  there  would  have  been  an  effort  to  nullify  t<,  and  they  tcould  have 
orraywl  themuhet  in  a  hottiU  ailUuA/*  **  Between  the  two  parties,  General 

Washington  had  a  moat  dilBcalt  coarse  to  iteer.** 

>  «■  «  *  •  » 

"The  foregoing  ia  written  immediately  after  the  conversation,  which  has  not 
lasted  half  an  hour.  Ur.  Madison  haring  stepped  out,  and  I  tatting  advantage  of 
thto  intermption  to  retire  to  my  room  and  commit  the  substance  to  paper.  The 
rttf  woriB  I  haTe  retained,  as  near  as  I  could.  In  many  instances  (where  I  hare 
ran  a  line  OTer  the  words*)  I  hare  done  this  exactly." 

The  Secretary  of  State  had  watched  the  struggle  on  the  Bank 
question  with  painful  solicitude.  To  his  old  fHend  Gheorge 
Mason — ^that  great  and  pure  republican  statesman  whose  jea 

>  PrMddent  Washington's  private  Secretary.     *  We  have  italicised  these  words. 
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loxay  of  coiuolidation  had  even  led  him  to  oppoM  the  adoption 
of  tiie  federal  Ck>nstitution  by  Yirginiar— he  wrote,  February 
4th,  1791 : 

"What  is  fiAid  in  our  country  of  the  fiscal  arranfrcmcnts  now  going  on?  I 
reallj  fear  their  effect  when  I  consider  the  present  tcuipor  of  the  Southern  States. 
Whether  these  meuores  be  right  or  wrong  abttnwtedly,  more  fttteDtfon  should  be 

paid  to  the  general  opinion.  Ilowcrcr,  alln  ill  pass — tbeBxdse  will  pa^s— the  Bank 
will  pa«e.  TIk'  only  corn  ctivo  of  what  is  corrupt  in  our  present  f<ir!ii  of  jrovem- 
nicnt,  will  be  the  augnu-ntation  of  the  numbci-s  in  the  lower  House,  so  as  to  get  a 
more  agricultural  representation,  which  maj  put  that  interest  above  that  of  the 
Stock-Jobbers;* 

The  following  extract  from  tho  same  letter  shows,  doubtless, 
that  growing  political  divisions  and  alienatioiia  were  not  eon- 
iined  to  Congress : 

**  I  look  with  great  anxiety  for  the  firm  establishmeDt  of  the  new  government  in 
Fruoe,  being  perfectly  conTiooed  tbtt  if  it  takes  pkee  there,  it  wiil  spread  sooner 
or  later  all  over  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  a  check  there  would  retard  the  reviTsl 
of  liberty  in  other  countric?.  I  consider  tlie  establishment  and  success  of  their  gov- 
ernment us  necessary  to  stay  up  our  own,  and  to  prevent  it  from  fulling  back  to  that 
kind  of  a  half-way  house,  the  English  Constitution.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  we 
have  among  us  a  sect  who  bdioTe  that  to  contun  whatever  is  perfect  in  hnmaa 
institiation? ;  that  the  members  of  this  sect  hATe,lMniy  of  them,  names  and  offices 
which  htand  high  in  the  estimation  of  our  countrymen.  I  still  loly  that  the  great 
mass  of  our  community  is  untainted  with  these  heresies,  as  is  its  head.  On  this  I 
bidld  my  hope  that  we  baTe  not  labored  in  vain,  and  tiial  mt  expcftoent  will  still 
prore  that  men  can  be  gOTemed  by  reason.** 

Amon  ir  tliose  whose  "  names  and  offices  stood  high,"  it  would 
be  iinposbiljle  to  imagine  that  tho  Secretary  of  the  Treastuv,  and 
probably  Vice-President  Adams,  were  not  particularly  alluded 
to — or  that  the  untainted  head,"  did  not  mean  President 
"Washington.  The  language  of  this  letter  is  that  of  a  man 
whose  position  demanded  some  reserve,  even  though  writing  for 
confidential  and  prudent  eyes;  but  it  betrays  the  writer's  fixed 
impression  that  something  besides  casual  differences  already 
divided  the  parties  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  Congress — in  a  word, 
that  there  already  existed  in  both  these  bodies,  a  well-defined 
and  well-understood  party  which  idolized  the  British  Constitu- 
ti(»ii  and  was  energetically  seeking  to  "  prop  "  (to  use  Hamilton's 
word)  onr  own  Constitution  into  a  counterpart  of  it. 

"Without  exprci^sly  payinij^  so,  Mr.  Jefferson  would  seem  to 
lead  to  the  inference,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Ana,  that  he 
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ConsidcrcMl  tlie  Bank  question  as  that  on  which  parties  finally 
formed  into  avowed  and  permanent  organization — though  it  is 
certain  rliat  the  body  of  the  ''Republicans"  continued  long 
afterwards  to  vote  for  Government  measures,  when  not  of  a  par- 
ticular class.  In  other  words,  the  opposition  was  to  the  Bchemea 
of  the  Treasury  Department — of  Colonel  Ilamilton — not  to  the 
Govenimont  as  a  whole,  or  to  the  President.  The  following  is 
Mr.  Jefferson's  histt>ry  of  the  events  of  that  period,  immediately 
after  giving  the  account  of  the  Funding  and  Ast^umption  schemes, 
already  copied : 

*'  Still  the  machine  was  not  complete.  The  effect  of  the  Funding  system,  and  of 
the  AnomptiOQ,  would  be  temporary;  it  would  be  lost  irith  the  Ion  of  the  indi- 
TlduAl  members  whom  it  has  enriched,  end  some  engloe  of  influence  more  perma* 
ncnt  must  he  <  onf rived,  while  those  myrmidons  wore  yet  in  place  to  carry  it 
through  all  oppohition.  Tiiis  engine  wa.H  the  Hanlc  of  the  United  States.  All  that 
history  is  linown,  so  I  shall  saj  nothing  about  it.  Wliile  the  GoremmeDt  remained 
at  Philadelphia,  a  aeleetlon  of  members  of  both  Housea  were  eonatantlr  kept  as 
diroi  tors,  who,  on  every  question  interesting  to  that  institution,  or  to  the  riews  of 
the  FtMleral  In-ad,  votod  tit  the  will  of  th.Tt  head  ;  and,  together  with  the  stock* 
holding  members,  could  always  make  the  Federal  vote  that  of  the  m^ority.  Bj 
tlus  combination,  legisfattre  expodtiona  were  giTm  to  the  Conitltntton,  and  all  the 
admteistitttlTe  laws  were  Aaped  on  the  model  of  England,  and  so  paiaed.  And 
from  this  influence  wo  were  not  relioTed,  nntil  the  removal  from  the  predneti  of  the 

Bank,  to  Washington. 

"Here,  then,  was  the  real  ground  of  the  opposition  which  was  made  to  the 
course  of  administraUon.  Its  object  was  to  proderre  the  le^sUture  pare  and 
Independent  of  the  eJCceaUve,  to  MStnin  the  administration  to  republican  forms 

and  principles,  and  not  permit  the  Constitution  to  be  construed  into  a  monarchy,  and 
to  be  warped,  in  practice,  into  all  the  principles  and  pollufions  of  tlieir  favorite 
English  model  Nor  was  this  an  opposition  to  General  Wubliington.  He  was  trua 
to  the  republican  charge  confided  to  Um ;  and  has  solemnly  and  repeatedly  pro> 
tested  to  me.  In  our  conTcrsations,  that  he  would  lose  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in 
support  of  it;  and  he  did  this  the  oftoner  and  with  the  more  earnestness,  because 
he  knew  niy  suspicions  of  Hainilt(^i's  designs  against  it,  und  wislied  to  quiet  iheni. 
For  be  wom  not,  inrarc  of  the  drift,  or  of  the  efioct  of  Iluniilton's  schemes.  Unversed 
in  financial  projects  and  calculations  and  budgets,  his  approbation  of  them  was  bot- 
tomed on  his  confidence  in  the  roan. 

But  ITainilton  was  not  only  a  monarchist,  but  for  a  monarchy  bottomed 
on  corruption.  In  proof  of  thi:>,  I  will  relate  an  anecdote,  for  the  truth  of 
which  I  attest  the  (iod  who  made  me.  Before  the  I'rcsideut  set  out  on  his 
Southern  tour  in  April,  1791,  he  addressed  a  letter  of  the  fourth  of  that  month 
from  Konnt  Vernon,  to  tiie  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  and  War,  desiring  that 
if  nny  .serious  and  important  cases  should  arise  during  his  absence,  they  fthould 
consult  and  act  on  them.  And  be  requested  that  tlie  Vice-rresident  should  also  be 
consulted.  This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  that  oUiccr  was  ever  requested  to 
take  part  in  a  Cabinet  question.  Some  occasion  for  consultaUon  arising,  I  inrite  j 
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those  gentlemen  (tod  the  Attomey^tenend  as  well  M I  remember)  to  dine  with  im, 

in  o!  k  r  to  confer  on  the  iDbjcct.  After  the  cloth  WM  remoTed,  and  otir  qnetlioii 
agrceil  and  di«mi?fleil,  convor«afion  began  on  other  matters,  and,  by  some  circnm- 
sunce,  was  led  to  the  British  Constitution,  on  which  Mr.  Adatns  observed:  'Purge 
that  ConsUtutioa  of  ita  corrupUoiif  and  gire  to  its  popuUr  branch  eqnalitj  of 
fepreaentationf  and  it  would  be  the  meet  perftct  Conetitntioo  erer  devised  bj  the 
wit  of  man.*  Hamilton  paused  and  Said;  *Faise  It  of  its  oormptlon,  and  give  to 
its  popular  branch  efjuulity  of  r<'pre<5enfation,  and  it  would  become  an  impt'irticabU 
goTcrmncnt:  as  it  i<tands  at  present,  ^^ith  all  ita  supposed  defects,  it  n  the  roost 
perfect  government  which  ever  existed.'  And  this  was  assuredly  the  exact  line 
whieh  separated  the  political  creeds  of  these  two  gentlesBen.  The  one  was  for  two 
hereditary  branches  and  an  honest  elective  one:  the  other,  for  an  hereditary 
King,  with  a  Hou«e  of  Lord^  and  Commons  eormpted  to  his  will,  and  *t*"'^«pg 
between  him  and  the  people.'*  , 

And  here,  in  cantinnation,  was  Jefferson's  matured  conclnsion 
(in  1818)  of  the  political  character  of  these  two  rivab  and  oppo- 
nents, written  when  one  of  them  had  long  been  removed  by 
death,  and  when  he  was  on  the  most  cordial  terms  of  personal 
friendship  with  the  other: 

**  Hamilton  was,  indeed,  a  singular  character.  Of  aente  understanding,  disinte* 
rested,  honest,  and  honorable  in  all  private  tran'?actions,  amiable  in  society,  and 
duly  valuing  virtue  in  private  life,  yet  so  bewitched  and  perverted  by  the  British 
example,  as  to  be  under  thorough  conviction  that  corruption  was  essential  to  the 
government  of  a  nation.  Mr.  Adams  had  originallj  been  a  Republican.  The  gtere 
of  royalty  aadaobilitj,  during  his  missioil  to  England,  had  made  him  believe  their 
fascination  a  nf  cesnary  ingredient  in  goremnient ;  and  Shay\s  relH  lliou,  not  suffi- 
ciently understooil  where  he  then  was,  seemed  to  prove  that  the  abscuce  of  want 
and  u|>i>i  csisiuM,  was  not  a  sufiefont  gnaeantet  of  order.  Bis  bode  on  the  American 
Constitntions  having  made  known  his  political  bias,  he  was  taken  np  by  the 
monarchical  Federali.sLs  in  his  absence,  and  on  his  retnm  to  the  United  States,  he 
was  liy  them  made  to  believe  that  the  general  disposition  of  our  citizens  was 
favorable  to  monarchy.  Ho  here  wrote  his  Davila,  as  a  supplement  to  a  former 
-work,  and  his  eleeUoa  to  the  presidency  confirmed  him  in  his  errors.** 

The  different  political  theories  ani  aims  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry,  as  soon  as  they  were 
mutually  understood,  necessarily  destroyed  their  political  con- 
fidence in  each  other.  Their  friendly  personal  relations,  how 
ever,  snrvived  for  a  period.  Their  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
themselves,  and  to  the  President,  led  to  circumspection  in  per- 
sonal deportment.  But  even  this  state  of  things  was  not  likely 
to  last  long.  Neither  had  a  spark  of  tolerance  for  the  cardinal 
political  doctrines  of  the  other.  Each  probably  saw  in  the  other 
the  strongest  and  most  influential  champion  of  a  detested  faith. 
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Jefferson  m  us  modest  aucl  unofficioiis,  even  to  the  point  of 
retiringne.-s,  in  manner' — bad  not  a  trace  of  do<^tnarism  in  his 
way  of  stating;  or  defending  a  proj)05ition — said  very  little  in  dis- 
cussion— yielded  (quietly  when  outvoted — never  intermeddled 
uninvited  in  tlie  aliaii's  of  anotiier  department — and  never,  even 
in  liis  own,  assumed  any  aii*3  or  tone  of  leadership  over  col- 
leagues. Yet,  under  this  modest  decorum,  he  was  quite  as  inde- 
pendent as  any  of  his  colleagues  in  forming  an  opinion,  and 
when  his  opinion  was  deliherately  formed,  it  was  as  firm  as 
adamant.  If  it  was  never  a<lvaiiced  aggressively— after  heing 
voted  down  a  hundred  times  in  succession,  it  presented  precisely 
the  same  degree  of  resistance  as  at  first. 

IFamilton  probably  never  directly  transcended  tlie  mannere 
which  gentlemen  tolerate  from  each  other  in  the  heat  of  di^cus- 
si<»n.  He  possessed,  however,  not  only  that  iroji  ])ertinacity 
ascribed  to  him  bv  Morris  both  in  re<^ard  to  the  substance  and 
letter  of  his  plans,  but  his  natural  imperiousness  of  temper  fos- 
tered by  rapid  success  and  unceasing  adulation,  exhibited  itself 
very  plainly  in  his  manners  and  conduct.  lie  advanced  his 
opinions  dictatorially.  Wlien  doubtful  of  success,  he  argued  his 
Bide  of  the  question  in  the  President's  Cabinet  at  the  length,  and 
with  the  vehemence  of  a  jury  lawyer.  lie  did  not  scruj)le  to 
intermed<lle  with  even  the  direct  conduct  of  impoi-tant  and  deli- 
cate affairs  belonging  to  the  departments  of  colleagues,  an<l,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  he  did  this  without  their  solicita- 
tion, and  in  some  instances  undoubtedly  witliout  their  sujq)Osed 
knowledge.  He  obviou>ly  aimed  at  a  >oi  t  of  ])ieniiership  in  the 
Cabinet — to  guide  its  general  policy.  To  se(nire  this,  he  trusted 
to  his  influence  with  the  President,  and  to  the  very  important 
weight  he  secured  in  public  affairs  by  carrying  along  with  his 
views  majorities  in  the  early  Congresses.  Congress  was  deeply 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  Hamilton's  views  were  6up})0sed  to 
represent  the  spontaneous  ones  of  the  Executive  :  and  the  support 
which  Congress  gave  those  views,  appears  I  to  represent  the 
popular  will,  and  consequently  reacted  on  the  Executive. 

Jefferson  was  never  tenacious  in  respect  to  forms  of  official 
etiquette,  and  had  the  least  possible  degree  of  the  jealousy  of 
official  or  personal  consequence.    "We  shall  not  deny  that  he 

I  HamtUon  himself  so  doi^cribed  him  in  Hub  flilt  ftttMki  Im  made  od  blm  in  th«  nevir 

papent,  mi  we  bhall  hereafter  see. 
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was  intolerant  towards  ideas,  but  towards  persoDB  he  was  pecu- 
liarly tolerant — towards  them  his  temper  was  always  well  regu- 
lated and  placable.  We  shall  abundantly  show,  as  the  history 
of  his  life  progresses,  that  he  never  had  a  foe  or  a  persecutor  so 

liirter,  that  he  was  not  ready  to  drop  the  personal  quarrel  on 
the  tirst  overture  to  conciliation.  In  Hamilton's  case,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  for  some  time  before  their  open  breach,  he  felt  his 
assumption  and  resented  his  encroachments.  But  be  was  not 
unwise  enough  to  let  vanity  or  petulance  precipitate  the  explo- 
sion. He  waited  calmly  and  patiently  for  the  development  of 
events,  shunning  any  issue  but  an  issue  of  principle. 

Another  circumstance  protracted  the  seeming  calm  in  the 
Cabinet.  While  Hamilton  mixed  constantly  and  actively  in  the 
affairs  of  Congress,  which  his  departmental  duties  at  this  period 
brought  him  perhaps  necessarily  considerably  more  in  contact 
with — while  he,  without  concealment,  marshalled  and  led  a 
par^ — Jefferson,  partly  from  taste,  and  partly  from  circum- 
stances, scarcely  interfered  in  any  business  before  Congress,  and 
none  in  active  party  arrangements.  He  never,  at  any  period  of 
his  life,  possessed  an  inclination  to  bustle  about  in  caucuses — ^to 
act  either  as  captain  or  drill-seigeant  in  the  disciplinary  labors 
of  partisanship.  In  this  respect  he  resembled  the  Kepublican 
leader  in  Congress,  Mr.  Madison.  Besides,  as  Hamilton's 
schemes  had,  after  their  ] presentation  to  Congress,  the  ostensible 
sanction  of  the  President,  no  other  Cabinet  officer  could  feel 
himself  at  liberty  to  engage  in  avowed  or  active  opposition  to 
them  outside  of  the  Cabinet.  The  two  secretaries,  therefore, 
were  not  brought  into  collision  on  this  theatre. 

For  a  period,  Ilamil ton's  political  star  was  to  shine  broadly 
and  luminously  in  the  ascendant.  He  had  the  support  of  Con- 
gress, partly  from  the  important  reason  already  named,  and 
partly  because  his  schemes  agreed  with  the  real  views,  or  ap- 
pealed to  the  interests  of  a  large  number  of  that  body.  He  had 
a  devoted  follower  in  every  man  enriched  by  the  Funding  Bill, 
the  Assumption,  the  Bank,  etc.,  or  hoping  to  be  enriched  by  any 
treasury  scheme  in  future.  The  mercantile  interest  was  on  his 
side,  especially  the  British  merchants,  because  they  believed 
that  his  measures  had  restored  public  credit,  furnished  a  reliable 
circulating  medium,  and  again  given  life  to  the  currents  of  trade 
and  commerce.  The  Consolidationists  of  every  grade,  from  pure 
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Monarchists  down  to  anti-State-riglit  Kcpublicang  (believers  in 
one  great  consolidated  republic),  rallied  about  him  as  a  chiot" 
who  was  rapidly propping'*  the  Cou.stitution  to  a  substantial 
concurrence  witli  their  views.  Those  weak  men,  with  nnsettled 
political  ideas,  whose  chief  anxiety  is  to  be  on  the  winnini;  side, 
were  of  course  now  on  the  side  of  Hamilton.  And,  linally, 
there  was  no  inconsiderable  class  wholly  separate  from  all  of 
these,  disinterested  and  intelligent  men  and  true  republicans  in 
the  constitutional  sense  of  the  term,  who,  for  a  considerable 
period,  yet  clung  to  him,  because  they  believed  in  so  doing  they 
were  clinging  to  the  individual  plans  and  wishes  of  the  revered 
President. 

Hamilton's  last  scheme,  the  bank,  was,  in  the  eye  of  his  fol- 
lowers, even  more  brilliantly  snccessfnl  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors. Before  the  dose  of  1791  its  scrip  had  risen  to  nearly 
one  hundred  per  cent  above  par,  and  such  was  the  tendency  to 
farther  inflation,  and  such  the  madness  that  mled  the  hour,  that 
Hamilton  himself  became  alarmed,  and  besought  his  friends  to 
pause  and  not  convert  the  whole  thing  into  a  "bubble,"  and 
make  final  shipwreck  of  their  "purses"  and  "reputations."' 
Prices  rose  so  high,  and  public  and  private  credit  rose  so  high, 
that  the  country,  yesterday  miserably  depressed  in  pecuniary 
affiiirs,  suddenly  overflowed  with  wealth.    The  transcendent 
genius  of  one  man  (such  was  the  cry)  turned  all  he  touched  into 
gold,  so  that  the  dreams  of  the  alchemists  stood  visibly  realized. 
What  varied  attainments  and  great  qualities  centered  in  that 
man  I   His  genius  to  plan  did  not  exceed  his  practical  power  to 
execute.  He  grasped  the  general  and  the  detail,  theory  and 
fact,  with  the  same  undeviating  accuracy.  His  nerve  was  equal 
to  his  foresight.  The  tide  of  deification  even  set  backwards. 
The  eagle  eye  and  the  indomitable  will  flashing  along  the  ranks 
of  war,  had  been  so  conspicuous  that  but  one  fame  had  eclipsed 
his,  and  the  genuine  Hamiltonians  whispered,  iotto  voce,  that 
the  warlike  fame  of  one  had  eclipsed  his,  only  by  borrowing 
from  it.   And  now  that  same  eagle  eye  was  flashing  along  and 
through  all  the  elements  of  national  prosperity  that  the  statisti- 
cian could  array  for  its  inspection—quickly  grouping  their 
ordinary  rules  of  action  into  theories,  and  on  these  founding 

>  See  his  letter  to  King  of  Angait  7, 1791 ;  to  Doer,  Anguit  17th,  etc.  HanxUtou'i 
Woito  ToL  T.  pp.  i76,  47S,  Hpot&n, 
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stnpendons  projects  of  iinaacial  improTemcnt.  Wealth  must 
always  have  an  idol,  and  it  now  fonnd  a  brilliant  one  in  liaiiiil« 
ton.  Nor  was  this  all.  A  great  party,  rich  in  intellect  and 
Berolatioiiaiy  renown,  bad  found  at  once  its  idol,  its  champion, 

its  rtiler. 

Jelierson,  as  well  as  Madison,  was  in  the  habit  of  averring, 
that  had  a  split  taken  place  between  Washington  and  Hamilton, 
on  the  financial  schemes  of  the  latter,  the  thorough  Federalists 
would  have  followed  Hamilton !  It  wonld  be  difficult,  in  truth, 
to  conjecture  where  weaker  and  more  obseqnions  men  would 
stop,  when  Fisher  Ames  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  himself 
as  in  the  following  letter  to  Hamilton  (July  31,  1791).  He  was 
speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  United  States  Bank : 

**  *  People '  here  [Boston}  are  full  of  exalution  and  graUtado.  They  know  who 
BMrite  the  pnlee  of  it,  end  thej  are  not  loth  to  beatov  it         •        •  • 

The  encccss  of  the  Ck>Ternment  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  of  ttie  tnoasurcs 

proceeding  from  your  dopartmont,  liaa  astonished  the  multitude;  and  while  it  haa 
ihttt  the  moutha,  it  has  stung  the  envious  hexuts  of  the  State  leaders.*' 

Hints  of  the  avowed  partisan  uses  to  which  Hamilton's  finan- 
cial projects  were  put,  gleam  clearly  enough  through  the  cover- 
ing of  conventional  phrases,  in  the  correspondences  of  the  day. 
We  take  it  for  granted  that  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
same  letter  of  Ames  to  Hamilton,  no  one  will  understand  the 
word  "  Union  "  to  mean  anything  more  or  less  than  the  general 
or  federal  Government : 

"  The  Bank  and  the  United  States  Government  at  this  moment  possess  more 
popularity  tliaa  any  institution  or  government  can  maintain  for  a  long  time.  Per* 
haps  no  aet  of  power  can  be  done  to  destroy  the  State  b«nke»  but  if  they  are 
wiUiog  to  beeome  interested,  I  OMan  the  State  itodtholders,  and  to  establish  sub 

banlii',  Fo  as  to  absorb  the  fund'^  and  contract  the  business  of  the  local  banks,  why 

shoidd  any  measures  be  ailoptoJ  to  sup[H»rt  the  lociil  banks  to  the  prejudice  of  mj 

hypothesis  ?  or  why  should  cold  water  be  thrown  upon  the  plan  of  sub-banks  t 
•  ^  •  •  •  • 

**  All  the  influence  of  the  nionejed  men  ought  to  be  wrapped  up  in  the  Union, 

and  in  one  bank.    The  State  hanks  may  become  the  favorites  of  the  States.  They, 

the  latter,  will  be  pressed  to  emulate  the  example  of  the  Union,  and  to  show 

their  soTereignty  by  a  parade  of  Inetittttiona,  lilce  tiioie  of  tiie  nadon."  * 

Hamilton's  correspondence  at  this  period  with  prominent 
men  of  nearly  every  class— politicians,  bankers,  stoc^-jobbers, 

*  For  the  letter  entire,  see  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  473. 
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Bpeculators  of  various  species,  etc. — in  one  rcsj^ect  uniformly 
speaks  tlie  same  language.  He  and  his  correspondents  seem 
under  the  undouhting  impression  that  lie  is  the  maker  and  the 
dispenser  ;  that  in  financial  atiairs,  there  is  no  other  Cabinet,  or 
President,  or  person,  entitled  to  do  any  more  than  hear  and 
obey,  or,  if  such  be  tlieir  good  luck,  to  gratefully  receive.  And 
both  he  and  his  correspondents  seem  equally  nnder  tlio  impres- 
sion that  the  control  of  hanks,  and  stock-markets,  and  monetary 
affairs  generally,  is  (|uitc  as  much  within  the  legitiiimte  province 
of  government — nay,  is  as  much  an  absolute  duty  of  government, 
as  is  the  ]^reservatioii  of  the  peace,  or  the  admiuisti^atiou  of  cri' 
minal  justice! 

We  have  seen  that  Jeflerson  expressly  exonerates  Hamilton 
from  the  charge  of  pei'sonal  corruption — of  enriching  him- 
self by  his  public  schemes — while  he  w'as  shaking  P^ortuna- 
tns's  cap  into  the  laps  of  others.  We  suppose  the  same  remark 
applies  to  many  other  Federal  leaders — perhaps  to  a  decided 
majority  of  tlie  really  conspicuous  and  able  ones.  While  Ames 
flings  poeans  in  praise  of  the  Treasury  department,  and  talks  of 
appealing  to  the  venality  of  tlic  "  moneyed  men,"  we  supj^ose 
him  to  have  been  himself  entirely  above  lieing  approached  by 
gold.  It  is  even  probable  that  these  men  would  have  preferred 
to  rule  tlirough  higher  and  better  motives.  But  it  was  their 
misfortune  to  believe  that  it  was  impracticable. 

Jefterson's  phrase,  that  "  Hamilton  was  not  only  a  monarch- 
ist, but  for  a  monarchy  bottomed  on  corruption,"  has  been  con- 
sidered a  ]>eculiarly  harsh  one ;  and  some  have  professed  to  be 
unable  to  sec  how  this  can  be  reconciled  with  the  idea  of  liis 
personal  integrity.  In  the  abstract,  the  reconciliation  would 
indeed  be  a  puzzling  one.  But  the  world  has  agreed  to  consider 
the  two  things  compatible.  It  is  notorious  that  a  direct  appeal  to 
venality  has  been  practised  as  a  part  of  the  undenied,  if  not  uncon- 
cealed, machinerv  of  the  British  Constitution,  fn^m  tlic  first  ex- 
istenco  of  that  Constitution.  Without  going  back  to  those  days 
of  open  and  shameless  profligacy  which  preceded  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  it  has  been  perfectly  well  understood  that 
the  wisest  and  purest  ministers  have,  to  a  later  day  than  George 
III.'s,  as  directly  bought  political  adliesion  and  votes  in  Parlia- 
ment by  connnissions,  titles,  sinecures,  pensions,  and  jobs,  as 
butchers  buy  cattle  in  the  Smithiield  market.   If  the  Secretary 
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of  State,  like  Chatham,'  is  a  little  addicted  to  personal  squeam- 
isbuess,  there  is  a  premier  like  the  Diike  of  T^cwcastle,  to  man- 
age what  the  historian  Macaulay  terms  tlie  "jobbing  depart- 
ment." Tliis  is  tlie  old  convenient  arrangement  of  certain  other 
business  firms.  Tliere  is  tlie  gentleman  partner,  and  the  partner 
for  dirty  work.  We  ought  by  way  of  illustration  to  name  an- 
other nsual  addition,  or  appendage  to  such  "  firms."  There  is 
not  only  the  buyer  but  the  bought !  From  the  Ministry  just 
named,  from  men  he  had  bitterly  opposed  and  abhorred,  Fox — 
a  man  of  the  first  mark  and  rank  in  politics,  and  of  scarcely  less 
abilities  than  his  illustrious  son,  Charles  James  Fox — received 
the  wages  of  adhesion  and  ignouiiaious  silence)  in  the  most  lucra- 
tive  ottice  in  the  Government. 

These  illustratic»ns  might  be  swelled  to  any  limits.  The  fact 
that  the  British  administration  had  always  resorted  to  conniption 
as  a  part  of  its  necessary  measures  to  obtain  and  secure  strength, 
is  contradicted  by  no  British  historian,  lie  wiio  would  have 
abundance  of  details  on  this  subject  is  referred  to  the  pages  of 
Mr.  MacauUiy.  If  he  would  see  the  subject  treated  at  some 
length,  by  itself,  he  is  reforrcd  to  tlie  same  author's  review'  of 
Thackeray's  History  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  After  insj^ecting 
the  testimony  of  the  native  witnesses,  our  liberality,  iu  the  pre- 
ceding remarks,  will  not  be  im])eached. 

No  apologist  of  Alexander  Hamilton  has  denied  that  "  theo- 
retically "he  believed  the  British  Constitution  was  the  "l»est 
form" — "a  model  which  we  ought  to  approach  as  near  as  ]>o<- 
sible." '  This  was  the  life-long  burden  of  that  song  which  Mr. 
^lorris  declares  was  repeated  by  him  so  persistently,  and  so 
much  to  tljc  annoyance  of  his  more  prudent  friends.  These 
laudations  involve  the  administration  as  well  as  the  written  form 
— for  all  know  that  the  Constitution  of  England  exists  more  in 
established  practice  than  in  written  instruments.  B.ut  indepen- 
dently of  all  questions  of  definition,  do  we,  from  the  first  to  the 
last,  ever  hear  Hamilton,  like  John  Adams,  excepting  the  sys- 
tem of  government  corruption  when  lavisliing  praises  on  the 
British  government  ?  Do  we  find  him  attempting  to  avoid 
those  corruptions  iu  practice?    This  question  will  be  better 

1  Thr-n  Mr.  Pitt.  ^  First  published  iu  EcUnborgh  Beriew,  ISM. 

>  The-c  are  hif*  -nronl-i  rrom  flM  "bvief"  Of  A  q^Oh  iB  tlw  CoOTUlttOll  1787, 

ftlmdjr  cited  firom  liki  biographj. 
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settled  at  a  later  period,  but  it  is  not  altogether  premature  now. 
The  circuinstances  accompanying  the  Funding  Hill,  tlie  manner 
of  the  Assumj)tion,  the  history  ot'  otiier  bills,  the  scenes  which 
attended  the  organization  of  the  United  States  i>ank,  furnisli 
evidence  wliich  does  not  demar)d  the  hints  of  Ames  and  the 
broad  avowals  of  Morris,'  for  its  exi)lanation. 

Hamilton's  mind  was  perspicacious,  logical,  and  strong  in  the 
wisdom  of  a  beaten  circle  of  precedents.  But  he  never  tran- 
scended that  circle — never  was  in  the  least  degree  inventive — 
never  struck  out  a  new  path  either  in  theory  or  practice — never, 
in  the  w  hole  course  of  his  life,  proposed  an  original  thouglit  or 
plan.  lie  adapted  and  re-combined  with  promptness;  but  he 
who  deliberately  examines  the  history  of  his  public  career  will 
look  in  vain  tor  a  svstem  or  even  a  marked  feature  ol'  a  svsteni, 
not  as  directly  and  literally  transferred  from  JCngland,  as  the 
differences  in  the  structure  of  tlie  governments,  in  tlie  condition 
of  those  to  be  acted  upon,  and  in  the  popular  tone,  would  possi- 
bly admit.  The  highest  attribute  of  the  great  statesman — to 
look  forward,  to  adapt  his  measures  to  the  progress  of  ideas,  to 
create  systems  which  will  stand  the  test  of  a  broader  and  deeper 
civilization — was  not  vouchsafed  to  him.  His  wisdom,  to  use 
some  uuc's  striking  comparison  when  speaking  of  another  person, 
was  like  the  sterndights  of  a  ship.  It  cast  all  its  light  backward, 
over  the  course  already  passed  over,  and  not  a  ray  forward  I 

As  long  as  the  tremendous  struggle  was  going  on  between 
the  Ilamiltonian  and  Jeffersonian  consti-uction  of  the  United 
States  Constitution — between  the  English  theory  of  it  and  the 
democratic  theory  of  it — Hamilton's  plans,  Hamilton's  opinions, 
Hamilton's  resounding  name  were  on  every  tongue.  "When  the 
outworks,  all  but  the  citadel  of  the  seemingly  massive  structure, 
fell  in  1801 — ^wben  the  citadel  (the  Supremo  Court)  was  some 
years  after  carried  over  to  the  assailants  by  the  deadi  of  a 
majority  of  its  original  defenders,  what  of  Hamilton's  remained? 
And  now  what  great  political  tnith,  what  important  maxim  in 
the  science  of  government,  what  broad  and  b«ievolent  view  of 
human  affairs,  traces  back  to  him  as  either  its  originator,  or  its 
practical  deyeloper,  or  its  introducer  on  that  part  of  the  human 
theatre  where  his  lot  was  cast  t  If  there  Is  one  such,  we  confess 

1  W«  Bain  ]|«nl»*9  ftroirali  qf  till  owa  vteira.  Bae  ptge  $71 
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it  has  eluded  our  Bcrutiny.  To  make  a  somewhat  different 
application  from  the  usual  one  of  the  often  quoted  words  of 
Lncan :  "Stat  magni  noniinis  umbra" — he  stands  but  the 
shadow  of  a  miglity  name — apotheosized,  as  alrea<];'  remarked, 
by  the  American  enemies  of  democratic  theories,  aa  the  great 
type-man,  the  symbol  of  their  idea. 

A.  degree,  and  no  inconsiderable  degree,  of  "  greatness  is 
here  williiiirlv  conceded  to  Hamilton.  It  was  not  the  f'reatnese 
of  a  profoundly  wise  man  in  practice,  who  chances  to  entertam 
certain  erroneous  or  inapplicable  theories.  lie  cannot  be  called 
wise  in  practice,  all  of  whose  structures,  which  could  be  rooted 
from  our  system  without  a  breach  of  public  faitli,  have  already 
perished,  as  it  were,  in  a  night.  Practical  wisdom  in  the  states 
man  requires  measures  not  only  good  in  themselves,  but  suffi 
ciently  adapted  to  existing  circumstances  to  command  something 
like  permanent  success.  He  certainly  cannot  be  called  wise  in 
practice  who  "props"  his  edifice  till  he  crushes  it  with  the 
buttresses  he  builds  against  it — in  other  words,  who,  in  his 
immoderate  efforts  to  strengthen  his  system,  provokes,  nay, 
compels  the  opposition,  which  sweeps  away  much  of  it  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  permitted  to  stand. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  were  fair  p-rounds  for  differ- 
ent constructions  of  the  American  Constitution.  Nay,  it  did 
not  i>rescribe,  but  left  to  the  States  a  multitude  of  details,  the 
settlement  of  which  would  virtually  control  that  construction. 
Among  the  people  of  the  States  were  three  parties,  the  mon- 
archical, the  democratic,  and  the  conservative  republican. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  federal  Constitution,  our  opinion 
is  that  for  a  considerable  period  the  two  first  were  but  haud- 
fuls — that  the  last  comprised  the  body  of  botli  leaders  and 
people.  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and  Washington  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  tliree  parties.  The  rapid  tendency  of  all 
popular  governments  in  theory,  is  towards  practical  democracy. 
But  our  people  were  naturally  and  habitually  cautious,  and 
inclined  to  conservatism.  They  left  beaten  roads  with  reluc- 
tance. The  opponents  of  pure  democracy  had  the  vantage 
ground,  not  only  in  numbers  and  the  weight  of  names,  bat  in 
the  feelings  of  the  people. 

Had  Hamilton  understood  the  temper  and  character  of  the 
American  people — ^bad  he  identified  himself  with  and  pmdently 
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fostered  die  conservative  feeling— our  government  might  have 
kept  that  track  until  it  became  fixed  in  it ;  and  now  we  might 
have  that  mild  mixed  government  in  spirit  which  was  the  ideal 
of  the  middle  men.  Bnt  as  Morris  truly  said,  "  meaning  very 
well,  he  acted  very  ill,  and  approached  the  evils  he  appre- 
headed  by  his  very  solicitude  to  keep  them  at  a  distance.**' 
In  plainer  words,  Hamilton  upbuilt  democracy  by  his  over^ 
action  against  it.  He  forced  the  people  to  choose  between  it 
and  a  consolidated  system  having  all  the  spirit  of  monarchy, 
and  which  the  people  believed  he  ultimately  (in  some  crisis  ") 
intended  to  give  die  form  of  monarchy.  He  thus  rashly  and 
nnneccBsarily  threw  all  into  the  scale,  and  he  lost  all. 

Finally,  Hamilton  was  not  a  great  or  a  wise  man  in  prac- 
tice, in  the  sense  in  which  the  words  are  used  to  mark  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  efficient  performer  and  the  visionary 
theorist.  With  the  terms  "projector,"  "  speculative  dreamer," 
«  philosopher,"  etc.,  often  tauntingly  on  his  lips  in  respect  to 
opponents,  none  in  all  the  number  formed  half  so  many  purely 
chimerical  schemes,  or  half  so  often  failed  in  them,  as  himself. 
The  figures  cast  on  the  wall  by  a  magic  lantern  are  scarcely 
more  evanescent,  and  considering  the  people  and  circumstances 
among  whom  they  were  formed,  scarcely  more  unsubstantial 
than  those  which  swiftly  followed  each  other  through  his  teem- 
ing brain.  When  his  authority  became  fall  blown,  each  year 
brought  a  new  grand  scheme  from  him,  embracing  public 
affairs  generally,  and  it  would  now  bo  difficult  to  believe  that 
they  were  the  propositions  of  an  American  statesman — that  they 
were  not  foigerics  to  impeach  his  common  sense — did  we  not 
find  them  in  an  authorized  and  family  editi  on  of  bis  works. 

But  Hamilton,  in  addition  to  remai  k  ilily  clear  and  vigorous 
intellectual  capacides,  possessed  one  kind  of  practical  greatness 
— ^that  of  execution.  Whether  his  dieory  was  sound,  or  his 
practic  0  wise,  the  executive  process  was  marked  by  pronipfiioss 
and  strength.  His  mental  operations  were  rapid  and  lucid. 
His  best  judgment,  if  not  his  only  judgment,  came  to  maturity 
on  the  iT)Vf"=tigation  of  minutes  or  hour?,  instead  of  days  or 
weeks.  He  could  give  a  fertile  disphiy  of  reasons  for  his 
opinion,  always  fortitied  by  a  plausible,  and  when  he  was  in  the 

>  Letter  to  Wald^  Feb.  181L 
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right,  by  a  piercing  logic.  He  had  at  ready  command  a  store 
of  apt  and  sonorous  words.  Whether  it  was  his  business  to  do, 
to  speak,  or  to  write,  he  was  ready  on  the  instant ;  and  his  ac- 
tivity and  industry  never  flagged  until  his  cause  was  won  or  lost. 

Hamilton  had  that  superlative  confidence  in  himself,  that 
unbounded  self-esteem  wl^ich  in  the  weak  provokes  derision,  in 
the  able,  inspires  confidence.  In  his  party  he  assumed  the  tone 
of  an  absolute  and  undisputed  dictator.  The  position  was  con- 
ceded to  him  for  a  time,  partly  from  his  real  ability  and  partly 
becanse  those  were  the  only  terms  on  which  his  cooperation  conld 
be  Becnred.  Oircnmstances  gave  him  a  weiglit  possessed  by  no 
other  man  in  that  partj.  None  liked  to  provoke  his  hos- 
tility by  opposition  or  disobedienoe.  Mr.  Adams  ventnred  to 
do  80  and  it  proved  fatal  to  him.  Horns  softens  these  diarao- 
teristics  of  his  friend  by  giving  them  the  name  of  ''a  pertina- 
cious adherence  to  opinions  he  had  once  formed."  This  pertina- 
city extended  from  iJiings  of  prime  importance  down  to* almost 
inconsiderable  details,  and  it  was  evinced  as  freely  in  matters 
where  other  men  were  by  law  or  custom  intrusted  with  the  sole 
decision,  and  compelled  to  assume  the  sole  responsibility,  as  in 
those  where  he  was  properly  a  principal  sharer  in  both.  The 
boy  who  at  twelve  years  old  wished  there  was  a  war"  to 
enable  him  to  exalt  his  station ;"  who  at  twenty  thought  it  was 
a  sacrifice  to  become  an  aid-de-camp  of  Washington ;  who  al- 
ways 'Mid  violence  to  his  feelings"  while  he  remained  in  that 
post ;  and  who  at  twenty-four  refused  to  "  consent  to  an  accommo- 
dation" with  the  latter  for  a  hasty  word  followed  by  an  ample 
apology,  would  never  be  expected,  in  after  life,  to  doubt  his 
own  infallibility  and  right  to  command,  or  that  the  world  was 
his  oyster"  made  specially  for  his  opening  and  for  his  disposi- 
tion of  its  contents. 

All  these  traits  added  to  that  executive  power  which  we 
have  said  Hamilton  possessed.  To  act  with  the  greatest  velo- 
city and  intensi^,  the  mind  of  the  actor  must  be  troubled  with 
no  misgivings  about  the  accuracy  of  its  own  conclusions.  Kor 
must  it  pause  to  ask  too  scrupulously  whether  the  rights  of 
opinion,  the  feelings  or  the  delicacies  of  others  are  to  be 
invaded.  The  most  efficient  political  executive  is  a  despot 
The  most  efficient  actor  elsewhere  is  he  who  acta  on  the  princi- 
ples of  a  despot 
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We  believe  Ilaiuilton  was  earnest  and  honest  in  his  poli- 
tical principles.  If  he  stooped,  when  his  inner  views  were 
publiclj  sought,  to 

"  with  a  triokiu  word, 
Defjthe  malter;** 

if  lie  attempted  to  induce  the  public  to  take  the  substance  by  dis- 
guisiing  the  name,  it  was  because  he  thought  sucli  resorts  were 
necessary  to  induce  the  multitude  he  scorned  to  submit  to  that 
good  government  which  he  verily  believed  he  was  preparing 
for  them.  Clothed  with  supreme  power,  he  would  probably 
liave  made  a  just  prince.  Under  a  tyranny,  lie  might  have 
proved  a  conspirator.  The  features  of  Hampden  and  the  fea- 
tures of  Stratlbrd  bleiid  strangely  in  his  ])olitical  phytiognomj. 
But  tlio^e  of  the  latter  largely  predominate.  If  he  had  none  of 
the  originating  power  of  a  Franklin  or  Jefl'erson,  he  would 
probabl}'  have  rendered  himself  conspicuous  in  any  age  or 
under  any  irovernment.  Such  minds  as  Franklin's  and  Jcffer- 
son's  come  but  once  in  a  centurv.  Such  minds  as  Hamilton's 
are  common  in  every  generation.  They  belong  to  the  ambitious, 
energetic,  talented  class  who  push  their  way  upward  to  higii 
office,  who  wield  authority  with  success,  who  perhaps  lill  fame's 
trumpet  with  their  reputations  as  generals  or  prime  ministers, 
who  receive  honorable  mention  on  the  historic  page,  but  who 
pass  away  without  having  contributed  a  new  thought,  or  a 
meliorating  fact  to  the  currents  of  human  civilization. 

AVe  have  thought  it  would  tend  to  a  clearer  view  of  affairs 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  subsequently,  to  present  an  outline  of 
Hamilton's  character  in  advance  of  tlie  facts  on  wliich  much 
of  our  view  rests.  No  one  will  be  asked  to  receive  that  view, 
or  any  part  of  it,  except  so  far  as  it  is  su imported  by  unsuspected 
and  decisive  testimony.  We  certainly  will  ask  no  credit  for 
a  line  of  the  latter  from  unfriendly  or  prejudiced  quarters;  and, 
indeed,  almost  the  only  testimony  offered  will  be  Hamilton's 
own,  and  in  his  own  words. 
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